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Shakspere  in  comedy,  373. — Comic  types  of  character  elaborated, 
and  new  types  occasionally  added,  3i.  —  Progress  in  comedy  of 
manners,  374. — The  Pastoral  Drama  and  the  Uasqucii. — Verse  and 
prose  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period,  975. — Conclusion,  ib. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  L&TBR  STUART  DRAMA. 
The  stage  during  the  Civil  War  period  and  the  Protectorate         ,    377-991 
Ordinance  (Sept.  s,  1649)  suppressing  stage-plays,  977.  —  Relaxa- 
tion of  rules  during  the  Protectorate,  38a. — D'Avenant's  devices, 
aBt. — The  re-opening  of  the  theatres,  9B3,  —  Theatrical  companies 
after  the  Restoration,  ■£.  —  Flourishing  condition   of  the  art  of 
acting,  365. — Writers  who  published  plays  in  the  Commonwealth 
period:  Shirley,966;  FrancisQuartes  (1593-1643),  tft.;  Sir  William 
lyAvenant  and  the  KiUigrews,  li. ;  Sir  Aston  Cokayne  (160S-16S4), 
067:  William  Chamberlsyne  (1619-1669),  389;  Robert  Baron,  ib.; 
Sir  William  Lower  (d.  1663),  390. 
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The  Reatoration  and  its  eCTects  upon  the  drama  ....  991-301 
The  effects  of  the  RestoratioD  period  upon  a  dnunatic  literature 
uncontrolled  by  the  power  of  individual  genius,  091. — The  poUtical 
results  of  the  Restoration  :  as  viewed  by  the  Court  party,  093 ;  and 
by  the  great  body  of  the  dramatists  of  the  age,  A  — The  political 
and  religious  partisanship  of  the  dramatists  encouraged  by  the 
Restoration,  993 ;  intensified  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  994  ;  moderated  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  395 ; 
subsides  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  996.— Drawbacks  to  a  patriotic 
enthusiasm  for  war,  097. — -Social  eSects  of  the  Restoration  limited 
in  their  range,  398.  —  Literature  and  the  stage  no  longer  natiooal, 
ib.  —  The  moral  tone  of  the  stage  not  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
people  at  large,  399, — The  drama  loses  its  full  coonexion  with 
the  national  life,  16.— The  influence  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II 
upon  the  drama  :  in  what  sense  beneficial,  300 ;  and  in  what  sense 
pernicious,  301. 

The  influence  of  foreign  dramatic  literatures  upon  our  own  ,  .  301-330 
Encouragement  given  to  foreign  dramatic  literature  by  the  Court, 
301.  —  Isolated  foltowera  of  the  ancients,  303. — Nature  of  contact 
with  the  Italian  drama,  ib.  —  Influence  of  later  Spanish  dramatists, 
303.  —  English  followers  of  the  Spanish  dramatists,  304:  George 
Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol  (1613-1676),  305 ;  Sir  Samuel  Tukc  {d.  1673), 
»6.  ;  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  (1607-1666),  306. — The  French  drama 
under  Lewis  XIV,  ib.  —  Reaction  towards  refinement  in  higher 
French  society  and  literature,  307. — The  salons  of  the  Pridmsts, 
308. — Chief  French  romances  of  this  age,  309.  —  Relations  between 
the  French  romances  and  the  English  dnma,  313.— The  French 
drama  of  this  period,  313 :  its  relation  to  French  national  life,  ib.  ; 
its  exotic  elements,  314.  —  Influence  of  the  French  upon  the 
English  drama,  315.  —  Rime  in  French  and  in  English  tragedy, 
316.  — The  spirit  of  French  tragedy  not  communicated  to  English, 
317. —The  spirit  and  manner  of  Holi^re  imperfectly  communicated 
to  English  comedy,  318. 

Other  influences  affecting  the  drama  of  this  period  .        .    390-336 

The  Opera,  330:  Italian  Opera  in  England,  331 ;  French  Opera, 
339;  English  Opera,  ib. — The  Ballet,  334. — Scenes,  machinery, 
and  costume,  335. — Adaptatious  of  earUer  EngUsh  plays.  >i&. 

Dramatists  who   wrote   both    before   the  Revolution    and  alter  the 

Restoration 396-331 

CowLEV;  Ciif/<r o/C>^«MaH5fr«/, 337. — Slit WiLUAKD'AveHANT: 
his  later  plays ;  Tht  Siegi  of  Rhodis,  308 ;  7"**  SUgt,  399 ;  Th4 
Playhousi  to  bt  Ltt,  330 ;  adaptations  of  old  plays,  &. ;  bis  position 
in  our  dramatic  literature,  331. 

Other  dramatists  who  wrote  both  before  and  after  the  Restoration    333-340 
The  Dues  or  Newcastle  (1599-1676),  333.  —  The  Duchess  or 
Newcastle  (rf.  1676),  »fr.— Lord  Falkland,  335.— Sm  Robert 
Stafvlton,  336. — John  Wilson  {d,  i6gb),  337;  his  comedies: 
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Tkt  Clitata,  338 ;  Tht  Pngtctors,  ib. ;  his  other  plays :  AHdntmeus 
Comntnius,  339 ;  Btlphtgor,  or  Thi  Marriage  a/lkt  Dtvil,  ib. ;  his 
sterling  merits  u  ■  dramatist,  ib. 

RociR  BoVLE,  Earl  OF  Orreky  (1691-1679)        -        ■        •        .     340-345 
The  father  of  Eoglish  heroic  plays,  340. — His  plays :  their  char- 
acteristics, 341;    Tht  Hisloty  of  Httoy  V,  34a;   Muslapha,  343; 
Tkt  Black  Prinet,  ib, ;  Ttyphon,  344 ;  Htrod  tht  Gnat,  ib. ;  AlUnara, 
ib.;  GH»naK,  345. 

John  Drvden  (1631-1700) 346-399 

His  plays:  T/it  Wild  Gallanl,  346;  Tit  Rival  LaJiis,  3iT,  DcydcD 
«nd  Sir  R.  Howard's  TAt  Indian  Qutm,  348 ;  Dryden's  Tht  luditut 
Emptror,  349 ;  Stent  Lotn,  or  Tht  Maidtn  Quem,  350 ;  Sir  MaritH 
liar-AU,  351 ;  The  TitHptsf,  or  Tht  EitchaHttd  Island,  35a ;  Ah 
Ectning'a  Lovi,  or  Tht  Mocb  Aslrologir,  ib.  —  Dryden's  Esaay  of 
Dramatic  Pfsyi  353  ■  'ts  preference  of  the  English  to  the  French 
drama,  355;  its  plea  for  rime,  it,  —  Sir  Robert  Howard's  fiejfly, 
356. — Dryden's  A  Drfima  rf  an  fisay  of  Dmmatic  Fotsy,  ib. — 
Dryden's  views  as  to  rime  in  Che  English  drama  inadmissible,  357. 
—  Dryden's  Tyrannic  Loot,  or  Tht  Royal  Martyr,  358;  Almataor 
and  Altnahidi,  or  Tht  ConqutsI  of  Granada,  359.  —  Tht  Deftna  of 
tht  Epitogut,  (fc.,  361.  —  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others 
produce  the  burlesque  of  Tht  Rthtarsal,  36a ;  nature  and  objects 
of  its  satire,  364,  — Dryden's  Essay  o/Wwott  P%s,  365.— His  Tht 
Assignation,  or  Lovt  in  a  Nunntty,  366  ;  Mamagt  a-la-Modi,  ib. ; 
Amboyna.  367 ;  Tht  Slalt  of  Innoaitci  and  Fall  of  Man,  368 ; 
Aurmg-Ztbt,  370. — All  for  Lovt,  or  Tht  World  IVtli  Lost,  379; 
Dryden  abandons  (he  use  of  rime  in  tragedy,  ib,;  All  for  Lovt 
and  Antony  and  CItopaira,  ib. — Limbirham,  373,  —  Dryden  and 
Lee's  (Edipus,  (».— Dryden's  Tmth  Found  Too  Loll,  374;  its 
Preface,  The  Grounds  ^Criticism  in  Tragidy,  375;  Dryden's  change 
of  standpoint  in  his  views  of  tragedy,  ib.—  Tht  Spanish  Friar,  376  ; 
Lee  and  Dryden's  Tht  Duit  of  Gtust,  377 ;  Dryden's  Albion  and 
Albanius,  3B0;  King  Arthur,  or  Tht  British  Worthy,  38a;  Don 
Sebastian,  ib.;  Amphitryon,  384;  Clranunts,  tht  Spartan  Htro,  ib.; 
Lout  Triumphant,  385.  —Epilogut,  S-e.,  for  Fletcher's  Thi  Pilgrim, 
a. ;  Dryden's  apology,  iS.^His  moral  aberrations  as  a  dramatist, 
366. — Character  and  range  of  Dryden's  dramatic  powers,  387. — 
His  pre-eminence  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age,  390. — Dryden 
the  representative  of  the  Restoration  dramatist,  ib.  —  His  Prologuts 
and  Epiloguts,  391. 

Other  dramatists  of  the  later  Stuart  period 393-407 

Sir  Robert  Howard  (1696-1698)  :  his  life  and  literary  activity, 
393  ;  his  tragedies  :  Tht  Vtstal  Virgin,  or  Thi  Roman  Ladits,  394  ; 
Tht  Duit  of  Lirtna,  ib. — Edward  Howard  and  James  Howard 
(d.  1698), 396. — Elkahah  Settle  (:648-r7a4),  iS. — John  Ckowne 
(i'.  1703  01  post),  2^,    His  tragedies,  399  :  Juliana,  or  Tht  Princtss 
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y  Poland,  400 ;  Tkt  Hialary  of  Chtirtta  VIII  of  Frana,  ib. ;  TU 
DtslnuHon  of  Jtrusalem,  &c,  ib. ;  Thi  Ambttieus  Stattsman,  or 
Tht  Loyal  Favourile,  401 ;  Thycslti,  40a;  Darius,  King  of  Persia, 
&.;  Rigulus.  403;  Caligula,  ib.  HU  comedies:  T/it  Country  Wit, 
404 ;  City  Politics,  405 ;  Thi  Englith  Friar,  or  Tht  Town  Spark,  ib. ; 
Sir  CoHrtly  Nici.  or  It  Cannot  Bt,  406 ;  Tit  Marritd  Bmu,  or  Tit 
Curious  Imfrriinenl,  407. 

Other  tragic  dramatists  of  the  period 407-443 

Nathaniel  Lee  (1653  c.-iSgii) :  hia  lire,  407  ;  his  characteristics  u 
a  tragic  dramatist,  408 ;  hia  Nero,  Emfitmr  ofRotnt,  16, ;  Sofikoni^a, 
orNanrnbaTs  Ovtrlhrmv,  ib.;  Gloriana,  or  The  Court  of  Augustus, 
4091  Thi  Jiival  Qutens,  or  Aiixandtr  tht  Gnat,  ib.;  Miihridatts, 
410 !  Thiodosiiis,  or  Tht  Fora  of  Lavt,  ib, ;  Catsar  Borgia,  ib. ; 
Lnaus  Junius  Brutus,  ib. ;  Constantim  Iht  Gnat,  411;  The  Prinass 
of  Clait,  ib. ;  Tht  Massacre  of  Paris,  ib.;  Lee's  citravagance,  41a. — 
Thomas  Otwav  (1651-1685),  ib.:  his  life  and  works,  413;  bis 
AldiiaJes,  ib. ;  Don  Carlos,  ib.;  Tilus  and Btrenict,  m;  Tht  Cheala 
ofStapin,  ib. ;  Frimdship  in  Fashion,  415  :  7%'  History  and  Fall  of 
Catus  Marais,  lb.;  Tht  Oijihaii.  or  Tht  Unhappy  Marriage,  ib.i 
Vtniet  Fresirvtd,  or  A  Plot  Discovered,  4161  Tht  Atheist,  418; 
Otway's  end,  16. :  progressive  developement  of  his  tragic  genius, 
419.  —  Thomas  Southerne  (1660-1746),  ib. :  The  Loyal  Brother,  or 
The  Persian  Prince,  400 ;  comedies,  421 ;  OrooHoko,  or  The  Royal 
Slave,  433;  Thi  Fate  of  Capua,  ib. ;  The  Spartan  Damt,  493; 
Monrfs  tht  Mistress,  ib. — Georgt  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowhe 
(1667  f.-i735),  ib  :  his  Heroic  Loot,  434;  his  comedies,  ib. — 
Ambrose  Philips  (1675  c.-i74a),  435.^ — ^John  Dennis  (1657-1733), 
436:  his  Appiut  and  firginia.  437.— Johk  Evelyn  (16=0-1706), 
ib.  —  NahumTate  (1653-1715),  ib. — Charles  Gildon  11665-1734), 
438. — JoHM  Olduiion  (1673-1743),  ib. — John  Banks,  1%. :  his 
Cyrus  tht  Great,  439. — ^  Edward  RAvcNscnon  (_d.  1691),  ib. — -John 
Hughes  (1667-1720),  430.  —  Aaron  Hill  (1685-1750),  li.  — Other 
tragic  writers,  431.  —  Nicholas  Rowe  (1674-1718),  433:  his 
qualities  as  a  tragic  dramatislj  ib, ;  his  Tht  Ambitious  Sttp-Mothtr, 
434  ;  Tatntrlant,  ib. ;  The  Fair  Penitent,  435  ;  Ulysses,  436  ;  The 
Royal  Convert,  ib, ;  Jant  Shore  and  Lady  Jant  Grey,  437. — Joseph 
Addison  (1673-1719):  his  Cato,  439;  circumstances  of  its  pro- 
duction, ib. ;  its  characteristics  as  a  drama,  441. 

Comic  dramatists  of  [he  period 449-485 

SiK  Gborce  Etheredce  (1634--5  c^-1691  c),  44a ;  fais  comedies  : 
The  Comical  Revtnge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  444 ;  She  Would,  if  She 
Could,  445:  Tht  Man  of  Modt,  or  Sir  FopSng  Flutter,  446— Sir 
Charles  Seoley  (i639c.-i7a8  c),  ib,\  his  tragedies,  447;  his 
comedies :  The  Mulbtny  Garden,  448 ;  Bellamira,  or  The  Mistress, 
A.;  The  Grumbler,  ib.^]o»H  Lacv  (d.  1681),  actor  and  dramatist, 
440 ;  his  adaptations,  ib. ;  his  The  Old  Troop,  or  Mansiiur  Raggou, 
450[  Sir  Htrailts  Buffoon,  or  Tht  Poetical  Squirt,  ib. — Edward 
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RAviHscRorr  {J.  169a),  451.  —  Prm  Ahthont  Homux  (1660- 
1718),  &.  — Mrs.  Aprra  Behn  (1640-1689^  459.  — Other  female 
comic  dramatists,  453. — Trokas  lyUBFET  (1653-1733),  454. — 
Tbokas  Shadwell  (1640-1690) :  his  life  and  politics,  455 ;  his 
TluStiUinLovers,orTheImf>trtiiuiits,i^:  "Du HumoHnsIs,  ib. ;  Tht 
Virtuoso,  ib. ;  Efaom  Wilh,  ib. :  A  Tnu  Wulim,  457 ;  Thi  Womait- 
Ctftmti,  a. ;  Tht  Lmteaainn  Wifchti  and  Tigtu  OTHvtlly,  458  ;  Tht 
Amamia  Bigol,  A.:  Tht  Squin of  Alsaiia,  459;  Bury  Fair,  ib. ;  Tht 
Samrm,  ib. ;  Tht  VotuHittn,  or  Tht  Slotk-Jobbtrs,  A.;  Shadwell's 
cbaracteristics  as  a  dramatist,  460;  Shadwell  and  Ben  Jonson,  ib.% 
ShadweU's  merits  and  shortcomings,  ■£. — Williah  WvcHERUiy 
(1640-1715),  46c  ;  his  salient  characteristics  as  a  dramatist,  469;  hi« 
comedies ;  Lovt  in  a  Wood,  or  SI.  Jamti  Part,  463 ;  Tht  Gttdltmait 
DaniJHg-Masltr,  ib. ;  Tht  Country  Wifi,  464:  Tht  PlaiH-Dtaltr,  ib.; 
Wycherley's  social  satire,  466. — -William  Cokcreve  (1670-1799), 
467 ;  his  wit,  468  ;  his  other  merits  as  a  comic  dramatist,  470 ;  his 
iadecencjr,47i;  his  comedies:  ThtOldBachtlor.ib.;  ThiDoublt-Dtaltr, 
479;i(nw/orioM,  473;  Tht  IVayo/fhe  IVoriJ,i7$;  his  ttagedj,  7^ 
Mourning  Bridt,  476. —  Sir  John  Vanbrmgh  (1666  c.-T^a6) :  clur- 
actcristics  of  his  comedy,  477;  The  Rtlapsi,  orViriur  in  Danger,  478; 
TTu  Pnnioied  Wifi,  ^^g■,  Tht  False  Friend,  i5.;  Tht  Coyr/idiracy,  ib.; 
The  Mistake,  460  ;  The  Country  House,  ib, ;  A  Journey  to  London 
Unfinished),  (ft. ;  .^io^  i».  —  GeohcE  FarOUMAR  (1678-1707)  :  his 
merits  and  defects,  481 :  his  plays :  Lovt  and  a  Bottle,  489 ;  The 
CoHslanI  Couple,  or  A  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  ib. ;  Sir  Harry  WUdeir, 
4B3 ;  Tht  Inconstant,  or  Tht  Way  to  Win  Him,  ib. ;  Tht  Twin- 
Rivals,  484  ;  Tht  Recruiting  Officer,  ib, ;  The  Beaux'  Sttvlagetn,  ib. 
Dramatists  whose  career  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Anne.  .  485-497 
Cotiinr  CiBBER  (1671-1757),  48s :  his  Lov/s  Last  Shift,  or  Tht 
Fool  in  Fashion,  486 ;  other  earlier  plays,  ill. ;  The  Careless  Husband, 
ib.;  The  Lady's  Lost  Stake,  or  Tht  Wife's  Resentment.  487.— 
Mrs.  Centlivhe  (1667-1793!:  The  Perjured  Husband,  or  Tht 
Adventures  0/ Venice,  488;  characteristics  of  her  comedies,  A.; 
Tht  Btaus  Duel,  or  A  Soldier  for  the  Ladies,  489;  The  Basstt-TabU, 
490 ;  Lovt  at  a  Venturt,  ib. ;  Tlie  Busy-Body  and  Marplot  in  Lisbon, 
ib. ;  The  Wonder,  or  A  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret,  ib. :  later  plays, 
491 ;  Mrs. Centlivre's  position  as  a  comic  dramatist,!^.— Sir  Richard 
Steele  (1671-1739),  ib. :  his  bumQur,  and  his  politics,  493  ;  Steele 
the  real  founder  of  sentimental  comedy,  ib. ;  The  FuHtral,  or  Gritf 
a-la-Modi,  494  ;  Tht  Lying  Lover,  or  The  Ladies'  Friendship,  495 ; 
Tht  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accomplished  Fools,  ib. ;  Tht  Canscums 
Lovers,  496:  consistency  between  Steele  and  Addison's  plays  and 
Ibeir  essays,  497. 

Concluding  remarks  on  the  later  Stuart  drama      ....     497-518 
Conditions  under  which  the  Restoration  drama  might  have  become 
a  legilimate  developement  of  the  Elissbethan,  498 ;  the  later  Stuart 
drama  untrue  to  these  Conditions,  ii.  — Marked  separation  between 
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trwgedy  and  comedy,  498. — Summary  of  the  history  of  tragedy  in 
this  period :  Critical  theories  not  consistently  followed  by  their 
authors,  499 ;  heroic  plays,  500 ;  developement  of  Che  spedes  by 
Dryden,  501  ;  by  Lee  and  OCway,  509 ;  decline  of  tragedy,  ib. ; 
extinction  of  English  national  tragedy  as  a  literacy  growth,  503. — 
Comedy,  i&  :  its  contact  with  the  times,  504 ;  extinction  of  romantic 
comedy  and  cognate  species,  i2. ;  perfection  in  this  period  of  comic 
prose  dialogue,  ib. ;  licence  of  political  comiaent,  505 ;  English  and 
foreign  comedy,  ib. ;  prevailing  immorally  of  Elngliah  comedy,  506; 
this  immorality  not  imaginair  Or  unreal,  507 ;  anti-theatrical 
pablicalions  :  Jeremy  Collier  and  his  predecessors,  509  ;  effects  of 
Collier's  Short  Viae,  511 ;  beginnings  of  sentimental  comedy,  515; 
later  growths  of  English  comedy,  ib.  ;  achievements  of  English 
comedy  in  this  period,  516;  comedy  and  the  novel,  517. — 
Conclusion,  A 

Appdidiz 519 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   END  OF   THE  OLD  DRAMA. 

Having  in  the  previous  Ctiapter  spoken  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  I  propose  in  the  present  to  notice  more 
briefly  those  other  dramatic  authors  of  mark  whose  earliest 
extant  plays  appeared  after  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  and 
whose  activity  as  dramatists  ialls  wholly,  like  theirs,  or  at 
all  events  in  the  main,  within  the  period  terminated  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  And  the  peculiarly  intimate 
connexion  between  Fletcher  and  Massinger  seems  to  render 
it  imperative  to  give  to  the  latter  the  first  place  among  the 
writers  discussed  in  this  Chapter,  although  bis  can  hardly 
be  asserted  to  be  the  most  commanding  genius  among  them. 

Yet  among  the  secondary  stars  of  the  Elisabethan  drama  P/nUfi 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  has  received  a  wider,  u^y"^ 
and  on  the  whole  a  more  kindly,  recognition  than  PHILIP  1640)- 
MasSinger.    a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  numerous  plays    <t,--A-^  -2  ■  / 
of  which  he  was  sole  author  has  been  preserved  to  enable  later 
generations  to  form  a  reasonably  complete  estimate  of  his 
gifts  and  powers ;  and  his  participation  in  the  writing  of 
a  considerable  number  of  further  dramatic  works  has  been 
established  with  practical  certainty.    Inasmuch  as  the  plays 
which  we  owe  to  his  unassisted  hand  have  long  since  been 
competently  edited,  he  has  become  the  subject  of  a  more 
exhaustive  and  appreciative  criticism  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  a  rank  beneath  the 
first,  more   especially  since  his  relations  to  the  political 
movements  of  his  times  have  been  placed  in  clearer  relief. 
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It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  his  literary  merits  have 
thus  come  to  be  raised  above  the  place  properly  due  to 
them  in  a  review  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Elisabethan 
drama ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  little  as  we 
know  of  Massii^er's  life,  few  personalities  in  the  gallery  of 
our  old  dramatists  are  rect^nisable  with  greater  distinctness 
in  their  works,  and  few  commend  themselves  more  signally 
to  high-minded  sympathy  and  esteem  ^. 

Philip  Massinger,  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1584  (the  date  of 
his  baptism  is  November  34),  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Mas- 
singer,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Henry,  second 

'  The  standard  edition  of  Msssinger'a  dramatic  works  has  long  been  that 
of  Gifford  (4  vols.,  1805  ;  second  edition,  leigV  On  this  is  based  Colonel 
Cunningham's  one  vol.  edition  ('1870),  which  contains  in  addition  (he 
tragedy  Bilitv*  as  You  List  An  earlier  edition  is  J.  Uonck  Mason's 
(4  vols,,  1779)  :  and  in  184a  Hartley  Coleridge  published  a  one  vol.  edition 
of  the  worlcs  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  an  Introduction.  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  in  1887  printed  in  the  Minttaid  Serits  five  of  Massinger's  best- 
known  plays,  vntfa  an  Introductory  Essay.  GiSbrd's  edition  contains  a  good 
essay  on  Massinger's  dramatic  writings  by  Dr.  John  Ferriar ;  nor  will 
Hallam's  criticisms  (in  vol.  iii  of  his  LiUralurt  ofEanrpt)  be  overioolied,  since 
there  was  mut^h  in  Massinger  for  which  the  historian  entertained  a  genuine 
sympathy.  A  few  caustic  remarks  by  Hailitt  in  hia  LtcUins,  &c.  (p.  171)  are 
also  worth  noticing.  More  recently  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  in  a  paper  in  the 
CoKltmporaty  Rtvuui  for  August,  1876,  reprinted  in  the  Traasatfions  of  Iht 
N*w  Shakspert  Sodtty  of  the  same  year,  was  the  first  to  deal  fully  with 
TtuPolilicalEUmeHtm  Massinger:  and  Mr.  Leslie  5le|^en  contributed  to  Tlu 
Cornhili  Magatint  for  October,  1877,  a  general  criticism  of  Massinger,  which 
is  all  the  more  valuable,  as  Mr.  Stephen  has  published  so  little  concerning 
a  field  of  literature  which  would  benefit  not  a  little  by  an  occasional  visitation 
on  the  part  of  so  just  a  judge.  The  paper  is  republished  in  vol.  ii  of  Hours 
in  a  Libraiy.See  also  a  careful  study  Oh  Philip  Atassing4r  by  James  PheUn 
(Halle,  1878). — Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  establishment  of  definite 
results  as  to  the  dramatic  collaboration  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  as 
to  the  charactenstics  of  the  versification  and  style  of  the  latter,  are  the  papers 
on  BtaumoHl,  FUltktr  and  Massingir  contributed  by  Mr.  R,  Boyle  to  vols. 
v-i  of  Englischt  Sludiat  and  other  periodicals,  together  with  the  elaborate 
statement  of  the  case  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Transaclions  of  the  Nm 
Shakspm  Soeitly  fir  18S6.  The  first  discussion  of  the  subject  had  been 
Mr.  Fieay's  in  the  TransadwHs  for  1874.  Mr.  Boyle  is  the  author  of  the 
notice  of  Has^nger  in  vol.  xxxvii  of  T/ii  Didionaty  of  National  Biography 
(1894'*,  where  the  results  arrived  at  are  exhibited  in  a  convenient  form  as 
established  (acta.— Mr.  Fieay's  conclusions  are»similarly  re-stated  in  the 
section  of  his  English  Drama  on  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  Field  and  Massinger 
already  cited.— As  to  the  sources  of  Haswnger's  plays  cf.  E.  Koeppel,  Qutlltn- 
Sludien  *u4tnDraitiiMChapmaH's,Massi»gn's,iind  Fords{_5\x^^\iT%,  i&QT). 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  employed  by  him  in  both  public 
and  private  business  of  importance.  Whether  or  not,  as 
was  happily  conjectured  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  Philip  re- 
ceived his  baptismal  name  in  honour  of  Pembroke's  famous 
brother-in-law,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  page  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  herself,  it  is  certain  that  he  retained 
a  sentiment  of  grateful  attachment  to  the  noble  family  with 
which  his  name,  like  that  of  a  greater  among  our  poets,  is 
intimately  associated  \  The  third  Earl  of  Pembroke  (the 
William  Herbert  known  to  Shakspere)  succeeded  to  the 
title  early  in  1601 ;  and  in  1602  Massii^er  was  entered  at 
his  fathers  college  at  Oxford,  St.  Alban  Hall,  which  he 
appears  to  have  quitted  in  1606  without  a  d^ree.  Possibly 
the  reason  was  his  father's  death.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  subsequent  evidence  of  the  straits  in  which 
Massinger  is  found  in  his  London  career,  it  may  be  fairly 
conjectured  that  no  effective  patronage  was  extended  to 
him  by  the  third  Earl,  who  under  James  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent position  at  Court.  Gifford  has  thought  a  reason  for 
this  discoverable  in  the  probability  that  Massinger,  while  at 
Oxford,  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The 
internal  evidence  of  some  of  Massinger's  plays  favours 
the  supposition  that  Massinger  sooner  or  later  became 
a  Catholic;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  conversion 
having  taken  place  at  so  early  a  date. 

As  to  fifteen  years — from  1606  to  1631,  when  The  Virgin  HUdiff- 
Martyr  was,  on  December  7th,  entered  on  the  Stationers'  *" 
Registers  as  by  Dekker  and   Massinger  *, — we  should  be 

>  This  is  suggested  bj  Colonel  Cunningbam,  who  observes  that  Massinger's 
•  allusions  to  the  position  and  minute  duties  of  pages  are  perpetual.'  The 
UveliesI  instance  is  little  Ascanio  (Maria)  in  Th«  Bashful  Lovtr. 

•  See  the  dedications  of  Thi  Bondman  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Dtbts, 
and  the  rather  wooden  lines  Sem  std  serio  on  the  death  of  Charles  Lord 
Herbert  ;  Cunningham,  p.  GaS. 

'  Tht  Virgin  Martyr  a  the,  earliest  play,  so  Ikr  as  we  know,  openly 
associated  with  Massinger's  name.  Tht  Woman's  Plot,  a  comedy  acted  at 
Court  in  l6ai,  was  described  as  Massinger's  by  Ur.  Warburton.  through 
whose  servant  it  was  lost  with  numerous  other  plays.  (See  below.)  In 
1653  a  play  was  entered  in  the  Registers  under  the  name  of  A  Vtry  tVoman, 
or  TMe  Woman's  Plol.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  was  thesame 
play  as  A  Vity  Woman,  or  Thi  Prina  of  Tarml,  published  as  Massinger's  in 
165s.  CCFIeay,voLi.p.  315,  and  see  ant*,  vol.  ii  p.  743  and  nclt,  and  below. 
B2 
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absolutely  without  knowlec^  of  him  based  on  any  sort  of 
external  evidence,  were  it  not  that  his  name  is  appended  to 
two  documents  of  melancholy  significance  discovered  by 
Malone  and  Collier  respectively  at  Dulwich  Collie.  In 
the  former  of  these,  Nathaniel  Field,  Robert  Dabome,  and 
Philip  Massinger  address  to  their  '  most  loving  iiriend 
Mr.  Phillipp  Hinchlow '  a  pitifiil  request  for  a  loan  of  five 
pounds  out  of  a  sum  of  '  ten  pounds  more  at  least '  to  be 
received  from  him  '  for  the  play,'  declaring  that  he  '  under* 
stands  their  unfortunate  extremity,'  and  cannot  be  '  so  void 
of  Christianity,  but  that  he  would  throw  so  much  money 
into  the  Thames  as  they  now  request  of  him.'  Field  is  the 
author  of  the  main  part  of  this  document,  which  appeals 
both  to  Henslowe's  heartstrings  (to  use  a  favourite  phrase 
of  Massinger' s)  and  to  his  interests.  For  without  the  money 
'we  cannot  be  bailed,  nor  I  play  any  more  till  this  be  dis- 
patched. It  will  lose  you  twenty  pound  ere  the  end  of  the 
next  week,  beside  the  hindrance  of  the  next  new  play.' 
But  Dabome  and  Massinger  each  append  a  postscript 
Massinger's  running  as  follows  :  '  I  have  ever  found  you  a 
true  loving  friend  to  me,  and  in  so  small  a  suit,  it  being 
honest,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  us.'  From  a  receipt  given 
by  the  emissary  of  the  three  unfortunate  suppliants,  it 
further  appears  that  Henslowe  did  not  prove  obdurate. 
The  date  of  this  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  1613  or 
1614*.  Theotherdocument.which  was  not  known  to  Malone, 
consists  of  a  bond  to  Henslowe  from  Dabome  and  Massinger 
for '  the  full  and  entire  sum  of  three  pounds  of  lawful  money 
of  England,'  and  bears  date  July  4,  1615 '.  Henslowe  died 
in  January,  1616. 

Malone's  discovery  furnishes  another  clue  to  Massinger's 
occupations  as  an  author  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
In  his  postscript  to  Field's  petition,  Dabome  says ;  '  The 
money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  money'  [which]  '  remains 
for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours.'     Accordingly, 

'  Tbi*  tripartite  letter,  which  oriEinally  appeared  in  Haloae's  Shakiaptan, 
is  also  given  by  Gifford,  vol.  i.  p.  I ;  by  Cunninghun  and  others. 

*  It  was  printed  by  Collier  in  his  Memoirs  t^ Edtoanl  AlUyn,  (Old)  Skair- 
^tan  Socit^s  PiibUcaluma,  1B41,  p.  lai. 
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some  time — probably  two  or  three  years — before  1616 
Fletcher  had  been  agisted  by  Massinger  as  a  playwright ; 
and  since  it  is  extremely  probable  that  at  all  events  after  his 
marriage  in  1613  Beaumont  had  ceased  writing  for  the 
stage,  his  associate  may  about  this  time  naturally  have 
resorted  to  other  assistance.  Traces  of  Massinger's  co- 
operation with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  been  thought 
discoverable,  dating  1611  or  even  1610,  but  1613  is  the 
earliest  date  which  can  with  safety  be  assumed  for  his  having 
joined  with  Fletcher  in  dramatic  composition.  From  this 
date  onwards  no  reason  su^:ests  itself  for  assuming  any 
interruption,  unless  of  a  passing  kind,  in  this  relation  between 
tbem,  although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  number  and 
names  of  their  joint  plays.  The  explicit  and  reiterated 
testimony  of  Massinger's  friend.  Sir  Aston  Cokayne ',  leaves 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  notoriety,  twenty  years  after 
Massinger's  death,  of  a  literary  association  between  the  two 
poets  which  should  be  taken  into  serious  account  in  any 
estimate  of  their  respective  achievements,  although  strangely 
enough  it  has  remained  more  or  less  obscured  during  more 
than  two  centuries. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  period  of  collabora- 
tion Fletcher  and  Massinger  appear  to  have  written  for  the 
King's  company  of  actors ;  but  the  earliest  of  the  plays 
which  Massit^er  composed  independently  would  appear 
to  have  been  written  by  him  for  another  company  (the 

■  Id  the  liaes  addj*e*sed  to  the  printer  of  tfa«  Firat  Folio  of  Beaumont  snd 
Fletcher,  Sir  Aalon  Cokayne  compluns  of  the  injustice  of  designatiDg;  the 
valume  as  a  whole  under  those  two  name* : 

'  For  BeaumoDt  <in  those  maoy)  writ  in  few ; 
And  Massinger  in  other  few;   the  Main 
Bdng  sole  Issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain.' 
Id  the  EpislU  to  CoHoh  he  sajs,  in  the  same  vein  of  censure,  that 
'  my  good  friend  Old  I^lip  Has»nger, 
With  Fletcher  writ  in  some  that  we  see  there,' 
viz.  in  the  First  Beaumont  and   Fletcher  Folio.    And  in  the  Epitaph  oh 
Mr.  John  FUlAtr  and  Mr.  PkU^  Massitigtr  he  records  that 

'  Playi  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends. 
And  now  one  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends,' 
Cokayne's  SmailPotms  ofDivtra  Sort  (1658),  where  all  the  above  quotations 
are  to  be  (ound,  contain  further  references  to  Massinger,  from  whom  his 
admirer  in  return  took  the  bint  filr  a  phqr  of  bis  own  (see  below}. 
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Queen's).  After  Fletcher's  death,  however,  his  services  were 
again  given  to  the  King's  men,  for  whom,  during  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  years  of  his  life,  he  produced  a  numerous  series 
of  plays,  partly  extant,  partly  lost,  and  consistii^  in  the  main 
either  of  compositions  of  his  own,  or  of  plays  by  Fletcher 
which  he  had  rewritten.  Among  that  most  unlucky 
collection  of  old  MS.  plays,  numbering  together  not  less 
than  fifty-five,  which  were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of 
last  century  by  the  Omar  of  our  early  dramatic  literature 
execrated  by  posterity  under  the  domestic  designation  of 
'  Warburton's  cook,'  were  comprised  not  less  than  twelve 
stated  in  the  owner's  list  to  have  been  written  by  Massinger; 
and  something  like  half  that  number  may  be  concluded  to 
have  been  actual  works  of  his,  in  whole  or  in  part '.  Inas- 
much as  several  of  the  plays  ascribed  by  Warburton  to 
Massinger  are  not  mentioned  in  Sir  William  Herbert's  Office- 
book,  the  entries  in  which  begin  May  1623,  the  probability  is 
increased  that  Massinger  had  before  that  date  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  independent  composition  of  dramatic  works. 
The  rest  of  Massii^r's  biography  must  in  the  main  be 
built  up  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  derivable  from  his  plays  themselves,  and  from  such 
suggestions  of  facts  as  may  be  found  in  the  Dedications  to 
his  various  patrons  *.  He  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
sentiment  of  his  hereditary  connexion  with  the  house  of 
Herbert,  whether  or  not  it  had  been  broken  by  his  supposed 
conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  or  by  any  other  cause, 
continuity,  as  he  says,  to  '  make  a  tender  of  all  duties  and 
service '  to  the  noble  family  in  whose  ancestral  home  he  had 
grown  up.  No  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery  and  securing  his  good-will 
appears  to  have  offered  itself  until  Massii^r  had  learnt  that 
Mon^omery  had  approved  of  his  drama  The  Bondman  and 
helped  to   obtain   a  license  for  it '.      The   overture  must 

'  Compare  Gifford,  Introduction,  pp.  xvli  ttfq-i  ""'^  Mr.  Boyi;'a  con. 
elusions.  (Mr.  Warburton,  who  beld  the  ofBce  of  Someraet  Herald,  had 
left  his  collection  to  the  care  of  his  domeslic,  and  intervened  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  save  three  plays  from  the  doom  of  the  companion  MSS.) 

■  These  have  been  collected  by  Hr.  Fleay,  u.  s.,  pp.  ^^^-S■ 

•  See  the  DtdicoHon  to  7"**  BondmoH, 
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have  been  successful;  for  in  1634  Massinger  is  found 
addressing  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  Sero  sed  serio  to  his 
'good  Lord  and  Patron,*  who  in  1630  had  succeeded  to 
his  brother's  earldom  of  Pembroke,  on  the  death  of  his 
third  son,  Lord  Charles  Herbert.  The  Pembroke  of  the 
Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  period — perhaps  the  best- 
abused  of  that  not  very  fortunate  species,  aristocrats  who 
seek  to  serve  both  themselves  and  Demos— is  traditionally 
known  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  art,  whose  truest  delight 
was  in  the  kennel  and  the  cockpit,  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
Puritans  who  scandalised  the  world  by  the  flagrant  im- 
morality of  his  personal  life.  Massinger's  relations  with 
him  interest  us  because  it  has  been  thought  that  in  his 
political  sympathies  the  poet,  like  bis  patron,  inclined  to 
the  popular  party.  In  the  play  of  The  Bondman  itself  he 
has  been  held  to  have  satirised  Buckingham  and  Middlesex, 
to  both  of  whom  Pembroke  was  opposed ;  elsewhere  he 
seems  to  follow  the  turns  in  his  patron's  political  attitude; 
and  in  Believe  as  You  List  and  in  The  Maid  of  Honour  in 
particular  his  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  in 
opposition  to  the  mere  opportunism  of  Weston,  which  the 
Pembroke  party  from  factious  motives  denounced,  has  been 
thought  perceptible  beneath  the  veil  of  dramatic  allegory^. 
Undoubtedly,  as  will  be  seen,  Massinger's  mind  occupied 
itself  with  political  ideas  and  interests,  and  he  was  unable 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  passive  obedience  theory  which 
was  completely  satisfactory  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  But 
if,  as  there  b  reason  to  think  probable,  be  was  either  actually 
or  at  heart  a  Catholic,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  and 
Pembroke's  political  conceptions  should  have  had  very  much 
in  common,  or  to  regard  any  coincidence  between  them 
as  proving  very  much  more  than  a  natural  wish  on  the  part 
of  Massinger  to  suit  his  dramatic  deliverances  to  the  states- 
manship of  his  hereditary  patron. 

Among  the  other  patrons  of  Massinger,  to  whose  good- 
will he  appeals  in  the  Dedications  of  some  of  his  plays,  was 
Robert  Dormer,  Earl  of  Carnarvon  *,  who  had  been  Pem- 
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broke's  ward  and  married  his  eldest  daughter.  Carnarvon, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  not  only  a  devoted  royalist,  who  fell 
at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  but  seems  to  have  died 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  had 
been  originally  brought  up.  To  some  of  his  other  patrons 
Massinger  complains,  more  or  less  bitterly,  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  career.  In  the  Dedication  to  The  Duke  of  Milan 
(printed  1623)  he  speaks  of  his  'misfortunes';  in  that  to 
Tk^  RoTHan  Actor  his  tone  is  similarly  depressed ;  and  in 
those  to  The  Maid  of  Honour  and  The  Great  Duke  of 
Florence  (printed  in  1632  and  1636  respectively)  he  expli- 
citly declares  that  he  '  had  but  faintly  subsisted,'  and  that 
he  '  had  not  to  this  time  subsisted,'  but  for  the  bounty  of 
those  whom  he  addresses '. 

During  two  years,  more  or  less — from  1631  to  1632  or 
"^^3$ — Massinger,  whose  means  of  subsistence  must  have, 
lictHstr.  directly  or  indirectly,  depended  entirely  upon  the  production 
of  plays,  had  to  'bury  his  once-known  name  in  alence'.' 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  was  due  to  Believe  as 
You  List,  which  in  its  original  form  the  Master  of  the 
Kevels  had,  in  1631,  refused  to  license,  on  account  of 
the  'dangerous  matter'  contained  in  it  as  to  the  deposition 
of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  as  to  Spanish  policy  in 
general,  'there  being  a  peace  sworn  'twixt  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Spain  ^.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
indiscretion  had  been  preceded  by  a  previous  offence  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  part  of  Massinger ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  evidence  exists  to  show,  either  that  he  was  the  author  of 
The  Spanish  Viceroy,  acted  in  1634,  or  that  the  trouble  in 

'  A  secret  dislike  of  these  testimonUls  from  author  to  patron  seems  to 
me  discernible  in  some  of  the  Dedications  of  Massinger's  plays.  In  that  of 
Tlu  Pidurt  to  '  m)F  Honoured  and  Selected  Friends  of  the  Noble  Sodety  oT 
the  InDcr  Temple '  he  excuses  himself  for  not  mentioning  their  names  on  the 
ground  that  he  '  had  rather  enjoy  the  real  prooGs  of  their  friendship,  than, 
mountebank- like,  boast  their  number?  in  a  catalogue' 

'  See  the  Prologui  to  Tht  GMordiati,  which  was  licensed  ui  October, 
1633.  Two  plays  are  here  mentioned  as  having-  suffered  shipwreck;  the 
other  was  doubtless  Tkt  Empmr  of  Iht  East. — As  Gifford  pointed  out, 
Tht  Ciy  Madam  was  licensed  in  May,  163a.  Neither  this  play  nor  TJu 
Guardian  was  printed  till  many  years  afterwards. 

'  The  Treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed  on  November  5,  1630. 
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which  the  actors  were  involved  for  originally  performing  that 
play  without  license,  was  aggravated  by  any  allusion  of 
political  s^nificance  contained  in  it^.  Henrietta  Maria  and 
the  adversaries  of  Weston  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  amity  with  Spain  that  in  1634  the  Queen  may 
have  had  a  special  reason  for  gracing  with  her  presence  the 
performance  of  CUander,  a  play  by  Massinger  now  lost^. 
When  in  1638 — the  year  before  that  of  his  death — another 
play  of  Massinger's  which  is  now  lost,  called  The  King  and 
the  Subjects  was  before  being  licensed  laid  before  King 
Charles  I,  be  allowed  its  performance,  but  marked  a  passage 
in  a  speech  by  Don  Pedro,  Kii^  of  Spain,  as  '  too  insolent 
and  to  be  changed.' 

As  to  Massinger's  relations  with  his  fellow-dramatists,  by  His  rtla- 
whom  as  by  poets  of  his  age  in  general  he  was,  according  to  ^^ 
Langbaine, '  extremely  beloved,*  we  are  without  any  more  dramatisis. 
definite  infonnati<Mi  extending  beyond  Henstowe's  troublous 
Memoranda   and   Cokayne's  statement  as   to   the  '  great 
friendship '  between  Fletcher  and  his  constant  coadjutor. 
Whether  Massinger  was  personally  acquainted  with  Shak- 

'  TbequeslioD  to  which  reference  hasBlreadyb«cn  nude  oHtr,  vol  ii.  p.  530 
noU,  19  one  of  unusua]  complexity.  In  December,  1634.  the  King's  players 
were  in  trouble  for  having  performed  without  liccDse  a  play  called  Tin 
Spamsk  fictrty,  and  humbly  acknowledsed  their  transgression  to  tbe 
Master  of  the  Rerels.  Id  1653  an  entry  was  made  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  of  a  play  bearing  the  same  title,  and  the  second  title  of  Tlu 
Honmtr  of  Ifomtn,  and  described  as  by  Massinger.  But  a  play  called 
n4  Honour  0/  WomtH  bad  been  licensed,  as  by  Hasdnger,  in  1^  ;  and  it 
it  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  this  was  an  original  play  by  Massinger, 
or  a  revision  by  him  of  the  1634  play,  and  again  whether  the  latter  was 
written  by  him  or  by  another  author.  Mr.  Fleay  inclines  to  the  last- 
mentioned  opinion,  and  thinks  that  this  author  was  Fletcher,  whose  original 
play  he  thinks  recognisable  in  A  Vny  IVoinan,  or  Tht  Prma  of  TatwtU, 
licensed  in  1634,  as  by  Massinger,  and  extant.  The  entry  in  tbe  Registers 
in  1653  of  A  Very  Woman,  or  Tht  Woman's  Plot  he  regards  as  containing 
a  printer's  blunder,  as  the  second  title  would  be  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  the 
extant  play,  la  A  Vtry  Woman  ■  Sicilian,  or  in  other  words  a  Spanish, 
Viceroy  has  a  part;  but  the  play  contains  no  trace  of  any  allusion  lo 
Gondomar  or  Spanish  affairs. 

*  Possibly  an  alteration  by  Massinger  of  the  original  T/u  Lomrs'  Prqgnas 
by  Fletcher.     (See  aiiU,  voL  ii.  p.  730.) 

*  Hr.  Fleay,  x.  s^  p.  339,  who  thinks  that  this  play  was  possibly  the  same 
ms  T/U  Tyrant  (one  of  the  Warburton  plays),  tells  us  that  the  oflensive 
passage  '  was  on  the  raising  of  supplies,  Ac' 
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spere  is  a  question  that  may  be  passed  by ;  even  on  the 
assumption  that  his  hand  is  traceable  in  Henry  VIII,  it 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  elder  poet 
had  any  concern  with  this  revision,  supposii^  it  to  have 
been  made  in  his  lifetime  *. 

Massit^er  was  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill 

with  Shirley  * ;  and  by  still  younger  writers  he  came  to  be 

revered  as  a  literary  veteran,  to  Judge  from  the  instance  of 

a  droll  divine  whose  reputation  has  perhaps  suffered  for  the 

sins  of  others  *,  and  whom,  according  to  the  kindly  literary 

fashion  of  the  times,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  'son.* 

With  Fletcher  he  was  to  be  once  more  associated,  in  his  last 

Hii  dteth.    resting-piace-     Massinger  died  in  March,  1640,  at  his  house 

in  the  Banksidc,  leavit^  behind  him  a  widow  and  children  ; 

to  the  former,  Pembroke  is  stated  to  have  continued  the 

pension  which  he  had  allowed  to  her  husband.    He  was 

buried,  according  to  an  epitaph  by  Cokayne,  in  the  same 

grave  as  Fletcher,  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark  ;  but 

the  precise  spot  has  not  been  discovered  *. 

His «.  What  little  can  be  added  to  this  barren  record  of  a  fruitful 

^H^f      life  must  consist  entirely  of  deductions  as  to  Massinger's 

'on'  character  from  the  works  which  he  has  left  to  us.     They  seem 

to  me  to  show  that,  whether  or  not  subject  during  the  years 

of  bis  manhood  to  the  influence  ofa  more  exacting  faith  than 

that  of  the  national  Church,  he  was  a  man  of  unusually  sure 

'  Id  the  mock  romince  of  Wiland  Fatuy  in  a  Maa,  or  Don  Zaradtl  Fo^ 
(1656)  dted  by  Gifford  {iHlrodiictioH,  p.  Ixi,  HoCt),  where  an  uproar  is  de- 
scribed uDong  the  English  poeta  in  Hadea,  Shakspere  aod  Fletcber  appear, 
accompanied  by  their  Lifeguards,  among  whom  Hassingcr  and  Dekker 
•re  named.  The  disturbance  la  caused  by  the  vaunts  of  Ben  Jonson; 
but  the  writer  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  any  of  the 
actual  quarrels  between  Jonson  and  the  coltrii  to  which  Dekker  (who 
was  associated  with  Masdoger  in  the  composition  of  Tkt  Virgin  JUartyr) 
belonged. 

*  See  his  hearty  praise  of  Sbiriey's  Tht  GraU/iil  Strvani,  and  the  complU 
mentaiy  lines  addressed  by  Shirley  to  him  on  his  Tht  Raugadt. 

'  James  Smith,  Canon  of  Exeter,  best  known  by  hb  contributions  !□  Ifift 
RtcTtations  and  jViuumm  Dilkiat. 

'  Cf.  antt,  vol.  ii.  p.  649. — A  memorial  window  to  Massinger  was  erected 
1^  public  subscription  in  1876  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  which,  thanks  to  the 
generous  enterprise  of  the  Rector,  Dr.  W.  Thompson,  is  now  further 
■domed  by  similar  memorials  to  Sbakspere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Edward  Alleyn. 
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and  steady  religious  piety '.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
views  oi  political  relations  he  exhibits  as  a  rule  a  moderate 
liberalism,  if  the  term  be  permitted,  by  no  means  common 
among  the  dramatists,  or  indeed  among  the  poets  in  general, 
of  his  age.  With  a  lofty  conception  of  the  privileges  and 
position  of  princes  he  combines  a  freedom  from  any  slavish 
view  of  the  difference  between  them  and  other  men,  and 
a  tolerably  distinct  sense  of  the  limits  of  their  prerc^ative  ". 
His  views  on  foreign  policy  may  have  taken  their  colour 
from  the  interested  designs  of  a  faction ;  but  to  the  deference 
formerly  paid  by  Europe  to  the  self-assertion  of  England 
he  seems  to  have  cast  back  a  glance  of  lingering  regret '. 
Experience  had  in  any  case  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
caution ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  powers 
that  were  to  have  apprehended  any  direct  effect  of  his  veiled 
allusions  upon  the  public  mind.  Of  such  scholarship  as  he  ^" 
m^ht  have  carried  away  from  Oxford  I  find  few  traces  in  „  uura^"^ 
his  plays  * ;  but  his  versatility  in  the  choice  of  dramatic  •»«"•■ 

'  The  subject  of  Tht  Vngin  Martyr  natunlly  brings  with  it  a  flow  of 
religious  fervour.  See,  however,  also  the  confession- scene  in  Tht  Emperor 
cf  tkt  Etal  (act  v.  sc.  3)  and  in  Tht  Baa/ffid  Lover  (act  iv,  sc.  a) ;  and  a 
striluDg  tribute  to  a  spirit  of  pious  humility  in  A  Vity  Woman  [act  ii.  sc.  a 
adjbi.).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  but  a  Catholic  would  have  deviaed  the 
dnumeitUHl  of  T/u  Maid  of  Hononr. — Ko  external  evidence  exists  on  the 
subject  of  Hassinger's  religious  creed.  Among  bis  patrons  one— Sir  Francis 
Foljambe — was  probably  a  Catholic  ;  Sir  Aston  Cokaync,  who  was  so 
wanuly  attached  to  his  memory,  certainly  was  one,  and  suffered  heavy 
kisses  for  the  sake  ofhis  religion. 

■  See  particularly  The  Emperorqftht  East  (d.  the  remarks  below),  and  Tht 
Maid  of  Honour  (act  iv,  sc.  5).    In  Tht  Grtal  Dukt  of  Florence  (see  Charo- 
roonte's  speech,  act  iv.  sc.  a)  it  must  be  allowed  that  Uassinger  fails  into  the 
preposterous  tone  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  to  the  demands  of  loyalty. 
'  See  the  striking  passage  in  The  Maid  of  Honour  (act  i.  sc.  a)  : 
'If  examples 

Hay  move  you  more  than  arguments,  look  on  England, 

The  empress  of  the  European  isles, 

And  unto  whom  alone  ours  [Sicily]  yields  precedence ; 

When  did  she  flourish  so,  as  when  she  was 

The  mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  navies 

Putting  a  girdle  round  about  the  world) 

When  the  Iberian  quaked,  her  worthies  named ; 

And  the  fair  flower-de-luce  grew  pale,  set  by 

The  red  rose  and  the  white '. ' 
*  Id  the  Prologue  to  Believe  as  You  List  he  indeed  expressly  deprecates 
his  being  considered  more  than  an  '  English  scholar.'    Bat  see  below. 
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subjects  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
reading,  and  by  no  means  willii^  to  confine  himself  to 
the  range  of  ideas  with  which  most  of  his  contemporaries 
were  satisfied.  Whether  his  habit  of  self-repetition  in 
phraseology  be  due  to  the  rhetorical  bent  of  his  genius  or 
not,  it  accords  with  other  signs  of  a  studious  self-training. 
The  severe  apprenticeship  through  which  a  dramatist  had 
to  pass  in  this  period  was  probably  in  few  instances  put  to 
80  conscientious  a  use  as  in  that  of  Massinger,  whose  works 
almost  uniformly  bear  the  impress — and  I  think  the  term 
implies  something  besides  a  cavil — of  genuine  hard  work. 
The  tone  of  his  addresses  to  the  public  is,  moreover,  usually 
characterised  by  a  dignified  modesty,  contrasting  with  the 
arrc^ance  which  accompanies  the  book-learning  of  some  of 
our  dramatists. 

Mas-  Before  proceeding  to  notice  those  of  Massinger's  produc- 

^^  '        tions  in  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  him  to 

have  had  before  him  a  previous  play  by  another  writer, 

or  to  have  joined  hands  with  any  such,  it  will  be  convenient 

to  speak  of  the  best  known — by  name  at  least — amot^  his 

tragic  works,  of  which  a  dramatist  senior  to  himself  was 

joint  author. 

MasdHgtr        The   Virgin  Martyr  is  reckoned  among  the  earliest  of 

'btr'i  Tht      Massinger's  productions,  a  conjecture  which  internal  evi- 

yirgiH        dence  seems  to  support.     It  was  first  printed  in  i6ai ;  but 

i^sid      already  in  1620  tt  had  been  licensed,  with  alterations  intro- 

i6»o;         duced  into  it  for  performance  at  the  Red  BuIL     It  may  be 

'  that  by  this  we  should  understand  that  Massinger  had 

revised  an  earlier  play  by  Dekker,  of  whose  fitful  dramatic 

activity  no  other  traces  occur  for  some  years  before  1622^. 

The  popularity  of  the  joint  or  revised  play  is  proved  by 

the  fact  that  four  quarto  editions  of  it  are  extant,  ranging 

in  their  dates  from  1622  to  1661. 

Dekker  seems  to  have  contributed  the  lai^r  part  of  the 
play,  including  some  very  beautiful  poetry  as  well  as  some 

■  Cf.  Fleay,  EugUsk  Drama,  vol  L  pp.  135  and  aia,  Mr.  Fleay 
■uggesti  that  the  original  play  was  Diacl^ian,  acted  1594,  and  not  new 
tben. 
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grossly  ribald  talk*.  The  action  is  simplicity  itself;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  attempt  at  refining^  upon  the  clear 
purpose  of  the  fable.  The  first  four  acts  are  concerned  with 
the  martyrdoin  of  Dorothea,  whom  the  zealous  persecutor 
Theophilus  in  vain  seeks  to  turn  from  Christianity  by  the 
agency  of  his  two  daughters,  themselves  perverts.  But 
under  her  influence  they  are  restored  to  the  true  faith ; 
whereupon  they  are  put  to  death  by  their  indignant  father, 
while  the  constancy  of  Dorothea  herself  is  subjected  to  the 
most  material  tests.  The  relation  between  her  and  Antoninus, 
the  heathen  governor's  son,  is  depicted  with  much  pathos. 
The  repentance  and  martyrdom  of  Theophilus  form  a  kind 
of  epilogue,  which  occupies  the  last  act. 

The  language  here  and  there  rises  to  eloquence  * ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  the  execution  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment.  As  to  the  characters  of 
Hircius  and  Spungius,  they  are  types  of  grovelHi^  brutality; 
their  names  have  become  proverbial,  but  they  are  not 
drawn  in  the  play  with  any  extraordinary  power.  The 
distii^uishing  merit  of  this  tragedy  lies  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  conception,  which  indicates  a  noble  ambition 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  themes  to  which  the 
English  tragedy  of  the  age  had  accustomed  itself  and  its 
audiences. 

Hallam  suggested  that  the  Spanish  religious  aulas  were 
in  all  probability  the  model  followed  by  Massinger ;  but 
although  these  were  the  most  long-lived  examples  of  the 
modem  religious  drama,  the  substance  of  his  version  of 
the  story  of  Theophilus  had  become  the  common  property 
of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  martyrolc^es  of 
the  Western  Church.  From  some  such  popular  source  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  Tke    Virgin  Martyr  were  in 

'  Already  Charles  Lamb  conjectured  that  to  DeUer  is  due  the  »cene 
between  Dorothea  and  Angelo  (act  ji.  sc.  t) ;  and  this  scene,  together 
wilh  the  Hircius  and  Spungjua  scenes  in  general,  b  assigned  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Fleay  and  Boyle. 

*  See  particularly  Dorothea's  fine  speech  (act  iv.  sc.  3  :  'Thou  fool,'  &c.). 
A  beautiful  passage  in  act  iii.  sc.  i,  which  may,  like  the  scene  just  cited,  be 
saTely  ascribed  to  Hassinger,  contains  an  obvious  reminiscence  of  Portia's 
praise  of  mercy. 
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the  main  derived,  with  the  exception  of  the  twofold  love- 
story  of  Antoninus,  and  the  comic  adjuncts  of  Hircius  and 
Spungius.  The  germ — but  nothing  more  than  the  germ — 
of  the  charming  fancy  of  the  guardian  angel-page,  Doro- 
thea's attendant  Angelo,  may  be  discernible  in  the  legend  ; 
Theophilus'  secretary,  the  evil  spirit  Harpax,  was  a  dramatic 
invention  to  match '. 
I/M^  TAif  Duke  of  Milan,  of  which  the  first  edition  bears  date 
{pT.  i6a3),  »6a3,  and  which  was  probably  produced  some  three  years 
before,  may  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest,  of  Massinger's  original  plays,  and  bears  quite 
unmistakeable  marks  of  his  authorship.  Although  un- 
relieved either  by  pathos  or  by  humour,  this  tragedy 
powerfully  depicts  the  operation  of  strong  passions,  while 
suggesting  a  novel  intermixture  of  public  and  private  motives 
of  conduct  The  appalling  effect  of  Francisco's  versatile 
villainy,  like  that  of  tago's,  remains  unmitigated  by  the 
existence  of  a  motive  for  revenge  (an  invention  of  the 
dramatist) ;  but  the  change  brought  about  in  the  bearing  of 
Marcelia  by  the  discovery  of  her  husband's  unreasonably 
selfish  passion  is  not  untrue  to  nature.  On  the  whole  the 
moral  effect  of  the  catastrophe  exhibiting  the  ruinous  results 
of  a  lawless  selfishness,  is  not  impaired  by  what  may  seem 
forced  in  the  conditions  of  the  plot ;  and  the  skilfully  con- 
trived contrast  between  the  politic  wisdom  of  Duke  Sforza's 
public  conduct  with  the  headstrong  rashness  of  his  action  in 
private  life  introduces  a  welcome  variation.  Yet  effective 
as  the  play  is,  we  feel  the  atmosphere  into  which  it  intro- 
duces us  to  be  overchai^ed,and  a  breath  of  humanity  seems 
wanting  in  order  to  render  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject 
enjoyable  as  a  work  of  art  The  su^estion  of  the  horrible 
scene  in  the  last  act  where,  imagining  that  she  is  alive,  the 
Duke  seeks  his  own  death  from  the  poisoned  lips  of  his 
wife's  corpse,  Massinger  owed  to  the  source  from  which  he 

*  CC  Koeppel,  pp.  6a  stqq.,  where  ■  large  Cologne  Martyrology  of  the 
year  1576  is  shown  to  contain  all  the  elements  specified  in  the  teit. — In 
the  more  ancient  story  (apparently  Eastern  in  origin)  of  Tktofiliilus  (cf.  onir, 
voL  i.  p.  330)  the  principal  personage  is  a  convert,  and  is  served  by  an  evil 
spirit — no  other  in  this  instance  than  the  Devil  himself;  but  the  events  ore 
different 
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took  the  story  of  his  play ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  an  earlier  play '.  It  seems  to  bring 
before  us  the  darkest  aspects  of  the  age  of  the  later  Italian 
Renascence ;  but  in  fact  its  plot  was  mainly  founded  upon 
a  familiar  episode  of  the  Herodian  period  of  Jewish 
history  *. 

The  Unnatural  Combat  ("printed  in  1639,  and  described  Tht 
by  the  author  as  ' an  old  tragedy,'  and  for  this  reason  cmSco" 
'  without  prologue  or  epilc^e ')  resembles  The  Duke  of  ifir.  1639). 
Milan  in  the  horrible  nature  of  its  theme.  The  plot  is  of 
the  gloomiest  and  ghastliest  description,  being  in  a  word 
the  story  of  a  father  who  kills  his  son  and  entertains  a 
g[uilty  passion  for  his  daughter '.  Even  more  forced  than 
the  atrocity  of  this  tragic  complication  is  the  humour,  or 

'  7^  StcotuI  Maidtiis  Tragttfy  (cf.  ardi,  vol  ii-  p.  679  noli),  wbere  how- 
ever tbe  eflect,  as  if  not  quite  adequate  in  itself,  is  eked  out  by  Ibe  entrance 
of 'the  Ghost,  in  the  same  Tonn  as  the  body  in  the  cbair.' 

*  See  Koeppel,  pp.  gongg.  The  baclcground  of  the  story  is  taken  from 
Goiciardini's  narrative  of  the  historical  conflicts  between  Ludovico  Sfona 
and  the  Emperor  Cbarles  V,  but  Hassinger  has  freely  done  violence  to 
history.  The  true  source  of  the  plot,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Langbaine 
(p.  355),  is  Josepbus'  account  [Dt  AttliquilatAia  Judakit,  bit.  xv)  of  Herod 
the  Great's  deadly  love  for  Harianme.  This  theme  has  been  frequently 
treated  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  other  modern  dramas ;  tbe  earliest 
English  handling  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  dramatic  poem  in  riming 
quatrains  written  by  Spenser's  kinswoman  and  patroness,  Lady  Elisabeth 
Carey  or  Carew,  Or— as  seems  probable — by  her  daughter  and  namesake, 
alterwards  Lady  Berkeley,  and  entitled  Tht  Tragidu  of  Marian  At  /art 
Quttni  of  Iimry,  printed  1613.  {See  The  Dktionary  of  National  Biography, 
voL  iz  (18S7),  p.  64.]  A  tragedy  by  Gervase  Harkham  and  William 
Sampson,  acted  at  the  Red  Bull,  on  the  same  subject,  was  printed  in  itiaa. 
An  adaptation  of  Thi  Duit  of  Milan  and  Fenton's  Mariamtu  (1723),  pro- 
duced  in  1779,  was  attributedto  Cumberland  (Genest,  vol.  vi.  p.  141); 
another  adaptation  of  Thi  Duit  of  Milan  was  performed  in  1816. — F.  L. 
Schmidt  (DeidninlniigialfH,  vol,  ii.  pp.  36  styg.)  mentions  a  German  version 
of  Hassinger's  play,  entitled  Alfonso  von  Fertara,  composed  map  in  hand  by 
Schroeder,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  place,  for  which  he  was  a  great 
Stickler. 

'  Dr.  Koeppel,  pp.  85  stqq.,  has  pointed  out  some  striking  resemblances 
between  the  plot  of  the  play  (the  latter  portion  in  particular)  and  thestoryof 
Beatrice  Cenci,  whose  execution  took  place  in  15991  Apart  however  from 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  the  form  in  which  a  report  of  the  affair 
may  have  readied  England,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  Masstnger  had 
been  at  the  pains  of  introducing  material  alterations  into  the  story:  nor  am 
I  satisfied  that  religious  scruples  or  any  other  motive  would  have  made  him 
shrink  from  representing  Beatrice  as  a  parricide. 
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what  is  intended  for  the  humour,  of  the  '  poor  captain ' 
Belgarde ;  the  impertinence  of  the  Page,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  lifelike  ring.  That  there  is  some  force  in  the 
depiction  both  of  Malefort's  endeavour  to  combat  his  own 
infatuation',  and  of  the  bestial  villainy  of  his  false  friend 
Montreville,  is  undeniable ;  but  no  robe  of  poetic  beauty 
is  thrown  over  the  spectral  outline  of  a  revolting  plot ;  and 
the  author,  in  compensation,  as  it  were,  for  his  inability  to 
humanise  so  inhuman  a  theme,  has  to  resort  to  a  profusion 
of  appalling  effects,  especially  at  the  close,  when  Malefort, 
after  being  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  his  murdered  wife  and 
son,  is  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
7**  TAe  Bondman  (first  acted  1633,  and  printed  in  the  fol- 

(^id    "    lowing  year^)   is   undoubtedly   one   of  Massinger's   more 
1633;  remarkable  works.     The  historical  background  to  the  plot 

^"  '  *'"  is  the  liberation  of  Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian  danger 
by  Timoleon,  as  narrated  by  Plutarch.  After  he  and  the 
youthful  Leosthenes  have  led  out  the  Syracusans  to  battle, 
the  slaves  rise  and  make  themselves  lords  of  the  city,  under 
the  leadership  of  MaruUo,  the  hero  of  the  play.  On  his 
passion  for  Cleora,  whom  her  lover  Leosthenes  has  Jealously 
bidden  wear  a  kerchief  over  her  eyes  during  his  absence, 
the  interest  of  the  action  turns.  He  controls  his  passion  for 
her  by  a  heroic  effort,  and  thus  gains  her  respect,  which,  on 
the  return  of  the  furiously  jealous  Leosthenes,  passes  by 
a  natural  transition  into  a  more  tender  feeling.  So  far  the 
intrigue  is  very  interesting ;  but  when  in  the  end  it  appears 
that  the  Bondman  is  a  disguised  gentleman  of  Thebes, 
whose  object  was  to  take  vengeance  for  the  desertion  of 
his  sister  upon  Leosthenes,  till  his  fury  was  stayed  by 
Cleora's  beauty  and  virtue,  the  action  loses  the  interest  of 
novelty,  and  some  of  the  force  is  taken  out  of  the  eloquent 
declamations  on  the  wrongs  of  slaves.  Of  Massinger's 
rhetorical  ability  this  ptay  furnishes  abundant  evidence^; 

'  Seeactiv.sc.  1. 

'  It  waa  revived  in  1719  by  Belterton  under  the  title  of  Tli*  Bondman,  or 
Law  and  Libtrty  ;  and  agHin  in  1779,  with  some  alterations  by  Cumberland. 

'  See  particularly  MaruUo'a  speech,  act  iv.  sc  a.  The  farcical  flight,  at 
the  end  of  this  scene,  of  the  slaves,  on  hearing  the  crack  of  their  returning 
masters'  whips,  is  traced  hj  Langbainc  to  a  passage  in  Juatin.    Massinger's 
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and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  Brst  among  his  works  that 
suggests  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  to 
provoke  an  application  to  current  events  and  characters  of 
the  invective  put  by  him  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters'. 

In  Ti£  Renegado  (licensed  in  1624  with  the  second  r** 
title  of  The  Gentleman  of  Venice^  and  printed  in  1637)  it  f^^ 
is  easy  to  reo^nise  the  influents  of  the  religious  sentiment  1604 ; 
traceable  in  so  many  Spanish  dramas ;  and  the  remembrance  ^-  '*3''' 
of  the  well-known  fact  of  the  five  years'  confinement  of 
Cervantes  at  Algiers  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  fairly 
close  resemblance  to  a  Spanish  play  that  owes  much  to  the 
great  novelist'.  The  scene  of  Massinger's  drama  lies  at 
Tunis,  where  a  Venetian  Renegado,  Grimaldi,  has  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  power — according  to  the  wont  of 
renegades  in  the  fiction  of  this  and  of  later  ages.  But  he 
is  di^raced,  and  is  then  with  the  help  of  a  Jesuit  priest 
reconverted  to  Christianity  with  the  most  satis&ctory 
results.  The  vividly  imagined  previous  history  of  Gri- 
maldi— the  sacril^ious  act  by  which  he  became  estranged 
both  from  his  faith  and  from  his  native  city* — is,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  English  poet's  own  invention.  The  Renegado 
however  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  action,  the 
main  interest  of  which  centres  in  the  loves  of  the  Venetian 
Vitelli  and  the  Turkish  princess  Donusa.  Overcome  by 
passion,  she  at  first  tempts  the  Christian  merchant  (for  as 

conception  of  the  slaves  shows  that  his  popular  qranpathies  did  not  can; 
him  to  cjccessive  lengths. 

'  Dr.  GardiDcr  has,  h.^,  directed  attention  to  passages  alluding  to 
Buckinghani  and  Middlesex  in  act  i.  scenes  i  and  3,  and  A.  to  the 
niggardliness  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  granting  money  for  war.  Some 
of  these  passages  were  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ireland  (see  Gifford's 
edition!. — According  to  Dr.  Pbelan,  Arcbidamus'  speech  in  act  iii.  sc.  t  was 
printed  as  a  broadside  and  circulated  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  I's  preparationB 
for  the  invasion  of  England. 

*  The  second  title  was  changed  or  suppressed  before  the  production,  in 
1639,  of  Shirley'*  play,  Tki  Gmtltman  of  Vimct. 

'  See  Koeppel,  pp.  97  tqq.  Rapp  first  directed  attention  in  this 
connexion  to  Cervantes ;  Dr.  Koeppel  illustrates  the  use  made  by  him  of 
his  Algiers  experience  in  Don  Quumit  (the  slave's  story  in  Part  i),  and  In  the 
comedy  El  Trato  di  Argd.  On  this  is  said  to  be  founded  another  comedy, 
Lot  BaMca  J*  Argtl,  printed  in  1615,  and,  as  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
doubt,  made  use  of  by  Hassinger. 

'  See  act  L  BC.  I,  and  act  iv.  sc.  I. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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such  Vitelli  has  disguised  himself),  to  stray  from  the 
path  of  virtue ;  but  conscience  and  the  influence  of  the 
good  Jesuit  beckon  him  back ;  and  he  is  resisting  her 
seductions  at  the  very  moment  when  both  are  seized  by 
the  jealous  viceroy.  The  law  offers  her  a  chance  of  her 
life  being  spared  if  she  can  make  a  renegade  of  her  para- 
mour ;  instead  of  which  she  is  by  him  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  baptised  when  both  think  their  last 
hour  is  at  hand.  The  repentant  Grimaldi  however  saves 
them  by  a  bold  enterprise,  and  the  play  thus  ends  as 
a  tragi-comedy.  The  tone  of  this  work  is  decidedly 
Catholic ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  London 
dramatist  should  at  this  date  have  ventured  to  make 
a  Jesuit  the  good  angel  of  a  stage-play.  The  humour  of 
Vitelli's  servant  Gazet,  who  in  vain  aspires  to  an  office 
of  trust  in  the  seraglio,  is  perhaps  above  the  averse  of 
Massinger's  comic  passages. 
ThtPar^  Lightness  of  touch  and  vivacity  of  fancy  might  have 
^^fg^  given  an  attractiveness  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
1634),  to  The  Parliament  of  Love  (licensed  for  performance  in 
1634);  but  in  truth  the  text  has  come  down  to  us  in  so 
imperfect  a  shape,  that  it  is  perhaps  unjust  to  criticise  as 
it  stands.  This  play,  which  has  been  unhesitatingly  accepted 
as  that  licensed  by  Massinger  in  1624',  must  be  the  comedy 
which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  as  by 
William  Rowley,  and  of  which  a  MS.  copy  is  said  to 
have  been  included  in  Warburton's  unlucky  batch.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  for  concluding  that  Rowley  had 
any  share  in  the  extant  work.  It  is  manifestly,  both  in 
its  general  conception  and  in  one  of  its  episodes,  founded 
upon  a  late  French  elaboration  of  the  usage,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  art  of  the  Troubadours,  of  Courts  or 
Parliaments  of  Love  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  arising 
out  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tender  passion  *.  Thus  the 
idea  of  this  comedy  recalls  romantic  conceptions  belonging 

■  See  Fleay,  Hisloty  t^ikt  Stagi,  p.  305- 

*  Gifford,  in  hia  Introductioo  to  this  pUy,  referred  to  some  of  the  arrtls 
(decrees)  of  a  Court  of  Love  held  at  Troyea  cited  by  de  S»dc  in  his 
Uim»rts  pour  Ui  vU  dt  Fmn{oit  Pttna^m ;   but  Dr.  Koeppct,  p.  103, 
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to  an  age  very  difTerent  from  that  which  gave  it  birth. 
Massinger  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  of  our  dramatists 
to  venture  on  this  poetic  ground  ^ ;  but  to  him  it  was 
a  mere  artificial  enclosure.  His  love-cases  are  thus  a  mere 
series  of  intrigues,  hardly  relieved  by  such  conventionally 
a>mic  passages  as  he  has  managed  to  introduce ;  and  the 
result  of  his  effort,  which  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  cannot  be  described  as  pleasing  from 
any  point  of  view. 

The  Maid  of  Honour  vias  printed  in  1632;  but  the  date  Thtiiaid 
of  the  first  performance  of  this  play  can  only  be  gathered  fp,_  ^^j. 
from  internal  evidence.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  period 
of  the  ascendancy  of  Buckingham,  who  must  be  at  least 
glanced  at  in  the  character  of  Fulgentio ;  while  the  allusions 
to  the  troubles  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  hesitancy 
of  his  royal  father-in-law,  which  appear  to  underlie 
the  picture  of  the  relations  between  the  fugitive  Duke 
Ferdinand  and  the  island  king  Roberto,  suit  the  critical 
position  of  affairs  in  i6ai-a  more  closely  than  the  not 
very  dissimilar  situation  in  1634'.  The  heroine  of  this 
well-constructed  play,  the  story  of  which  is  adapted  from 
a  story  in  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Boccaccio  ^,  is  the  chaste  Camiola.  Faithful  to 
her  love  for  Bertoldo,  the  Knight  of  Malta  and  the  natural 
brother  of  Roberto,  King  of  Sicily,  she  rejects  the  imperious 
advances  of  the  king's  favourite,  Fulgentio.  Bertoldo  has 
fallen  into  captivity  in  the  course  of  an  enterprise  rashly 
begun  by  him  in  a  too  ardent  quest  of  glory,  and  sanctioned 

hai  shown  that  Massinger  made  direct  use  of  the  jlnOa  Amomm,  ■  book 
composed  in  French  prose  by  Martial,  coUed  from  his  origin  d'Auvcrgne, 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  at  Fans  in  1555  wiflu 
a  long  Latin  commentary. 

1  Dr.  Koeppel  refers  to  the  trial  presided  over  by  Don  Cupid  (a  figure 
borrowed  from  BJron's  speech  in  Lov^s  Labour's  LosI)  in  act  v.  sc.  i  of 
KuT^oa's  Parasitastrr  {printed  1606);  see  abo  act  iv.  sc.  3  of  Jonson's  TJu 
Nrw  Iim  (acted  i6ag). 

*  Dr.  Gardiner  has  assumed  the  later  date. — Halone's  assumption  of  the 
identity  of  this  ptay  with  Th>  Hotuatr  of  WonuH  (licensed  i6ae,  and 
possibly  identical  with  Tlu  Spanish  yictroy—ef.  atiU,  p.  9,  note— may  be 
regarded  as  □ntenable. 

*  Dt    Catmola    Vidua    in    his   Dt    Claris    MuUtribus.      See    Koeppel, 
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by  the  king  merely  for  the  putpose  of  ridding  himself  of 
his  brother.  Although  the  king  has  forbidden  the  payment 
of  Bertoldo's  ransom,  fixed  at  an  inordinate  sum  by  the 
captor,  Camiola  sends  the  money  by  a  faithful  follower — 
and  hopeless  lover — of  her  own '.  But  the  ransomed  Ber- 
toldo  allows  himself  to  be  seduced  from  keeping  his  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Camiola — the  condition  of  his  ransom — by  the 
passionate  advances  of  the  Duchess  Aurelia,  against  whose 
interests  his  expedition  was  undertaken.  The  solution  of 
this  complication  is  of  an  unusual  kind ' ;  Camiola  contents 
herself  with  the  repentance  of  Bertoldo,  and  takes  the  vows 
of  a  nun,  while  he  renounces  all  intentions  of  seekii^  a 
dispensation  from  his  own  knightly  obligation  of  celibacy. 
This  close  adds  a  certain  nobility  to  the  play,  and  though 
the  solution  arrived  at  would  prove  acceptable  to  very 
few  modern  audiences  ^,  it  appears  to  have  provoked  no 
objection  at  a  time  when  Catholic  ideas  might  have  been 
expected  to  excite  strenuous  opposition.  TAe  Maid  of 
Honour  is  beyond  doubt  to  be  reckoned  among  Massinger's 
most  attractive  productions  and  those  best  according  with 
the  bent  of  his  own  nature.  The  comic  character  of '  Signior 
Sylli,  a  foolish  self-lover,'  is  at  the  same  time  unusually 
diverting,  especially  in  his  references  to  his  family  traditions  *. 


■  Adorni  is  a  fine  charader  spoilt ;  Husinger,  tike  other  dramatists  ofbis 
period,  works  too  rapidly  to  lake  much  thought  of  his  minor  characters, 
provided  that  they  Gl  well  into  the  action. 

•  '  For  my  part,'  says  Aurelia  (act  v.  sc,  3\  '  1  cannot  guess  the  issue ' ; 
and  indeed  the  danmtmaU  is  only  just  sufficiently  prepared  to  prevent  it 
Trom  being  what  is  so  hazardous  in  a  serious  action, — a  comptete  surprise.— 
Dr.  Koeppel,  p.  193,  points  out  that  Massinger's  habit  of  repeating  himself 
is  exempli&ed  by  the  resemblance  between  this  Aurelia  and  her  namesake 
Id  The  Propkritss  (cC  anU,  vol.  ii.  p,  737),  in  which  this  dramatist  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  hand. 

■  Tkt  Maid  0/  Honour  yna  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1765,  in  an  adapta- 
tion by  Kemble.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  Camiola,  but  Kemble  took  the  part 
not  of  Bertoldo,  but  of  Adomi  (Gcnest,  vol,  vi.  p,  335),  Camiola  was  the 
only  part  which  Fanny  Kemble,  who  revived  the  play  at  a  later  date,  ever 
selected  for  herself.  In  her  RicorJ  of  a  Girlhood,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  will  be 
found  a  very  able  criticism  of  the  play. 

*    'But  I,  as  I  have  ever  done,  deal  simply; 
A  mark  of  sweet  simplicity,  ever  noted 
In  the  family  of  the  Syllis.'     (Act  i.  sc.  a.) 
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The  Page  is  a  specimen  of  a  type  for  which  Massii^er  had 
a  special  predilection '. 

By  far  the  best  known  comedy  of  Masslnger  is  A  New  a  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  which  was  not  printed  till  163a,  ^"^q,. 
but  was  acted  before  1636,  probably  in  the  preceding  year*.  Dtbts(aettii 
Fletcher  has,  on  metrical  grounds,  been  supposed  to  have  i^s; 
contributed  to  this  play,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
of  it.     But  the  metrical  evidence  is  not  overwhelming  ^ 
and  though  Fletcher  had  died  in  1625,  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  1633  Massii^er  would  have  assumed  the  entire 
credit  of  a  work  half  written  by  his  friend*.    The  play 
may  be  said  to  have  more  or  less  kept  possession  of  the 
Ei^lish  stage  since  it  was  revived  by  Garrick  in  1748'. 
This  enduring  popularity  is  probably  due  in  the  main  to 
two  causes.    In  the  first  place  the  chief  and  central  per- 
sonage in  the  comedy  {Sir  Giles  Overreach)  is  a  character 
drawn  with    genuine    dramatic    force,  and  is  developed 
through  a  succession  of  effectively  contrasted  situations, 
from   the  height  of  triumph  to  the  depth   of  overthrow. 
Secondly,  this  play  is   remarkable  for  a  stroi^  didactic 

'Fulg.    I  liJce  R  sbBip  wit  weU. 
^ftt.  I  cannot  endure  it, 

Hot  Ktj  of  Ibe  Syllis.'    (Aa  ii.  sc.  a.) 
•Seed. 

*  In  act  L  sc  3  of  Thi  Roman  Ador  there  is  an  unmiatakeable  (Jlu^on  to 
this  play,  marked  as  such  not  only  by  the  general  subject  of  the  '  covetoas 
man,'  but  also  by  the  quotation  from  A  Nm  ITiiy,  dfc  (act  iii.  sc.  i),  as  to 
tlie  land  which  it 

'would  tire 
A  falcon's  vnngs  iu  one  day  to  fly  over.' 
Tlu  Roman  Ador  was  licensed  in  t63&     On  the  other  hand,  in  A  Ntw 
Way,  &C.  {act  i.  sc.  a)  there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  capture  of  Breda 
by   Spinola  in   1635.     Mr.   Fleay   thinks   this    passage  was  inserted    by 
Maaainger  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  original  production  of  the  play,  and 
dates  this  before  Hay  163a,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Herbert's  entries.     It 
may,  however,  as  Hr.  Boyle  points  out,  have  been  licensed  in  the  interval 
indicated  by  the  long  gap  which  occurs  in  these  entries  in  1635. 
■  See  Mr.  Boyle's  Uble  in  Englisclu  Studitit,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
•  Sec  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Carnarvon. 

'He  did  not,  however,  play  Sir  Giles  himself  (see  Genest,  vol.  iv.  p.  359), 
and  the  part  is  thus  most  memorably  associated  with  Edmund  Kean,  who 
acted  it  in  iHarj. — A  German  adaptation  by  Achim  von  Amim  was  acted  at 
Beiiin  in  tSai  (Goedeke,  GrwWnss,  voL  iii.  p.  949),  and  there  exists  alto 
«  GermaB  translatioo  by  Count  Baudissin. 
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element,  clothed  in  rhetoric  of  a  very  striking  kind, — a 
combination  which  on  the  stage  very  frequently  proves 
irresistible.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  for  the  general 
idea  and  the  plot  of  this  comedy  its  author  was  indebted  to 
Middleton's  A  Trick  to  Caick  the  Old  One^ ;  but  Massinger 
has  adapted  the  process  of  the  action  to  the  wholly  or^nal 
conception  of  the  central  character  of  his  play. 

Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  far  from  being  a  usurer  of  the 
ordinary  type.     As  is  said  in  the  play  ^ — 

'To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself 

And  wears  a  cloak  of  one  and  twenty  years 

On  a  suit  of  fourteen  groats,  bought  of  the  hangman. 

To  grow  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common ; 

But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  servants, 

Who  must  at  his  command  do  any  outrage ; 

Rich  in  his  habit,  vast  in  his  expenses, 

Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 

In  wealth,  and  lordships. 

He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates 

And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill  men. 

As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  reprove  him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  were  never 

Lodged  so  unluckily.' 
By  encouraging  his  nephew's  prodigality  and  obtaining 
bonds  and  mortgages  from  him,  he  has  ruined  the  young 
man,  as  he  has  ruined  every  one  with  whom  he  has  come 
into  contact.  He  knows  neither  of  scruples  nor  of  pity; 
wisdom,  except  of  the  worldly  kind,  he  holds  in  profound 
scorn — 

'  I  would  be  worldly  wise ;  for  the  other  wisdom 

That  doth  prescribe  us  a  well  govem'd  life 

And  to  do  right  to  others,  as  ourselves, 

I  value  not  an  atom*.' 

He  goads  his  neighbours  into  law-suits  in  order  that,  his 

'  FukiMf^  vol.ii.p.516.  The  resembUneea  lie  chiefly  in  the  p«rslle1tsm  of 
the  situatjons  ofWellborn  and  Wilgood,  and  in  the  behaviour  of  the  creditors 
inboth  pieces  before  and  after  the  turn  in  the  fortunesof  their  debtor.  Murall 
the  '  lerm-driver '  in  Uassingcr  cuinot  be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Dainpit 
the  'trampler'  in  Hiddlelon. — The  name  of  the  steward  Order  may  possibly 
be  taken  from  that  of  the  '  Harahall  of  the  hall '  in  Tlu  FatrU  Qat^t,  bk.  v. 
canto  ix.  st  33. 

'  Act  ii.  sc  a^  *  Act  [i.  sc.  i. 
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beii^  the  lot^r  purse,  he  may  be  able  to  ruin  tbeoi 
and  absorb  their  lands ;  he  keeps  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 

*>*S  P^y-  -So  he  serve 

My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not. 
Friendship  is  but  a  word';' — 

he  bids  his  henchman  tempt  the  nephew  whom  he  has 
pauperised  to  crimes  which  may  bring  him  to  the  gallows ; 
in  all  his  doings  and  schemes  he  is  a  ruthless  fiend,  without 
even  the  cme  human  fibre  in  his  nature  retained  even  by 
a  Shylock  or  a  Barabas.  For  the  final  purpose  of  his 
ambition  is,  after  making  himself  the  owner  of  unbounded 
wealth,  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  nobleman,  and  thus 
to  enjoy  his  triumph  over  the  lords  and  ladies  whom  he 
has  beggared:  'There  are  Udies 

Of  errant  knights  decay'd,  and  brought  so  low 

That  for  cast  clothes  and  meat  will  gladly  serve  her. 

And  'tis  my  glory,  though  I  come  from  the  dty. 

To  have  their  issue  whom  I  have  undone, 

To  kneel  to  mine  as  bondslaves*.' 

But  no  love  for  his  daughter  is  mixed  in  this  design — and 
in  a  scene  which  is  infinitely  the  most  powerful  of  the  play, 
although  of  a  ghastly  cynicism  in  its  conception,  he  bids 
her  make  light  of  her  virgin  purity  in  order  to  gain  the  end 
which  he  has  in  view  ^. 

Obviously,  Massinger  deseed  this  character  both  with 
the  view  of  painting  a  monster  of  moral  iniquity,  and 
with  that  of  commentii^  on  what  seemed  to  him — perhaps 

'  Act  ii  Bc.  I. 

■  Ih,    PixtA  cf.  act  W.  BC  I : 

'Kow,  for  these  other  ^ddlitiK  complaints 

Breath'd  out  in  bittcraess ;  as  when  they  call  me 

Ezlorttoner,  ^rant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 

On  my  poor  neig-bbour's  right,  or  grand  indoser 

Of  what  waa  common,  to  my  private  uac  ; 

Hay,  when  my  ear?  are  pieiced  with  widows'  cries. 

And  undone  orphani  wash  with  teaca  my  threshold, 

1  only  think  what  't  is  to  have  my  daughter 

Right  honourable ;  and  't  is  a  powerful  chann 

Hakes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity. 

Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience.' 
>  Act  iiL  sc  9. 
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in  part  for  reasons  more  personal  than  those  which  moved 
other  dramatists  of  the  age  when  they  harped  on  the  same 
string — a  serious  social  evil.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  made 
to  declare  that  there  ever  has  been 

<a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  us  and  true  gentry" — 

and  it  was  thus  sought  to  bring  home  by  means  of  this 
terrible  example  the  dangers  threatening  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country  from  the  usurpation  of  the  wealthy 
commercial  classes.     In  the  end,  however,  the  devices  of 
Overreach  are  overthrown ;  for,  as  it  is  finely  said, 
'  Hard  things  are  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means, 
And  judgment,  being  a  gift  derived  from  heaven, 
Though  sometimes  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  woddly  men. 
That  ne'er  consider  from  whom  they  receive  it. 
Forsakes  such  as  abuse  the  giver  of  it 
Which  is  the  reason  that  the  politic 
And  cunnii^  statesman,  that  believes  he  &thoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth. 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reach'd*.' 

The  nephew  finds  'a  new  way  to  pay  his  old  debts','  the 
dat^hter  marries  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  the  two 
^ents  of  the  usurer's  overthrow,  the  good  Lord  Lovell  and 
the  kind  Lady  Allworth,  appropriately  pair  off  tc^ether. 
The  vile  tool  of  the  usurer,  Marrall,  after  tricking  his 
master  out  of  bis  bond,  is  kicked  off  the  st^e,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  himself  goes  mad.  This  last  effect  is 
introduced  rather  as  an  ultimate  stage  device  than  with 
any  real  intrinsic  power.  Indeed,  even  in  the  finest  passages 
of  this  play  there  is  evidence  of  effort,  such  as  is  generally 
traceable  in  Massinger.  As  for  the  comic  character  of  Justice 
Greedy,  it  is  too  trite  for  its  derivation  to  be  worth  enquiry. 
The  Roman  Actor  (acted  in  1636*,  and  printed  in  1629) 

■  Cf.  Heywood's  Th4  Fair  Maid  oftkt  ExAtmgt,  act  ii.  sc.  a  1 
'  thoa  bloodhound,  that  dost  hunt 
The  dear,  dear  life  of  noble  genby,' 
Hejwood  nas  probably,  like  Massinger,  bom  or  (which  is  more  to  Eh« 
point)  bred  a  gentlcmui. 
•  Act  V.  Bc.  I.  '  Act  Iv.  «c  I. 

'  The  allusions  in  the  speech  of  Puis  in  act  i.  sc  3  seem  to  show  that 
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is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  author's  plays ;  and  it  is  The 
easy  to  understand  how  it  should  have  met  with  consider-  5^" 
able  success  on  its  first  production,  and,  after  beii^  much  (ort<rf 
lauded  by  contemporary  poets,  should  have  been  revived  by  ^^iaol. 
Betterton  and  at  later  dates*.  Massinger  himself  declares 
that  he '  ever  held  it  as  the  most  perfect  birth  of  his  Minerva,' 
and  perhaps  herein  judged  more  correctly  than  is  usual  with 
poets  when  determining  the  relative  merits  of  their  own 
works.  The  subject  is  very  happily  chosen;  the  authorities 
(Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius)  are  used  with  a  notable  com- 
bination of  care  and  freedom ;  and  the  course  of  the  action 
is  worked  out  with  a  sincerity  of  feeling  for  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account.  There  was  a  certain  boldness  in  con- 
stituting an  actor  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  and  in  seeking  to 
show  in  his  person  how  true  a  dignity  of  mind  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  where  the  world  is  least  disposed  to  seek  it. 
Yet  the  experiment  was  not  really  so  hazardous  as  it  seems ; 
for  the  glamour  which  surrounded  the  actor  was  as  great  in 
the  days  of  James  as  in  those  of  Domitian,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  his  social  status,  or  perhaps  all  the  more  likely  to 
prove  irresistible  because  of  his  supposed  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  trammels  of  custom.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Massniger,  in  part  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  part  seizing  it  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  to  which 
be  was  no  stranger,  not  only  delivered  hit  soul  on  the  theme 
of  the  imputations  so  constantly  cast  on  his  profession,  but 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  from  bis  own  experience. 
Of  all  the  playwrights  of  his  age,  he  perhaps  most  lately 
exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
— '  search  into  the  secret  of  the  time 


althoi^h  this  circumstance  cannot  of  course  invalidate  the 
justice  of  his  defence  that '  we  cannot  help  it,'  if  what  we 

this  play  was  produced  after  A  Niw  Wivf  lo  Pay  Old  DMs,  and  probably 
after  a  rerisioD  by  HaasinEer  of  Middleton's  Tht  Old  Law. 

■  It  wtu  performed  (according  to  Geneat)  in  173a  and  1796,  and  as  a  one* 
act  play,  with  the  aub-title  of  TAt  Dramiia  VhuKeatUm,  for  the  benefit  of 
Edmund  Kean,  who  took  the  pHTt  of  Pons,  on  June  3,  iSaa  (A,  vol.  iz. 
p.  139). 
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represent  comes  straight  home  to  the  individual  spectator  •. 
At  any  rate,  a  worthy  conception  of  a  noble  profession  is 
here  frankly  and  courageously  assumed  *,  and  exemplified 
in  its  representative,  the  Roman  actor  Paris,  After  beii^ 
upheld  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  against  the 
timorous  censures  of  the  Senate,  he  falls  a  victim  to  the 
tyrant's  jealousy,  provoked  (not  unnaturally)  by  the  infatua- 
tion with  which  the  actor's  art  has  inspired  Domitian's 
chosen  mistress,  Domitia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Aelius  Lamia. 
But  the  despot  himself  respects  the  artist  in  the  supposed 
rival ;  and  takes  his  life,  as  it  were  deferentially,  in  the 
course  of  a  dramatic  scene  enacted  by  Paris  and  himself. 
This  device  of  a  play  within  the  play,  or  rather  a  scene 
within  the  scene,  is  employed  not  less  than  thrice  within 
the  compass  of  this  tragedy^;  and  yet  so  ingeniously  is 
its  use  varied,  and  so  effectively  is  the  series  brought  to 
a  climax,  that  even  in  this  respect  the  construction  deserves 
high  praise.  The  overthrow  of  Domitian  himself,  which 
forms  part  of  an  episode  of  some  power,  though  accom- 
panied by  an  unnecessary  apparition  of  ghosts,  serves  as 
a  Btting  close ;  and  there  is  sufficient  individuality  in  &e 
character  of  the  tyrant,  and  sufficient  reality  of  passicm  in 
that  of  Domitia,  to   furnish   impressive   contrasts   to   the 

'  See  the  speech  of  Paris  before  the  Senate,  act  i.  sc.  3.     It  is  here  that 
occur  the  references  to  Hassioger's  own  plays  noticed  above. 
'  '  Ataop,  For  the  profit,  Paris, 

And  mercenary  gain,  they  are  things  beneath  as.  .  .  . 
Pmfii.  Our  aim  is  glory,  and  to  leave  our  names 
To  aftertime.'    (Act  i.  sc  i.) 
*  Act  ii.  sc.  I,  where  the  '  Cure  of  Avarice,  filch'd  out  of  Horace  '  (Satirta, 
bk.  ii.  3.  w.  141  stfg,),  fails  to  convert  the  old  miser  Philatgus  ;  act  iii.  sc  a, 
where  Paris  as  Iphis  bewitches  Domitia  in  an  interlude  taken  from  Ovid 
(Maamorphosia,  bk.  xiv.  w.  698  seqq.) ;  and  act  iv.  sc.  a,  where  the  Emperor, 
determined  to  kill  Paris,  commands  him  to  play 

'but  one  short  scene — that,  where  the  lady 
In  an  imperious  way  commands  the  servant 
To  be  unthankful  to  his  patron :  when 
My  cue's  to  enter,  prompt  me.' — 
As  Dr.  Koeppcl  suggests,  Ham/tl  may  have  suggested  the  device;  or,  far 
that  matter,  so  may  T/it  Sfitmish  Tragidy. — A  curious  parallel  to  Massinger's 
use  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Ste.  Beuve  {Port-Rayal,  ed.  18&J,  vol.  i.  pp.  t^^ 
ttqq.)   la  KotroWa  Saha  GtHisI  mmiJim f^in  rtpramlant  UmyalirttlAdriiH 
the  converted  actor  identifies  himself  wiUi  the  martyr  whom  be  enacts. 
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tranquil  d^ity  of  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  enhanced  as  it  is 
by  effective  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  artistic 
power. 

In   TAe  Picture  (licensed  in  1629,  and   printed  in  the   ThePidun 
following  year)  we  are  once  more  taken  back  to  one  of  J^^. 
those  comedies  of  violent  intrigue  of  which  the  drama  of  ^.  1630). 
this  period  is  so  peculiarly  prolific.     The  fable  of  this  play 
may,  as  the  old  quarto  asserts,  be  a  'true  Hungarian  story'; 
it  was,  however,  taken  in  substance  by  Massinger  from  a 
novel  by  Bandello  translated  in  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure^. 
Massinger  has  added  the  character  of  the  ambitious  Queen 
Honoria  ^. 

The  rather  ingenious  plot  described  below  is  not  ineffec- 
tively worked  out ;  though  as  usual  Massinger  has  but  little 
true  pathos  or  humour  at  command  for  interesting  us  in  the 
persons  of  the  action,  besides  stimulating  curiosity  by  the 
turns  of  the  action  itself.  The  honest  old  councillor  Eubulus 
is  a  good  representative  of  a  type  much  affected  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  indeed  by  many  other  dramatists. 

>  Bandella,  i.  ai ;  PaynCer,  ii.  aS  (Koeppel).— Alfred  de  Mus»et  used  the 
same  fouiidations  for  Barberiiu,  a  plajr  written  with  his  usual  originality  of 

'  The  plot  deserves  aummarisiiig. — Hathias,  a  poor  knight  of  Bohemia, 
on  sallying  forth  to  relieve  his  poverty  by  the  meed  of  warlike  achievements, 
obtuDS  from  his  friend  Julio  Baptiata,  a  great,  or  as  he  is  in  the  play  fact  L 
sc  i)  still  more  appropriately  tenned,  'a  general  scholar,'  a  picture  of  his 
wife  Sophia,  which  possesses  the  magic  property  of  changing  its  hues  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  sentiment  and  conduct  in  the  conjugal  fidelity 
of  its  original.  Husband  and  wife  are  at  heart  true  to  one  another ;  but 
(heir  fidelity  is  in  either  case  exposed  to  sore  temptations.  Mathias'  heroic 
exploits  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Hungary  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
imperious  Queen  Honoria,  whose  haughty  temper  brooks  no  rivalry,  and 
who  on  hearing  Hathias'  praises  of  his  wife  is  moved  by  pride — not  by  love 
— to  tempt  him  in  person  to  infidelity,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
seduce  Sophia  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  means  of  two  lying  courtiers,  sent 
to  her  with  false  reports  of  her  husband's  conduct.  Sophia  is  thus  made  to 
waver  in  her  constancy  ;  and  on  the  picture  revealing  to  Hathias  the  con- 
dition of  her  mind,  he  is  likewise  about  to  give  way  to  the  supposed  passion 
of  tbe  Queen.  But  Sophia's  virtue  is  proof  against  the  dangers  by  which  it 
is  beset ;  and  the  two  courtiers  are  deservedly  caught  in  their  own  toils. 
The  Queen  sees  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  becomes  the  submissive  wife  of 
ber  uxorious  husband  ;  while  Sophia,  after  reading  Mathias  a  severe  lesson 
on  the  wrongfulness  of  his  jealous  (ears  which  caused  him  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  test  of  the  picture,  is  restored  to  happiness. 
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The  rascally  courtiers  Ubaldo  and  Ricardo  are  too  ofTensive 
to  be  amusing '. 
Tht  Gnat  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence  QiceoseA  in  l627,and  printed  in 
norrZi  ^^35)  exhibits  a  skilful  treatment  of  a  theme  with  which  the 
English  stage  was  already  familiar ;  for  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  Massinger  in  this  instance  transplanted  into  the 
favourite  Italian  soil  the  story  of  a  popular  English  play*. 
But  an  air  of  refinement  not  usual  in  Massinger  graces  this 
re-fashioning  of  old  material  in  a  new  and  ampler  form. 
Duke  '  Cozimo '  has  magnanimously  to  pardon  both  his 
nephew  and  heir  Giovanni  and  his  favourite  Sanazarro, 
each  of  whom  had  for  his  own  purpose  sought  to  hide  from 
him  the  truth  as  to  the  charms  and  virtues  of  Giovanni's 
love,  Lidia,  the  daughter  of  the  young  prince's  tutor.  The 
character  of  Lidia  herself,  although  not  wholly  free  from 
artificiality,  reveals  a  true  maidenly  purity  such  as  is  but 
rarely  imaged  in  the  drama  of  this  period  ;  and  passages  in 
this  play  approach — it  cannot  perhaps  be  sakl  that  they 
attain — to  poetic  pathos  '.  The  humour  of  Calandrino, 
Giovanni's  servant  and  a  would-be  courtier,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  hackneyed,  not  to  say  exhausted,  type*.  The 

'  It  is  however  a  good  touch  when  on  their  brLnging  to  Sophia  the  new* 
of  her  husband'*  safeQr  and  prosperity,  and  her  returning  thanks  to  Heaven, 
Ubaldo  (full  of  evil  thoughts)  sagaciously  observes, 
'  I  do  not  like 
This  ^mple  devotion  in  her  ;  it  is  seldom 
Practised  among  my  mistresses. 
Ricardo.  Or  mine. 

WohU  l/uy  knt^  to  I  hHow  not  who,  for  the  possession 
Of  such  inestimable  wealth,  before 
They  thank'd  the  bringers  of  it?  the  poor  lady 
Does  want  instnictioD.'     (Act  Hi,  sc  a.) 

*  See  tMtt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  609-10,  as  to  j4  Knacki  to  Kntmi  a  Knavt  (printed 
1594)- 

'  See  f.g.  Calandrino's  speech  (act  i.  sc.  i),  'For  bad  I  been  your 
equal,'  &c. ;  and  his  fancied  farewell  tu  his  hopes  of  happiness  by  her  side 
(act  V.  sc  3). 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  where  Calandrino  obtains  the  Duke's 
consent  to  his  marriage  on  the  plea  that  a  daidtmlutit  of  the  contemporary 
Stage  may  be  thus  supplied : 

'Why,  the  whole  race 
Of  such  as  can  act  naturally  fools'  parts 
Are  quite  worn  out;  and  they  that  do  survive 
Do  only  xany  us.' 
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political  allusions  in  this  play,  if  they  are  such,  are  too 
casual  and  indirect  to  call  for  special  comment. 

The  Emperor  of  the  ^oj/ (licensed  in  1631,  and  printed  ThtEm- 
in  the  same  year)  appears  to  have  been  at  first  ill  received,  J^^ 
but  after  being  reproduced  at  Court,  to  have  grown  into  {aotdand 
favour^.  Upon  the  whole,  the  earlier  and  less  favourable  ^' ^°3'J' 
judgment  would  seem  to  have  been  the  more  correct  one. 
The  plot  of  the  play  is  a  version — which  towards  the 
conclusion  becomes  extremely  free — of  a  very  curious 
chapter  of  Byzantine  history.  Part  of  this  story  might  at 
first  sight,  according  to  Gibbon's  expression,  be  'deemed 
an  incredible  romance,'  while  an  episode  embroidered  on  it 
by  Greek  inventiveness — viz.  the  story  of  the  migratory 
apple — is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  historian, '  fit  only  for 
The  Araiian  Nig-Als,  where  somethii^  not  very  unlike  it 
may  be  found  '.'  But  Massii^r  has  not  made  any  very 
successful  use  of  a  strange  and,  in  its  way,  fascinating  story, 
or  invested  with  any  marked  interest  the  character  of  the 
Empress  Eudocia,  which  well  deserved  original  dramatic 
treatment.  The  stru^le  for  supremacy  between  Pulcheria, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Yout^er,  and 
the  youthful  rival  whom  her  influence  had  raised  from  a 
suppliant's  place  to  a  share  of  the  imperial  throne,  forms 
merely  an  episode  of  the  drama,  instead  of  its  central  action. 
The  Emperor's  jealousy  of  his  kinsman  Paulinus,  while 
trivial  in  its  origin  ^  and  bombastic  in  the  expression  given 

'  See  the  Prologttt  at  Cotoi : 

'And  fct  this  poor  work  suffered  by  tfae  rage 
And  eovy  of  some  Catos  of  the  stage.' 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  probably  one  of  the  two  plays 
to  whose  ill-success  reference  is  made  in  the  Pmlogut  to  Tht  Gmirdiati, 

'  See  Gibbon,  DecUru  and  Fail,  ch.  ucii,  and  cC  FInlay,  Gmct  tmdirlht 
Romata,  pp.  174-6  and  tiolt  as  to  authorities. — Dr.  Koeppel,  h.  3.,  pp.  ia6 
Mff,  (who  also  refers  to  Gregorovius'  monograph  AAmata,  3rd  ed.  189a), 
shows  that  Hassinger  may  have  used  a  French  translation  of  Zonaras 
published  in  1583,  as  In  this  writer  and  Cedrenus  occur  all  the  inci- 
dents in  the  first  four  acts  of  the  play.  Tlie  incident  of  the  apple 
is  in  Cedrenus,  but  not  in  Zonaras.  For  its  appearance  in  Tht  Arabian 
NigliU  see  Tlu  Stmy  <if  Iht  Tim  Jffila  in  DaUiel's  lUustraUd  Arabian 
A^Ms'  EnltriaittnuHU,  pp.  141  stqq. — The  story  of  Eudocia  was  again 
dnunatically  treated  in  Lee's  Tkiodosita,  or  Th*  Font  ef  Loot  (see  betow). 

■  'Alt  this  pother  for  an  apple,'  the  Qippant  Flaccilla  not  inappropriately 
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to  it ',  is  strangely  enough  not  permitted  by  the  dramatist 
to  bring  about  the  tragic  consequences  which  it  historically 
entailed ;  indeed  his  dAtouemgnt  approaches  the  borders  of 
comedy  by  representing  the  supposed  paramour  of  the 
Empress  as  not  only  laid  up  with  gout  *  but  otherwise  the 
reverse  of  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scene  in 
the  last  act  in  which  Eudocia  is  confessed  by  her  husband 
di^uised  as  a  friar,  and  thus  enabled  to  vindicate  her  virtue 
to  his  satisfaction,  is  happily  imagined,  and  seems  to  follow 
with  the  bent  of  the  dramatist's  mind  in  matters  religious  *. 
A  scene  of  this  play,  where  Massinger  with  some  humour 
parodies  the  elaborate  titles  of  Byzantine  court  etiquette, 
Pulcheria  taking  occasion  to  banish  the  '  Minion  of  the 
Suburbs '  and  the  '  Master  of  the  Habit  and  Manners  *,'  as 
well  as  the  Projector,  gives  vigorous  utterance  to  opinions 
which  seem  strange  in  a  play  received  with  &vour  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  I '.     But  perhaps  the  passage  need  not 

obKrves  (act  L  9c  5).    Or  courae  the  operatiOD  of  u)  apple,  like  that  of 
a  handkerchief,  may  be  saved  from  triviality. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Theodosius  (li.)  :  '  What  an  earthquake  I  feel  io  me  I ' 

*  This  incident  is  taken  from  some  of  the  Byzantine  authorities.  At  this 
point  of  the  action,  a  poor  attempt  is  made  to  create  a  comic  diversion  in 
J onson's  tnanner  by  the  introduction  of  an  Empiric  who  professes  to  cure  all 

'  Could  it  faave  been  suggested  by  a  scene  which  leads  to  a  directly 
opposite  result  in  Peele's  Ckronidt  of  Edward  I  (cf.  milt,  toL  L  p.  369  noli)  \ 

*  Of  the  ii^ma  toi!  mXarJw  T^r  KonrrarnvniwiXteif  a  full  acGOnnt  will 
be  found  in  J.  H.  Krause,  Dit  BysmtiHer  dea  MitltlalUn. 

»    '  PaUh.  Projector,  I  treat  first 

Of  you  and  your  disciples ;  you  roar  out. 

All  is  the  King's,  his  wiU  above  his  laws ; 

And  that  fit  tributes  are  too  gentle  yokes 

For  his  poor  subjects:  whispering  in  his  ear 

If  he  would  have  their  fear,  no  man  should  dare 

To  bring  a  salad  from  his  country  garden 

Without  the  paying  gabel ;  kill  a  hen, 

Without  excise:  and  that  if  he  dedre 

To  have  his  children  or  his  servants  wear 

Their  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  you  affirm 

In  policy  'tis  fit  the  owner  should 

Pay  for  them  by  the  poll ;  or,  if  the  prince  want 

A  present  sum,  he  may  command  a  ci^ 

Impossibilities,  and  for  non-performance 

Compel  it  to  submit  to  any  fine 

His  officers  shall  impose.     Is  this  the  way 

To  make  our  emperor  happy  t*  &c. 
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be  taken  as  showing  more  than  that  the  surroundii^  of 
the  King  were  not  so  conscious  as  later  historians  have 
been  of  the  general  tendencies  of  the  financial  policy 
which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  pursue.  Elsewhere  the 
Emperor  is  made  to  give  expression  to  a  nobly-conceived 
invective  against  the  flattery  which  seeks  to  make  kings 
believe  themselves  omnipotent^.  Finally,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  this  play  contains  a  lyric  which  appears  to  me  of 
a  beauty  very  unusual  in  Massinger,  whose  compositions 
of  this  kind  are  as  a  rule  commonplace  ^ 

Believe  as  You  List  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  ^'^^ 
the  plays  of  Massinger  irretrievably  lost  to  posterity  (yemstd 
through  Warburton's  cook,  when  it  was  fortunately  re-  '63')- 
covered  in  1844*.  Beyond  all  doubt  this  play,  which  was 
licensed  in  May  1631,  was  that  which  in  Uie  January  pre- 
ceding Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  refused  to  license, '  because 
it  did  contain  dai^erous  matter,  as  the  deposing  of  Sebas- 
tian, King  of  Portugal,  by  Philip  II.  and  there  beir^  a 
peace  sworn  betwixt  the  Kings  of  England  and  Spain.' 
Don  Sebastian's  adventures  had  been  made  known  to  English 
readers  in  a  pamphlet  published  so  far  back  as  1601  by  the 
ingenious  Anthony  Munday,  and  an  elaborate  French 
narrative,  which  was  either  used  by  Massinger  or  which  was 
based  on  the  same  original  as  his  dramatic  version  of  the 
story,  had  appeared  in  1605*.  But  the  peace  with  Spain 
was  not  quite  two  months  old  when  this  play  first  came 
before  the  licenser.  The  trust  of  King  Charles  in  the 
promise  of  her  moral  support  in  his  endeavours  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  was  not  shared  by  the  great 

■  See  Theodosius'  speech  (act  v.  sc.  a) : 

'  Wherefore  pay  you 
Such  adoration  to  b  sinfiil  creature?"  &c. 

*  EudocU's  song,  which,  like  DesdemoQB,  she  sings  before  her  expected 
catastrophe  :  'Wbyart  thou  slow,  thou  rest  of  trouble,  Deathr  (act  v.  sc.3}. 

*  It  was  edited  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1848  by  Crofton  Croker,  aod  has 
rince  been  reprinted  in  a  more  correct  form  by  Colonel  Cunninghani,  to 
irhoiD  is  due  the  idenliGcation  of  its  subject  with  the  story  of  Don  Sebastian 
of  Portugal  (see  iHtnJuciary  Noiia,  p.  xiv). — An  examination  of  the  text 
will  be  found  in  a  contribution  to  the  (Old)  Shatts/nan's  Sodtfy't  Paftrs, 
ToL  W  (1849). 

*  See  the  parallel  passages  cited  by  Eoeppel,  n.  *,  pp.  155  itgq. 
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body  of  his  subjects,  and  least  of  all  by  the  opponents  of  his 
administration — opponents  whose  attention  was  by  no  means 
concentrated  on  constitutional  questions  ;  and  a  widespread 
fear  prevailed  that  he  might  be  made  the  dupe  of  the 
same  courteous  but  really  immoveable  diplomacy  that  had 
foiled  the  statecraft  of  his  father  '■  The  temptation  was 
therefore  great,  while  insinuating  the  applicability  of  the 
incidents  of  the  play  to  '  a  late  and  sad  example,'  to 
intermix  allusions  which  might  bear  a  still  more  closely 
interesting  interpretation  *. 

The  hero  of  this  trs^edy  is  '  Antiochus,  King  of  the 
Lower  Asia,  a  fugitive '  at  Carthage,  who  after  his  defeat 
by  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  taken  flight  to  India, 
where  he  '  spent  many  years  with  the  gymnosophists,'  and 
who  now  after  two-and-twenty  years  of  wanderings  re- 
appears to  make  his  identity  known.  The  Carthaginians 
are  in  doubt  whether  to  place  credit  in  him ;  but  the  Roman 
ambassador  Flaminius  prevails,  and  King  Antiochus  has  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  King  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Pursued  to 
this  court  by  the  Roman,  he  is  delivered  up  to  his  implacable 
foe.  Flaminius  craftily  endeavours  to  make  him  renounce 
his  claims — employing  the  wiles  of  a  courtesan  for  the  pur- 
pose— but  the  royal  sufferer  remains  firm.  In  the  end  he 
is  reccgnised  as  the  true  Antiochus  by  a  Roman  proconsul 
and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  of  old  showed  high  favour  at 
his  court.  Flaminius  is  di^paced ;  but  the  King  himself  is 
doomed  to  death  ^. 

'  Like  his  fBlher,  too,  he  kept  up  an  undeistandiog  with  theotberside, — 
in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  who  hid  entered  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  1630. 

'  See  Prologut ;  and  cC  Gardiner,  h.  s.,  pp.  300  siqq. 
*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  observe  that  no  such  adventures  ever  berell 
anj*  Antiochus,  and  that  the  historical  names  and  relations  mixed  up  in  the 
action  are  a  mere  deceptkiD  which  '  any  schoolboy '  could  expose.     Indeed 
in  his  Prolopie  the  author  warns  the  audience  that  if  they 
'find  what's  Roman  here, 
Grecian  or  Asiatic,  draw  too  near 
A  late  and  sad  example,  'tii  confesl 
He's  but  an  English  scholar;  at  his  beat 
A  stranger  to  cosmography,  and  may  err 
In  the  country's  names,  the  shape  and  character 
Of  the  person  he  presents' — 
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The  theme  of  BeKeve  as  You  List  is  in  itself  eminently 
suitable  for  tn^c  treatment,  and  indeed  in  some  sense 
belongs  to  a  class  of  subjects  which  has  proved  attractive 
to  more  than  one  dramatist  of  mark*.  It  mil  however  be 
observed  that  Massinger  (notwithstandii^  the  title  of  hia 
play)  has  no  intention  of  leavii^  any  doubt  as  to  the  true 
royalty  of  his  hero,  upon  whose  martyr-like  dignity  he  has 
concentrated  the  interest  of  his  drama,  while  the  enei^ 
of  Flaminius  and  his  '  intelligence  department '  is  in  its 
turn  held  up  to  odium.  The  scene  is  powerfully  conceived, 
in  which  the  famished  King  is  touched  by  the  supposed 
compassion  of  his  female  visitor,  till  he  rec<^nise3  in  her 
a  vile  agent  of  his  enemy's  craft  * ;  and  considerable  skill 
is  shown  in  the  contrivance  of  the  catastrophe,  where,  after 
being  reci^rnised  by  Marcellus  and  his  wife,  the  King  is 

and,  as  already  observed,  Anliochus  is  really  no  olb«r  tfaan  KiDg  Sebastian 
of  Portugal,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Charles  V,  whose  expeditioa  afainst 
Horocco  ended  in  the  terrible  massacre  of  his  whole  army.  Whether  he 
had  himself  fallen  on  the  Geld  of  battle,  remained  doubtful ;  and  not  less 
than  four  persons  afterwards  made  their  appearance  in  Portugal,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  claiming  to  be  the  lost  Sebastian.  One  of 
these  appeared  twenty  years  after  ^le  battle,  and  after  many  strange 
adventures  was  consigned  to  the  galleys  at  Naples  and  died  either  here  or 
in  imprisonment  in  Casdlc.  The  mysterious  fate  of  Don  Sebastian  is  referred 
to  io  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wil  at  Staeral  Wtapons  (act  i.  sc.  a).— As  to 
Dryden's  Doh  Stboilian  see  below,  chap.  ix. — It  Is  no  doubt  very  probable 
that  many  passages  in  Btlievi  as  You  List  are  seasoned  by  allusions  to  the 
Palatinate  question  and  the  hesitation  [not  very  justly)  imputed  to  Charles  I 
about  doing  his  best  on  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law,  then  near 
the  dose  of  his  troubled  course  [  possibly  too  the  energy  of  the  '  Queen  of 
I^usias'  may  have  been  intended  to  reflect  honourably  upon  Henrietta 
Maria.  But  we  should  I  think  err  in  supposing  that  an  appeal  to  popular 
sentiment  was  designed  by  allusions  so  cautiously  contrived  that  authority 
tnuld  not  have  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  upon  them;  at  the  utmost  they 
were  to  the  address  of  a  select  few,  whose  perception  of  their  meaning 
could  do  Utile  good  to  at^  one,  except  perhaps  the  author. — The  author  of 
the  contribution  lo  the  (Old)  SJiatesptarw  Sodtt/a  Paptrs,  cited  above, 
suggests  that  the  application  to  which  the  Prologue  refers  is  to  the  sufferings 
of  King  Charles  I,  and  that  the  Prologue  was  added  to  the  play  on  a  revival 
after  the  Restoration. 

>  See  below  as  to  Ford's  Pirtm  tVarbtdi. — '  AU  ages,'  says  Flaminius 
(act  li.  Bc  a),  tj^^^  l^^p  furnished 

With  such  as  have  usurped  upon  the  names 
And  peiaons  of  dead  princes.' 

"  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 
VOL.  111.  D 
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consigned  to  death  by  the  very  man  who  has  been  honour- 
able enough  to  recc^ise  his  identity.  The  recovery  of 
this  play  has  certainly  added  to  the  list  of  Massinger's 
worthiest  dramatic  efforts. 
ThiCty  The  City  Madam,  licensed  in  1632,  was  not  printed  till 
iacieii  "5.53-  ^  cannot  agree  with  the  contention  that  either  the 
1633;  versification  or  any  other  internal  indication  points  to  the 
pr- 1  53;-  authorship  of  any  other  writer  than  Massinger ' ;  nor  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  this  play  was  not  written  by  the  author 
oiA  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  with  which  it  is  distinctly 
cogaaXe  in  sentiment.  The  character  of  Luke  Frugal, 
although  inferior  in  force  to  that  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
is  dramatically  effective,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  marked 
success  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  actor  of  our  own  day, 
whose  Overreach  is  more  generally  remembered*.  Luke 
Frugal,  after  leadii^  the  life  of  a  prodigal,  has  become  a 
recipient  of  his  brother's  charity.  As  such,  he  hypocritically 
assumes  the  character  of  a  submissive  and  smooth-tongued 
dependant,  and  ingratiates  himself  impartially  with  the 
well-disposed  and  the  evil-disposed  alike'.  But  he  is 
suddenly  subjected  to  the  crucial  test  of  the  inheritance  of 
all  the  wealth  of  his  brother,  who  has  pretended  retire- 
ment into  a  monastery.  He  is  now  at  once  transformed  into 
a  monster  of  selfish  avarice,  and  on  the  promise  of  untold 
gains  even  consents  to  send  his  sister-in-law  and  her 
dai^hters  to  Vii^nia,  to  be  offered  up  as  sacrifices  to  the 

'  See,  however,  Fleay,  EngUsh  Dmma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  095-7,  '^^  passage 
in  the  Prologtu  to  TJu  Guardian  alreadj  adverted  to  caiuiot,  however,  be 
very  literally  interpreted,  if  Tht  City  Madam-vaa  written  by  Hassinger,  and 
Hr.  Fleay  has  adduced  some  plausible  reasons  for  concluding;  that  in  its 
original  form  thia  pUy  was  produced  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  1633. 

'  The  late  Hr.  Phelps. — Tht  City  Madam,  after  being  revived  in  17B3, 
was  brought  out  in  tSlo  in  an  adaptation  by  Sir  John  Bland  Burges  (who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Lamb),  under  the  title  of  RtJus,  or  Tht  Wi/t 
and  Bmlhrr,  who  in  bia  preface  to  the  published  play  did  scant  justice  to  his 
originaL  (See  Genest,  vol.  viU,  pp.  163-4.)  In  tbis  shape  it  was  acted  as 
late  as  1839. — The  characteis  in  Thomas  Thomson's  Molhtr  ShiptoH,  hrr 
Lift,  printed  about  166B,  except  those  connected  with  Mother  Sbipton,  arc 
said  bj  Halliwell-Phillipps  to  be  tftken  from  Tht  City  Madam  and  Middletoift 
Chasit  Maid  in  C/uapaidt. 

'  His  advice  to  the  apprentices  (act  ii.  sc.  i)  cones  very  near  to  that  of 
the  Ui^ust  Stewttrd  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Devil  himself.  In  the  end  his  brief  dream  of  wealth  and 
power  of  course  collapses  ;  while  the  trials  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  effectually  cure  his  brother's  wife 
(the  '  City  Madam ' ')  and  her  daughters  of  their  ridiculous 
pride  and  pretensions.  The  sketches  of  these  frivolous 
city  ladies — a^fatnUU  Benetton  of  earlier  days — of  the  idle 
and  worse  than  idle  apprentices,  and  of  divers  other  per- 
sonages  of  varying  degrees  of  disreputableness,  are  very 
entert^ning,  and  recall  ^milar  figures  of  Middleton's.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  honest  country-gentleman  Plenty  offers 
a  pleasing  picture  of  the  effect  of  those  wholesome  con- 
ditions of  life  towards  which  a  decaying  society  is  frequently 
admonished  by  its  censors  to  turn  a  hopeful  glance  ". 

The  Guardian,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was  produced  '^'". 
in  1633,  after  an  interval  of  several  months,  during  which  f^,citd 
Massinger  had  abstained  from  bringing  any  production  of  1*33: 
his  on  the  stage ;  and  the  Epilogue  too  betrays  a  certain  ^  ' 

want  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  renewed  effort. 
This  play,  however,  when  repeated  at  Court  early  in  1634, 
is  said  to  have  been  '  well  liked  '—no  proof  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  tastes  prevailing  there.  The  complications  that 
make  up  the  plot  of  this  farcical  comedy  are  cleverly  enough 
unravelled ;  but  the  species  of  which  it  is  an  example  is  not 
pleasir^  to  modern  taste,  and  the  bluff  old  gentleman 
who  gives  its  title  to  the  play  cannot  be  approved  as  the 
exponent  of  a  h^hly  praiseworthy  morality.  The  honour- 
able system  obtaining  among  the  banished  Severino's  band 
of  outlaws  recalls  the  traditions  of  Robin  Hood ;  the  device 
of  the  supposed  saving  miracle'  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  dramatist  from  a  more  recent  English 
tale,  or  more  probably  from  an  English  translation  of  an 
Italian  version  of  a  collection  of  Indian  fables  *. 

»  In  Tht  FirsI  Part  Hi  Edward  a*  FtMfOt  by  Thomas  Heywood,  Histren 
Blague  says  to  Mistress  Shore ; 

'The  name  of  Uistrisse  is  a  pretty  thing, 
But  Uadsm  at  each  word  doth  gloiy  bring.' 
Both  words  have,  however,  had  their  vidssitudea. 

*  See  nenty's  speech  ;,act  L  sc  o)  :  '  Tis  quite  contrary,'  &c 

*  Sir  Thomai  North's  venioii  (1579)  of  Doni's  FabUs  oJBidpai  (Eoeppel, 
P-  143). 
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T/uBasM-  The  last  of  Massingcr's  plays  preserved  to  us,  TA* 
•^c^^  Bashful  Lover,  was  licensed  1636  and  printed  in  1655. 
i^:  It  is  said  to  have  been  well  received  and  to  have  been 
*"'  '^^'  frequently  acted '.  No  other  of  Massii^r's  plays  com- 
mends itself  by  a  more  effective  mixture  of  abundant 
incident  and  noble  sentiment  than  this  romantic  drama, 
which  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  well  deserved  the 
success  it  achieved.  Two  plots  are  skilfully  combined  in 
it — the  one  (of  unknown  origin)  being  concerned  witfi 
Honorio's  modest  love  for  the  Princess  Matilda,  the  other 
with  the  wronged  Maria's  recovery  of  her  repentant  seducer. 
In  Honorio,  whose  timidly  reverential  love  conceals  a 
chivalrous  spirit  capable  of  great  deeds,  but  who  even  after 
performing  them  is  ready  to  renounce  his  reward  for  the 
sake  of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  Massinger  furnishes  a  nobler 
type  of  character  than  is  usual  either  with  him  or  with  most 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  in  the  adventures  of  Ascanio- 
Maria,  who,  like  Viola,  can  tell '  a  pretty  tale  of  a  sister  '/ 
he  has  found  a  subject  of  which  the  pathos  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  wear  itself  out.  Some  other  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct reminiscences  of  Shakspere  occur  in  this  play.  The 
course  of  the  action  is  in  both  main-  and  bye-plot  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  right;  and  the  conqueror  of  Matilda's 
father,  who  holds  the  Princess  herself  in  his  power,  pays 
a  tribute  to  virtue  surpassing  the  traditional  self-denial 
of  Scipio.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  reader  rises  from 
a  perusal  of  this  play  but  moderately  moved,  the  reason 
doubtless  is  that,  even  with  so  excellent  a  subject  and  in 
so  skilful  a  treatment,  the  mainly  rhetorical  genius  of 
Massinger  was  imable  to  pass  beyond  its  bounds.  In  the 
dialogue  there  is  too  much  atgument,  too  much  unction,  and 
too  much  protest!!^  ;  while,  though  so  many  opportunities 
are  at  hand,  no  single  situation  is  seized  and  brought 
home  with  really  impressive  power.  Yet  the  elevation  of 
sentiment  that  marks  Massinger's  last  work  justly  entitles 

'  It  was  nnsuccesslully  revived  in  1796  in  an  adaptation  entitled  DiainitmM 
Loet,  said  to  be  by  the  actor  and  dramatist  Thomas  Hull.  (Sec  Geneat, 
vol.  vii.  p.  370.) 

*  See  the  charming  little  scene,  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
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it  to  a  more  than  passii^  notice  among  the  productions  of 
the  later  Kli^abethao  drama '. 

Of  the  numerous  plays  in  which  Mas^ger  either  co-  yo*"' 
openXeA  with  another  dramatist  or  dramatists,  or  which  may  ^t^^gir 
be  taken  to  represent  a  more  or  less  thorough  recasting  by  and 
him  of  earlier  works,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
group  has  been  dealt  with  in  my  previous  chapter.  Positive 
external  testimoi^  shows  that  such  plays  were  known  to 
exist '.  They  cannot  in  sum  have  fallen  lar  short  of  a  score, 
if  we  may  take  them  to  comprise  all  those  which  were  for- 
merly ascribed  to  Fletcher,  or  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
but  which  are  now  assigned  to  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  by 
what  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  an  irresistible  consensus 
of  modem  critical  opinion.  As  to  the  respective  shares  of 
these  two  authors  in  the  plays  in  question,  the  problem  is 
not  always  one  that  can  be  solved  with  certainty,  even 
by  the  application  of  tests  in  themselves  reasonable  and 
useful.  The  metrical  peculiarities  of  Fletcher  and  Massii^er 
respectively  are  not  distmguishable  with  the  same  d^ree 
of  certainty-  Fletcher  indeed,  in  his  later  plays  at  all  events, 
had  accu5tc»ned  himself  to  a  style  which  was  no  longer 
capable  of  disguising  itself;  but  Massinger's  more  sparing 
resort  to  feminine  endings,  and  his  preference  fw  the 
practice  (contrary  to  that  habitually  adopted  by  Fletcher) 
of  carrying  on  sense  and  sentence  from  line  to  line,  are 
only  relatively  characteristic,  and  very  far  from  infallible, 
marks.  The  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Massinger's 
work  are  less  easily  mistakeable;  but  the  brief  review  c^ 
his  unassisted  plays  attempted  above  will  have  sufficed  to 
show  how  ciften  he  assumed  features  that  were  not  his  own ; 
and  the  critic  is  yet  unborn  whose  power  of  divination  will 
enable  him  in  every  case  to  distinguish  between  Fletcher 
and  Massii^er  imitating  him. 

'  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  application  inaetiv.M,  a  of 'a  tale  example' 
of  a  niercilesi  commander  od  whom  the  hand  of  Heaven  haa  rested  heavilj,  U 
to  WallenBtein,  who  was  assaaainated  in  Pebruai;,  1634.  The  ptUBage  does 
not  fit  Wallenstein  puticularly  well ;  on  the  other  hand,  Tilly's  death, 
which  bad  occurred  as  far  bnck  as  April,  163%  can  hardly  be  referred  tct 

■  CC  oMI^  p.  5. 
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HmryVin      To  thcse  plays  I  do  not,  witli  a  single  exception,  propose 
"xwoNMe    *^  feturn,  nor  need  I  enter  afresh  into  the  question  of  Mas- 
Kimmtn.     singer's  supposed  association  with  Fletcher  in  Henry  Vllly 
as  that  play  is  preserved  to  us,  and  in  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men^.   In  the  former  case,  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for 
complicating  the  difficulty  as  to  Shakspere's  sole  authorship 
by  introducing  the  supposition  of  a  tripartite  division.     In 
the  latter,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  hypothesis  of  Massii^er's 
co-operation  appears  to  me  plausible.  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  Fletcher  was  assisted  by  another  writer,  and 
incline  to  think  that  the  writer  in  question  was  not  Shakspere. 
But  though  in  parts  of  this  play  I  must  suspect  another  hand 
than  Fletcher's,  the  marks  of  Massii^er  which  they  have  been 
held  to  display  are  not  to  my  mind  absolutely  convincing  *. 
MassiHgtr        Reference  has  already  been  made  ^  to  the  difficult  question 
f'lttchtt'ai.X}  ^  ^  ^^  authorship  of  A  Very  Woman,  or  The  Prince  of 
A  Vtty        Tarent,   licensed   in   1634   as  by   Massinger  alone.     Un- 
Th^m   doubtedly,  not  only  the  versification,  but  the  passionate  flow 
0/  Tarmt     ©f  language  *,  in  parts  of  this  play,  furnish  a  strong  support 


'  Cf.  mtle,  voL  ii  pp.  ao6>  949, 744,  746 ;  uid  see  Ur.  R.  Boyle's  papers  in 
Nm  Slaiaftn  Sodtt/t  Transacliina,  1880-6,  Nos.  xviti  and  xxi. 

*  CC  above,  p.69i,eia  to  Loo^a  Curt,  or  Tht  liartial  Maid,  in  the  versiflca- 
tioD  of  which  Fletcher's  hand  is  most  easily  tisceable,  while  the  suggestioD 
of  Hiddleton's  co-operation  with  Massinger  has  not  met  with  acceptance. 

'  Cr.  okU,  toL  ii.  p.  74  :  and  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  tml*. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  speech  of  Cardenes  (act  i.  9C.  i) :  '  No^  111  be 
plainer,'  Sec  ;  and  most  especiBlly  Antonio's  narrative  (act  iv.  sc.  3)  ■■  '  Not 
far  from  where  my  lather  lives,'  Sec.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Boyle  ascribes  both 
these  passages  to  Massinger;  but  assuredljr  the  latter,  if  anything  in  the 
pby,  bears  the  impress  of  Fletcher's  s^le.  The  bold  poetic  beauty  of 
Almira's  answer  to  her  cousin's  attempt  to  convince  lier  that  Cardenes  is 
not  dead  seems  to  me  equally  beyond  Massinger,  and  appropriate  to 
""•'""  'I  k».»  JOU, 

And  that  in  this  yon  flatter  me  ;  he's  dead. 
As  much  as  would  die  of  him  : — but  look  yonder! 
Amongst  a  million  of  glorious  lights 
That  deck  the  heavenly  canopy,  I  have 
Discem'd  his  soul,  transfonn'd  into  a  star- 
Do  not  you  see  it  I* 
If  the  versification  of  the  ^jove  is  not  strikingly  Flet<:hefian,  that  of  Almira's 
subsequent  outburst ol  'ligbl-headedness'isl  think unmistakeably  such.  The 
fine  lines  defining  'the  height  of  Honour'  (act  iv.  sc  i),  which  are  likewise 
attributed  t^  Mr.  Boyle  to  HasMnger,  seem  to  suit  bim  weU. 
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Ic^ca.1  problem  which  the  title  announces,  and  the  conditions 
of  which  are  playfully  indicated  in  the  opening  scene ',  turns 
on  the  change  that  may,  against  the  laws  of  strict  l<^ic,  be 
wrought  in  a  woman's  heart  by  patient  devotion,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  lover  previously  rejected  by  her  in  favour  of 
a  rival.  This  theme  is  worked  out  with  considerable  power*. 
The  Prince  of  Tarent,  who  in  the  first  act  has  wounded 
— as  he  thinks,  to  death — his  favoured  rival  Cardenes, 
contrives  in  the  guise  of  a  slave  to  win  the  love  which  as 
a  prince  he  could  not  secure-  Cardenes,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  by  his  malady  and  its  cure '  converted  to  a  philosophy 
which  teaches  him  at  once  to  resign  and  to  forgive.  The 
comic  element  in  this  play  is  supplied  by  the  ill-r^ulated 
'governess'  Borachia,  whose  indomitable  love  of  wine  is 
presented  after  a  most  unsavoury  fashion. 

The  tragedy  of  The  Fatal  Dowry  was  printed  in  163a  jmnipiays 
with  the  initials  of  Massinger  and  Field,  who  in  all  proba-  ^^^^^ 
bility  took  part  in  the  performance  of  the  play.  This  would  oMn- 
fix  the  date  of  its  production  at  a  date  not  later  than  1619*,  ^^I^^n- 

'  Almira  here  declares  hendf  loth  to  lose  'TTie  privilege  of  my  sei,  j-ht  Fatal 

whkli  is  mf  will,'  in  order  ■  to  yield  a  reason  libe  a  man.'  Doatry 

*  Dr.  Koeppel,  pp.  144  3*qq.,  following  a  suggestJon  of  Rapp'a,  shows  it  to  ( pr.  1639). 
be  probable  that  the  dramatists  made  use  of  El  AnumU  Libtral,  one  of 

the  Noviat  Extmplana  of  Cervaotefl. 

'  Having  lemporarih^  lost  bis  senses,  be  is  reMored  by  the  art  of  tbe 
pbyndan  Paulo.  Massinger  here  finds  another  opportunity  of  extolling 
a  profession  in  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  strong  interest  (Cf.  Tht 
Entptror  of  Ou  Eiut,  act  W.  sc  4,  and  TJit  Bashfitt  Lovtr,  act  v.  sc.  i.) 
Paulo'i  request  that  a  college  for  physidans  of  tbe  ri^t  stamp  may  be 
founded  as  the  only  recompense  which  he  asks  for  curing  his  prince,  may 
contain  an  allusion  to  tbe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  i5i8.~HaaBinger  may  possibly  have  derived  the 
first  idea  of  the  episode  of  the  prince's  malady  and  cure  from  Ford's  7^ 
Lava's  Mtlanehofy  (ifiaB)  ;  but  as  has  been  seen,  A  Vty  Woihbm  is  probably 
founded  on  an  eariier  original,  and  in  any  ease  lIissiDger's  treatment  of  the 
incident  difien  altogether  from  Ford's. 

*  Field  i*  not  known  to  have  acted  after  Burbage's  death. — In  act  ii.  sc.  a, 
a  scene  almost  certainly  as  written  by  Field,  the  age  of  the  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  Florimel  is  referred  to  as  thir^-«ne  ;  this  would  again  suit  1619, 
as  Field  was  baptised  in  October,  1587.  See  Fleay,  Engluh  Drmme,  voL  i. 
p.  aoS,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  play  as  we  have  it  is  an  alteration  by 
Has^nger  of  the  earlier  play  of  Tht  Judgt.  In  distributing  the  scenes  o 
tkis  play  between  the  two  authors.  Collier  thought  Gifibrd  had  been  hasty 
in  setting  down  Field  as  the  author  of  ■  all  that  he  thought  nnwortby  of 
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irtiich  would  also  suit  an  incidental  allusion.  The  Fatal 
Dowry  has  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity,  owii^  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  copied  (without  acknowledgment)  by 
Rowe  in  a  tragedy  which  loi^  retained  its  popularity  on  the 
stage  ^  Massinger  and  Field's  play  has  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence received  at  least  as  full  a  meed  of  admiration  as  was 
its  due.  If  some  of  its  characters  possess  more  individuality 
than  belongs  to  the  large  majority  of  Massinger's  dramatic 
characters,  the  construction  is  less  happy  than  in  the  case 
of  many  other  plays  of  his.  Our  sympathy  is  to  be  sure 
powerfully  engaged  at  the  outset  on  behalf  both  of  the 
noble  Charolais,  who,  rather  than  allow  his  dead  father's 
body  to  fell  a  prey  to  his  creditors,  himself  submits  to 
imprisoament  *,  and  of  the  generous  Rochfort,  who,  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  worthless  successor  in  office,  takes 
pity  on  the  young  man,  and  not  only  redeems  him  from 
bondage,  but  bestows  on  him,  with  an  ample  dowry,  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  daughter  Beaumelle.  Romont,  Cha- 
rolais'  blunt,  outspoken  friend,  is  likewise  a  character  drawn 
with  much  vigour,  although  of  a  sufficiently  familiar  type. 
But  when,  aAer  this  extremely  promfeing  opening,  the 
action  proper  of  the  play  commences,  and  Beaumelle  falls 
a  victim  to  the  seductions  of  a  contemptible  fribble  ' — the 
son  of  the  unjust  judge  Novall — her  guUt  remains  so 
wholly  without  excuse  or  '  motive '  as  to  find  no  atonement, 
in  a  dramatic  sense,  even  in  her  repentance  and  death. 
Not  but  that  in  real  life  a  Novall  at  times  leads  a  Beau- 
melle astray ;  but  such  an  amour  is  a  moral  excrescence, 
and  a  mightier  wave  of  repentance  than  the  authors  had  it 
in  their  power  to  image  forth  would  be  needed  to  wash 

Huiinger'  (mc  Intraductlon  to  Fidd'a  A  Woma*  u  a  IVtaArrmci  in 
FiK  Old  Pb^) ;  but  the  prose  at  leut  may  be  safely  attributed  to  Field. 
H essrs.  Pleay  and  Boyle  are  substantially  at  one  as  to  th«  diitribudon. 

t  See  below  as  to  Tib  Fair  PtiatnU. 

'  The  idea  of  this  McHfice.  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  com- 
mentators, is  d««rly  tsken  from  the  stoty  of  Cimon,  the  son  oC  Hiltiades. — In 
a  long  criticism  of  Husinger's  and  Rowe's  plays  (reprinted  in  Gifford's 
edition),  Cumberiand  compares  the  very  effective  '  silence'  of  Charolais  on 
his  first  appearance  to  that  of  Hamlet. 

'  A  genuine  Lord  Foppington,  down  to  the  very  *  O  Urd  I '     Se«  act  iv. 
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off  so  disfiguring  a  stam.  But  although  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act  hardly  meets  so  h^h  a  demand  as  this,  yet 
neither  feeling  nor  power  are  absent  from  the  great  scene, 
in  which  after  a  penitent  confession  Beaumelle  is  sentenced 
by  ber  father  and  slain  by  her  husband.  The  fifth  act,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  Charolais  justifies  his  conduct 
before  a  bench  of  judges,  is  merely  rhetorical  in  concepti<»i 
and  execution ;  the  catastrophe,  his  death,  is  brought  about 
ao  to  speak  oi^nically  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  seduced  ;  and  the  moral  drawn  from  the  whole  affair  is 
to  the  last  d^ree  trite  and  tame '. 

Of  The  Old  Law  (in  which  on  the  title-page  of  the  comedy  Midduum, 
as  published  ia  1656  Masstnger  was  said  to  have  co-operated  jf^,^ 
with  Middleton  and  William  Rowley),  mention  has  already  ami  Mas. 
been  made  among  Middleton's  plays  *.   If  Massinger  had  any  ^  (^ 
share  in  the  revised  version  of  this  comedy,  which  was  in  all  ^"v- 
probability  or^inally  produced  three  years  before  he  was 
entered  at  College,  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  trifling. 

Some  of  his  pla3rs,  lost  by  Warburton's  domestic,  have 
been  thought  identifiable  with  other  plays  that  are  actually 
in  existence ;  but  into  these  conjectures,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  be  hazardous,  I  forbear  from 
eotering  *. 

Massinger  appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  signal  illustration  Mas- 
of  a   connexion  between  cause  and  effect  on  which  it  is  ^JJJ^* 
unfortunately  not  superfluous  to  insist.     The  moral  dignity  fonuatntss 
of hissentiment^at oncethebasisandthesourceofmuchof  '~   *~~ 
his  highest  dramatic  effectiveness.    This  observation  seems  < 
even  more  applicable  to  some  of  his  later  plays — mcluding  ^"'^* 

'  See  die  final  ipeech  of  th«  advocate  Chumi; 
'  We  are  taogtat 
B7  thia  aad  precedent,  how  just  soever 
Our  reasons  are  to  remedy  our  wrongs, 
We  are  yet  to  leave  them  to  their  will  and  power. 
That,  to  that  parpose,  have  authori^.' 
■  Anb,  voL  U.  p.  501. 

*  See  the  litt  of  ■  Plays  alleged  to  he  lost'  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Baji^B 
article  in  the  DidioHary  t^  NiUicma!  Biography ;  and  cf.  the  notes  of 
Mr.   Fleay,  especially  as  to  Th*  Wandtrittg  Lovtn,  Thi  Tyrant,  and  Tkt 
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the  last  that  is  extant  from  his  hand — than  to  such  a  produc- 
tion as  The  Virgin  Martyr,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject 
almost  necessarily  implies  the  nature  of  its  treatment.    In 
Massinger  we  seem  to  recc^nise  a  man  who  firmly  believes 
in  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  never 
consciously  swerves  aside  from  the  canon  he  acknowledges. 
It  may  be,  as  already  said,  that  this  frame  of  mind  was  in 
Massinger's  ca^e  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  his  havii^ 
sought  the  support  of  a  form  of  Christianity  which  is  more 
unwilling  than  any  other  to  allow  its  adherents  to  walk 
alone.    In  any  case  Massinger's  morality  is  solidly  foimded 
and  consistently  maintained. 
Haiiimut       In  Massinger's  plays  the  conflict  between  lust  and  chastity 
'printipits     is  ^  frequent  theme,  though  by  no  means  so  pre-eminently 
illtairaud    or  even  exclusively  as  in  the  case  of  other  of  our  Elisabethan 
^  dramatists.    Fortitude    inspired    by  religious  conviction; 

endurance  steeled  by  the  consciousness  of  a  r^hteous  cause ; 
tyranny  punished  by  its  own  excess ;  masculine  self-contr(^ 
rising  superior  to  the  command  of  resistless  authority ;  the 
spirit  of  honour  calmly  asserting  itself  amidst  the  collapse 
of  fortune ;  a  woman's  renunciation  of  a  love  that  she  has 
recognised  as  unworthy  of  her;  a  man's  victorious  endeavour 
to  quiet  the  tumult  of  imperious  lust,  or  the  siren  voice  that 
seeks  to  enervate  the  resistance  that  is  in  him, — such  are,  as 
he  represents  them,  some  of  the  moral  forces  that  help  to 
determine  the  crises  of  human  life.  And  in  truth,  the  poet — 
and  the  historian  likewise — who  fails  to  see  that  such  forces 
as  these  must  be  reckoned  with  not  less  than  gusts  of  passion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  operation  of  physical  laws  and  the 
incalculable  hazards  of  circumstance  on  the  other,  takes  but 
a  very  one-sided  view  of  human  life.  Massinger's  strength — 
at  least  his  relative  strength  among  the  dramatists  of  the  age 
into  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred — lies  largely  in  his 
perception  of  these  moral  forces,  and  in  his  regard  for  them. 
Hadejk-  In  semblance,  at  least,  the  gusts  of  passion  of  which  I  have 
'^^, '"  spoken  are  not  missing  in  Massinger's  repertory  of  dramatic 
uriMiim;  effects.  His  male  characters  show  avarice,  jealousy,  and  their 
sister  furies  driving  the  victims  of  their  influence  towards 
death  or  confusion ;  and  his  women  are  frequently,  though  not 
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I  think  so  exclusively  as  has  been  contended,  thralls  to  the 
lower  dictates  of  desire.  Hazlitt  observes,  with  some  point, 
if  not  without  exa^eratJon,  that  Massii^r's  '  villains  are 
a  sort  of  lusus  naturae  \  his  impassioned  characters  are  like 
drunkards  or  madmen.'  Dr.  Gardiner  ^  concludes  that  Mas- 
singer  is  incapable  of  rising  to  a  conception,  at  once  simple 
and  lofty,  of  virgin  virtue — though  if  we  were  to  search  the 
literature  of  the  stage,  which  directly  appeals  to  the  imme- 
diate impulses  of  its  public,  we  should  have  to  mount  to 
rare  heights  before  finding  such  a  conception  realised.  The 
truth  simply  is  that  Massinger  fell  short  of  conspicuous 
success  in  exhibiting  the  successive  stages  of  a  moral  con- 
flict, and  in  thus  securing  personal  sympathy  to  his  repre- 
sentation of  its  progress,  by  means  of  the  developement  of 
character  in  action.  Thus  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  highest 
test  of  dramatic  power.  He  constantly  displays  a  laudable 
wish  to  present  virtue  under  an  attractive,  and  vice  under 
an  unlovely,  aspect ;  but  he  lacks  variety  of  light  and  shade 
such  as  would  induce  us  to  take  to  our  lesson  as  easily  as 
we  should  to  one  of  the  stories  without  a  purpose  which 
he  joined  Fletcher  in  adapting  to  the  stage.  In  the  plays 
where  he  had  an  entirely  free  hand,  some  of  the  chief 
personages  seem  labelled  with  the  qualities  they  are 
intended  to  typify;  there  is  no  mistaking  them  as 
dramatis  personae  \  the  sole  difficulty  lies  in  remember- 
ing that  they  are  intended  to  stand  for  human  beings  like 
ourselves.  This  want  of  the  supreme  power  of  characterisa-  i> 
tion  partly  springs  from  the  absence  of  humour  noticeable 
in  Massinger,  In  comedy  he  is  rarely  successful,  except 
in  isolated  figures  of  an  intensity  which  resembles  the 
Idnd  of  portraiture  which  we  expect  from  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown.  The  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  power- 
fully drawn,  but  with  the  sole  purpose  of  irresistibly 
attracting  our  hatred ;  Luke  Frugal  is  an  inferior,  but 
still  very  successful,  effort  of  the  same  sort  Massinger's 
minor  comic  characters,  except  where  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  conventional,  are  often  merely  repulsive. 

■  HitUty  ofEn^ani,  &^.  (ed.  1884),  voL  viL  pp.  307, 337. 
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andiH  If  he  lacks  humour,  he  is  almost  equally  deficient^  ia 
those  deeper  movements  of  feeling  which  we  recognise  or 
desiderate,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  great  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities are  placed  in  readiness  for  them.  No  whirlwind  of 
emotion  seems  to  sweep  through  his  most  vehement  declama- 
tions, no  fire  to  bum  beneath  his  most  ample  and  at  times 
luxurious  eloquence.  If  the  designs  in  which  his  villains 
lay  to  chastity  are  carried  out  with  the  dem>eration  that 
marked  the  military  sieves  of  his  age,  so  at  times  is  the 
defence  which  they  necessitate.  A  certain  coldness  seems 
to  belong  even  to  his  noblest  conceptions  and  to  his  most 
earnest  moments.  From  the  Virgin  Mastyr  to  the  ill-starred 
royal  fugitive  (in  Believe  as  Yeu  List)  there  is  something 
wanting  in  the  most  powerful  situations  and  in  the  most 
attractive  characters  of  this  author  to  excite  the  deepest 
S3mipathy, — to  move  the  source  of  tears. 
Rhtionaii  The  genius  of  Massii^er  is,  in  a  word,  essentially  rhe- 
te  «n&u^  torical.  In  illustration  of  this  contention,  1  may  point  to 
a  curious  peculiarity  marking  the  construction  of  several  of 
his  plays.  He  seems  to  like  nothing  better  than  to  work  up  the 
action  to  the  reaUty  or  semblance  of  what  may  be  described 
as  a  judicial  issue^  thus  obtaining  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  indictment  and  defence,  rebutter  and  rejoinder,  and  Bnal 
judicial  summary.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  his  special 
powers  induced  him  so  frequently  to  create  such  occasions  for 
their  exercise  *.  But  he  has  another  note  of  the  rhetorician, — 
or,  ^ce  it  was  detected  in  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
eloquences  shall  I  say  of  the  orator?  This  is  his  frequent 
recurrence  to  phrases  and  turns  of  expression  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  made  his  own,  and  the  use  of  which 
earoe  at  all  events  to  form  part  of  his  stock-in-trade*.    It 

'  Theic  are  no  doubt  in  HssBiDger  characters  and  passage* — u  in  Tkt 
BathfiU  Lootr—viiueb  have  the  ring  of  true  pathoa.  But  the  ring  la  vciy 
like  an  echo. 

*  Sotiesides  T/ie  ParUamail  of  Love  (y/hen  atria]  naturally  spring*  out  of 
the  plot),  in  T/u  Gnat  Duki  qf  ftormci,  in  Tkt  Utud  of  Honour,  and  twie*  in 
Tkt  Fatal  Dtnary. 

*  *  Nolo  irridere  tD/oM  Foriimai  et  ihi  vtrrinum  at  illud  tertio  quoque 
■ensu  in  omnibus  orationibus  pro  sententia  positum  "  ctu  Udtalmr".' 
Tacitus,  Dt  Oratoribua  Dialogua,  c.  03  (of  Cicero). 

*  My  immediate  reference  is  to  audi  phtues  as  'to  wash  in  Aethiop'; 
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may  be  urged  that  great  poets  have  not  been  strangers  to 
the  habit  of  self-repetition  in  small  things  as  well  as  m 
great;  but  few  readers  of  Massinger  can  have  failed  to 
observe  the  extent  to  which  he,  as  compared  with  our  other 
Elisabethans,  indulges  in  it.  More  careliil  invest^atioR 
than  that  which  had  first  led  me  to  notice  this  peculiarity 
in  him  has  proved  that  Massinger's  usage  of  returning  upon 
himself  is  altogether  abnormal ;  and  no  real  parallel  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  our  poetical  literature'. 

In  general,  the  style  of  Massinger  is  strong  rather  than  HiadkOon^ 
rich,  and  exhilHts  the  qualities  of  an  eloquence  at  once  apt 
and  intense  rather  than  that  of  spontaneously  impassioned 
poetry.  Hallam  compared  the  effect  produced  by  the 
designed  redundancy  of  his  style  to  what  by  painters  is, 
or  was,  called  impasto.  Fine  and  appropriate  imagery  is 
by  no  means  rare  In  Massinger ;  but  for  much  of  this  he  Maamgfr 
may  unhesitatingly  be  said  to  be  indebted  to  Shakspere.  ^^^^^ 
His  familiarity  with  the  pUys  of  the  g^reatest  of  his  contem- 
poraries is  indeed  astonishing ;  it  has  been  said  of  Massinger 
with  but  slight  exa^eration,  that '  there  is  hardly  a  page 
of  his  writings  but  contains  more  than  one  allusion  to  his 
master*.'  And  the  indebtedness  of  the  younger  dramatist 
extends  to  almost  every  part  or  aspect  of  his  dramatic 
work — to  the  formation  of  his  plots,  to  the  colourii^  of  his 
characters,  to  bis  diction  and  to  his  versification. 

In  this  last,  he  not  so  much  holds  the  mean  between  Mas- 
Shakspere  and  Fletcher,  as  continues — in  the  sense  in  which  f^^j^^ 
an  inferior  artist  can  be   said   to  continue  the  manner  of  tfox. 
a  greater — Shakspere's  last  and  maturest  form  of  verse ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  he  is  wont  to  lapse  into  the  more 

an  'embrjron'  for  an  unperfected  design;  uid  the  commoiiplace  u  to 
'  friends,  though  two  bodies,  having  but  one  soul.' 

'  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  examined  the  one-thousand  parallel  passages 
which  Mr.  Boyle  has  collected  from  Uassinger's  works — including  of  course 
passages  in  those  parts  of  the  'Beaumont  and  Fletcher'  plays  in  which  be  is 
held  to  have  had  ■  ^are, — or  to  follow  the  critic  in  all  his  deductions;  but 
the  geneni  effect  of  the  enquiry  {Nta  ShaJisftn  Soeuly's  Tnauadioiu  and 
Efgliadu  Shtdiai)  is  extraordinary. 

'  See  Mr.  R.  Boyle  on  Idaatotgtr  tmd  Hit  Two  NobU  Kinsmtn,  n.s., 
P-  373.  Some  of  these  Shakaperean  reminiscences  had  been  previously 
traced  by  Ferriar,  in  his  casay  printed  by  Gifford. 
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dissolved  rhythm  and  monotonous  cadence  of  his  most  fre- 
quent associate  in  composition.  Hence,  in  critical  questions, 
die  great  difficulty  of  determining  whether  a  passage  or 
section  of  a  play  be  Shakspere's  or  Massit^^er's,  unless  it 
be  remembered  that  the  test  of  versification  is,  in  the  last 
His  am-  resort,  only  subsidiary  and  not  decisive.  In  constnic- 
^^^*"*  tion  Massinger  appears  to  me  a  very  skilful  artist,  and  less 
prone  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  a  wearisome 
alternation  in  the  conduct  of  two  parallel  plots  to  a  com- 
bined issue ;  indeed  many  of  his  plays — and  it  is  to  their 
advantage — are  virtually  constructed  on  the  lines  of  a  single 
plot.  He  is  more  careful  than  Fletcher — whose  voice  may 
fairly  be  concluded  to  have  been  as  a  rule  authoritative  in  the 
plannii^r  of  the  plays  which  the  pair  undertook  in  common — 
as  to  the  use  of  materials  discovered  with  the  aid  of  a  trained 
instinct ;  and  he  is  more  ready  to  apply,  though  not  always 
successfully,  his  own  inventive  powers  to  the  shying  of 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Hisvariota  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that  the  more  GiflTord's 
qut^  insufficient  efforts  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  subjects  of 
hc^dmk*  Massinger's  plays  are  supplemented  by  the  researches  of  later 
■'"^^  scholars,  the  more  the  remarkable  variety  of  these  sources 
becomes  evident  The  learning  which  this  dramatist  expends 
upon  the  treatment  of  a  subject  unusual  or  remote  in  respect 
of  place  or  circumstances — such  as  The  Roman  Actor,  T/u 
Emperor  of  tke  East,  The  Renegado,  or  Believe  as  You.  L  ist — 
is  never  in  itself  remarkable,  and  his  fondness  for '  applyii^  * 
events  and  characters  of  the  past  to  the  politics  of  the  present 
suffices  to  prove  how  little  he  has  in  him  of  the  historic 
sense.  But  he  has  taught  himself  the  art  of  surrounding 
the  actions  of  his  plays  with  an  imposing  drapery  of  period 
and  place ;  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  long-continued 
attention  commanded  by  his  dramatic  works  is  no  doubt 
to  be  sought  in  the  versatility  and  skill  displayed  by  faim 
in  his  choice  of  themes.  Another  lay  in  his  openness  to 
interests  which  the  drama  had  long  treated  as  outside  its 
province,  but  which  no  writer  who  sought  to  interest  his 
public  could  any  longer  ignore  But  a  permanent  place  is 
secured  to  him  io  our  dramatic  literature  because  of  greater 
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qualities  than  tliese.  He  is  not,  I  tliink,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  gifted  of  Shakspere's  successors;  but  in 
the  absence  of  high  poetic  genius  he  may  be  said  to  have 
compassed  the  noblest  results  which  it  lay  within  his  power 
to  achieve  as  a  dramatist,  and  to  have  laboured  in  his  art — 
take  his  works  for  all  in  all — in  a  spirit  honourable  both  to 
that  art  and  to  himself. 

Nathaniel  Field  has  already  been  mentioned  as  joint  ^^^""^ 
author  with  Massinger  of  The  Fatal  Dozury,  and  as  in-  (1587- 
volved  in  some  of  his  and  their  friend  Daborne's  troubles  '^33)- 
in  days  when  Henslowe's  help  was  their  common  anchor  of  His^t, 
hope.     He  may  be  said  to  have  been  mcwe  conspicuous,  or  t^tbriiy  as 
at  least  more  active,  as  an  actor  than  as  an  author '.    He  was  ««  "'*^- 
bom  in  the  City  of  London  in  1587  as  the  son  of  a  minister 
who,  four  years  previously,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
a  calamitous  accident  at  Paris  Garden  (then  used  for  the 
-  baiting  of  bears  and  bulls)  to  publish  a  diatribe  against 
theatrical  entertainments  *.  This  John  Field's  elder  son,Theo- 
philus,  ended  as  Bishop  of  Hereford,  having  largely  devoted 
himself  to  the  quest  of  preferment ;  as  a  poet  he  is  obscure. 
The  younger,  Nathaniel,  began  his  connexion  with  the  st;^ 
as  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  (afterwards 
known  as  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal) ;  and  in  this 
capacity  performed  in   1600  and   the  following   years   in 
Jonson's  Cyntkia^s  Revels  and  in  other  of  his  plays.     In 
1607  he  is  found  acting  the  important  part  of  Bussyd'Ambois, 
the  hero  of  Chapman's  tragedy  of  that  name ;  and  this  may 
help  to  account  for  the  good-will  displayed  towards  'his 
loved  son,  Nat.  Field '  by  Chapman  in  some  rather  crabbed 
commendatory  lines  (not  devoid  of  a  reference  to  Homer) 
prefixed  to  Field's  first  play,  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock, 
which  must  have  been  produced  in  or  before  1610,     He 
continued  to  perform  in  some  of  Jonson's  plays,  notably  in 

'  The  two  playi  by  Field  noticed  in  the  text  are  printed,  with  Inlro- 
dactoiy  RemaHts,  in  Collier's  Fiv*  Old  Pkyt  (1S33)  «nd  in  vol.  xi  of 
Hazlitt's  Dodsl^.  For  a  biognphicol  account  of  Field  see  the  revised  Lift 
in  Collier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  345  st^,,  uid  the  notice  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  in 
voL  xviii  of  Ttu  DkHoitaty  {^National  Btagrapl^  (1B89). 

'  The  «ld«r  Field  died  a  few  moutba  aftenrardi. 
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Catiline{l6ii)  and  In  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614),  in  which 
Utter  play  he  is  unequivocally  complimented  by  the  author'. 
Shortly  after  this  he  seems  to  have  joined  the  Kite's  Flayers, 
with  whom  he  acted  as  the  associate  of  Burbage  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  i (Si 9.  Of  his  merits  as  an  actor  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  although  as  has  been  seen  they 
were  unable  to  preserve  him,  at  all  events  before  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  King's  Company,  from  the  vicissitudes  so 
common  to  members  of  his  profession  *.  His  name  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of '  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  plays ' 
prefixed  to  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakspere. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  later  years  of  Field's 
career,  except  that  he  was  married  and  had  children.  His 
conjugal  life  seems  to  have  been  unhappy,  unless  the  point 
of  an  epigram  beginning — 

*  Fidd  is,  in  sooth,  an  actor— all  men  know  it. 
And  is  the  true  Othello  of  the  poet—' 
ought  to  be  set  down  to  pure  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
facetious  author  \    He  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  stage 
some  time  before  1625 — probably  some  years  earlier  * ;  at  all 
events  his  name  is  not  included  in  the  patent  issued  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I  to  the  throne.    He  died  in  February, 
1633 — in  what  circumstances,  remains  unknown. 
Hispiaya:       Field's  two  extant  plays  were  both  produced  while  their 
A  Woman   author  was  still  a  young  man  and  actively  engaged  in  his 
JVtathrr-      profession  as  a  player.     The  earlier  of  them,  A  Woman  is 
Wtathercock,  by  the  tone  of  its  humorous  Dedication  * 
and  Address  to  the  Reader,  as  well  as  by  the  style  of  the 

'  'Which  !s  your  Burtwge  row)'  'What  megD  you  by  that,  tfrl' 
'  Your  best  actor,  your  Field ! '  (act  v.  bc.  3). 

*  CT.  anti,  p.  4.~In  Flecknoe's  Short  Diseoursi  of  t/u  EngHs/i  Stag* 
(printed  in  1664)  the  names  of  Burbage  BDd  Fidd  arc  oocc  more  coupled, 
in  ■  tribute  such  as  any  player  might  envy.  ■  In  this  time  were  poets  and 
actors  in  their  greatest  flourish;  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  their  poets,  and  Field  and  BuiiMge,  their  actora.'  (Collier, 
voL  tii.  p.  499  noli.) 

'  The  entire  epigram  is  quoted  by  Collier,  p,  437, 

*  See  above,  p.  39,  as  to  the  date  of  Tlu  Fatal  Donrty. 

*  '  I  did  determine,'  it  begins,  '  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  lo  Kuy 
body,  because  forty  shillings  1  care  not  for ' — certainly,  as  Collier  renaric^ 
a  rather  andcward  boast  under  the  light  of  Field's  share  in  the  application  to 
Henslowe,  made  only  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
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comedy  itself,  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  youth.  Both  this 
play  and  Amends  for  Ladies,  of  which  internal  evidence 
proves  the  date  of  compositioa  to  have  been  1610  and  that 
of  production  1610  or  1611  ^  are  alike  characterised  by 
a  curious  coQibinatlon  of  recklessness  and  aplomb^  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  comedy  professes,  like  another 
Legend*  of  Good  Women,  to  be  antithetical  in  tendency  to 
its  predecessor.  It  is  impossible  to  read  either  play,  or 
fw  that  matter  the  contributions  by  which  Field  cannot  be 
said  to  have  greatly  enriched  The  Fatal  Dowry,  without 
perceiving  that  he  knew  his  audience  as  well  as  he  knew  his 
stage,  and  could  safely  indulge  in  the  freedom  permitted  to 
an  acknowledged  favourite. 

Both  these  plays  mingle  serious  elements  with  comic  ; 
but  in  the  earlier  the  serious  passages  are  overlaid  with  an 
excess  of  rhetorical  invective,  while  in  each  the  comtc  are 
in  part  extremely  coarse.  The  construction  is,  however, 
easy  and  effective  in  the  later,  and  more  complicated,  as 
well  as  in  the  earlier  drama ;  and  the  wit  of  the  writing  is 
frequently  very  pointed  and  fresh.  A  Woman  is  a  Weather-  A  Woman 
cocke,  printed  in  i6ia,  and  first  produced  on  the  stage  not  *wtaihtt- 
long  before  its  successor,  tells  the  story  of  a  faithless  latter*  md  (adnl 
day  Cressid.  Her  lover,  however,  brings  her  back  to  him  Sl'ieiai. 
by  dint  of  persistency  and  with  the  aid  of  a  tolerably  un- 
scrupulous friend,  who  had  formerly  substituted  himself  for 
the  priest  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  wealthy 
Count  Frederick,  and  had  thus  rendered  it  a  mock  ceremony. 
Interwoven  with  this  intrigue  are  two  under-ptots — in  one 
of  which  the  merchant  Strange  very  vigorously  brings  to 
book  Captain  Fonts,  who  has  aspersed  his  bride's  honour ; 
while  in  the  other  Sir  Abraham  Ninny  (a  kind  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek — '  my  father  is  a  Ninny,  and  my 
mother  was  a  Hammer')  falls  a  victim  to  the  eneigy  of 
Mistress  Wagtail.  The  progress  of  the  main  plot  itself 
would  be  more  interesting  had  the  author  been  able  to 
introduce  an  element  of  true  pathos  in  the  place  of  sorae 
of  his  hero's  complaints  against  woman's  fickleness. 

*  See  CoDi«r,  vol.  iii,  p.  104,  and  cf.  A.  439 ;  and  Fleay,  EngUsh  Drama, 
ttA.  ii.  p.  183. 
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Amtnds  In   order   to    make   'Amends'   to   a   sex    never    very 

■^ir*'"    tolerant  of  satire  against  itself,  Field,  as  he  had  promised 
1611;  in  the  Dedication  to  his  earlier  piece,  produced  his  other 

py.  1  la),  (-Qnjg(]y.i_  Amends  for  Ladies  displays  in  the  persons  of 
the  Ladies  Honor,  Perfect,  and  Bright  the  virtues  most 
appropriate  to  their  several  conditions,  by  which  they  are 
called  throughout  the  play, — of  Maid,  Wife,  and  Widow. 
While  recognising  the  author's  good  intentions,  the  reader 
is  not  likely  to  find  much  pleasure  in  the  means  chosen  for 
testing  the  excellence  of  the  last  two  person^es  of  the  trio* ; 
but  the  self-sacriticing  fidelity  of  the  Maid  is  touchingly 
exhibited.  The  treble  plot  is  managed  with  considerable 
skill ;  and  apart  from  objections  on  which  there  is  no  neces* 
sity  for  dwelling,  the  comedy  merits  h^h  praise  as  an 
effective  and  in  its  design  healthy  work.  A  character  with 
whom  we  have  met  before — the  heroine  of  Middleton  and 
Dekker's  Roaring  Girle — is  quite  superfluously  introduced 
into  one  of  the  scenes  by  way  of  an  incidental  attraction 
(although  she  is  here  represented  in  an  unfavourable  light '). 
Another  special  gratification  for  the  audience  (which  like- 
wise seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  title-page  of  the  edition 
of  1639)  was  doubtless  intended  by  the  scene*  where  Lord 
Feesimple  is  taught  the  art  of '  roaring ' — a  scene  the  broad 
humour  and  the  coarseness  of  which  is  hardly  surpassed 

*  The  Wife's  compUint  (act  il.  sc  a)  might  hare  without  injustice  been 
echoed  by  Frencbwameo,  in  a  period  of  French  dnunatic  literature  of  which 
the  influence  has  not  yet  died  out : 

'Oh,  ment  what  are  youl  why  is  our  poor  sex 
StiU  made  the  disgrac'd  subjects  in  Aeae  plays 
For  vices,  folly  and  inconstancy, 
When,  were  men  look'd  into  with  such  critical  eye* 
Of  observation,'  &C.    (Act  iL  sc.  a.) 

*  Collier  points  out  that  the  plot  coocemed  with  the  Wife  is  borrowed 
from  the  story  of  the  Curioso  Imptflituntt  in  Don  QtaxeU.  This,  unless 
Field  read  Spanish  or  French,  helps  to  date  the  compositioo  of  the  play. 
(Cf.  ant*,  vol.  ii.  p.  68d.) — It  is  conceivable  that  the  ^neral  idea  of  this  triple 
tribute  was  suggested  to  Field  by  Samuel  RowlMid's  humorous  dialogue 
'Tia  Merru  whtH  Gou^  if«M  ( ifioa),  which  has  in  its  turn  been  conjectured 
to  have  been  possibly  founded  on  the  ZMoHf  btmni  a  Wift,  Widow  and 
Maid  in  Sir  Jobn  Daviea'  PotHcal  Rhapsodies  (also  i6oa). 

*  See  act  ii.  sc.  i.    Thb  again  points  to  a  date  in  or  near  1611. 
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by  anything  similar  in  Smollett  ^.  Good  taste  is,  however, 
more  signally  offended  by  certain  other  passages  in  this 
play,  excellent  though  it  is  in  purpose  and  in  many 
respects  admirable  in  execution. 

In  passing  onward  to  JOHN  Webster',  we  come  into  John 
the  presence  of  a  poet  to  whom  a  foremost  place  has  been  Sf^ 
rarely  denied  among  the  later  writers  of  the  great  age  of  16501.)- 
our  drama,  and  in  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
a  genius  of  commanding  originality,  though  apparently 
of  not  very  versatile  powers.     It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
but  few  plays  should  have  been  preserved  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  author ;  for  it  is  in  these  that  his  most  distinctive 
gifts  stand  forth  with  incomparably  the  greatest  clearness, 
and,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  most  adequate  of  his  modem 
critics,  he  seems,  like  Shakspere  and  Jonson,  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  work  alone. 

Of  Webster's  life  extremely  little  is  known.  From  the  Hia  /jft. 
Dedication  to  his  Monuments  of  Honour,  a  pageant  produced 
in  1634  in  honour  of  a  Lord  Mayor  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company',  Webster  appears  himself 
to  have  been  '  one  bom  free  of  it.  On  the  strength  of  this 
solitary  fact,  he  has  been  provided  with  a  father  and  a 
mother,  as  well  as  with  a  wife  and  a  dat^hter,  Gildon's 
statement  that  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  at  St.  Andrew's, 

I  Another  DObleman  who  appeara  in  this  piec«  (Lord  ProudJy)  ia  not 
a  contemptible  character ;  but  there  i*  a  atriking  degree  of  severity  in  the 
comments  (act  iv.  sc.  4)  on  the  impunity  attaching  to  noble  offenders 
against  the  law  in  the  matter  of  duels.  Outbursts  of  this  kind  are  so  rare  in 
this  age  as  to  make  this  vigorous  passage  worth  noting. 

'  TktWoAsofJohnWtbsUr;  viiih  xmu  Account  of  tk,  AtUhor,  aitd  NtOts. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.  New  edn.  1857.— 7»i  Dramalk  Works  <^  John 
WAsltr.  Edited  by  VniliamHazlitt  4  vols.,  1857.— A  selection  of  plays  by 
Webster  and  Toumeur,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  late  J.  A. 
Symonds,  foims  one  of  the  volumes  of  Thg  Mtrmaid  StrUa. — A  brief  notice 
of  Webster  by  Hr.  Swinburne  is  reprinted  from  Tlu  Encydopatdia  Bn/anniat 
in  his  StKdia  u(  Pratt  and  Fottty  (1894).  By  hr  the  best  critical  study  of 
this  dramatist  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  by  Hr.  E.  W.  Gosle, 
reprinted  in  his  Stvtntatilh-CtKtiay  Studiis  (1883). 

'  This  pageant  concludes  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  author, 

that  he  ■  could  a  more  curious  and  elaborate  way  have  expressed  himself,' 

liad  he  not  been  desirous  of  avoiding  to  ■  trouble  my  noble  Lord '  and 

'pnule  tbeundeiMandingof  the  common  people.' 

£2 
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DakK^his  Holborn.remainsunconfinnedbyotherevideace.  Henslowe's 

dramaHi^    /Jwry  however    supplies  us  with   a   few   data  as  to  the 

earlier  part  of  Webster's  career  as  a  dramatist,  which  he 

must   have   begun  before  May,   l6o2,  when   he   is   found 

eng^ed  together  with  Munday  and  others  upon  a  play 

called  Caesar's  Fall^;  other  pla)'s  by  several  hands,  now 

lost,  with  which  his  name  is  connected  by  Henslowe,  are 

The  Two  Harpies  (or  whatever  else  may  be  the  correct 

reading  for  the  title  '  too  karpes'  given  in  the  Diary)  and 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  Year.     Both  belong  to  1602. 

Hiato-  Webster  occasionally  engaged  in  co-operation  with  other 

"^M^htr    playwrights.    He  contributed  to  The  Famous  History  of  Sir 

play-  Thomas  Wyatt,  or  at  least  to  the  First  Part  of  the  play  in  two 

""«**■       PartscalIedZflrf>'5''i«',  of  which  5/rrA(WttM»>a«appears 

to  have  been  an  abridgment  ^     He  also  joined  Dekker  in  the 

composition  of  the  two  rollicking  comedies,  Westward  Ho 

ind.  Northward  Ho*.  A  tragedy,  now  lost,  by  him  and  Ford* 

— perhaps  an  old  play  of  his  re-fashioned  by  the  latter — 

called  A  late  Murther  of  the  Sonn  upon  the  Mother,  was 

licensed  in  1624.    It  remains,  as  will  be  seen,  a  disputed  point, 

whether  he  combined  with  William  Rowley  in  at  least  one 

of  the  pieces  attributed  to  their  joint  authorship.     In  1604, 

he  supplied  the  second  edition  of  Marston's  Makontent, 

which  was  augmented   by  the  author    himself,  with  an 

Induction,  and  perhaps  with  other  additions  '. 

HisliUrcoy       With  hls  brother  dramatists  (as  well  as  with  the  actors 

^^^^        who  appear  in  the  Induction  just  referred  to)  he  seems  in 

general  to  have  been  on  good  terms.     He '  ever '  (as  he  says 

in   the   remarkable   passage   in   the   Address   prefixed    to 

Vittoria  Corombona,  where  he  gives  a  kind  of  estimate  of 

several  among  his  dramatic  contemporaries) '  truly  cherished 

his  good    opinion   of   other   men's  worthy   labours ' ;   he 

■  Hr.  Fleay,  EttgtM  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  069,  stites  that  the  name  Webster 

in  the  passage  id  Henalowe's  Diary  (November  3,  1601),  where  the  play 

T3i*  Gwisst  is  mentjoned,  is  a  forged  ioterliiieation.     (Collier,  vol.  iii.  p.  aoa, 

saya  it  is  ioterlined '  perhaps  in  a  different  hand.')    T/u  Guiai  must  tberefore 

be  Marlowe's  Maisacn  al  Paris,  and  Webster's  play  of  the  same  name, 

mentioned  in  his  Dedication  of  T/it  DmTi  Law-Cast,  must  belong  to  a  later 

date.— As  to  7*#  Wtahnt  giulh  la  Uu  iVall,  mlriiffra. 

•  Ct.  atitt,  p.  466.  »  Cf.  antt,  p.  469. 

•  Fleay,  «.*.  p.  073.  •  Cf,  mU,  p.  483. 
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addresses  some  encomiastic  lines,  the  versification  of  which 
has  been  praised  as  in  advance  of  their  age,  to  Munday 
(as  a  translator)  and  to  Thomas  Heywood  (as  author  of  the 
Apology  for  Actors) ;  in  return,  his  brother  dramatists, 
Middleton,  Rowley,  and  Ford,  hail  his  masterpiece  {The 
Duchess  of  Malfi)  with  warm  acknowledgments.  Towards 
the  public  Webster  appears  to  have  borne  himself  with 
a  OMiscious  pride  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  Sen 
Jonson;  nor  can  a  tendency  to  under-estimate  his  own 
powers  have  been  one  of  his  weaknesses'.  Whether  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  other  patrons  of  rank  besides  those 
to  whom  he  dedicates  one  or  two  of  his  plays,  we  do 
not  know  ;  the  lines  in  memory  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales 
seem  to  point  to  some  token  of  good-will  having  been 
received  from  the  Prince  by  their  author  '. 

These  sparse  scintUlae  convey  all  the  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  personal  life  of  Webster'.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  quite  unknown,  but  no  trustworthy  trace  of 
him  occurs  later  in  date  than  his  pageant  in  honour  of  his 
brother  Merchant-Tailor,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  the  year 
1604  *.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  he  survived  the  suppression 
of  the  theatres ;  since  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  htm,  on 
evidence  which,  short  of  identity  of  names,  is  nugatory,  to 
have  been  the  author  of  two  puritanical  tracts  and  a  volume 
of  sermons — all  of  which  appeared  in  1653-4,  when  the 
'  See  the  addresMS  prefixed  to  Tkt  WkUt  Dnal  and  to  Tlu  DtviTs  Lout- 

'  See  A  MommitHtal  Column,  &c.,  ad  fin.  The  poem  contains  one  or 
two  vigorous  passages— in  particular  those  in  which  slander  and  '  waate 
elegies'  are  alike  waved  aside  from  the  Prince's  tomb,  and  a  fine  conipli- 
Bent  is  paid  in  passing  to  '  his  sweet  Homer  and  my  friend ' — Chapman. 

*  The  supposition  that  he  bad  at  one  time  graduated  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities is  based  on  the  discredited  identity  to  be  rdeired  to  immediately.  It 
is  thereibre  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  observe  that  Webster  seems 
occasionally  to  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  Univeisity  matters  (see  Tit 
Dnffs  Law-Cast,  act  ii.  sc.  3,  and  cf.  A.,  act  i.  sc.  a,  the  mention  of  a  burden 
which,  Dofortunately,  for  many  a  day  to  come  was  to  continue  to  lie  heavy 
on  our  Colleges ; 

'  Letters  of  commendations  I 
Why,  'tis  reported  that  they  are  grown  stale, 
When  places  fall  i'  th'  University'). 

'  Tbe  will  of  '  John  Webster,  cloth'worher,'  was  made  in  August  i6as, 
and  proved  in  the  foUowing  October. 
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great  dramatist  may  be  computed  to  have  been  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age'. 
i!!tfj^'       Among  plays  in  which  Webster  had  a  hand,  those  in 
Joubtfiii      which  he  was  associated  with  Dekker  have  been  already 
f*V'-  noticed.     Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  or  Webster's  share  in  it,  can 

perhaps  hardly  be  judged  with  fairness  in  the  condition  of 
the  catteries   which   has  come   down   to  us.     Westward 
Ho  and  Northward  Ho,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of 
raciness   of  humour,  would    certainly   fail    of  themselves 
to  raise  Webster's  fame  as  a  dramatist  to  a  high   level. 
Wtbsifr       A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  published  in  l66l  by  the  bookseller 
%am  Row   Kirkman  as  '  an   excellent  old    play '  by  Webster  and 
ity's  A        William  Rowley,  is  thought  by  Dyce  to  be  rightly  assigned 
O^Jku"    ^o  tl^'r  joint  authorship'.     Except  on  metrical  grounds 
(pr.  1661).  (which  in  this  instance  call  for  special  caution),  I  should  be 
disinclined  to  accept  Mr.  Gosse's  conclusion  that  Webster's 
share  in  this  play  is  so  clearly  distinguishable  from  Rowley's 
as  to  warrant  its  being  separated  off  as  an  '  idyll,'  for  which 
he  proposes  the  pleasing  title  of  Love's  Graduate.     Un- 
doubtedly this  portion  of  the  play  exhibits  a  power  of  giving 
expression  to  an  unusual  refinement  as  well  as  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  opportunity  is 
most  ingeniously  furnished  by  the  almost  super-subtle  con- 

*  See  Dyce'a  InlmducHoH.  The  titles  of  these  productions  were  Tht 
Saints  GHuit  (1653^  of  which  the  author  describes  himself  as  in  army- 
chaplain  ;  Aeatitniianim  Examm  (1654),  to  which  there  appeared  two 
anawera;  and  T/a  Judgmmt  StI,  ami  llu  Boobts  Optntd  (1654).  To  the 
Aeadtmianim  Exanun  two  answers  appeared.  In  the  second  of  these,  an 
anonymous  '  reverend  acute  LogictaD,'  who  was  joint  author  of  the  tract 
with  Thomas  Hall,  says;  'This  Mr,  Webster  (as  1  suppose),  is  that  Poet 
whose  Glory  was  once  to  be  the  Author  of  Stage-plaies  (as  Tht  DeviTs  Law- 
Cast'),  but  now  the  Tutor  of  Universities.'  Thomas  Hall's  assumption  that 
this  supposition  is  correct  has  evidently  no  critical  value.  And,  as  Dyce 
puts  it,  why  were  he  and  his  coadjutor  not  at  the  pains  of  veriTying  their 
benevolent  hypothesis!  A  further  complication  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  author  of  the  ExameH  is  unmistakeably  identiSable  with  John 
Webster  of  Clitheroe,  the  author  of  MiiaUegraphia  (1671)  and  77m  Dis- 
playing ofsuppostd  WiiAcrafl  (1677),  who  was  in  all  probability  a  Cambridge 
man  and  who  records  ciperiencea  sin^larly  appropriate  to  an  army- chap  tain 
iu  time  of  war.  Dyce's  researches  which  have  led  to  these  results  must 
not  be  passed  by;  lest  the  question  as  to  the  dramatist  having  written  the 
three  1653-4  tracts  should  be  regarded  as  still  open. 

*  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  perceive  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Flcay  Qatly 
denies  Webster's  joint  authorship. 
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ception  of  the  story  of  Clare  and  of  her  oracular  injunction 
to  her  lover  ^.  There  is  no  need  for  dwelling  upon  the 
comic  plot  from  which  this  comedy  derives  its  ribald  title ; 
but  I  can  remember  few  pieces  of  the  same  description 
which  contain  a  more  thoroughly  diverting  character  than 
that  of  the  worthy  mariner  Compass,  who  returns  from  a 
three  years'  voyage  to  find  that  many  things  beyond  com- 
ment, although  as  it  proves  not  beyond  cure,  have  happened 
during  his  absence.  The  whole  business,  including  the 
legal  consultations  with  the  attorneys  Pettift^  and  Dodge 
and  a  long-wiaded  counsellor  in  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern^, 
is  extremely  comical,  and  in  parts  resembles  Moli^re's 
most  delectable  expositions  of  Uie  humours  of  ill-starred 
husbands  ^. 

The  same  bookseller,  Kirkman,  to  whom  we  owe  (to-  WAaUrt}.) 
gether  with  divers  other  services  to  our  dramatic  literature)  '^/^^^ 
the  preservation  of  the  play  just  noted,  in  the  same  year  put  JPoio&r'acr) 
forth  T/te  Tkracian  Wonder  as  a  play  written  by  Webster  ^^yaaan 
and  William  Rowley.     Dyce,  Collier,  and  Fleay  alike  reject   iVondtr 
the  supposition  that  Webster  had  any  hand  in  it ;  and,  as  ^^' '"''' 
Collier   suggests,   Kirkman's   assertion  may  have  had   its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  in  1617  one  William  Webster  pub- 
lished a  reproduction  of  the  story  of  Argentile  and  Curan 
from  Warner's  Album's  England,  which  story  (itself  con- 
nected with  those  of  Havelok  the  Dane  and  of  many  later 
romantic  fictions)  in  some  degree  resembles  the  plot  of  The 
Tkracian  Wonder.    This  '  comical  history,'  as  it  calls  itself, 
is  uninteresting ;  the  fulfilment  of  an  obscure  and  compli- 
cated oracle  being  in  any  case  ill  adapted  for  the  basis  of 
a  dramatic  action. 

A  play  called  The  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall  (entered  iVtisiir^r) 
on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  1600  ;  Hazlitt  had  however  ^^^  ,„ 
seen  no  edition  earlier  than  1618)  has  been  attributed,  in  T/it  Wiak- 
the  first  instance  by  Edward  Phillips,  to  Webster  conjointly  "^^ 

'  The  resembUnce  (pointed  out  by  Genest)  of  the  situatioD  to  one  in  ^^i^' 
HaninKer'a  PaAiamtnl  ofLovt  is  striking;  but  tbe  plots  take  a  different  turn.    '"°'J- 

Webster,  as  observed  below,  seems  to  bave  been  specially  fond  of 
Mtirising  the  practitioners  of  the  law. 

'  See  (.  g.  a  scene  in  which  Compass  leams  his  late  from  two  boys,  of  the 
tme  river-breed,  wham  be  meets  on  bis  return  to  '  sweet  BlackwalL' 
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with  Dekker.  But  theauthority  is  worthless  ^ ;  and  the  state- 
ment certainly  derives  but  slight  support  from  anything  in 
the  play  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  not 
unpleasing  production.  The  romantic  actign,  derived  from 
the  first  story  in  Bamabe  'RitM's  Farewell  to  Militarie  ProfeS' 
sion  (1581),  and  opening  with  a  dumb  show  of  unparalleled 
fulness ',  keeps  up  the  reader's  interest,  and  some  homely 
humour  of  a  genuine  ring  is  supplied  by  honest  Barnaby 
Bunch,  who  robustly  sustains  among  Frenchmen  the  honour 
of  '  England,  where  the  poor  may  have  a  pot  of  ale  for  a 
penny,  fresh  ale,  firm  ale,  nappy  ale,  nippitate  ale,  irregular, 
secular  ale,  courageous,  contagious  ale,  alcumistical  ale.' 
Neither  in  the  humour  nor  in  the  pathos  of  this  play  is  there 
anything  which  recalls  Webster's  manner ;  in  the  former 
respect  however  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  handi- 
work of  Dekker. 

Of  the  two  plays  of  Webster  in  which  his  tragic  genius 
has  produced  its  most  potent  effects,  The  White  Devil,  or 
The  Tr^edy  of  Paulo  Giordano  Vrsini,  Duke  of  Brackiano, 
with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Vittoria  Corombona,  the  famous 
Venetian  Curtizan,  first  printed  io  1613  and  perhaps  acted 
(>».  i6i3).  1607-8',  is  the  earlier.  Although  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  r^ard  this  tragedy  as  the  masterpiece  of  its  author,  it 
is  beyond  all  doubt  a  most  remarkable  work.  Its  plot  as 
well  as  its  characters  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  directly 
from  an  Italian  source,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of  the  Duke 
of  Brachiano  and  his  two  wives,  of  whom  the  second  bore 
the  name  of  Vittoria  Accorambuoni  and  was  the  widow  of 
the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  reproduced  in  any  English  or 
French  version  *. 

'  See  Dyce's  latroduction,  p.  xvi,  tioU. 

'  'Alter  anAlanim,  enter,  one  way, the  DukeofBurgundy;  uiotherway, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  wilh  his  power;  they  encouDter :  Burgundy  is  slain. 
Then  enter  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  wilh  young  Frederick  in  her  hand, 
who,  being  pursued  by  the  French,  leaps  into  a  river,  leaving  the  child  upon 
the  bank,  who  is  presently  found  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  comes  to  aid 
Burgundy  when  it  was  too  late.' 

■  See  Fleay,  h.  s.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369-70. 

•  Thestoryistoldb 'Stendhal's' an»««?«i«s«/JV(iiiwa«s(Vittoria  Accoram- 
buoni), Paris,  1855;  andin  J.  A.Syniond'*dehghtful7fiiUiii£.>iKB}'s(i883), 
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This  extraordinary  tragedy,  whose  finest  scenes  and  pas- 
sages have,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  been  never 
surpassed  or  equalled  except  by  Shakspere  '  in  the  crowning 
qualities  of  tragic  or  dramatic  poetry,'  must  be  described  as 
at  once  highly  elaborated  and  essentially  imperfect.  In  the 
address  To  the  Reader  already  referred  to,  Webster  con- 
fesses with  conscious  pride  that  this  play  was  the  fruit  of 
protracted  labour;  but  his  efforts  appear  to  have  beea 
directed  rather  to  accumulating  and  elaborating  elective 
touches  of  detail  than  to  producing  a  well-proportioned 
whole.  The  catastrophe  seems  to  lag  too  for  after  the 
climax ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mighty  Impression  created  by 
the  genius  of  the  author,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  sense  of 
weariness  in  the  progress  of  the  later  part  of  the  action.  But 
a  yet  more  serious  defect  appears  to  me  to  attach  to  Vittoria 
Corombona.  The  personages  of  this  tragedy — above  all 
that  of  the  heroine — are  conceived  with  the  most  strikii^ 
original  power  and  carried  out  with  unerring  consistency ; 
but  we  crave — and  crave  in  vain — some  relief  to  the  almost 
sickenii^  combination  of  awe  and  loathing  created  by  such 
characters  and  motives  as  this  drama  presents. 

The  character  of  Vittoria  herself— the  White  Devil— is 
not  easily  to  be  put  into  words.  Hot  passion  covering 
itself  by  an  assumption  of  cool  outward  self-control  and  of 
contemptuous  superiority  to  the  ordinary  fears  or  scruples 
of  women, — this  is  a  conception  which  we  instinctively  feel 
to  be  true  to  nature — to  nature,  that  is,  in  one  of  her  ab- 
normal moods.  In  the  first  scene'  in  which  Vittoria  appears 
she  reveals  the  deadliness  of  her  passionate  resolution,  when 
relating  to  her  paramour  the  dream  which  is  to  uige  him 
on  to  the  murder  of  bis  duchess  and  her  own  husband. 
The  ghastliness  of  the  imagery  of  the  vision  is  indescrib- 
ably effective,  together  with  the  horrible  scornfulness  of  the 
closii^  phrase : 

'  When  to  my  rescue  there  arose,  methought, 
A  whirlwind,  which  let  foil  a  massy  arm 

whence  it  is  reproduced  in  the  same  author's  Rtnaaaana  in  IltUy :   Tin 
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From  that  strong  plant; 

And  both  were  struck  dead  by  that  sacred  yew. 

In  thai  base  shallow  grave  thai  was  their  due! 

The  scene  in  which  Vittoria  is  tried  for  the  murder 
of  ber  husband^  has  attracted  the  comment  of  several 
critics — among  others  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  strangely 
enough  speaks  of  her  '  innocence-resembling  boldness.' 
Dyce  demurs  to  this  view  ^,  which  appears  to  me  utterly 
erroneous,  and  destructive  of  the  consistency  which  the 
character  throughout  maintains.  Not  '  sweetness '  and 
'  loveliness '  but  a  species  of  strange  fascination,  such  as 
is  only  too  often  exercised  by  heartless  pride,  seems  to  per- 
vade the  figure  and  the  speech  of  the  defiant  sinner  who 
refuses  to  withdraw  an  inch  from  the  position  which  she 
has  assumed,  and  meets  her  judges  with  a  front  of  wither- 
ing scorn.  Almost  equally  effective  are  the  burst  of  passion 
with  which  she  turns  upon  the  jealous  Brachiano,  and  the 
gradual  subsiding  of  her  wrath,  as  of  a  fire,  under  his 
caresses'.  The  terrible  enei^  of  the  last  act  is  almost  un- 
paralleled ;  but  the  character  of  Vittoria  remains  true  to 
itself,  except  perhaps  in  the  last — rather  trivial — reflexion 
with  which  she  dies  *. 

The  remaining  characters  of  the  tragedy  are  drawn  with 
varying  d^ees  of  force  ;  but  they  all  seem  to  stand  forth 
as  real  human  figures  under  the  lurid  glare  of  a  storm- 
laden  sky ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  analyse  the  impression  created 
by  so  dense  a  mixture  of  unwholesome  humours,  wild  pas- 
sions, and  fearful  sorrows.  The  total  effect  is  unspeakably 
ghastly — though  in  one  of  the  most  elaborately  terrible 

'  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

*  So,  I  am  gratified  to  observe,  does  Hr.  Gosse.  who  considers  that 
•  Honticelso's  altogether  eitravBgant  abuse  has  aa  much  to  do  with  tbe  favour 
we  feel  for  her  as  her  own  rather  bra/en  confidence.* 

*  Act  iv.  sc.  a. 

*  How  fine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  her  precediog  exclamation  of  horror: 

'  My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm, 
Is  driven,  I  know  not  whither.' 
It  is  thus  that  this  mysterious  woman  seems  to  pass  away  from  us,  rather 
than  with  her  subsequent  words : 

'  O,  happy  they  that  never  saw  the  court, 
Nor  ever  knew  great  men  but  by  report  1 ' 
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scenes  1  the  intention  becomes  too  obvious,  and  'several 
forms  of  distraction '  exhibited  by  the  mad  Cornelia  strike 
one  as  in  some  degree  conventional,  as  they  are  to  some 
extent  plagiarised  *. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  in  this  play,  as  in  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  Webster  creates  some  of  his  most  power- 
ful effects  by  single  touches—  flashes  of  genius  which  seem 
to  light  up  of  a  sudden  a  wide  horizon  of  emotions.  It  is 
in  these  flashes,  so  vivid  as  to  illumine  the  dullest  percep- 
tion, so  subtle  as  to  search  the  closest  heart,  that  Webster 
alone  among  our  dramatists  can  be  said  at  times  to  equal 
Shakspere '. 

The  Duchess  of  Malfi*  {fitsi  printed  in  1635)  bears  to  my  tiu 
mind  the  signs  of  a  more  matured  workmanship  than  The  ^fj!!^! 
While  Devil.    The  action  is  indeed  full  of  horrors,  but  not,  t^pr.  1633). 
so  to  speak,  clogged  with  them  ;  the  tragic  effect  is  not  less 
deep,  but  pity  may  claim  an  equal  share  in  it  with  terror. 
The  story  (taken  from  a  novel  by  Bandello  which  through 
Belleforest's  French  version  found  its  way  into  Paynter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure'^)  is  in  itself  simple  and  symmetrical, 

'  Act  V.  sc.  I. 

'  This  has  even  beeo  asserted  of  the  famous  dirge  'Call  for  the  robia-red- 
breast  and  the  wren,'  which  Reed  held  to  be  io  part  derived  from  Cymbtlinf, 

'  Hr.  Gosse  has  cited  one  of  these  passage,  which,  as  he  says,  sums  up 
the  scope  and  destination  of  the  play,  viz.  the  tragically  picturesque  exdama- 
tion  of  Brachiano,  when  at  last  be  sees  cleu^y  the  tragedy  of  his  ruined  life 
(act  iv.  sc.  3) : 

'Thou  hast  led  me,  like  a  heathen  sacrifice, 
With  music  and  with  fatal  yokes  of  lloweis. 
To  my  eternal  ruin.' 

'  The  date  of  the  perfonnance  of  Tht  Duclusa  <^  Malfi  is  unknown,  but 
Hr.  Fleay  places  it  as  early  as  i6ia.  According  to  a  note  in  Hr.  Rawdon 
Brown's  TniHslaimH  of  Diariis  and  Dapalchts  of  fhi  VtitiliaH  Embasiy 
(reviewed  in  QHorUriy  RevUte  for  October,  1857),  which  1  cite  from  The 
Acadenty,  Basino,  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  must  have  seeo  T/iiDiKAtts 
ofil^fi  performed  in  1616  ;  for  while  complaining  of  the  irreverence  with 
which  the  Romish  clergy  are  treated  on  the  stage  of  Protestant  countries, 
be  gives  an  account  of  the  part  of  a  certain  cardinal  which  cannot  well  refer 
to  any  play  but  this. 

*  In  Robert  Greene's  Gwydonius,  tiu  CarJi  of  Faticu  (1584),  mention  is 
made  among  other  instances  of  'the  rage  of  fancie'  of  'the  duchess  of 
Jfo/jMo',  who  chose  for  her  husband  her  seruant  yirim.' — Lope  de  Vega  is 
stated  to  have  founded  on  Bandello's  novel  (i.  a6)  his  drama  El  Mayordomo 
dila  DuqHttadeAiiial/H;\Aii),    (Haslitt;  cf.  Klein,  vol.  x,  p,  493.) 
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and  the  fifth  act  (though  perhaps  rather  excessive  in  length ') 
seems  a  natural  complement  to  the  main  action.  The  death 
of  the  unhappy  Duchess,  whose  crime  it  was  to  marry  her 
steward  from  sheer  love,  is  here  avenged  upon  her  brothers 
and  murderers  by  the  Instrument  of  their  own  cruelty.  lo 
the  character  of  the  Duchess  there  is  little  very  specially 
to  attract ;  but  she  is  drawn  with  a  simplicity  not  devoid  of 
power,  and  her  artlessness  is  apparently  designed  to  contrast 
with  the  diabolical  craft  of  her  persecutors.  It  is  not  how- 
ever till  the  fourth  act  that  the  author  has  an  opportunity 
of  putting  forth  bis  peculiar  power.  He  has  here  accumu- 
lated  every  element  of  horror  of  which  the  situation  seems 
to  admit  (indeed  the  dance  of  madmen  is  in  every  sense 
super6uous) ;  the  preparations  for  the  Duchess'  death  are 
made  in  her  presence  ;  her  coffin  is  brought  in,  her  dirge  is 
sung,  then  she  is  strangled,  to  revive  only  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  learn  from  her  executioner,  himself  full  of  pity  and 
remorse,  that  her  husband  still  lives.  This  act  abounds  in 
those  marvellous  touches  of  which  Webster  is  master;  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all  is  the  sudden  thrill  of  pity  in 
the  breast  of  the  brother  who  has  commanded  her  death,  on 
beholding  his  command  fulfilled : 

'Bos.  Do  you  not  weep  ? 

Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out : 
The  element  (rf  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  blood  flies  upwards  and  bedews  the  heavens. 
Ferd.  Cover  her  face  j  mine  eyes  dazzle ;  she  died  young.' 
Although  the  character  of  Bosola  in  this  tragedy  displays  a 
composite  kind  of  humour  in  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  taken  a  unique  kind  of  pleasure  *,  there  is  less  variety  in 
the  dramatis  personam  as  a  whole  than  in  those  of  The  White 
Devil.    But  the  total  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
tragic  action  of  Tk£  Duchess  of  Malfi  is  unsurpassed  in 
depth  by  anything  else  known  to  have  been  achieved  by 
Webster;  nor  is  the  hope  unreasonable  that  so  masterly 

*  Possibly  it  WIS  ia  partabbrcviatedintheperformatice,  since  the  title-page 
■peaks  of  divcn  things  having  been  printed  '  that  the  length  of  Che  Play  would 
not  beare  in  the  Presentment.' 

*  Mr.  Gosse,  touching  on  the  '  pungent  bitterness  and  sombre  raiting '  of 
the  speculative  Bosola,  shrewdly  asks:  'Did  the  Clerk  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holhorn,  talkaoamoDg  his  contemporaries,  and  mystify  them,  we  wonder  1' 
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a  work  may  pejjmanently  recover  possession  of  the  English 
staged 

The  DeviTs  Law-Case,  or.  When  Women  go  to  Law,  the   ThtDtviTs 


complicated  plot,  the  source  of  which  seems  uncertain*. 
Although  quite  in  Webster's  manner,  and  in  the  trial-scene* 
elaborating  one  of  his  favourite  subjects,  the  management 
of  a  law-case,  it  is  wholly  inferior  to  the  two  tragedies  briefly 
described  above ;  and  such  interest  as  it  possesses,  apart 
from  the  excellence  of  particular  passages  ',  lies  chiefly  in 
the  conduct  of  a  story  of  many  folds  and  with  no  very 
satisfactory  ending. 

'  I  remember,  not  many  yean  ago,  seeing  the  Duchess  ofMalfi  well  acted 
by  Hiss  Glyn ;  the  effect  which  the  tragedy  produces  on  the  stage  is 
overpowering. — It  had  not  to  my  knowledge  beeo  previously  revived 
there  ;  Thi  Wkili  Dtvil  is  sUted  by  Gcncst  <vol.  i.  p.  346)  to  have  been 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royat  [□  1683,  when  the  announcement  on  the  stage 
of  the  election  ofa  Pope  may  have  met  with  a  mingled  reception. 

'  See  Fleay,  EHgHth  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  !^^a,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  allusion  in  act  iv.  sc.  a  cannot  be,  as  Dyce  supposed,  to  the  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  which  was  not  known  in  England  till  Hay,  1634  (Gardiner,  vol,  v. 
P-  049).  I  do  not.  however,  know  on  what  evidence  Mr.  Fleay  holds  that 
the  play  was  perfonned  by  Queen  Anne's  company,  which  would  date  it 
before  March,  1619.     Hr.  Fleay  gives  reasons  for  considering  that  it  was 

*  Hazlitt  could  not  Gnd  it  in  Goulait's  Hiatoira  AdminMa,  whence  the 
BiogivpAui  DramatitB  declares  it  to  be  taken.  The  inctdent  of  Contarino's 
being  cored  instead  of  killed  by  Romelio's  da{^r — 

■  His  steel  has  lighted  in  the  former  wound 
And  made  free  passage  for  the  congeal'd  blood,'  &c.  (act  iii.  sc.  a) — 
for  which  a  parallel  has  been  found  in  the  '  miraculous '  anecdote  of  lason  of 
Phetae,  related  by  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  8,  in  some  degree  resembles  one  in 
Fletdier'a  ,<4  IViJi/or  a  iionlh  |^cf.  ofUit,  vol.  ii.  p.  711,  ixHtr). 

*  Some  of  these  have  been  extracted  by  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  strange  that 
he  ^ould  not  have  included  Leonora's  speech  to  her  wailing-woman  (act 
iiL  sc.  a),  with  its  admirable  tranquil  satiic: 

<  Thou  bast  liv'd  with  me 
These  forty  yean ;  we  have  grown  old  together. 
As  many  ladies  and  their  women  do. 
With  talking  nothing,  and  with  doing  less. 
We  have  spent  our  life  in  that  which  least  concerns  life, 
Only  in  putting  on  our  clothes ;  and  now  1  think  on 't 
I  have  been  a  very  courtly  mistress  to  thee, 
I  have  given  thee  good  words,  but  do  deeds.' 
He  has  not  omiued  the  dirge  in  the  funeral  pageant  (act  v.  sc  5). 
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ji/inta  Finally,  in  Appius  and   Virginia,  printed  in  1654,  pro- 

Vimitid  l>ably  after  its  author's  death,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
(,fir.  1654).  justified  in  recc^nising  a  work  of  his  later  manhood,  if  not 
of  his  old  age  ^.  The  theme  is  indeed  one  which  might 
readily  be  supposed  to  have  commended  itself  to  Webster's 
love  of  the  terrible ;  but  he  has  treated  it  without  adding 
fresh  effects  of  his  own  invention  to  those  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  Yet  the  play  has  genuine  power ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the.action  seems  to  continue  too  long  after 
the  death  of  Vii^inia  *,  this  tragedy  might  be  described  as 
one  of  the  most  commendable  efforts  of  its  class.  The 
evenness,  however,  of  its  execution,  and  the  absence 
(except  in  the  central  situation)  of  any  passages  of  a 
peculiarly  striking  or  startling  character,  exclude  Appius 
and  Virginia  from  the  brief  list  of  Webster's  most 
characteristic  productions. 

Of  Roman  history  he  seems  to  have  had  little  know- 
k^e ;  since,  like  the  author  of  the  old  Apius  and  Virginia^ 
befbre  him,  he  derived  the  story  of  his  play  from  Paynter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  whither  it  had  found  its  way  from  the 
/'ATiv-d/w  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino*.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
infused  considerable  life  into  the  familiar  tate,  and  has  repro- 
duced some  of  its  characters,  in  particular  the  tyrant  and  his 
fawning  henchman  Marcus,  with  original  distinctness.  The 
scene  at  the  tribunal ',  in  which  Appius  contrives  to  cast  the 
veil  of  fair  and  honourable  dealing  over  hts  plot  so  success- 

■  Mr.  FI07,  however,  dates  it  c  1609.  '  Act  iv.  sc.  i. 

'CCvol.  i.  p.  004.  The  Spanish  poet  Cueva  produced  ■  Tragidiadt  Virgmid 
y  Apia  Ciaudio  in  ij8o  (Klein,  vol.  ix.  p.  319}.— Webster's  tragedy  was 
adapted  by  Belterton  under  the  title  of  TJu  RomoH  FaUur  (1679).  John 
Dennis'  play  ofAppuaaitd  Virgima  (1709I  will  be  menlloiied  below. 

*  IncoDsistently  with  other  passages  in  the  play,  and  o(  course  with 
history,  Appius  Claudius  (act  i,  sc.  i)  speaks  of  himself  as  'so  poor 
a  plebeian.'  Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  showa  himself  deserving  of 
Appius'  description  of  him  as  'a  proud  Plebeian  '  by  declaring  bis  anccston 
to  '  have  continued  these  eight  hundred  years '  (act  iv.  sc.  i). 

'  Act  iii.  sc.  a.  As  to  Samuel  Crisp's  Virginia  (1754^  for  which  Garrick 
wrote  and  spoke  the  Prologue,  see  TAt  Etuiy  Diary  1^  Fnmeta  Biinify,  ed. 
Ellis  (1669),  Pre&ce,  pp.  zxziz,  xlii.  There  were  two  other  contemporaty 
plays  on  Uie  subject ;  one  of  them  by  John  Honcreif  was  acted  in  1755.  {/ft., 
vol  ii.  p.  339.)  Sheridan  Knowles'  declamatory  Vitginiua  was  produced  in 
tSao,  in  competition  with  auother  tragedy  on  the  same  perennial  theme,  and 
held  the  stage  for  many  years. 
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fiilly  that  the  honest  IcilJus  can  only  exclaim  bewildered, 
'  Sure  all  this  is  danui'd  cunning,'  is  admirable ;  Webster, 
as  has  been  seen,  excelled  in  scenes  of  this  description. 

Little  needs  to  be  added  to  the  above  in  the  way  of  Wtbsttr's 
general  comment  on  the  characteristics  of  Webster's  dra-  ai^aUcs 
maticgenius.  Thewonderfulstrengthofthesecharacteristics  taadm- 
displays  itself  with  the  utmost  distinctness  in  The  White  '^^fj^. 
Devil  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.    Webster  loves  to  ac-  stfK"/*" 
cumulate    the    fevourite    furniture  of  theatrical  terror—  J^^ 
murders  and  executions,  the  da^er  and  the  pistol,  the  AtAAo- 
cord  and  the  coffin,  tc^ether  with  skulls  and  ghosts,  and  "^"^^ 
whatever  horrors  attend  or  are  suggested  by  the  central  >mwiAi>, 
horror  of  them  all    Herein  he  is  not  exceptional  among  '^f„ 
the  Eiisabethans,  of  whom,  from  Kyd  to  Tourneur,  so  pfO" 
many  were  alike  addicted  to  the  employment  of  the  whole 
apparatus  of  death.     What  is  distinctive  in  Webster,  is  in 
the  first  place  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  his  imagination 
in  this  sphere  of  ideas,  and  again  the  elaborateness  of  his 
workmanship,  which  enabled  him  to  surpass — it  may  fairly 
be  said — all  our  old  dramatists  in  a  field  which  a  large  pro- 
portion were  at  all  times  ready  to  cultivate.     As  for  later 
endeavours  in  our  literature  to  rival  this  familiarity  with 
death  and  its  ghastly  associations,  they  have  rarely  escaped 
the  darker  of  artificiality  or  succeeded  in  stimulating  the 
imaginative  powers  of  any  generation  but  their  own.  Among 
all  these  poets  of  the  grave  and  its  terrors  we  meet  with  but 
few  whose  very  soul  seems,  like  Webster's,  a  denizen  of  the 
gloom  by  which  their  creations  are  overspread. 

But  Webster's  most  powerful  plays  and  scenes  are  Hiauaght 
characterised  by  something  besides  their  effective  appeal  ^^Jl^JJ™"' 
to  the  emotion  of  terror.  He  has  a  true  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  is  capable  of  exhibiting  the  operation  of 
powerful  influences  upon  it  with  marvellous  directness.  He 
is  aware  that  men  and  women  will  lay  open  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  souls  in  moments  of  deep  or  sudden 
agitation ;  he  has  learnt  that  on  such  occasions  unexpected 
contrasts — an  impulse  of  genuine  compassion  in  an  assassin, 
a  movement  of  true  dignity  in  a  harlot — are  wont  to  offer 
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themselves  to  the  surprised  observer  \  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  fiiry  and  the  bitterness,  the  goad  and  the  after-sting 
of  passion,  and  with  the  broken  vocabulary  of  grief.  All 
these  he  knows  and  understands,  and  is  able  to  reproduce, 
not  continually  or  wearisomely,  but  with  that  unerring 
recognition  of  supremely  fitting  occasions  which  is  one  of 
the  highest,  as  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  rarest,  gifts 
of  true  dramatic  genius. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  dramatist  possessing  this  faculty 
should  be  without  humour  of  a  very  remarkable  order ;  and 
though  we  unfortunately  possess  but  a  single  comedy  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  Webster  only,  no  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  his  possession  of  the  gift  in  question.  Some  of  the  comic 
characters  in  The  White  Devil  (Flamineo  and  Camillo)  are 
effectively  drawn ;  the  dry  humour  of  Bosola's  commentaries 
on  life  and  its  vicissitudes  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  has  a 
quite  original  savour  ;  and  if  Webster  is  to  be  held  to  have 
had  any  share  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  I  cannot  see  why 
it  should  be  thought  self-evident  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
any  of  its  unrefined,  but  far  from  spiritless,  fun.  His  satirical 
powers  are  great,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  versatility  with 
which  he  varies  his  attacks  upon  the  favourite  subject  of 
his  social  satire — the  law,  its  practice  and  its  practitioners. 

It  was  equally  out  of  the  question  that  the  characteristic 
powers  of  Webster's  dramatic  genius  should  have  been 
unaccompanied  by  fine  poetic  feeling.  Of  this  he  occasion- 
ally gives  evidence  in  passages  of  considerable  beauty, 
though  upon  imagery  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  no 
WAs^r  very  marked  attention '.  I  am  not  aware  that  either 
in  the  respect  of  particular  passages,  or  of  entire  scenes, 
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'  In  The  Whitt  Dfvil  occurs  the  orig^itial  of  Ihe  well-known  thought— 
'  The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  still.' 
See  act  L  sc.  I ; 

'  Perfumes,  the  more  they  are  chafd,  the  more  they  render 
Their  pleasing  scents,  and  so  affliction 
Hxpresaeth  virtue  fully,  whether  true, 
Or  else  sdulterate.' 
The  idea  reappears  elsewhere ;  and  I  see  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  dwelt  on 
typical  quality  of  the  line  in  Thi  Duckas  oj Malfi,  tsA  Ui.  sc  5  : 
'  Han,  like  to  cassia,  is  proved  best  beini;  bruised.' 
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Webster's  debt  to  Shakspere  is  so  large  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  * ;  and  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  as 
to  what  5Upp>ort  can  (with  the  exception  of  Cornelia's 
madness)  be  found  for  Hazlitt's  assertion'  that  Webster's 
two  most  famous  tragedies  are  '  too  like  Shakespear,  and 
often  direct  imitations  of  him,  both  in  general  conception 
and  individual  expression.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
critic  seems  by  no  means  to  go  too  far  in  saying  that  this 
author's  plays '  upon  the  whole  perhaps  come  the  nearest  to 
Shakespear  of  anything  we  have  on  record.'  What  more 
requires  to  be  said  in  acknowledgment  of  the  true  dramatic 
genius  of  which  Webster  was  possessed  ? 

But  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  should  Wtbster 
not  be  pressed  beyond  certain  definite  limits.  In  his  power  ^^k-  '" 
of  revealing  dramatically  by  truthful  touches  the  secrets  of  unsation. 
human  nature,  Webster  was  like  Shakspere.  He  was  unlike 
him  in  but  rarely  combining  with  this  power  the  art  of 
exhibiting  dramatically  the  developement  of  character  under 
the  influence  of  incident.  The  collapse  of  Bracciano's  strength 
of  will  and  of  Appius'  self-control  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  of  opportunity  are  forcibly  brought  home  to  us ; 
but  the  White  Devil  herself,  as  her  name  is  intended  to 
imply,  is  an  abnormal,  though  not  impossible,  being ;  while 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  character 
at  all.  What  Webster  in  general  reproduces  with  inimitable 
force,  is  a  succession  of  situations  of  overpowering  effect ; 
in  construction  he  is  far  from  strong,  and  in  characterisation 
he  only  exceptionally  passes  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
types.  There  seems  little  moral  purpose  at  work  in  his 
most  imposing  efforts ;  and  his  imagination,  instead  of 
dwelling  by  preference  on  the  associations  of  the  law-court 
and  the  charnel-house,  would  have  had  to  sustain  itself  on 
nutriment  more  diverse  and  more  spiritual,  in  order  to  wing 
his  mighty  genius  to  freer  and  loftier  flights. 

To  this  brief  notice  of  a  dramatic  poet  of  high  eminence 

'  Vittom  Corombona  (if  Hitford's  emcndatioi)    be   correct)    compares 
beraelf  to  Shaksperc'a  Portia  (act  iii.  sc.  a] ;  but  I  can  hardljr  think  the 
emendation  allowabte,  though  it  haa  been  accepted  by  Dyce.    See  also  okU, 
fM  to  the  dii^  in  the  same  play. 
*  Ltchtm,  &c.,  p.  194. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Tounuur 
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maybe  appended  a  few  words  concerning  the  two  extant  plays 
of  a  writer  who  was  not  indeed  devoid  of  original  force,  but 
who  might  almost  be  said  to  have  used  whatever  strength 
was  in  him  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  headloi^ 
over  the  precipice  from  which  Webster's  tragedy  bids  us 
look  into  the  darkness  beneath.  Of  the  personal  life  of 
Cyril  Tourneur  \  or  (as  he  writes  himself  on  the  title- 
p^e  of  his  chief  non-dramatic  poem)  Turner,  virtually 
nothing  at  all  is  known.  Htsearliest  acknowledged  publica- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  a  satire  in  the  vein  of 
Marston's  efforts  of  the  same  description,  but  exaggerated 
in  its  mannerisms  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  quite 
unreadable.  This  production,  printed  in  1600,  which  bears 
the  title  of  TAf  Transformed  Metamorphosis,  is  dedicated  to 
Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  a  Norfolk  gentleman  who  was 
knighted  by  Essex  at  Cadiz,  and  who,  after  beit^  pardoned 
for  suspected  complicity  in  Essex'  plot,  seems  to  have  lai^y 
given  himself  up  to  astrolc^cal  learning'.  No  proof 
exists  of  Tourneur  having  been  the  author  of  a  satirical 
prose  tract,  Lanfg'A  and  Lie  Down,  or  The  Worlds  Folly 
(1605),  of  which  the  dedication  is  signed  '  C.  T.,'  or  even  of 
the  anonymous  Funeral  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Francis 
Vere  (1609) ;  but  he  wrote  one  of  a  batch  of  three  Funeral 
Elegies  on  the  death  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales',  printed 
in  1613,  the  other  two  being  contributed  by  Webster  and 
Hi$pUty».  Thomas  Heywood.  Besides  the  two  extant  plays  to  be 
noticed  immediately,  a  '  tragi-comedy '  by  him  entitled  Tha 

>  Tkt  Play  and  Potma  ef  Cyril  Tourmur.  Edited,  with  Criticd  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  John  Churton  Collins.  Two  vols.,  iB7a  Tlu 
RtvtHga's  Tragidy  is  printed  in  Th4  Artdtnl  Britiah  Drama,  voL  ii,  and  ia 
Hulitt's  Z>n][»lry,  vol.  z  ;  of  TAf  .^AbaiCj  rrn^M^areprint  exist*  dated  1793. 
Ofthe  plot  oftheiatteranaccountwill  be  found  iaGenest,voLz.pp.  19-ai, — 
Hr.  Swinburae'i  essay  in  vol,  zxi  of  Tht  NrntUrnih  CtMiuty  ^lSB^)  appears 
to  me  a  very  extravagant  critidsm. — For  an  earlier  account  of  both  the 
extant  plays  of  Cyril  Toumearaee  T/u  Rtlrtufitdnir  R/vitw,  vol.  vii.  part  ii. 

'  Of.  Collins'  Introduction ;  and  see  TA*  DictioHary  o/Nalionai  Biogr^Ay, 
vol.  xxvi  (1S91),  where  there  is  a  list  of  Ueydon's  publications  on  this 
subject. — Among  the  mannerisma  of  the  poem  may  be  reckoned  a  quite 
extraordinary  scries  of  verbs  formed  with  the  termination  lh  :  as  arttrit, 
tOrt^ortiMt,  Babtllit. 

'  Tourneur'3  effort  was  entitled  A  Griifi  ok  On  DmlM  ofPritta  Htnrit, 
txprtsatd  in  a  Broken  EUgit,  aaortUng  to  tht  naUat  o/sudi  a  Sorrow. 
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Nobleman  was  entered  on  the  Rasters  in  1612;  but  the 
MS.  of  this  play  was  one  of  those  burnt  by  Warburton's 
cook  ^.  According  to  a  letter  stated  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Henslowe  by  the  dramatist  Robert  Dabome,  and  dated 
June  5,  1613,  the  latter  entrusted  the  composition  of  an  act 
of  a  play  on  which  he  was  engaged,  called  The  Arraignment 
of  London,  to  Cyril  Touraeur  *. 

Of  the  two  extant  plays  known  as  his,  The  Atheists  Tht 
Tragedy,  or  The  Honest  Man's  Revenge,  printed  in  Ii5ii,  rtagniy 
was  unmistakeably  the  earlier.    The  crudity  of  its  versifica-  {pr.  1611). 
tion,  which  abounds  in  '  light  endings'  to  the  lines,  and  has 
in  fact  a  not  very  bearable  kind  of  lilt,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  on  this  score.     A  passage  in  the  play  su^ests  that 
it  was  written  either  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  si^fe 
of  Ostend  (1601-4)  ^.    As  a  whole,  it  is  a  work  of  striking 
wiginality ;  but  this  feature  distinguishes  rather  the  general 
conception  and  manner  of  the  play  than  particular  passages 
of  high  individual  merit,  of  which  but  few  remain  to  be 
added  to  those  extracted — with  his  usual  felicity  of  choice — 
by  Charles  Lamb*.    The  story,  which  was  probably  made 
up  from  more  sources  than  one,  runs  riot  in  some  of  its  later 

'  The  autborily  is  Collier's  T/u  Alltyn  Paprra,  p.  58 ;  cf.  iS.,  pp.  64  and  65. 

*  Hr.  Floy,  h.s.,  voL  ii.  p.  33:,  expresses  a  stroag:  dispositiOD  to  kssign, 

on  the  evidence  both  of  the  diction  and  of  the  ecncnl  conduct  of  the  plot, 

Hu  Stttmd  Maidfit'a  Trvgtdy  to  the  author  of  Thi  Rieotgt^a  Tragtdy ;  but 

(A.  p.  964)  be  considers  Toumeur's  authorship  of  the  tetter  open  to  doubL 

'  SecBCtiLsc  i.  I  see  that  Ur.  Fleay  (u.  s.,  voL  ii.  p.  363)  also  notices  this. 

<  It  is  atrange.  however,  that  he  should  not  have  included  in  these  either 

the  spirited  lines  in  which  Charlemont,  in  the  Gnt  scene  with  hb  father,  the 

old  Lord  (act  i.  sc.  a),  apologise*  for  his  'affection  to  the  war,'  or  the 

Mcond  of  the  eiHtaphi  in  act  iii.  ac.  i.    The  latter  is  ■  brief  elegy,  in  a 

style  ofqaainl  but  not  unpleasing  simplici^  which  one  would  have  thought 

foreign  to  Tonmeur : 

'  Th*  Epitaph  of  Charttmcmi. 
'  His  body  lies  intenr'd  within  this  mould. 
Who  died  a  young  man,  3'et  departed  old ; 
And  all  that  strength  of  youth,  that  men  can  have, 
Was  ready  atiU  to  drop  into  his  grave. 
Far  ag'd  in  Virtue  with  a  youthful  eye, 
He  welcom'd  it,  being  still  prepar'd  to  die ; 
And  living  so,  though  young  depriVd  of  breath, 
He  did  not  suffer  an  untimely  death. 
But  we  may  say  of  his  brave  bless'd  decease : 
He  died  in  war,  and  yet  he  died  in  peace.' 
P   3 
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turns,  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  revolting  underplot  (turning 
on  the  amours  of  Levidulcia,  which  are  represented  with 
unspeakable  grossness').  The  author,  incapable  or  reckless 
of  distinguishing  between  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque, 
sought  to  cap  the  horror  of  the  midnight  murder  in  the 
gravel-pit  by  a  churchyard  scene  full  of  real  and  sham 
ghosts^;  and  his  atheist  ends,  when  no  longer  master  of 
his  movements,  by  inflicting  an  accidental  wound  upon 
himself  with  the  executioner's  axe  with  which  he  was 
about  to  do  to  death  the  victims  of  his  train  of  crimes. 
The  exposition  of  the  character  of  d'Amville,  the  ruthless 
villain  of  the  play,  is  however  impressive,  and  the  connexion 
between  his  black  emptiness  of  soul  and  the  evil-doing  to 
which  he  abandons  himself  is,  though  not  very  consecutively, 
kept  in  view  down  to  his  dying  recantation '.  Marlowe 
might  have  imagined  such  a  hero,  who,  when  thunder  and 
lightning  terrify  the  accomplice  of  his  nocturnal  crime, 
arrogantly  philosophises  on  the  origin  of  these  phenomena  * ; 
— and  who  justifies  incest  by  the  general  liberty  allowed  by 
nature  to  her  creatures '.  But  the  progress  of  the  action 
fails  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  character ;  we  have 
supped  too  full  with  horrors  before  the  play  is  more  than 
half  done  to  have  much  stomach  left  for  all  that  is  to 
follow  of  lust  and  death ;  and  the  atheist's  catastrophe 
— the  overthrow  of  his  reason  by  the  death  of  his  younger 
son  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  his  schemes, — is  not 
presented  with  overwhelmii^  force '.     Moreover,  the  moral 

'  Ad  incident  In  this  underplot  is  (bunded  on  b  tale  in  the  Dtcamemu 
(viL6). 

'  Old  Hontferrer's  ghost,  which  u  Genest  notes  appears  not  less  than 
four  times,  on  one  of  these  occasions  actually  stands  fire. 

*  At  the  outset  D'Amville  very  succinctly  explains  his  atheism  to  be  due  to 
the  Impression  made  upon  Us  mind  by  tbc  worldliuess  of  his  brother's 
Riritan  chaplain  : 

' — But  compare's  profession  with  his  life; — 
They  so  directly  contradict  themselves, 
As  if  the  end  of  his  Instructions  were 
But  to  divert  the  world  from  sinne,  that  hee 
More  easily  mieht  ingrosse  it  to  bimselfe. 
By  that  I  am  confinn'd  an  Atheist'    (Act  i.  sc  9.) 
'  Act  ii.  »c.  4.  •  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

*  Dnunatic  tact  is,   however,  exhibited   in  the  atheist's  first  reviUsiOD 
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which  this  tragedy  attempts  to  teach — that  vengeance 
should  be  left  to  Heaven — is  hardly  brought  out  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  the  virtuous  Charlemont  and  the 
sorely-tried  Castabella,  even  when  re-united  they  lie  down  to 
rest '  with  either  of  them  a  Death's  head  for  a  pillow,'  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  interesting  in  themselves. 

If  The  Atheists  Tragedy  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
period  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  dramas  on  a  theme 
cognate  to  that  of  Hamlet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
one  of  its  most  impressive  passages' was  su^ested  hy  Hamlet 
itself.  But  in  truth  ample  evidence  may  be  found  else- 
where of  its  author's  familiarity  with  Shakspere's  ideas  or 
phraseol(^y '. 

The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  printed  in  1607,  had  been  uni-  Tht 
formly  ass^ned  to  Toumeur,  until  Mr.  Fleay  threw  doubts  r^^^ 
on  the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  I  cannot,  however,  ipr.  1607). 
consider  this  scepticism  warranted.  Undoubtedly,  the 
distance  is  considerable  between  the  style  of  this  play 
and  that  of  its  predecessor ;  and  although  the  reflexion  of 
Shakspere  is  still  constantly  cast  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
the  writer  has  acquired  a  power  of  condensed  expression 
of  his  own  which  he  owes  to  no  example  or  model.  The 
versification,  ^ain,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  The 
Atheists  Tragedy;  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  strong, 
and  its  peculiar  effect  seems  to  me  to  gain  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  rime.  One  can  only  conclude  that  the  order 
of  sequence  between  the  two  plays  according  to  the  dates  of 
publication  known  to  us  must  be  reversed,  and  that  The 
Revenger's  Tragedy,  in  its  original  form,  was  composed 
several  years  before  its  successor. 

Unfortunately  the  plot  of  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  the 
source  of  which  is  unknown,  is  in  its  sewer-like  windings 

towards  belief  in  a  higher  power  on  the  occasion  ofthe  death  of  his  elder  son. 
See  the  dialogue  with  the  Doctor,  act  v.  sc.  i. 

'  See  ChartemoDt's  speech  in  the  Churchyard — the  time  midnight,  his 
wooid-be  assassin  sbadonlng  him  in  the  back(;round  (act  iv.  sc.  3). 

*  See  CastabeiU's  appeal  to  Mercy  as  'an  attributeAs  high  as  Justice' (act  iii. 
sc.  4),  and  Sebastian's  antithesis  between  the  dictates  of  honour  and  those  of 
discretion  {ib.,  sc.  aj.'-Mr.  Collins  bss  marked  some  singuterly  fiuthfiil 
echoes  in  this  play  of  the '  ring,  phrase  and  trick '  of  Shakspere's  s^le. 
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one  of  the  blackest  and  most  polluting  devised  by  the  per- 
verted imagination  of  an  age  prone  to  feed  on  the  worst 
scandals  ofthe  Italian  decadence.  At  the  same  time,  an  over- 
powering self-consistency  pervades  the  picture  of  this  name- 
less Italian  court, — its  old  Duke,  the  'parched  lascar ' ;  his  heir 
Lussurioso,  to  whom  every  woman  is  a  concubine  at  his  beck 
and  call;  his  'step- Duchess'  ready  for  adultery  with  her 
husband's  bastard ;  her  sons  (a  brood  worse  than  Catharine 
de'  Medici's),  Ambitioso,  Supervacuo,  and  a  third  (the 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  that  sets  the  action  in  motion) 
who  alone  goes  by  a  colourless  name  (Junior) ;  his  reckless 
bastard  Spurio ;  bis  obsequious  judges,  and  his  fawnii^ 
nobles.  Vindici,  the  hero  of  the  drama,  a  figure  suggested 
\yy  Hamlet  or  Hoffman^,  AnA  his  brother  Hippolito,  come 
near  to  realising  the  ideal  of  a  tragedy  of  revenge  which  is 
satirically  propounded  in  a  play  of  rather  later  date  *.  The 
brothers  do  not  indeed  kill  themselves,  but  they  welcome 
death  as  a  fitting  termination  to  their  performance  of  their 
self-appointed  task.  Horribly  realistic  in  some  of  its  effects, 
which  but  too  successfully  express  the  '  quaintness  of 
malice'  commended  in  Vindici  by  Hippolito,  this  play  may 
be  described  as  wholly  devoid  of  relief.  While  we  feel 
thankful  that  no  comic  effects  are  sought  to  be  produced 
in  this  stifling  atmosphere,  we  are  inspired  with  no  human 
sympathy  even  by  the  chaste  Castiza,  whose  experiment 
upon  the  better  elements  in  her  mother's  nature  excites  in 
us  a  pardonable  fear  that  there  is  after  all  no  difference  be- 
tween parent  and  child.  The  whole  episode  ofthe  mother, 
tempted  by  the  pretended  persuasions  of  her  son  to  sinful 
connivance  with  her  daughter's  shame,  is  against  kind ;  and 
the  climax  of  Vindici's  vengeance  reaches  the  mm  plus 
ultra  of  pruriency  steeped  in  horrors  '.    It  has  been  thought 

'  Cf.  voL  i.  p.  497.     Cbettle's  tragedy  opens  with  an  exposilory  soliloquy, 
or  which  Toumcnr  might  have  invented  the  accessorin. 
■  See  La  Wrifs  quotation  in  Tht  Little  Frtnch  Laaiyer  (act  iv.  sc.  4)  : 
'  I  love  a  dire  revenge. 
Give  me  the  man  that  will  *1I  othera  kill. 
And  last  himself.' 
*  He  poisons  the  Duke  by  inducing  him  to  kiss  the  skull  of  his  victim, 
Vindici's  betrothed  wif^  dressed  up  as  the  face  of  a  &esh  victim  lor  his  senile 
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possible  to  find  in  such  a  play  '  the  noblest  ardour  of  moral 
emotion,'  and  'the  most  fervent  passion  of  eager  and 
indignant  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  abhorrence 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  women  or  in  men.'  Beyond  dispute, 
however,  it  contains  evidence  of  high  tragic  power,  and  of 
a  gift  of  diction  matching  itself  with  extraordinary  fitness 
to  demands  such  as  few  if  any  of  our  dramatists  have  ever 
made  upon  their  powers.  Passages  in  this  tragedy  are  illu- 
minated by  an  imagery  of  singular  distinctness  as  well  as 
intensity.  And  if,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  doubt,  The 
Revenger's  Tragedy  was  Toumeur's  work,  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  amazement  that  we  turn  from  this  solitary  monument  of 
his  genius  as  a  tragic  poet  of  unmistakeable  distinction. 

In  John  Ford'  we  are  brought  fece  to  face  with  a  very  John  Ford 
noteworthy  figure  in  the  history  of  our  later  Elisabethan  ^L^f" 
drama,  and  with  a  writer  who  manifestly  influenced  its  post). 
pr<^ess,  while  helping  to  hasten  its  decay.    He  was  bom 
April  17, 1586,  at  Ilstngton  in  Devonshire,  as  the  second  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  position  ;  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir 
John  Fopham,  who  became  in  turn  Attorney-General  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  John  Ford 
who  matriculated  at  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford,  early  in  1601 ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  while  his  cousin  and 
namesake  (to  whom  he  dedicated  The  Lover's  Melancholy) 
was  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn.     In  1606  Ford  first  came 
before  the   world  as  an  author,  with    an  el^iac  poem 
entitled  Fame's  Memorial,  in  honour  of  the  recently  de- 

Itu^  and  tb«D  tramplei  upon  him  in  triumph.  TUs  scene  aeema  to  have 
been  followed  (&t  a.  distance)  in  later  ptaya.  (Ct  an'^p.  15,  and  rtiOt  \.) — The 
&nal  catastrophe  of  the  young  Duke'  is  managed  by  the  more  ordinary 
expedient  of  a  masque. 

'  Thi  Works  of  John  Ford.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  W.  GiSbrd. 
Two  voU.,  1897.  This  edition  was  republished  in  a  revised  form,  with 
a  new  Introduction,  by  Dyce,  3  vols.,  1869.  The  ForittigMty  RnittB  for 
July,  1671,  contained  a  fine  criticism  of  Ford  by  Hr.  Swinburne.  See  also 
Hr.  BuUen's  notice  of  Ford  in  vol.  xix  of  Tht  Dictioitary  of  National  Biography 
(1B89),  and  another  by  myself  in  the  last  edition  of  the  EticydopattUt 
Brilanmea. — Concerning  the  sources  of  Ford's  plays  I  have  again  had  the 
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ceased  Charles  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whose  widow  it  is 
inscribed.  The  publication  is  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
Templar's  independence  of  spirit ;  for  the  Earl  had  died 
under  the  cloud  of  royal  disfavour  and  public  scandal, 
originating  in  his  marriage  with  a  lady  well  fitted  to  be 
the  heroine  of  one  of  Ford's  own  dramas ' ;  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  poet  to  her  still  more  unfortunate  brother — 

'Renowned  Devereux,  whose  awkward  bxt 
Was  inisconceited  by  foul  envy's  hate' — 

was  less  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  authorities  of  the  new 
Hgime.  In  this  poem  Ford  alludes  to  his  own  love-troubles 
and  their  cause — 'flint-hearted  Lycia,'  of  whom  nothing 
further  remains  on  record.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  his 
good  social  position,  we  hardly  know  more  of  his  private 
life  than  of  the  personal  careers  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
dramatists  who  are  wrapped  in  Bohemian  obscurity.  He 
seems  at  different  times  to  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  or 
goodwill  of  several  men  of  rank— among  them  of  the  well- 
known  Earl  {afterwards  Duke)  of  Newcastle,  himself  a  muse, 
and  of  the  gallant  Lord  Craven,  the  faithful  servant  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Bohemia*.  Other  patrons  of  his  were 
the  Earls  of  Peterborough  and  Antrim.  His  tract  or 
harangue  on  the  ethics  of  chivalrous  love,  entitled  Honor 
Tryumfihant,  or  The  Peeres  Challenge,  was  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  further  celebrated  by  Ford  in 
verses  entitled  The  Monarches  Meeting,  or  The  King  of 
Denmarkes  weUome  into  England {i6ob)*.  A  book  called 
Sir  Thomas  Overburyes  Ghost,  giving  an  account  of  that  un- 
fortunate man's  life  and  death,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Roisters  in  1615  as  by  Ford*;  this  cannot  have  been  a 
play,  since  such  a  subject  (as  Mr.  Bullen  points  out)  could 
not  possibly  have  been  brought  on  the  stage.     In  1620  he 

'  The  l*inou3  Penelope  Rich— once  thought  to  have  been  the  Dark  Lady 
of  Sbakapere's  Sanfute.  The  poem  seems  to  me  above  the  average  of  uich 
worki ;  the  doaing  stanza  is  particularly  fine. 

*  His  Ptrkiit  tVatbtck  and  his  Tin  Broim  Htart  were  dedicated  to  these 
noblemen  respectively. 

*  Honor  Triumphtml,  with  the  accompanying  poems,  wa*  edited  for  the 
(Old)  Shakespeare  Society  in  1843. 

*  Ford  prefixed  coBmeDdatoiy  verses  to  Overbury'a  TItt  Wi/i, 
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published  another  moral  tract,  entitled  A  Line  of  Life, 
which  contains  a  passage  or  two  of  interest,  but  which  ends 
with  the  most  fulsomepraiseof  King  James  IV  Towards  the 
public  Ford  seems  to  have  chosen  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
independence'  and  self-consciousness^;  the  group  of  fellow- 
authors  from  whose  pens  tributes  in  his  honour  remain  in- 
cludes besides  Shirley  and  Brome,  Richard  Crashaw,  a  true 
poet,  whose  delicate  and  in  some  respects  morbid  genius  had 
certain  points  of  contact  with  that  of  Ford.  In  his  turn, 
be  paid  similar  tributes  to  Massinger  and  Brome,  as  well 
as  to  Overbury,  and  perhaps  to  Barnabe  Barnes,  and  waa 
among  those  who  honoured  the  memory  of  Jonson  by  a 
joint  garland  of  verse  *.  The  names  of  the  contemporaries 
with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a  dramatist  included 
Dekker,  Webster  and  William  Rowley".  Yet  in  a  poem 
published  not  many  years  after  his  death '  he  is  ridiculed 
for  a  tendency  to  self- seclusion  and  melancholy ;  and 
according  to  Gifford,  faint  traditions  survived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  birth-place,  pointing  to  his  having  retired 
thither  ifter  he  had  brought  to  a  close  his  labours  as  a 
dramatist,  and  perhaps  his  professional  career  as  a  lawyer  or 
legal  agent ''.  The  expression  '  he 's  far  enough  from  home ' 
in  the  Prologue  to  his  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  printed  in 
1638,  and  probably  acted  two  years  before  that  date,  can 
hardly  be  thought  to  refer  to  his  being  out  of  the  country*. 
In  1639  he  published  The  Lady's  Trial,  first  acted  in  1637 
or  1638  ;  so  that  little  more  than  a  decade  is  spanned,  accord- 
ing to  their  dates  of  publication,  by  the  entire  series  of  plays 

'  Reprinted  with  Hotumt  TritanphaM,  u  s, 

'  See  the  Dtdkation  and  Prohgm  of  Thi  Lonti's  Mttamholy. 

*  See  the  fine  Prologut  and  the  Epilogut  to  Thi  Broitn  Htari, 

'  Ford's  contribution  to  Joksohus  Viriius  U  entitled  On  Ihi  Btst  ofEtt^UA 
PtMis,  BenJoHson,  Jtetased. 

*  See  also  Thomas  Heywood's  rderence  to  him  as  '  Jacke  Foorde,'  anlt, 
voL  i.  p.  471. 

*  Titm-Potis,  in  Choia  DrolUry  (1656). 

'  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  the  Bar;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  special  knowledge  of  law-matters  has  been  discovered  in  hia  playa, 
as  it  has  been  thought  to  show  itself  in  a  not  very  recondite  allusion  in 
Toumeur's  The  Rtvtngti't  Tragtdy  (act  t.  sc.  i). 

'  Gifford  abandoned  this  notion.    See  IntmdiKlUm,  p.  zL 
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of  which  he  claimed  the  authorship.  For  the  earliest  of 
these,  as  will  be  seen,  first  appeared  on  the  sta^  in  1628, 
and  was  printed  in  the  rollowing  year.  After  1639  all 
further  traces  of  him  are  lost. 

jouupittya  The  earliest  performance,  in  1628,  of  Tke  Lovers 
md  oilur  Melancholy,  described  by  the  author  as  the  first  dramatic 
dramatisfa.  work  of  his  'that  ever  courted  reader,'  had  undoubtedly 
been  preceded  by  that  of  several  plays  in  which  he  co- 
operated with  other  dramatists.  Among  these  may  first  be 
Ford,  mentioned  Tie  Witch  of  Edmonton,  a  Known  True  Story, 

wm^iT^  not  printed  till  1658,  but  probably  produced  in  i6%i,  or 
Rowltya      not  long  afterwards  1.      This  remarkable  play,   as  noted 
J^  _y,     above ',  was  when  first  published  attributed  to  the  joint 
EdmonioH    authorship  of  Dekker,  Ford,  Rowley,  '  &c.' — safety  being 
ifir.  1658),  pyjjeutjy  sought   in  numbers ;    but  critical  opinion  has 
agreed  in  ascribing  it  in  the  main  to  Dekker  and  Ford. 
I  confess  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  obvious  to  me  why 
the  supposition  should  be  excluded  that  William  Rowley, 
whose  literary  identity  seems  to  admit  of  so  easy*a  treat- 
ment, had  a  substantial  share  in  the  play.     In  any  case, 
there  cannot  be  much  likelihood  of  mistake  in  assuming 
Ford  to  have  written  at  all  events  the  earlier  scenes,  treating 
of  the  woes  of  Frank,  Winnifrede  and  Susan,   And  assuredly 
the  English  drama  includes  very  few  domestic  tragedies 
more  harrowing  than  this  play,  of  which  its  authors  doubt- 
less owed  the  immediate  su^estion  to  a  topic  of  the  day, 
but  which  furnished  Ford  with  an  opportunity  such  as  he 
would  never  have  found  by  searching  for  it.  For  The  Witch 

'  Tbe  evidence  in  favour  of  this  date  is  premmplive  onlir,  but  practically 
irresistible.  Elisabetb  Sawyer  (who  is  the  chier  personage  in  the  play)  was 
executed  in  ifiai  for  witchcrart ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  incident 
could  not  have  lasted  very  long.  Dr.  Gardiner  (see  his  Hialoty,  voL  vii. 
p>  333)  recognises  in  this  play  a  slight  indication  that  the  tide  of  the 
popular  belief  in  witchcraft  was  beginning  to  turn,  although  '  even  here  the 
old  woman  was  treated  as  being  in  actual  possession  of  the  powers  which 
she  claimed.' — The  very  rare  tract  (ifiai)  of  (he  Newgate  Ordinary,  Henry 
Goodcole,  concerning  the  conviction  and  execution  of  Mother  Sawyer,  which 
had  been  seen  neither  by  GifTord  nor  by  Dyce,  was  printed  in  the  re-issue 
of  Dyce's  edition  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  where  Mr.  Bullen  points 
out  how  freely  the  dramatists  availed  themselves  of  this  source. 

■  Cf.  aidt,  vol  iL  p.  469. 
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of  Edmonton  differs  from  aearlyall  the  rest  of  his  extant 
plays  by  the  perfect  simplicity  of  its  theme  and  the  homely 
straightforwardness  of  the  lesson  conveyed  by  its  action.  The 
intensity  of  some  of  the  scenes  is,  notwithstanding,  undeni- 
able, and  a  «tuation  of  overwhelmii^  effectiveness  is  reached 
in  the  discovery  by  Frank's  sister-in-law  of  his  murder  of 
his  wife,  as  he  lies  sick  in  bed  attended  in  di^uise  by  the 
woman  for  whose  sake  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime. 
And  in  the  delineation  of  these  sisters,  Ford — if  it  was  he 
that  drew  these  figures — has  attained  to  a  purity,  as  well  as 
to  a  tenderness,  unparalleled  in  any  other  of  his  plays. 
Probably  the  weird  figure  of  the  hunted  hj^  was  Dekker's 
invention,  and  to  him  is  due,  t<^ether  with  the  buffoonery 
of  the  peasants  who  htmt  her  down  and  the  tediousness 
which  clt^s  these  portions  of  the  play,  the  enforcement  of 
the  salutary  lesson  that  a  human  being  may  by  persecution 
be  turned  into  a  witch. 

The  masque  of  Tke  Sun's  Darling,  printed  1656,  has  OAtrjoim 
likewise  been  already '  described  as  probably  a  revision  by  ^b»«^ 
Ford  of  an  earlier  production  licensed  under  the  title  of  anJFord. 
Phaeton,  1597-98,  as  by  Dekker,  and  never  printed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  masque  as  we  have  it,  or  at  all  events 
the  last  two  acts,  have  been  thought  attributable  to  Ford  ; 
but  the  ground  is  unsafe,  the  more  so  as  the  partial  incon- 
sistency of  the  allegory'  favours  the  notion  of  the  work 
having  been  subjected  to  a  revision.  Much  of  the  dialogue 
is  very  beautiful ;  the  lyrics — in  so  far  as  they  are  original ' 
— seem  to  me  less  excellent.  The  two  dramatists  likewise 
co-operated  in  another  masque,  not  printed  but  licensed  in 
1624  under  the  title  of  Tke  Fairy  Knight,  and  in  a  play, 
licensed  in  the  same  year,  called  The  Bristowe  Merchant. 
This  piece,  non-extant  like  the  other,  was  doubtless  a 
domestic  tragedy,  possibly  founded  on  an  earlier  play. 

'  Cf.  a»U,  vol.  i.  p.  47O1. 

*  In  act  V,  the  hero  Raybright  i«  of  a  suddoa  temporarily  identified  with 
the  new  sovereign — King  Charles  I,  and  his  subjects  are  warned  not  to 
pr^end  to  'found  rebellion  upon  conscience.' 

*  One  of  these  (act  iL  sc.  i)  is  taken  from  Lyl?.  A  plagiariua  from 
Jonaon  {Epik^utVi  Evtty  Man  Out  of  Ida  Humotir)  is  perhaps  less  excusable. 
(See  Winter's  speech,  act  v.  sc.  i.) 
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Ford  and  A  production  of  the  same  type  must  have  been  Ford 
A  Murier  ^"'^  Webstcf's  A  Murtker  of  a  Son  upon  a  Mother,  licensed 
of  a  Son      in  the  same  year  i6a4,  of  which  nothii^  further  is  known. 

Mothtr 

{atud  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  acted  in  1628  and  printed  in  the 

'*»»)■  following  year,  was,  according  to  the  author's  own  statement 
^^J^  j^  in  the  dedication  addressed  by  him  to  the  members  of 
ForJaioHi:  Gray's  Inn,  the  first  of  his  published  plays;  but  he  ex- 
AMai^koiy  P'^^^^  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
lacud  the  earliest  play  produced  by  him  on  the  stage.  His 
*^69ol  mysterious  hint  that  as  this  is  his  first  dramatic  publication, 
so  it  might  prove  his  last,  was  doubtless  taken  by  his  legal 
friends  for  what  it  was  worth. 

An  apocryphal  anecdote  attributes  to  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
New  Inn  had  failed  shortly  after  Ford's  play  had  succeeded, 
the  charge  that  the  latter  was  stolen  from  Shakspere's  papers. 
The  story  is  a  late  and  baseless  invention ' ;  nor  can  any- 
thing in  the  play  itself  be  said  to  lend  colour  to  it.  The  plot 
is  indeed  not  without  'reminiscences'  of  Shakspere,  in  so  &r 
that  the  madness  of  the  hero  at  times  recalls  Hamlet,  while 
the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  page  Parthenophill  cannot  but 
bring  to  mind  the  loveliest  and  most  pathetic  of  parallels. 
But  Falladio's  madness  is  the  result  of  hopeless  love ;  and 
the  story  of  Erodea  is  quite  differently  conducted  from  that 
of  Viola*.  From  a  famous  non-dramattc  work  of  the  time, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ford, '  claiming  a  scholar's  right  ^,'  bor- 
rowed the  entire  notion  of  an  interlude  on  the  subject  of 
the  several  species  of  madness,  as  well  as  another  passage 

'  According  to  GiSbrd  it  was  r«lced  up  by  Hacidiii,  who  revived  TJu 
Loan's  MdoHcMy  in  1746  (s«e  the  Introduction  to  Jonson's  Ntm  Inn).    It 
had  already  been  discredited  by  Ualone  io  a  dissertation,  Shabsptan,  Fori 
and  Bm  Johsoh.     Endymion  Porter's  epigmiii,  on  which  Gifibrd  expends 
his  ire,  has  more  point  than  truth ;  but  it  indicates  that  Ford  was  already 
known  aa  a  writer  of  plays  when  Tlu  Lovtr's  JUtlatuJiofy  was  produced : 
'Quoth  Ben  to  Tom  :  the  Lover's  stole ; 
Tis  Sbakspeare's  every  word ; 
Indeed,  says  Tom,  upon  the  whole, 
Tis  mudi  too  good  for  Ford.' 
-  Certain  resemblances  are  also  noted  in  this  play  by  Dr.  Koeppel  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Fkitaster-  and  Gifford  has  pointed  out  a  similarity 
in  part  of  the  plot  of  Thi  Lavtis  Mtlandtoly  to  Hassinger's  A  Very  Woman. 
But  see  aitU,  p.  39,  noU  3.  '  See  Pr^ogiu. 
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leading  up  to  the  exhibition'.  To  another  source  he 
avowed  himseir  indebted  for  the  poetic  narrative  reproduced 
in  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  early  part  of  the  play  *. 

The  physiolc^cal  masque  which  Burton's  work  had 
si^gestcx]  to  Ford  might  in  truth  have  well  been  spared. 
The  merits  of  the  play  He  neither  in  this  second-hand 
effort  of  ingenuity,  nor  in  the  comic  personages,  which  may 
be  a  trifle  more  entertaining  than  is  usual  with  Ford's  char- 
acters of  this  description,  but  which  the  trenchant  Gifford 
is  justified  in  branding  as  a  'despicable  set  of  buffoons.' 
These  merits  are  to  be  found  in  the  tender  pathos  of  some 
of  tbe  earlier  parts  of  the  play,  and  in  the  harmonious  close 
given  to  it  by  the  justly-commended  last  scene,  where 
Meleander  is  gently  restored  from  the  gloomy  madness  of 
despair  to  perfect  happiness  by  the  recovery  of  his  daughter. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  though  in  passages  of  The  Lover's 
Melancholy  the  pathos  seems  to  well  up  from  the  very 
depths  of  human  nature^,  and  thoi^h  its  sentiment  is 
better  guarded  from  the  danger  of  passing  into  mere 
sentimentality  than  m^ht  from  the  opening  have  seemed 
likely,  this  work  is  to  be  r^arded  as  one  of  high  promise 
rather  than  of  matured  excellence. 

'TVj  Pity  She's  a   Whore  was  not   published  till  1633.  'TVoft/r 
In  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  the  play  is  ^J^" 
described  as  '  the  first-fruits '  of  the  author's  '  leisure ' ;  but  {,pr.  1633). 
the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  obvious,  especially  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  Ford's  acknowledgement  of  some 
special  employment  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by 
his  patron  ;  nor  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  its 

*  In  act  iii.  ac  i.    Tbe  masque  ia  in  tbe  roUowing  scenb 

*  See  in  act  i.  sc  I  the  fuzious  version  of  the  stor}r  of  the  ni^tingile's 
death,  taken  rrom  the  Jesuit  Strada'i  ProlusioHta  AcaJtmicM  (1617). 
(Certainly  Partbenophill,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  plays  a  rather 
tOly  part  in  this  narrative.)  As  lo  Strada  and  the  two  poetic  veisions  of  bis 
prafc^rial  exercise  in  imitatioD  of  Ciaudiaa  by  Ford  and  Crashan  see 
E.  W.  Gosse,  StvtnltmlhCttitiiry  Sffdits,  pp.  159-161.  A  later  veraion 
yna  produced  by  Arobrose  Philips  in  bis  Fifth  Pastoral. 

'  So  in  Tbanasta's  sudden  cry  '  Ksla,  O,  Kala  1 '  (act  u  sc.  3),  and 
Palladio's  deep-drawn  lament  (act  iv.  sc.  3) ; 

■  ParthenophiU  is  lost,  and  I  would  see  him; 
For  he  is  like  to  something  I  remember 
A  great  while  since,  a  long,  long  lime  ago.' 
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first  performance  ^  It  therefore  seemed  unnecessary  to  dis- 
turb the  accepted  order  of  sequence  between  this  play  and 
The  Lover's  Melancholy,  more  especially  since  it  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  doubted  which  of  the  two  plays  exhibits 
maturer  dramatic  powers.  But  never  has  genius  more  miser- 
ably misused  its  gifts.  If,  as  the  title  of  'Tis  Pity  She's  a 
Wkore  implies,  this  tragedy  be  intended  to  awaken  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  sympathy,  or  bordering  upon  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
heroine  of  its  story  of  incest,  the  endeavour,  ao  far  as  I  can 
judge,  fails  in  achieving  the  purpose  insinuated.  In  truth, 
the  dramatist's  desire  is  to  leave  an  impression  far  other 
and  more  perilous  than  that  of  a  mere  feelii^  of  compassion 
for  a  fair  sinner ; — his  purpose  is  to  persuade  us  that  passion 
is  irresistible.  But  bis  efforts  are  vain,  and  so  too  is  the 
sophistry  of  those  who  seek  to  explain  away  their  chief 
force ;  for  while  rec(^ising  their  charm,  the  soul  revolts 
against  the  fatalism  which,  in  spite  of  the  Friar's  preaching 
and  Annabella's  repentance,  the  sum-total  of  the  action  of 
this  drama  implies.  The  key-note  to  the  conduct  of 
Giovanni  lies  in  his  words : 

'  All  this  I'll  do,  to  free  me  from  the  rod 

Of  vengeance;  else  I'll  swear  my  fate's  my  god.' 

Annabella,  indeed,  is  brought  to  a  recc^nition  of  her  sin, 
into  which  she  has  precipitately  thrown  herself,  by  warnings 
of  retribution  ;  but  Giovanni,  who,  after  loi^  resistance,  has 
yielded  to  what  he  blasphemously  calls  his  fate,  meets  death 
with  no  other  pray«r  than  this : 

'  Where'er  t  go,  let  me  enjoy  this  grace, 
Freely  to  view  my  Annabdla's  face  '.' 

The  poison  of  this  poetic  treatment  of  mortal  sin  is  dis- 
solved in  a  cup  of  sweetness,  and  the  draught  is  offered  by 
a  wary  hand  ;  but  self-delusion  only  can  pretend  to  neglect 
its  ingredients,  or  to  ignore  its  intention  '. 

*  Fleay,  ».$.,  voL  i.  p.  033,  siys  thit  it  wu  acted  by  Queen  Henrietta's 
company  at  the  Pb<Bnix,  e.  i6a6. 

'  This  contrast  between  the  bearing  of  the  two  characters  is  very 
forcibly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 

'  It  seems  to  me  necessaiy  to  speak  without  disguise  on  this  sutqect, 
instead  of  obscuring  it  by  such  critidsins  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
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The  Broken  Heart,  with  'John  Forde's'  anagram  *  Fide  TlitBroiat 
Honor,'  printed  in  1633,  is  one  of  the  plays  by  which  Ford's  ^JTjsaa) 
gifts  as  a  dramatist  may  be  most  fairly  judged.  The  or^n 
of  the  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  unknown ;  but  unless 
the  Prologue's  assertion  that  the  plot  is  based  on  fact  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  its  source  is  probably  some  nearly  con- 
temporary novel.  Either  Ford  or  the  novelist  from  whom 
he  borrowed  made  little  account  of  historical  probability  in 
choosii^  Sparta  as  the  scene  of  a  love-tra^dy  which  savours 
of  mediaeval  Italy. 

The  extraordinary  plot  of  this  tragedy,  which  as  an 
instance  of  Ford's  complicated  but  not  obscure  method 
of  construction  I  have  briefly  sketched  in  a  note  below', 

SyiQonda:  'English  poeta  have  given  us  the  right  key  to  the  lulisn  tempen- 
ment. .  . .  The  love  of  Giovanni  and  Annibella  is  rigbtly  depicted  as  more 
inugioative  than  sensual.'  {RtiuiataitaiH  Ilaiy,va\,L  p.  41a.)  Even  were 
thit  90,  the  scathing  force  of  the  following  censure  would  hold  good  ;  'The 
man  who  thus  conceived  the  faorrora  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  committed  is  Ford.  In  his  great  play  he  has  caught  the 
very  tone  of  the  Italian  Renaissance :  the  al>aniinableneas  of  the  play  con- 
sistii^  not  in  the  coars«  slaughter  scenes  added  merely  to  please  the  cock- 
pit of  an  English  theatre,  hut  in  the  superfidal  innocence  of  tone,  in  its 
making  evil  lose  the  appearance  of  evil,  even  as  it  did  to  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance.'  (Temon  Lee,  Euphoriim  (18B4],  voL  i.  p.  99.) — From  th« 
point  of  view  under  which  it  seemed  necessaiy  to  treat  this  play,  the  source 
of  its  revolting  plot  is  of  small  importance.  Ford  might  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  atory  to  which  an  actual  occurrence  in  Normandy  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  in  1603,  and  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  collection 
of  Pierre  Hatthieu  (1606I  and  into  that  of  Francois  de  Rosset  (1619).  He 
may  also  have  heard  of  dark  traditions  nearer  home,  of  which  the  memory 
has  to  this  day  not  entirely  died  out.  Or  he  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  A  King  and  No  King  (i6it)  to 
follow  their  audacity  in  the  choice,  and  to  surpass  it  in  the  treatment,  of  his 
theme  (cf.  arOt,  vol.  ii.  p.  677'. — It  would  appear  that  a  French  veison  of 
this  play,  by  H.  Maeterlinck,  was  performed  not  many  yean  ago.  (Koeppel, 
p.  i8a,  note) 

'  A  youthful  pair  of  loven,  Orgilus  and  Penthea,  have  been  separated  by 
the  ambition  of  the  lady's  valorous  brother,  the  Spartan  general  Itboclea. 
He  has  caused  Penthea  to  many  Bassanes,  a  jealous  dotard  whose  insane 
suspiciousness  of  itself  suffices  to  drive  tbe  suffering  Penthea  to  distraction. 
Ithoclea  bitterly  repents  bis  act;  and  tbe  reader  is  at  first  led  to  suppose 
(see  act  iii.  sc.  a)  that  Penthea's  is  tbe  broken  heart  of  wliich  the  play  is  to 
tell.  Oi^lus,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  Penthea,  has  pretended  a  journey 
to  Athens,  wliile  in  reality  remaining  at  Sparta  in  the  disguise  of  a  pupil  of 
philosophy  in  the  school  of  ihe  wise  Teen icus.  In  an  interview  with  Penthea, 
however,  he  learns  that  no  hope  is  left  for  him— she  loves  him  still,  hut  will 
not  stain  her  honour  by  breaking  tbe  loathsome  bond  to  which  she  is 
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is  in  truth  the  story  not  of  one,  but  of  three  broken  hearts, 
and  offers  a  surfeit  of  sadness.  The  characters  are  hardly 
worked  out  with  adequate  force,  with  the  exception  of 

condenuied.  To  take  vengeance  upon  Itbo«1es,  the  original  author  of  his  and 
Penthea's  misery,  now  becomes  the  object  of  the  life  of  Orgilus.  Ithocles 
is  enamoured  of  the  princess  Calantha,  whose  hand  her  rayal  father  wishes 
to  bestow  upon  the  prince  of  Argos ;  and  in  order  to  further  his  revenge, 
Orgilus  u:^s  on  this  desperate  suit.  Calantha  returns  the  affections  of 
Ilhocles,  having  been  sweetly  moved  thereto  by  Penthea  (see  the 
pathetic  scene,  act  ii[.  sc  5,  where  she  redtes  her  Will) ;  and  Oi^us 
resolves  to  prepare  for  them  a  misery  like  that  to  which  he  has  been 
doomed  himsel£ 

Thus  the  situation  is  wrought  up  towards  the  climax.  The  death  of  the 
gentle  Penthea,  who  has  lost  her  reason,  but  with  her  dying  breath  bewails 
her  lover's  wretchedness  and  her  brother's  cruelty,  determines  Orgilus  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  This  he  effects  by  a  strangely  realistic  device 
(origiaally  it  would  seem  recorded  by  Fausanias.  and  introduced  by  Baodello 
into  one  of  his  novels  (iv.  i),  whence  it  also  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  Bamal?  Barnes  into  his  Tht  DmCs  Charitr  (cf.  ouft,  vol,  ii,  p.  636),  and 
see  Dyce's  note  ad  loc,).  In  the  presence  of  the  wronged  Penthea's  corpse 
Ithocles  is  inveigled  into  a  chair  so  contrived  as  to  hold  last  the  sitter  in  an  in- 
extricable grasp ;  and  then  Orgilus  stabs  his  victim,  who  dies  without  a  groan. 
Meanwhile  a  festival  is  in  progress  at  Court,  over  which  the  King  being 
mortally  sick  has  ashed  his  daughter  Calantha  to  preside.  While  she  is  leading 
the  measure,  the  tidings  are  brought  to  her  first  of  her  father's  death,  then 
of  Penthea's,  then  of  that  of  ber  beloved  Ithocles — the  last  message  being 
whispered  to  her  by  the  murderer  himself.  But  in  each  case  she  orders  the 
dance  to  proceed ;  and  then  calmly  causing  the  intelligence  to  be  repeated 
to  her,  bids  the  self-confessed  assassin  make  himself  ready  for  death,  and 
orders  her  coronation— for  she  Is  now  Queen— to  be  proceeded  with. 
We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  final  situation.  In  the  last  act,  all  are 
assembled  for  the  solemnity,  when  Calantha,  clad  in  her  royal  robes, 
proclaims  her  last  will,  making  over  her  kingdom  to  the  Argive  priuce  and 
disposing  of  the  great  ofGces  of  State.  She  (hen  declares  that  the  oracle, 
sent  from  Delphos  by  Tecnicus,  which  had  darkly  foretold  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  catastrophe,  is  fulfilled  down  lo  its  last  clause  that  'the 
Ufeless  Trunk  shall  wed  the  Broken  Heart' ;— and,  placing  a  ring  on  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  of  Ithocles,  she  sinks  dead  by  his  side.  As  she  passes 
away,  a  dirge  is  heard — 

■Glories,  pleasures,  pomps,  delight  and  ease 
Can  but  please 
Th'  outward  senses,  when  the  mind 
Is  or  untroubled  or  by  peace  reBn'd — 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay. 
Beauties  shine,  but  fade  away. 
Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  down  in  a  bed  of  dust. 
Earthly  honours  flow  and  waste. 
Time  alone  doth  change  and  last 
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Ithocles  and  Calantha,  both  of  whom  are  nobly  conceived. 
Nor  is  the  prioress  in  the  mind  of  Orgilus  from  despair 
to  the  resolve  of  vengeance  very  subtly  traced,  though 
on  the  other  hand  a  very  striking  effect  is  created  by 
the  momentary  calm  with  which  he  lures  his  victim  to 
his  doom.  The  character  of  Penthea,  deeply  as  we  are 
affected  by  its  pathos,  cannot  be  described  as  wholly  satis- 
factory ;  her  sorrow,  as  Gifford  has  also  taken  occasion 
to  point  out,  exhibits  a  trace  of  selfishness  which  inter- 
feres with  the  sympathy  excited  by  her  sufferings.  In 
Bassanes,  the  jealous  husband,  doting  folly  is  suddenly, 
and  not  very  intelligibly,  succeeded  by  conscientious  re- 
pentance ;  and  the  remaining  person^es  are  more  or  less 
conventional. 

What  enchains  our  admiration  in  this  play  is,  first,  the 
skill  of  its  construction,  which  to  me  at  least  seems  very 
considerable  ;  secondly  and  principally,  the  pathos  of  par- 
ticular scenes^.  In  the  last  act  Ford  shows  himself  equal 
to  the  conduct  of  a  situation  of  terrible  intensity ;  in  the 
scenes  concerned  with  Penthea  he  is  true  to  his  most 
special  gift,  in  seeming  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  very  depths 
of  the  grief  of  a  woman  doomed  to  hopeless  suffering.  Thus 
the  play,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  typical  of  its  author's 
powers  as  exerted  to  the  utmost  of  their  capability.  It 
should  be  added  that  not  only  the  concluding  dirge,  but 
also  some  other  lyrics  in  this  play,  are  distinguished  by 
exqubite  tenderness  and  grace. 

Love's  Sacrifice,  also  printed  in  1633,  with  the  statement  Lov's 
that  it  was  received  'generally  well,'  was  probably  acted  (^^^3). 

Sorrows  miD^ed  with  contents  prepare 

Rest  for  care ; 
Lore  only  reigns  in  death ;  though  art 
Can  find  no  comfort  for  a  Broken  HiAJtr.' 
Hazlitt  (£.(c/Hr«s  on  Dramatic  Liltralun,  p.  184)  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
between   the  scene  in  which  Calantha  receives  the  news  of  the  deaths 
'during  the  dance,  and  the  scene  of  the  masque  in  Harston's  JUaUcmltnl 
(act  V.  sc  3I ;  but  the  resemblance  is  only  a  very  general  one.    {Cf.  antt, 
p.  ^o,  Hoie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  device  in  C,  Toumeur's  The  Rivmgt^s 
Tngtdy.) 
'  EapeeioUy  act  ii.  sc.  3 ;  act  ili.  sc.  i ;  act  iii.  sc.  5 ;  act  iv.  sc.  9 ;  and 
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about  three  years  earlier^.  This  tn^edy,  though  inferior 
in  construction  to  '7"^  Pity,  is  in  some  respects  almost 
equally  characteristic  of  its  author'.  Its  theme  is  a  tissue 
of  passion  and  revenge,  into  which  too  many  coarse  threads 
are  allowed  to  enter.  The  love  of  Bianca  for  Fernando, 
which  arouses  the  jealousy  of  Bianca's  husband  and  thus 
brings  about  the  death  of  the  whole  trio,  is  represented  as 
stopping  short  of  actual  guilt ;  the  balance  between  virtue  and 
crime  thus  remains  as  it  were  in  suspense,  and  s)rmpathy 
seems  all  but  allowable.  Never  has  the  intensity  of  passion 
been  more  forcibly  painted  than  in  this  very  charact^  of 
Bianca,  who  tempts  and  restrains,  yields  and  overcomes,  in  the 
same  moment.  At  last,  when  her  secret  has  been  betrayed, 
she  bursts  forth  into  wild  declarations  of  her  love,  and  reck- 
lessly defies  her  doom,  at  once  boasting  of  her  love  and  falsely 
accusing  herself  instead  of  her  lover  of  the  worst  designs. 
Revolting  as  this  harrowing  picture  is  in  one  sense,  it 
may  undeniably  be  psycholt^cally  true ;  like  certain  other 
of  Ford's  female  characters,  Bianca  resembles  those  con- 
ceptions of  modem  French  romance  in  which  temptation  is 
represented  as  woman's  doom.  The  dramatist  has  drawn 
so  wavering  a  line  between  sin  and  self-restraint,  guilt  and 
innocence,  that  he  may  be  suspected  of  having  wished  to 
leave  unsettled  the  '  problem '  which  he  proposes.  If  so, 
he  stands  from  every  point  of  view  self-condemned.  The 
bye-plot  of  the  play  is  utterly  revolting,  and  in  the  character 
of  d'Avolos,  and  the  passages  in  which  he  excites  the 
jealousy  of  the   Duke   against  Fernando,  Ford   has   most 

I  Hr.  Fleay,  h.s.  voL  L  p.  933,  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  '  women> 
uitkks '  mentioned  in  act  iiL  sc.  a  refers  to  the  French  actresses  who  were 
hissed  off  the  stage  b  1639;  the  allus[on  is  however  not  very  palpable. — 
The  dedication  of  this  play,  addressed  to  the  author's  kinsman  aad  name- 
sake, John  Ford  o(  Gn/s  Inn,  contains  an  allusion  to  Histrio-mastuc 
(1633)- 

'  Cnuhaw's  epigram  on  the  two  tragedies — 

'Thou  cheat'sl  us,  Ford;  mak'st  one  seem  two  by  ait: 
What  is  Love's  Sacrifice  hut  the  Broken  Heart)'— 
has  of  course  a  meaning  consonant  with  the  mystic  theology  of  its  author  ; 
but  it  is  curious,  though  hy  no  means  surprising,  to  note  the  admiration 
of  the  religious  for  the  dramatic  poet.  Mr.  Gosse,  h.s.  p.  t6i,  notes  that 
this  is  the  only  reterence  made  to  any  of  the  dramatists  id  Crashaw's 
writings. 
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palpably  copied    lago^.     A    considerable    pn^ortion  of 
Love's  Sacrifice  is  in  prose*. 

For  Tke  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble  (printed  1638)  Ford  TluFancm 
in  the  Prologue  again  claims  tbe  merit  of  originality,  and  ^abU 
this  time  without  any  reservation  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  (/»■■  'CaS). 
plot  be  his  own,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  worse-contrived 
one;  At  the  risk  of  incurring  suspicions  of  the  worst  kind, 
the  Marquis  of  Siena  has  brought  up  his  three  nieces  in 
absolute  seclusion  in  his  house ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  play 
he  reveals  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  towards  the  three 
Fancies  by  bestowing  their  hands  in  marri^e.  In  other 
words,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  pruriency ;  and  we 
are  then  dismissed  with  the  comfort  that  it  was  all  an  affair  of 
the  imagination.  Combined  with  this  hoax  are  two  serious 
plots  and  an  abundance  of  intolerable  foolery.  Touches 
of  feeling  are  discoverable  in  the  character  of  Flavta,  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  virtuous  bearing  of  Castamela 
in  the  hour  of  her  supposed  danger  introduces  a  refreshii^ 
chaise  into  the  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  the  piece. 

Of  TAe  Lady's  JriW  (acted  1638)  little  more  need  be  said  ThtLadya 
than  that  the  main  plot  trf  this  in  parts  finely -written  comedy  Ji^f^ 
seems  to  me  altogether  feebly  conceived  and  loosely  con-  /»■.  1639)- 
structed.  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  exposes  itself  to  no 
such  objections  as  those  which  must  be  made  against  other 
of  Ford's  plays.  The  suspicion  cast  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
heroine  by  the  discovery  of  the  importunities  to  which  she 
has  been  subjected  during  her  husband's  absence,  is  on  his 
return  removed  without  much  difficulty — indeed  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  allowed  it  to  overcome  his  rooted 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  his  Spinella.  Of  the  bye-plots,  the 
one  concerned  with  Benatzi  is  clumsily  contrived  ;  while  that 
which  brings  before  us  the  lisping  Amoretta  and  her  lovers 
must  be  set  down  as  commonplace  farce.  Scarcely  any  merit 
is  discoverable  in  this  play  beyond  the  even  excellence  of 
most  of  the  diction  and  versification.     In  Its  plot  a  general 

•  When  d'Avolos  is  led  off  Eo  his  deserved  death,  be  bids  farewell  to  hie 
Judges  in  words  not  unlike  those  of  Marlnelli  at  the  dose  of  Lessing's 
Emilia  GaloUi. 

■  In  act  iii.  tc  4  a  masque  >■  once  more  introduced  for  facilitating  a 
murder  of  reveuge. 
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resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  to  that  of  Massinger's  The 
Fatal  Dowry,  but  the  two  plays  differ  entirely  at  the  close  *. 
PiMn  The  Chronicle  Historie  of  Perkin    Warbeck^,   as  it   is 

^•"J^,  called  on  the  title-page  of  the  old  quarto  (printed  1634  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle),  stands  alone  among 
Ford's  works  as  an  effort  in  the  field  of  the  historical  drama. 
'  Studies  of  this  nature '  had,  as  the  Prologue  observes,  been 
'  of  late  out  of  fashion '  and  '  unfoUow'd ' ;  and  this  historical 
drama  carries  us  back,  not  indeed  to  the  old  Chronicle 
Histories  themselves,  whose  crudities  Ford  could  have  no 
desire  to  revive,  but  to  the  Histories  of  Shakspere-  In  the 
series  formed  by  these  Perkin  Warieck  may  almost  be 
said  to  supply  a  missing  link ;  nor  is  its  task  unworthily 
accomplished,  since  in  the  whole  of  our  dramatic  literature 
no  plays  except  Marlowe's  Edward  II,  the  anonymous 
Edward  III,  and  this  isolated  effort  by  Ford,  can  prefer 
any  claim  to  notice  by  the  side  of  Shakspere's  national 
historic  dramas. 

The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is  a  most  attractive  one, 
which  could  not  fail  at  various  times  to  engage  the  attention 
of  dramatic  authors  ^.  In  the  Tudor  period,  it  would  have 
required  very  delicate  treatment ;  for  the  character  of  King 
Henry  VII  is  not  susceptible  of  being  rendered  interesting, 
except   in  a  work  written   by  a  politician  for  politicians. 

'  See  Koeppel,  h.  s,,  pp.  185  atqq.~Ql  one  of  the  moM  pleasing  passages 
(Auria's  speech, '  So  resolute '  «:c,,  in  act  v.  sc  a)  the  main  idea  is  apparently 
borrowed  from  0/A#//o.— Pepys  saw  this  play  acted  on  March  3,  16S9. 

*  An  edition  of  this  play  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Pickbum 
«Dd  J.  Le  G.  BreretoD  (Sydney,  1896).— No  satisfactory  evidence  eiisEs  as 
to  the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  Prnhn  Watbtck. 

'  Ford's  play  (which  had  been  reprinted  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  1714)  was  acted  in  London  in  the  memorable 
year  1745,  in  which  two  other  plays  on  the  subject  were  hastily  written,  and 
one  of  them  (by  Hacklin)  was  unsuccessfully  produced. — A  different  interest 
attaches  to  the  sketch  of  a  drama  WarUck  found  among  Schiller's  post- 
humous papers  (sec  Wtrkt,  lamo.  ed,,  vol.  vit).  Subtly  conceived  in  its 
plot  and  as  a  study  of  character,  it  treats  history  with  absolute  freedom,  and 
only  carries  the  story  up  to  the  commencement  of  Warbeck's  expedition. 
Far  Schiller's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  play  sec  the 
ample  collection  of  sketches  and  other  material  in  vol.  ii  of  Schiller's 
DtamaUschtr  Nacklaas,  ed.  G.  Kettner  (Weimar,  1895),  Alfred  Meissner's 
Dir  Prdlmdntl  am  Yori  waa  produced  at  Weimar  in  18B5.  (GachitkU 
mtims  L/btns,  1864,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-4.) 
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Such  a  book  was  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII,  which  he 
ofTered  as  a  tribute  to  the  statecraft  of  the  master  who  had 
allowed  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  parliamentary  indignation. 
On  Bacon's  book  and  on  Thomas  Gainsford's  True  and 
Wonderful  History  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  S-c.  (1618)^  Ford 
founded  his  play,  but  the  dramatist  is  even  more  careful 
than  the  historian  not  to  pass  the  bounds  of  su^estion  in 
the  shadows  which  he  allows  to  fall  over  the  character  of 
the  first  Tudor  King*.  Yet  the  figure  is  skilfully  drawn, 
and  leaves  an  impression  probably  not  far  removed  from 
historic  truth.  The  impostor  Warbeck  is  likewise  treated 
with  ability,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  dramatist 
has  made  a  real  character  out  of  his  materials.  But  there 
is  in  him  at  least  the  suggestion  of  more  than  is  visible  on 
the  surface.  While  no  doubts  are  anywhere  hinted  as  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  an  impostor,  he  never  betrays 
himself^  and  the  key  to  the  secret  of  both  the  man  and  his 
career  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  King  Henry's  indignant 
remark  that  Perkin  '  does  but  act,'  but  in  his  subsequent 
su^restion  that 

'  The  custom,  sure,  of  being  styl'd  a  King 
Hath  fastea'd  in  his  thought  that  he  is  such'.' 

Among  the  minor  personages,  the  honest  old  Huntley,  who 
is  constrained  by  King  James  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
pretended  Duke  of  York,  is  a  character  of  admirably 
effective  simplicity ;  and  her  lover,  the  faithful  Dalyell 
(Dalzell),  is  likewise  most  pleasingly  drawn.  Even  the 
adventurers  who  surround  the  impostor  are  spirited  without 
being  overdrawn  sketches;  and  John-a- Water,  the  truism- 
loving  mayor  of  Cork,  is  perhaps  the  only  really  humorous 
figure  Ford  ever  brought  upon  the  stage. 

*  See  Koeppel,  h.  «.  pp.  187  stqq. — GoiDsford's  narrative  was  reprinted 
in  vol.  xi  of  Tkt  Haritian  itiactilairy, — For  the  best  and  dearest  modem 
historical  eiamination  of  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  refer  to  the  well-known  essay  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  reprinted  as  an  addition 
to  his  Hisloty  oftht  Lift  and  Rtigti  e^ Richard  III  (i8i8). 

*  See  particularly  the  close  of  act  iii.  sc  3  (and  Gi&brd  and  Dyce's  note) ; 
and  the  admirable  passage  in  act  t.  sc.  a  (where  the  King  receives  the 
news  of  the  manner  of  Warbeck's  capture). 

*  Act  V.  »&  3. 
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The  whole  play,  while  rapid  and  interesting  in  action,  is 
thus  not  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  species  which 
it  essays,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  Ford  should 
not  have  turned  save  in  this  solitary  but  successful  effort 
Lost  plays  A  tragedy  by  Ford  named  Beauty  in  a  Trance  was  entered 
^  "  '  on  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1653,  and  three  comedies, 
of  which  however  his  authorship  remains  as  doubtful  as  the 
identity  of  the  plays  themselves  S  in  \66o. 

Fonts  In  Ford  it  needs  but  little  power  of  judgment  to  discern 

^"*^     an  author  who  by  the  most  striking  features  of  his  genius  is 
dmmatisi.    entitled  to  an  entirely  distinct  place  among  our  most  gifted 
dramatists.     Some  of  hJs  defects,  indeed,  he  shares  with 
others;   but  even  here  he  may  almost  be  said  to   make 
Nia  mini     Comparison  difficult.     Of  comic  power  he  is  on  the  whole 
2^^"™"'       signally  devoid,  and   the  gross  under-plots  by  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  disfigure  most  of  his  works,  and  the 
utter  brutality  with  which  he  is  at  the  pains  of  investing 
the  personages  who  figure  in  many  of  them,  are  unrelieved 
by  any  play  of  wit  or  humour.     His  low  comedy  is  upon 
the   whole   the   most   contemptible  of   any    in   our    pre- 
Restoration  drama — certainly  of  any  that  was  due  to  the 
invention  of  an  author  of  mark  ;  and  his  high  comedy,  or 
what  is  intended  for  it,  must,  notwithstanding  his  breeding,  be 
ExafHonal  described  as  deficient  in  grace  and  lightness  ^.   In  but  a  single 
^'^j^     one  of  his  dramas  has  he  shown  a  certain  power  of  comic 
historical      characterisation  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
"™"'        others  of  more  importance  in  his  case,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should  not  have  returned  to,  or  sooner  essayed,  the 
historic  drama,  where  he  would  have  found  most  of  his  charac- 
ters ready  to  his  hand.   The  experience  of  this  species  would 
at  the  same  time  have  accustomed  him  to  a  self-restraint 

'  See  Fleny,  u.  s^  vol  i.  p.  334. 

*  A  passage  in  Tkt  Fandts  Chastt  and  Nobis  seems  epigrunnuHcally  to 
cluracterise  ■  lavourite  dramatic  type  of  wbicii  Hassinger  and  Shirley  were 
pMticularly  fond;  .  Modesty  m  pagca 

Shows  not  a  virtue,  boy,  when  it  exceeds 
Good  nanneis.' 
(Act  iii.  sc.  I.)     But  the  relerence  ia  to  greed  rather  than  looseacM  of 
talk. 
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in  choice  of  subjects,  which  might  have  prevented  him  from 
lamentable  moral  and  artistic  aberrations.  As  it  was, 
Ford  in  Perkin  Warbeck  furnishes  the  only  example  of  a 
History  fitted  in  some  measure  to  supply  a  gap  in  the  Shak- 
sperean  series,  though  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  works  of  which  that  series  consists. 

In  the  plays  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  author, 
few  readers  will  refuse  to  recc^nise  a  combination  of  varied 
excellences.     As  to  that  of  form,  indeed.  Ford  is  surpassed 
by  few  if  any  of  Shakspere's  successors ;    for  his  art   is 
always  equal  to  its  purpose,  and  rarely  clogged  or  vitiated 
by  affectation  or   mannerisms.     His  versification  is   dis-  Hiava-aifi- 
tinguished  by  a  fluency  arguing  no  deficiency  in  strength  ;  "*''°"- 
his  verse  is  as  sweet  as  Fletcher's,  without  having  the  same 
inclination  towards  looseness  of  texture  and  effeminacy  of    . 
cadence.     Though,  for  instance,  Ford  is   fond   of  double- 
endii^  to  his  lines,  his  verse  conveys  no  impression  of 
excess  in  this  or  in  any  other  particular ;  even  '  love's 
measure '  keeps  the  mean  to  which  '  the  smooth  licentious 
poet'  thought  It  a  stranger  ^     His  lyrical  gift,  as  shown 
above  all  in  The  Broken  Heart,  is  very  great,  although  its 
exercise  is  not  husbanded  by  him  with  sufficient  care.    In  Hts  rot- 
the  construction  of  the  plays  for  whose  plots  he  seems  to  s*""*™- 
have  largely  depended  on  his  own  invention,  he  is  on  the 
whole  hasty  and  reckless ;  in  his  Broken  Heart  he  however 
shows  himself  capable  of  inventing  and  sustaining  an  action 
as  perspicuous  as  it  is  complicated.    The  Witch  of  Edmonton 
too  is  excellently  constructed  in  its  main  plot ;  but  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say  whether  the  credit  is  in  this 
instance  to  be  given  to  Ford. 

The   strength   of  Ford's   genius   lies    elsewhere.      The  His 
intensity  of   his   imagination  enables   him   to   reproduce  ^^^^^^ 
atuations  of  the  most  harrowing  kind,  and  to  reveal,  with  intiumim- 
a  vividness  and  suddenness  wholly  peculiar  to  himself,  ^^/"^ 
the    depths   of   passion,   sorrow,   and    despair    which    lie  *>h«ub>tu 
hidden  in   the  hearts  of  men   and  women.      The  dark  t^^^ 


*  'Tia  Pily,  &c.,  act  ii.  sc.  a.     Ford's  plays  contain  a  large  admiiture  of 
prose ;  but  1  Ma  not  Kware  that  the  qualityof  the  proae  in  itself  calls  for  remaA. 
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had  settled  upon  the  imagination  of  Ford ;  but  to  him  it 
was  given  to  make  audible  in  the  gloom  the  most  secret 
throbbings  of  human  anguish.  That  he  at  times  creates 
these  effects  by  conceptions  unutterably  shocking  to  our 
consciousness  of  the  immutable  authority  of  moral  laws, 
betrays  an  inherent  weakness  in  his  inventive  power  instead 
of  enhancing  our  admiration  of  it.  The  passion  of  Juliet 
is  as  intense,  and  the  sympathy  excited  by  her  fate  as 
irresistible,  as  are  the  guilty  love^.of  Annabella  and  the 
spasm  of  pity  which  her  catastrophe  excites  in  us ;  and 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  plot  is  therefore  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  emotions  which  the  tragedy  is  intended  to  call  forth. 
The  character  of  Bianca  is  a  subtle  psycholc^ical  study, — 
Contrasts  subtle  as  the  analysis  of  a  possible  disease.  Of  the  irresis- 
o/^ssKH  ^itj|g  eloquence  of  pure  tenderness,  such  as  that  of  Penthea's 
tuss.  dying  suflerings  and  Eroclea's  devoted  affection,  Ford  is  like- 

wise master ;  yet  it  is  not  in  these  scenes,  but  in  those  where 
the  ragings  of  passion  alternate  with  sudden  touches  of 
thrilling  sweetness,  that  his  power  is  altogether  exceptional, 
r™^.  Ford   was  a   dramatic  poet   of   true   genius ;    but    his 

>n  moved  at  the  best  in  a  restricted  sphere ;  and 
'  great  English  dramatists  have  more  insidiously 
d  to  unsettle  the  true  conception  of  the  basis 
■agic  effect.     The  emotions  are  not  purified  by 

'  Sweeten'd  in  their  mixture 
But  tragical  in  issue' — 

the  mixture  remains  unharmonised,  and  the  mind 
to  be  perturbed  by  the  spectacle  of  an  unsolved 
A  dramatist  who  falls  short  of  this,  the  highest 
gedy,  cannot  lay  claim  to  its  greenest  laurels.   The 
ver  of  Ford  k  therefore  as  incomplete  in  its  total 
t  is  fitful  in  its  individual  operations ;  and 
'  It  physics  not  the  sickness  of  a.  mind 
Broken  with  griefs,' — 
its  aid  to  sustain  that  health  of  soul  which  seeks 

the  spectator  or  reader  Is  ao  wiser  than  the  Fool  apostrophised 

Fr.  Phomix,  ap.  Ribbeck,  RSmiachs  TragSdit,  p.  193 : 

:us  est  qui  [non]  dor  cupienda  cupicis  cupicnter  cupit.' 
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one  of  its  truest  sustenances  in  perfect  art.  It  excites ;  it 
distresses ;  it  astonishes ;  it  entrances  ;  but  it  fails  to  purify, 
and  by  purifying  to  elevate  and  to  strengthen.  Let  those 
who  may  esteem  these  cavils  futile  turn  from  Ford  to  the 
master-tragedians  of  all  times,  and  they  will  acknowledge 
that  Aristotle's  definition  still  remains  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  supreme  adequacy  of  a  tragic  drama. 

As  to  Ford's  choice  of  themes,  it  condemns  itself.    There  Hischoia 
cannot  be  any  question  on  this  head  as  to  the  shifting  criteria  ^^^" 
of  times,  localities  and  manners.    All  these  a  candid  use  of  wMOHxdes 
the  comparative  method  may  be  trusted  to  apply ;  but  they  ^J^f 
cannot  reach  the  root  of  the  matter,    '  It  was,'  says  Hazlitt ',  Mm. 
'  not  the  least  of  Shakespear's  praise,  that  he  never  tampered 
with  unfair  subjects.     His  genius  was  above  it ;  his  taste 
kept  aloof  from  it.'     Ford's  genius,  on  the  contrary,  was 
attracted,  as  it  were  irresistibly,  by  the  temptation  to  brush 
with  wings  that  should  have  borne  it  aloft  into  the  liquid 
air  the  fitful  flickerings  of  an  unholy  flame.     In  his  nature, 
finely  endowed  as  it  was,  there  must  have  been  something 
unsound. 

One  further  name  remains,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  deserving 
of  a  place  on  that  roll  of  the  later  dramatists  of  genius 
which  closes  a  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  literature. 
The  merits  of  Shirley — partly  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  /™«« 
reckless  satire  of  Dryden  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  ^15^ 
— have  been  usually  treated  with  a  n^ligence  bordering  i666> 
on  contempt ;  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  writings  is,  ^2"tA^  t-¥oj- 
I  think,  likely  to  modify  the  notion  that  his  pretensions  are 
Antiquated  and  that  his  doom  is  decay. 

James  Shirley  *,  bom  September  18, 1596.  in  or  near  ffu/jft. 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  London,  was  educated 

■  U.S.,  p.  119. 

Tht  Dramatic  Worita  and  Pottttt  of  Jamfs  ShirUy,  milk  Notts  l)y  William 
afford,  and  ^ddilioMol  ffota,  and  somt  AcamHt  of  Skithy  and  his  WriHnga. 
By  Alexander  Dyce,  $  vols.,  1B33.  Cf-  aba  Flcay,  EngUsh  Prama.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  333-47,  and  my  notice  of  Shirley  in  vol.  lii  of  Tki  DicHoiuoy  o/NaHoHOl 
JBiogntfJiy  (1897).  Dyce's  edition,  wbicb  '*  not  likely  to  be  super*eded, 
was  welcomed  by  an  intereating  article  in  Tkf  Quarterly  Rtvitui  (voL  ilix) 
for  April  1833. — A  selection  of  Shirley's  plays,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Cosse,  has  been  published  in  the  Mtrmaid  series. 
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at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  St.  John's  Collie,  Oxford, 
and  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  the  epigrammatist 
Thomas  Bancroft'  was  his  contemporary.  He  took  his 
degrees  in  the  latter  University,  and  in  1618  and  1619 
respectively  publi^ed  his  earliest  poem,  Eccho,  or  The 
Unfortunate  Lovers,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  his 
Narcissus,  or  The  Self-Lover,  printed  in  1646,  and  con- 
tributed in  MS.  to  the  Lacrymae  Cantabrigienses  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  Sooo  afterwards  he  took  Orders, 
and  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  become  a  minister  at  St.  Albans. 
After,  according  to  the  same  authority,  being  previously 
converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  held  the  mastership  of 
the  St.  Albans  grammar-school  from  1623  to  16*5.  Traces 
are  observable  in  his  plays  of  his  cordial  attachment  to 
the  beliefs  and  institutions  of  a  f&ith  to  which  he  through 
life  continued  to  adhere'.  It  is  possible  that  an  early 
marriage,  which  there  are  indications  of  his  having  con- 
tracted in  or  about  1623,  may  have  added  to  his  difficulties  ^ 
In  or  before  1635  he  abandoned  scholastic  life,  and  settled 
in  London,  where,  accordii^  to  Wood,  he  '  lived  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  set  up  for  a  play-maker.'  Perhaps  he  had  brought 
'  the  first-fruits '  of  his  dramatic  Muse  with  him  from  Hert- 
fordshire*. In  the  Prolt^ue  to  his  first  play  he  protested 
against  being  supposed  to  set  up  as  a  regular  purveyor  for 
the  theatre ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  speedily 

'  Bancroft's  £/<jTnMU  and  Epitapits  (1639)  are  interesting  to  us  as  cele- 
brating a  number  of  our  great  dmnatiats,  including  Sbakspere. 

■  See  Ibc  relerencei  to  conrcsston  in  Tkt  Widding  {ncl  L  sc.  a  and  act  ii. 
»c  i>;  to  monastic  vows  and  life  in  Th4  Grat^ul Strvant{at:iv.tc.a);  and 
cf.  ib.  act  iii.  sc.  3,  the  glorification  of  the  Benedictine  Order  to  which  it  is 
supposed  that  Shirley's  confessor  belonged.  St  Albans  was  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  and  a  tragedy  called  SI.  Albaia  was  entered  in  the  Stationers* 
Register  in  1639  under  Shirley's  Dame  ;  but  this  has  also  been  surmised  (see 
Fleay,  x.  s.,  vol.  ii.  p.  344)  to  have  referred  to  the  death  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  Clanrickard,  which  rumour  connected  with  Went- 
worth  (Strafford's)  name;  c£  Gardiner,  History,  Ac,  vol.  vii.  p.  183.  See 
the  passage  against  sects  in  Tht  GenlifmaH  of  Vaaa,  act  iii.  sc.  I  ; 
cf.   Thi  Gnitjia  StrvanI,  act   iv.  sc  a,  and  Si.  Patrkb  for  Irtland 

K  Matthias  Shirley,  son  of  James  Shirley,  baptised  in  February  1634  at 
files',  Cripplegite,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  dramatist's  son. 
In  his  fiist  play,  Lovt-Tritks,  the  scene  of  'The  Complement-School' 
iii.  9C.  5)  suggests  the  schoolmaster. 
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found  that  he  had  chosen  a  sphere  of  work  suitable  to  him. 
He  remained  faithful  to  it  for  a  long  series  of  years  (1626- 
42),  and  during  this  period  produced  a  very  lai^e  number 
of  plays,  of  which  all  but  a  few  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
reaching  a  total  not  far  short  of  forty.  Although  he 
declares  that  he  never  affected  the  ways  of  flattery ',  he 
gradually  secured  the  patronage  of  many  friends  of  the 
theatre,  among  whom  King  Charles  I  and  his  consort  were 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  former  is  stated'  to  have 
fiimished  Shirley  with  the  plot  of  The  Gamester,  which  His 
Majesty  afterwards  declared  to  be  '  the  best  play  he  had 
seen  for  seven  years.'  The  dramatist's  grateful  attachment 
to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  may  have  added  zeal  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  attack  upon  Prynne,  whose  Histrio- 
mastix  had  assailed  the  stage  and,  as  was  supposed,  its 
royal  patroness,  and  who  was  at  the  time  awaiting  his 
sentence  in  prison  *.  With  the  avowed  intention  of 
'confuting'  the  diatribes  of  this  censor  of  Interludes 
a  most  splendid  masque  was  oflered  to  the  King  and 
Queen  early  in  1634  by  the  members  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court ;  and  this  entertainment,  called  TAe  Trmmpk  of 
Peace,  the  cost  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards 
of  ;^2i,ooo,  was  composed  by  the  loyal  Shirley.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  other  patrons.  One  of 
these,  the  Earl  of  Kildare^,  induced  him  in  1(536  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  a  play  by  him  was  performed 
before  the  Lord  Deputy,  then  Lord  Wentworth,  and  whither 
he  soon  returned  for  a  longer  sojourn.  The  dates  of  his 
journeys  to  and  from  Ireland  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we 
know  that  four  if  not  more  of  his  plays'  were  produced  in 
Dublin,  and  that  he  permanently  resumed  his  life  as  a 
playwright   in  London  in   1640.     In  the  spring  of  this 

■  See  tbe  Prologue  to  Tki  Maid's  Rnmgi. 

'  By  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  his  Office-book. 

'  See  the  Dedication  of  Tkt  Bird  m  a  Cagt,  and  cf.  the  lines  prefixed  \>y 
Shiriey  to  Ford's  Lovis  Sacrifia. 

'  See  the  Dedication  of  Thi  Royal  Master,  the  play  referred  to. 

*  In  addition  to  the  above-named,  Si,  Patrick/or  Inland;  Tlu  Coiataft 
Moid;  and  Tki  Doublfiil Htir,  produced  at  Dublin  under  the  title  ot  Rosania, 
or  Lov/s  Vitbay.  Mr.  Fleay  would  further  add  Th*  GmlUmiut  of  Vtnia  utA 
Tk,F 
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year  he  addressed  to  Strafford  congratulatory  lines  upon  his 
recovery  from  the  illness  which  had  become  so  serious 
after  the  great  minister's  return  from  Ireland  ^  His  active 
labours  for  the  stage  came  to  an  end  with  its  temporary 
suppression,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
a  more  or  less  arduous  struggle  with  necessity.  After  in 
1641  he  had  broi^ht  out  the  tragedy  of  The  Cardinal,  y/hich. 
he  esteemed  to  be  '  the  best  of  his  flock,'  he  produced  in 
the  spring  of  1642  the  comedy  of  The  Sisters ;  it  is  in  the 
Prolc^ue  to  this  play  that  he  reveals  the  desolation  that 
had  smitten  the  world  for  which  he  wrote,  now  that 
'  London  had  gone  to  York.'  His  next  play,  The  Court 
Secret,  though  ready  for  the  stage,  was  never  acted ;  for  in 
September  of  the  same  year  all  the  theatres  were  closed  by 
Parliamentary  Ordinance. 

Leaving  his  wife    and    children  behind    him,  Shirley 
(according  to  Wood,  to  whom  we  owe  virtually  all  that  we 
know  concerning  this  dramatist's  personal  history)  followed 
to  the  wars  his  patron,  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  New- 
castle, and  seems  to  have  taken  some  sort  of  part '  in  his 
campaigns,  which  came  to   an  unsatisfactory  end  in  the 
summer  of  1644.     Not  much  other  evidence  is  forthcoming 
to  support  Wood's  assertion  that  Shirley  assisted  Newcastle 
in  the  'composure'  of  certam  plays,  by  the  publication  of 
which  his  patron  certainly  increased  neither  his  own  fame  nor 
that  of  anybody  else.    On  his  return  to  London,  Shirley 
seems  to  have  supported  himself,  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  his  friend,  the  accomplished  scholar  Thomas  Stanley, 
and  partly  by  his  pen.     He  published  in  1646  a  small 
volume  of  Poems,  including  Narcissus  and  the  dranaatic 
ainment   called    The   Triumph  of  Beauty;   and  the 
ss  To  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  first  Folio  of  Beau- 
and   Fletcher's    plays   (1647)  was   from    his   hand. 
;  long,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
his  old  profession  as  a  teacher ;  and  to  this  he  appears 
■e  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  work 

■fterwarda  dedicated  Tht  Court  StcrH  to  Strafibrd's  son  and  heir, 
s  seems  proved  by  the  lines  To  Odilia  (printed  by  Dyce,  vol.  vi 
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as  a  schoolmaster  led  him  to  engage  in  publications  directly 
connected  with  his  teaching,  but  in  which  he  might  put  his 
Pegasus  to  some  sort  of  use  in  harness'.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  one  of  these  works  was  hailed  with  commen- 
datory verses  by  his  literary  friends  and  associates  of  other 
days.  Although  he  likewise  printed  a  number  of  his  plays 
— six  of  them,  previously  unpublished,  in  1653,  and  others 
in  1655  and  1659, — and  although  in  1653  his  masque  of 
Cupid  and  Deatk  was  privately  performed  in  the  house 
of  the  Porti^ese  ambassador,  he  seems  gradually  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  abstain  from  all  further  dramatic 
composition ;  and  after  once  announcing  his  resolution ', 
he  never  broke  it.  Unluckily,  in  his  last  years,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  for  literary  purposes  of  a  different  sort  with 
John  Ogilby,  at  whose  theatre  in  Dublin  one  or  more  of 
his  plays  had  been  performed,  and  who  had  now  betaken 
himself  to  classical  translation,  having  been  hospitably 
taught  a  little  Latin  at  Cambridge,  and  a  little  Greek  by 
David  Whitford  or  Whitfield,  at  the  time  usher  in  the 
school  kept  by  Shirley.  Wood  states  that  for  this  unsatis- 
fectory  associate  Shirley  drudged  in  his  translations  of  both 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  well  as  of  parts  of  Vergil ;  and  though 
Ogilby  appears  not  to  have  acknowledged  his  assistance, 
flieir  names  were  bracketed  together  in  a  passage  the  reverse 
of  complimentary  in  one  of  Dryden's  most  popular  satires  ^ 
In  September  1666  (again  according  to  Wood)  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  drove  Shirley  and  his  (second)  wife  from 
their  habitation  in  Whitefriars ;  and  less  than  two  months 
afterwards  they  died — both '  within  the  compass  of  a  natural 
day ' — '  being  in  a  manner  overcome  with  aifrightments,  dis- 

■  The  Via  ad  Lalmaiti  linguam  eomplanata  (1649)  was  iccompanied  \>J 
rules  for  the  monulacture  of  Latin  and  English  verse,  and  the  KuJimtHts  of 
Grammar  (1656)  by  rules  themselves  versified.  The  latter  publication  must 
bav«  had  some  repute,  for  it  was  reprinted  in  1660  under  the  title  of  ^unt/ucAo, 
and  long  after  Shirley's  death,  in  1736,  under  a  more  high-sounding  title. 

*  See  the  Prwfaa  to  Houoria  and  MamtnoH  (1659).  The  charge  in  Th 
StinoH  of  Ikt  Potts  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  rival  the  performances  of  younger 
tnTilen  is  a  palpable  lie ;  as  to  the  truth  or  blsehood  of  the  companion  state- 
ment that  he  '  owned '  a  play  printed  under  the  name  of  Edward  Howard 
nothing  is  known. 

*  *  Jluch  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogilby  there  lay.'     (llacFltcinot.) 
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consolations,  and  other  miseries  occasion'd  hy  that  fire  and 
their  losses.'  They  were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  which  suburban  parish  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode'. 

Shirley — perhaps  partly  by  reason  of  that  modesty 
which  Langbaine^  regretfully  commends  as  shown  in  all 
his  writings — seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  among  his 
fellow-dramatists,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  comment- 
datory  verses,  consistently  cordial  in  tone,  prefixed  to  bis 
plays.  Among  the  writers  are  Massinger  and  Ford,  as 
well  as  Randolph,  Habington,  Stapylton,  and  May.  With 
Fletcher*,  as  well  as  with  Chapman*,  he  was — in  one  way 
or  another — associated  in  the  authorship  of  plays,  and  with 
the  feme  of  the  former  it  was  his  special  pleasure  to  connect 
himself.  Of  Ben  Jonson  he  speaks  as  'our  acknowledged 
master ' — a  tribute  of  feeling  rather  than  of  fact,  so  far  as 
resemblance  of  style  and  manner  is  concerned '.  His  not 
unfrequent  reminiscences  of  Shakspere  are  of  course  due  to 
literary  fealty  only  ■.  It  seems  strange  that  while  echoes 
of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  Shirley  by  his  contempo- 
raries are  to  be  met  with  in  the  next  generation,  the  satirical 


'  The  evidence  is  doubtful  on  which  John  Shirley,  i 
who  flourished  in  the  list  twenty  years  of  the  centuiy,  and  seems  to  have 
largely  devoted  himself  to  the  abridgment  of  chivalrous  romances,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  of  the  dramatist.  Henry  Shirley,  to  whose  plays  a  brief 
reference  will  be  made  below,  wu  certainly  no  kinsman  of  James. 

'  P.  475-  '  Cranft,vol,  ii.  p.  740,  as  to  Tht  Nighl-lValktr. 

'  CC  ohU,  p.  444,  as  to  Tkt  BaU  and  ChiAoi,  Admiral  o/Frana ;  but  see 
below  as  to  [he  former  play. 

*  See  the  Dedication  to  Tkt  GraUful  Smatii.  Dyce,  while  remarking  on 
the  difference  of  manner  between  Jonson  and  Sbirlcy,  points  out  Sir  Solitaty 
Plot  in  The  ExampU  as  a  direct  imitation  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  Gifford 
thinks  that  Puntarvolo  infwiyJIfaHOB^  o/AisWutwoKr  furnished  the  hint  for 
Jack  Freshwater  in  Tki  Ball;  and  notices  pUgioriams  from  The  Alchrmisl  at 
Tht  YouHg  Adntiral  (act  iv.  sc.  1).  Tht  Sad  Sktf^urd  is  quoted  in  Tht 
Ccn^iant  Maid  (act  v.  sc.  3). 

*  Shirtey's  quotations  from  or  reminiscences  of  Shakspere  are  not  unfre> 
quent.  Folstaff  is  quoted  in  Tht  Exaittpli  {vA\\.  sc.  r)  and  in  Tht  Sattn 
l£rt  V.  sc  a)  ;  and  there  seems  other  reminiscences  ofHtntylVia  ThiLa^ 
"i^Uasun  (act  ii.  sc.  a)  and   Tht  Ganustir  (act  iv.  sc.  i),  as  well  as  of 

,^iy  f-in  Th4  Cardinai  (act  ii.  sc.  i)  [  of  Hamlti  in  Tkt  DuAl's  Mistrtas 

I)  and   Tkt  PoMdan  (act  iv.  sc.  3);  of  Ttatlfih  Nighl  in   Tht 

^fiil  Setvant ;  of  CymbtUtu  in  SI  Palricbjbr  Inland  (act  v.  sc.  a)  1  and  of 

"'■  ■      HHter  Nighfs  Drtam  in  Tiu  Triumph  0/ Biauty.     Shylock's  pound 

referred  to  in  Tib  An/ m  a  Q^  (act  iL  ac  i). 
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tone  of  Dryden  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Oldham ', 
and  in  a  third  satirist  of  the  times,  Robert  Gould;  became 
abuse'.  Thanks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  learning  of 
Farmer,  and  above  all  to  the  insight  of  Charles  Lamb, 
Shirley  has  gradually  recovered  his  proper  place  in  the  list 
of  cor  great  Elisabethans — among  whom  he  stands  extremus 
primorum. 

Shirley  has  left  us  a  larger  number  of  plays  than  any  Hiaplaya. 
other    dramatist   except    Shakspere    and   Fletcher.      My 
notes  must  accordingly  be  brief;  though  hardly  one  of  the 
thirty-three  dramas  here  mentioned  deserves  to  be  passed 
by  altogether. 

Of  Shirley's   tragedies.   The  Maid's   Revenge  (licensed   Tmgtdia: 
i6a6)  has  been  described  by  Dyce  as  the  worst     Yet  ^^fi^s 
the  subject, — a  iatal  jealousy  of  sister  against  sister, — is  (M^iese 
dramatically  so  excellent  that  even  a  less  powerful  treat-  ^-  '*39)- 
ment  than  Shirley's  could  hardly  have  left  it  ineffective.   The 
plot,  taken  from  a  story  in  Reynolds'  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder^,  is  perspicuous ;  while  the  diction,  though  hardly  to 
be  described  as  poweri'ul,  exhibits,  especially  in  the  striking 
last   act,   touches   of  genuine  pathos.     Castabella  in  her 
disguise  might  have  graced  a  joint  production  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;   while  Diego,  the  pert  page,  is  a  specimen 
of  a  type  which    Massinger  would    not    have    cared    to 
disown.      The  comic   interlude   of  Dr.  Sharkino  and   his 
wonderful  cures  is  naturally  introduced. 

In  The  Traitor,  licensed  1631,  and  printed  in  1635,  with   TTuTraitor 
a  Dedication  to  Newcastle,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to  ;^j ,  . 
agree  with  Dyce,  in  recognising  Shirley's  best  work  of  this  1635)- 
species,  and  indeed  one  of  the  finest  of  the  romantic  tr^edies 
of  this  period.  The  plot  is  based  on  history;  but  the  author 
has  treated  both  the  character  and  the  fate  of  the  principal 
personage  of  his  drama  with  considerable  freedom.    The 

'  SaUrt  dtssuadingfiom  Po*try  (Tbonpson'a  edn.,  vol  iii). 

'  He  calls  bim  '  the  very  D'Urfey  of  the  age.' 

'  fik.  ii.  hilt.  7,  AccordiDg  to  Genest,  voL  it  pp.  73-4,  Shirley's  plot 
WIS  copied  by  the  very  Robert  Gould  meDtiooed  in  the  previous  note  as 
alterwardi  his  assailant,  in  his  trtgedy  of  Tht  Rival  Siiltrs,  or  Tht  VaJtiut 
t^Lovt,  c.  1696). 
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real  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
heedless  in  his  talk,  although  cautious  in  his  designs  ;  and 
instead  of,  as  in  the  play,  falling  an  immediate  victim  to 
his  own  evil  ambition,  he  survived  his  assassination  of 
Duke  Alessandro  for  eleven  years,  before  vengeance,  real 
or  pretended,  at  last  overtook  him '.  From  a  dramatic  point 
of  view — the  only  one  with  which  we  need  here  concern  our- 
selves— it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  effectiveness  of 
Shirley's  tragedy.  The  supple  windings  of  the  arch-traitor 
Lorenzo  are  represented  with  consummate  skill.  For  the 
furtherance  of  his  schemes  he  cunningly  avails  himself  of 
the  vices  of  his  kinsman  the  Duke  as  well  as  of  the  virtues 
of  the  noble  Sciarrha,  and  with  serpentine  pliability  evades 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  discovery  ',  The  weight  of  the 
tragic  horrors  accumulated  in  the  catastrophe  is  over- 
whelming ^ 

The  authorship  of  this  tragedy,  which  was  repeatedly 
revived  after  the  Restoration,  was  in  1692  claimed  for  the 
Jesuit  Antony  Rivers,  but  on  no  tenable  grounds.  In  our 
own  century  its  plot  suggested  that  of  a  successful  play  by 
a  man  of  versatile  genius*. 

'  See  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lortnao  U  Midia,  chsp.  z. 

*  See  particularly  the  Bdminibly  contrived  pass^e  (act  iii.  sc.  3), '  WIioiii 
talk'd  he  to,'  &c. 

■  The  terrible  device  of  confronting  the  lustfu)  Duke  with  the  corpse  of  the 
object  of  his  cruel  passion  recalls  several  vat^ationa  (and  some  of  an  intoler- 
able sort)  on  the  same  theme  |cf.  antt,  pp.  15  and  70,  and  noli^,  \  but  it  fonns 
a  legitimate  climait  in  Shirley's  play.  An  admirable  touch  in  the  scene 
(act  iiL  sc.  a)  where  the  masque  fails  of  its  effect  upon  the  infatuated  Duke 
— 'Oh,  the  lethargy  of  princes' — recalls  the  closing  words  of  Lessin|;'s£"»iif in 
Gatolti,  a  tragedy  inspired  by  its  author's  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  our  old 
tragic  drama. — After  a  fashion  much  affected  by  Shirley  a  comic  episode  is 
contrived  by  means  of  the  timorous  Depazzi,  who  makes  his  page  Rogero 
rehearse  with  him  a  mock  trial  for  treason  (act  iii.  sc.  i), 

*  Pepys  saw  Tht  Traitor  performed  not  less  than  four  times  within  the 
years  1660-7.— The  claim  set  up  in  the  dedication  of  the  reprint  of  169a  for 
Rivers  was  upheld  by  Hotteux,  but  appears  to  have  been  purely  Gctitious. — 
Richard  Lalor  Shell's  Evadne,  or  Tki  Sialui  owes  to  Shirley's  tragedy  the 
suggestion  of  the  outline  of  its  plot  and  the  character  of  the  traitorous  favourite 
Ludovico.  But  Shell's  play,  which  was  first  performed  in  1819  with  an 
exceptionally  powerful  cast,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  adaptation  of  Shirley's  ; 
in  the  concluding  situation  a  for  milder  theatrical  eSect  is  substituted  for  the 
appalling  horrors  of  the  last  act  of  7'A«'  Traitar;  and  thediclioa,whichis  very 
fluent  and  elegant,  seems  Shell's  own,  though  he  occasionally  borrowa 
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To  the  same  year  bcloi^  another  tragedy — less  ambi-  Lovt'a 
tioiis  in  design,  but  hardly  leas  powerful  in  character.  J^'^?''*t-. 
The  plot  of  Lovers  Cruelly,  licensed  1631  and  printed  in  1S40)! 
1640,  does  not  invite  description  * ;  but  the  purpose  of  the 
play  must   be   allowed   to   be  genuinely   moral,  and   its 
spirit  (notwithstanding  some  hazardously  realistic  scenes) 
thoroi^h I y  healthy.    It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  many 
works  of  fiction  which  more  forcibly  bring  home  the  truth 
of  the  terrible  facility  with  which,  even  in  3  noble  nature, 
moral  weakness  may  t>e  hurried  into   crime.     The  cruel 
passion  of  ClaHana,  to  which  Hippolito  falls  a  victim,  is 
depicted  with  an  intensity  approaching  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  Ford. 

Of  Shirley's  remaining  tragedies.   The  Duke's  Mistress  ThtDuUa 
(acted  in  1636,  before  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  and  printed  J^^^~« 
two  years  afterwards)   may   be   passed   by  as   relatively  pr.  li^fi)- 
deficient  in  interest.    It  is,  however,  both  in  conception  and 
in  execution,  far  purer  than  the  title  might  seem  to  imply ; 
nor  is  there  anything  offensive  about  this  piece  except  the 
t^e-plot  concerned  with  the  ill-favoured  Fiametta  and  the 
'  fiorgon '  Scolopendra. 

In  The  Politician  (acted  probably  not  later  than  1639,  but  Tin  Pcim- 
not  printed  till  1655')  we  have  an  effort  of  a  very  ambitious  ^^""^ 
kind ;  some  of  its  characters  are  cast  in  a  tragic  mould  i^)- 
which  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  fill.     Amoi^  these  are 
Gothams  the  villainous  '  politician '  himself,  his  paramour 
Queen  Marpisa  who  in  the  end  poisons  him  for  having  (by 
mistake)  caused  the  death  of  their  son,  Haraldus  the  un- 
happy but  blameless  ofTsprii^  of  sin,  and  Albina   the 

a  Dower  trom  Shakspere,— The  story  of  Lorenzo  de'  Hedici  forms  the  jrfot 
of  Lornuaccia,  the  most  unbitious,  but  hardly  the  most  successful,  of  the 
dcBinas  of  Alfred  de  Husset 

■  Port  of  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  novels  of  the  Qu«en  of  Navarre,  or 
bvta  Cinlhio's  HaalommWa. — ThU  play  was  likewise  revived  after  the 
Restoration,  and  was  seen  by  Pepya  in  1667. 

*  Dyce  supposed  this  play  to  be  identical  with  TA/  Pi^itique  Father, 
ficensed  in  1641 ;  but  Hr.  Fleay  'c.s.,  pp.  043  and '6)  thinks  that  the  latter 
play  was  the  same  as  Tki  Brothtrs,  aai  that  Th*  Polilidan  was  acted  in 
Dublin.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  traced  by  Mr.  Fleay  to  Bk.  i  of  the  famous 
Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  acted  1641,  printed  1653,  which  has  not 
been  accessible  to  me. 
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virtuous  and  devoted  wife  of  the  guilty  Gotharus.  The 
interest  of  the  action  is  well  sustained  ;  but  the  characters 
are  designed  without  depth.  In  the  personage  of  Haraldus 
a  more  genuine  pathos  is  perhaps  traceable  than  in  that 
of  Albina ;  the  impressive  scene  of  his  death,  following 
upon  an  interview  with  his  mother,  vaguely  recalls  Hamlet's 
interview  with  Gertrude  *. 
ThtCardi-  The  Cardinal,  licensed  1641  and  printed  in  1652,  was 
i64i%r.  esteemed  by  the  author  himself  his  best  tragic  work  ',  and 
165a).  brought  him  high  commendations  both  before  and  after 
the  Restoration^.  The  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy  is 
elaborated  with  a  considerable  expenditure  of  effort ;  very 
possibly,  as  was  suggested  by  Dyce,  Webster's  Duchess  of 
J/ii{^  exercised  an  influence  upon  its  composition.  A  failure 
of  artistic  power  is  however  observable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  character  of  the  Cardinal,  who  cannot  be  said 
to  become  its  principal  person^e  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  play ;  and  the  diction,  as  Dyce  points  out,  has  far  less 
perspicuity  than  is  usual  with  Shirley,  so  that  the  reader 
frequently  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  Duchess 
when  she  tells  the  Cardinal : 

'  Your  phrase  has  too  mucli  landscape,  and  I  cannot 
Distinguish,  at  this  distance  you  present. 
The  6giue  perfect  V 

'  The  device  by  which  Haimldus'  death  is  brought  about  is  undignified. 
He  is  made  drunk  by  two  courtiers  whom  his  father  Gotharus  has  sent  to 
cure  him  of  his  melancholy,  and  dies  from  the  fever  thus  contracted.  Shirley 
must  have  remembered  Hamlit  in  nrriting  this  play  ;  possibly  he  also 
remembered  Cassio  in  OlhHIo. 

*  See  DtdicatioH  and  Prohgiu. 

'  Pepya  saw  it  thrice— in  t663,  '7  and  '8. 

'  Seeact  iv.sc  9— The  scene  of  this  play  ia  laid  at  the  Court  of  Navarre. 
The  Prologue  seems  to  indicate  that  no  allusion  is  intended  to  another 
Court,  where  a  Cardinal  was  at  that  time  (164:)  alt-powerfuL  (The  allusion 
in  act  il  sc.  a  to  the  dangers  which  overbearing  prelates  might  incur  in 
England  is  extremely  curious,  especially  from  an  old  pupil  of  the  Oxford 
College  of  which  in  hia  day  Laud  was  President.)  The  Cardinal  has  induced 
the  King  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  a  beautiful  young  widow,  the  Duchess 
Rosaura,  to  the  Cardinal's  nephew,  the  proud  and  fiery  Colombo.  Rosaura's 
heart  however  belongs  to  the  Count  d' Alvarez  ;  and  Columbo  having  been 
sent  off  in  command  of  a  military  expedition,  she  entreats  him  by  letter  to 
release  her  from  her  engagement.  He  feigns  assent,  though  at  heart  stung 
to  fuiy  by  her  breach  of  promise ;  and  on  reluming  victorious  from  the  wars 
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Of  the  rest  of  Shirley's  plays  the  great  majority  may  be  Gtirrai 
described  as  romantic  comedies,  in  which  the  element  of  ^)SSC^ 
incident    predominates.      Their  scene  is  usually  laid  in  minrpiayt. 
the  favourite  r^ions  of  the  romantic  drama,  the  lands  of 
the  South  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
instances  are  very  few  in  which  the  author  had  derived  the 
materials  of  his  plot  from  any  previous  narrative  or  dramatic 
work.     These  characteristics  are  not,  however,  common  to  Pitr^efan 
all  of  Shirley's  remaining  dramas,  and  before  noticing  the  'j^j^ 
comedies  fallii^  under  the  most  numerous  division  of  his 
plays,  I  may  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  these  which  possess 
more  or  less  distinctive  features  of  their  own. 

Among  these  the  precedence  belongs,  by  virtue  at  all  st  Paindt 
events  of  the  dignity  of  subject,  to  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland.  ^^"^^^ 
This  curious  drama,  printed  in  1640',  was  produced  two 
or  three  years  earlier,  of  course  in  Dublin,  and  does  not 

knis  his  innocent  rival  and  casls  his  corpse  before  Rosaura's  feet  Under 
tbe  inOuence  oC  the  Cardinal,  the  King  forgives  Columbo  this  btoodj  d«ed, 
and  Rosaura  resolves  on  private  vengeance,  for  which  a  captain  called 
Hernaiido.  who  is  smarting  under  an  insult  offered  him  by  Columbo,  presents 
himseiras  a  willing  agent. 

In  the  Gnb  act  the  plot,  and  with  it  the  character  of  the  Cardinal,  take 
■  new  turn.  Hitherto  he  has  ptajred  no  primary  part  in  the  action,  and  his 
character  has  been  that  of  a  crafty  but  not  wholly  selfish  schemer.  But 
Columbo  having  been  killed  by  Hemindo,  the  Cardinal  resolves  on  a  double 
aime — vengeance  for  his  nephew's  death  is  to  follow  the  dishonour  of  the 
Duchess  whom  he  suspects  to  be  its  authoiess.  Rosaura  had  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  conceal  her  own  intentions  of  revenge  ;  but  the  Cardinal  pursue* 
bis  hideous  design,  which  is  only  frustrated  by  Hernando's  sword.  The  King 
appears  on  the  scene ;  and  the  Cardinal,  believing  himself  on  the  point  of 
death  from  his  wounds,  pretends  to  have  poisoned  the  I>ucbess,  and  feigning 
repentance  offers  an  antidote  of  which  he  drinks  part.  But  the  antidote 
itselfproves  to  be  poison  ;  and  as  bis  wounds  were  not  really  mortal  he  has 
thus  killed  himself  as  well  as  his  victim. 

Thus  in  this  eitraordinary  fifth  act  the  characler  of  the  Cardinal  changes 
from  politic  ambition  to  villainy  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  is  this  change  which 
lecms  to  mc  to  remain  dramatically  unaccounted  for,  and  therefore  inartistic 
The  chBTBCter  of  the  terrible  Columbo  is  drawn  with  a  certain  power  ;  but 
the  contrast  of  gentle  modesty  in  his  rival  d' Alvarez  is  rather  too  strongly 
marked;  the  unhappyyoung  man  is  almost  insipid.  Theatrengthoftheptay 
lies  in  the  situations,  especially  those  of  the  fifth  act ;  but  even  from  this  point 
of  view  this  tragedy  hardly  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  high  as  Tlu  Traitor. 

'  On  the  title-page  of  the  1640  quarto  of  this  play  it  is  described  as  the 

Fint  Part,  and  the  promise  of  a  SteondPart  is  held  out  in  both  the  Prologtu 

and  the  f/h/c^iM  ;  but  none  such  is  known  to  have  been  produced. — The  play 

WBB  reprinted  in  1751  at  Dublin  in  Chetwood's  StUd  ColitctioH  e/ Old  Pl^a. 
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appear  to  have  been  licensed  in  England,  where  there  was, 
more  especially  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rd)ellion  of  1641, 
no  sympathy  to  spare  for  Ireland's  national  saint '.  The 
nature  of  the  reception  accorded  to  this  '  patron '  play  by 
the  '  patrons'  whom  it  found  at  Dublin'  is  unknown ;  but 
the  mixture  of  religious  sentiment  and  high  spirits  which  it 
exhibits  corresponds  to  the  usages  whereby  St.  Patrick  was 
within  recent  memory  annually  honoured  on  his  sacred 
mountain  in  Cormemara.  The  Saint  himself  and  his 
miracles — culrainatii^  in  the  inevitable  expulsion  of  snakes 
from  Ireland — can  however  hardly  be  said  to  constitute 
the  principal  interest  of  this  drama,  which  centres  rather 
in  the  strange  doings  of  the  pagans  at  King  Leogarius' 
Court,  especially  of  the  chief  priest  Archimagus  and  his 
servant  Rodomant  (the  clown  of  the  piece),  and  of  Prince 
Corybreus '. 

Although  this  play  is  evidently  from  the  hand  of  a 
devout  Catholic  *,  and  although  it  treats  the  figure  of  the 
Saint  with  genuine  reverence,  it  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  said 
to  exhibit  any  real  enthusiasm  or  even  elevation  of  tone. 
Shirley's  crude  attempt  to  combine  the  spirit  of  a  miracle- 
play  with  the  attractions  of  a  drama  of  intrigue  must  be   ' 

>  The  London  stage  had  recently  been  faiDiliBrised  with  the  person  of  the 
Patniu  Saint  of  England  in  Kirbe'a  pUy  called  Tht  Snttt  ChampioHt  of 
Chriatmdom  (printed  1636),  in  which  St.  George  took  the  leuling  put.  This 
production  is  described  by  Geneat  (vol.  x.  p.  io8),  who  considers  it  '  far 
from  a  bad  play.' — Calderon's  Purgatorio  da  San  Fatricio  (Ticknor,  voL  ii. 
p.  367)  was  founded  on  a  popular  book  of  devotion  on  the  life  of  the  Saint 
which,  together  with  Calderon's  drama  itself  may  have  been  known  to 
Shirley;  but  the  resemblances  do  not  appear  to  be  very  dose.  Por  K 
translation  of  the  Spanish  play,  and  an  account  of  the  source  from  which 
its  materiata  were  drawn,  see  Mr.  D.  F,  McCarthy's  Dramas  of  CaUetm, 
toL  a. 

*    'Give  ua  your  free  votes,  and  let  us  style 

You  patrons  of  the  play,  Him  of  the  isle.'    Ep3ogiit. 

*  Corybreus  visits  the  virtoouaEmeria  in  the  disguise  ofa god— an  episode 
borrowed  from  Josephus  or  Bandello,  which  also  recura  in  Fletcher's  Mad 
Lootr  (cf.  oHtt,  vol.  ii.  p.  701). 

'  St.  Patrick  is  (like  the  heroine  of  Massinger's  Vir^tt  Martyr)  watched 
over  by  an  angelic  guardian,  named  Victor.  See  also  the  passage  (act  t. 
BC  a)  in  which  St.  Patrick  consoles  Emcria  by  foretelling  that  she  will 
become  the  foundress  of  a  religiou*  order,— an  expedient  which  (like  that 
in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  cf.  aHlt,  p.  ao)  would  hardly  have  been 
adopted  by  a  Protestant  writer. 
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classed  among  the  oddities  of  dramatic  literature-  In  the 
absence  of  the  promised  Second  Part  the  conversion  of 
Ireland  is  left  in  a  quite  initiatory  state. 

While  in  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland  we  have  an  element  of  Homria 
the  old  miracle-play,  Shirley's  last  dramatic  work  (if  his  ^J^' 
own  statement  in  the  Dedication  is  to  be  accepted  literally),  1659). 
ffonoria  and  Mammon  (publi^ed  in  1659),  announces  itself 
as  a  '  Moral,  dressed  in  dramatic  ornament.'    There  is  no 
proof  that  this  production  was  ever  intended  for  the  stage, 
for  which  Shirley  had  probably  long  ceased  to  write.     The 
work  is  an  expansion  of  an  earlier  piece,  called  A   Con-  a  Conim- 
ienticM  for  Honour  and  Riches,  an   entertainment  in  the  ^^^, 
style  of  the  old  moralities  (printed  in  i(333)-      In  the  later  andRidtm 
production  typical  characters  are  substituted  for  the  par-  ^-  '^^'' 
tially  abstract  figures  of  the  earlier ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
either  to  call  for  remark,  although  Houorta  and  Mammoa 
is  worth  reading  for  some  of  the  passages  of  satirical  de- 
scription contained  in  it^,      Shirley  has  left  some  other 
entertainments  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  noticed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  '. 

'  See  espedslty  the  sketch  of  the  habits  of  life  of  a  jocmg  dlilen  (act  v. 

*  TAc  Triumph  of  Ptaa,  the  lanious  mosque  presented  at  Wbitebnll  in 
1633,  is  remarkable  for  jta  unusually  large  number  of  characlera.  Some  of 
these  are  nthcr  humorou^y  conceived ;  see  especially  the  second  anti- 
masque,  introducing  'ejfecta  of  peace'  which  may,  as  Opinion  says,  be  more 
appropriately  called  '  corruption.'  Among  them  arc  '  projectors '  of  various 
kinds — prototypes  of  the  'GrDnder'  too  well  known  in  Germany  alter 
the  Peace  of  1670.  (For  an  account  of  the  ostentatiously  magnificent  per- 
fonnaace  of  this  masque  see  Whitclocke's  Mtmorial  0/  Iht  English -Affairs,  kA. 
1853,  TOl.  i.  pp.  53-63 ;  cf,  Gardiner,  History,  Sr'c,,  voL  vii.  p.  331).  Thi 
Triumph  of  Btauiy  (printed  1646,  as  performed  >  at  a  private  Recreation ') 
treats  the  familiar  myth  which  Peele  had  long  ago  made  the  subject  of 
a  play  at  Court  in  his  Amignmait  of  Paris  (cL  vol.  i.  p.  366),  and  intro- 
duces a  company  of  shepherds  headed  by  '  Bottle,'  a  very  palpable  imitation 
of  Bottom  the  Weaver.  The  masque  of  Capid  and  Dtath  (performed  in  1653 
before  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  printed  in  that  year  and  again  in 
ififg"!  reproduces  the  stoiy  of  Cupid  and  Death  exchanging  their  weapons ; 
and  Tht  Conltnliou  of  Ajax  and  Ulyssts  (printed  in  1659,  as  privately  acted) 
treats  with  coiisiderable  Quency  of  rhetoric  a  well-known  Ovidian  episode, 
closing  with  the  beautiful  lyric  Tht  gloria  af  our  birth  and  slait,  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  downfall,  if  not  by  the  death,  of  Charles  I,  and 
said  to  have  terrified  the  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  recited  to  him. 
^Scc  Quaritrfy  Rtvitw,  u.s.,  p.  ii.   Giflord  quotes  a  note  of  Oldys,  according 
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Tkt  The  Arcadia,   which   calls  itself  a   '  Pastoral '  (printed 

(*«*«  ■"  "^40,  after  being  acted  some  time  previously— very 
i64o>  probably  as  early  as  163a  '),  differs  from  the  generality  of 
Shirley's  plays  by  the  entire  want  of  originality  in  its  plot 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  dramatic  version  of  the  main 
argument,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  Sidney's  famous  romance. 
The  action  is  drawn  together  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  skill 
out  of  the  loose  network  of  that  prolix  work ;  but  the  story 
as  thus  condensed  can  hardly  be  said  to  wear  any  highly 
poetic  aspect.  As  dramatised  by  Shirley,  the  adventures 
of  Musidonts  and  Pamela  are  barely  redeemed  from  dulness 
by  the  comic  element  of  Mopsa's  delusion ;  while  an 
impression  the  reverse  of  pleasing  is  left  by  his  treatment  of 
the  story — in  itself  not  altogether  attractive — of  Pyrocles, 
who,  disguised  as  an  amazon,  is  beset  by  the  admiration 
of  both  the  parents  of  his  beloved  princess  *.  The  Ellsa- 
bethan  Arcadia  is  itself  sufficiently  remote  from  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  nature ; — the  Caroline  Arcadia  in  its  theatrical 
dress  is  even  more  absolutely  artificial,  though  the  version 
cannot  be  described  as  in  substance  untrue  to  its  original  ^. 

Cofmrfw*.'  The  remainder  of  Shirley's  comedies  are  in  all  essentials 
so  closely  akin  to  one  another,  that  no  purpose  would 
be  served  by  seeking  to  apply  the  epithet  of  romantic  to 
a  portion  of  them  only,  and  to  deny  it  to  the  rest,  merely 
because  of  the  locality  in  which  their  scenes  respectively 
happen  to  lie.  In  a  few  instances  this  scene  is  England,  in 
the  greater  number  Italy — but  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 

to  which  '  old  Bowman  used  to  sing'  this  song  to  King  Charles  himself.) 
It  was  afterwards  printed  as  Butler's  among  his  Poslhtaitoia  Works. 

'  Mr.  Fleay  (p.  339)  very  ingeniously  deduces  from  the  rererences  to  'the 
King's  birtb-day  '  in  act  iii.  sc  i,  taken  together  with  certain  other  data,  that 
Shiriey's  Arcadia  was  acted  on  the  birthday  of  King  Charles,  November  19, 
in  the  year  163a.  Thomas  Heywood's  Lov-Matms,  also  an  Arcadian  play 
(ct  anil,  p.  583),  was,  he  holds,  presented  an  the  same  occasion  in  1634. — It 
will  be  remembered  with  what  ferocity  Hilton  castigated  the  use  of  an 
'Arcadian  prayer '—Pamela's  prayer^by  the  supposed  author  of  Eihon 
Basiliit  in  the  time  of  bis  captivity. 

*  Cf  an/t,  p.  $g6,  as  to  Day's  Isli  of  Gulls. 

*  H'Naniara  Morgan's  tragedy  PkilocUa,  acted  in  1753,  about  which 
time  Shirley's  play  seems  to  have  been  printed,  is  of  course  founded  on 
Sidney's  romance,  but  seems  to  differ  in  treatment  (see  Geneat,  vol.  iv. 
P-  395)- 
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author  to  marie  any  distinction  between  the  manners  of 
these  two  countries;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  in  which 
of  them  Shirley  found  his  personal  models. 

Thus,  though  the  only  indication  of  the  scene  of  the  Lev*- 
earliest  of  Shirley's  plays,  Love-Tricks,  or  The  School  of  ^SjiSas 
Complement  (licensed  1635,  printed  in  1631  under  its  second  pr.  1631). ' 
title  and  in  subsequent  editions),  is  an  allusion  to  '  this  our 
Fairy-isle,'  the  island  in  question  is,  as  Gifford  has  pointed 
out,  no  other  than  England  itself.  The  lover  may  be  named 
Infortunio  and  a  justice's  clerk  Ingeniolo,  but  they  remain 
Englishmen  almost  as  palpably  as  Jenkin  remains  a  Welsh- 
man. This  comedy,  probably  written  while  Shirley  was 
still  on  the  eve  of  adopting  the  profession  of  a  playwright, 
has  in  it  something  of  the  freshness  as  well  as  of  the 
lengthiness  characteristic  of  juvenile  works,  and  seema  to 
have  been  very  successful '.  The  plot  is  rather  carelessly 
constructed*,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  are  purely  con- 
ventional ;  but  some  humour  (though  not  of  a  very  striking 
or  novel  kind)  is  inftised  into  the  scene  of  the  '  Comple- 
ment-School," where  the  arts  of  politeness  and  eloquence 
are  to  be  had  ready-made  on  payment  of  a  fee  *, 

The   Wedding  (licensed  1626*  and  printed  1629)  1   am   ThtWid- 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  play  of  high  merit ; — without  Lang-  ^^^"^ 
baine's  condescending  qualification,  '  considering  the  Time  i6ag), 
in  which  'twas  writ'      The  plot  is  both  interesting  in  itself 
and  of  great  dramatic  strength.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
And  a  better  constructed  serious  action ;   and  the  under- 
plot which  relieves  it  is  full  of  life'. 

'  It  TCas  revived  aAer  the  Restoration,  when  Pepys  saw  it  on  August  j, 
■1)6,. 

*  There  seems  equally  little  reason  why  the  heroine  Selina,  should  take  a 
Emcy  to  the  old  merchant  Rufaido.Bnd  why  she  should  suddenly  BbBodonliim. 

'  See  act  iii.  sc.  5. — Books  of  Polite  Instruction  were,  as  Gifford  observes, 
veiy  numerous  in  this  age  ;  and  from  these  there  were  not  many  steps  to  such 
manuals  of  the  art  ol  success  in  the  world  as  that  eu-lier  Chesterfield,  Francis 
Osborne's,  Advia  to  a  Son  (1656-8),  which  Pepjra  so  assiduously  studied. 
tSeeJudfe  Parry's /nfro^Hctun  to  his  delightful  edition  of  this  treatise,  1896.) 

*  See  Hr.  Fleay's  <p.  936)  obvious  correction  of  a  passage  in  act  iii.  sc  a : 
'  in  (he  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Cupid,* — This  seems  to  bave  been 
a  very  lavourite  piece ;  of  the  five  sets  of  commendatory  verses  called  forth 
by  it  one  is  by  Ford. 

*  The  action  opens  with  the  preparations  lor  a  wedding,  which  are  inter- 
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Tit  The  Brothers  yi9s  licensed  in  1626  and  printed  in  1653. 

f^^^  For  I  am  unable  to  adopt  the  contention  of  Mr.  Fleay  that 

pr.  1653).     the  play  published  by  Shiriey  himself  under  this  title  as  one 

of  the  Six  New  Plays  was  a  different  one  from  that  produced 

in  1636,  and  that  this  latter  was  the  comedy  called  Dick  of 

Devonshire,  not  known  to  have  been  printed  till  our  own 

day  •.     The  theme  of  The  Brothers  is  one  whidi  both  the 

sentimental  and  the  comic  drama  of  these  latter  days  have 

reiterated  with  wearis(»ne  persistency;  yet  few  tyrannical 

parents,  either  in  real  (x  in  theatrical  life,  can  have  gone 

beyond  the  father  of  Felisarda,  who  is  ordered  t^  him  to 

prefer  suitor   upon  suitor  according  to   their  degrees  of 

wealth.     But  there  is  an  approach  to  genuine  pathos  in  the 

mutual  fidelity  of  the  much-tried  heroine  and  her  lover 

Fernando ;  and  a  diverting  element  is  supplied,  at  least  in 

the  earlier  scenes,  by  the  frank  immorality  of  Luys. 

Thi  Witty        The   Witty  Fair  One,  licensed  in   1638  and  printed  in 

i^didn,  1^33  '•  ^  unpleasing  In  plot,  but  contains  a  considerable 

P''-  'v33)'  rupted  in  consequence  of  a  dark  saggestion  u  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
bride,  whispered  U>  the  bridegroom  by  his  friend.  A  dud  enaoes.  aoA  in 
the  moment  of  what  seemt  to  be  bis  death  the  friend  repeats  his  laseveration 
of  the  lady's  guilt,  of  which  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  the  partner. 
But  he  recovers  Irom  his  wound  ;  and  it  finalljr  proves  that  not  the  innocent 
Gratiana,  but  Lucibel  (who  appears  in  the  play  disguUed  as  the  page 
Hillicent)  had  been  his  victim.  The  troubles  of  the  falsely -accused  bride,  of 
the  repentant  sinner,  of  the  desperate  bridegrooni  who  believes  himself  to 
have  slain  bis  friend,  and  of  the  injured  but  devoted  Lucibel,  are  all  at  once 
terminated  by  a  happy  and  natural  lUHoufmaa. — The  chief  figures  of  the 
under-piot  are  Rawbone*,  s  thin  and  thrifty  citizen  whom  Ibe  doctor  has  told 
'  there  'a  no  way  but  one  with  him ' — (i.  t.  be  must  die), — and  '  that 's  not  the 
way  of  all  flesh,'  says  his  interlocutor,  and  his  fat  rival  Lodam,  ntioae 
delectable  duel  is  the  most  amusing  scene  of  the  play. 

>  Ct  ante,  p.  583,  Holt,    Towards  the  close  ofDkio/DtvoiuJiirtthe  Duke 
of  Hacada  says : 

■  Letters  shall  forthwith  fly  into  Madrid, 

To  tell  the  King  the  stoi7es  of  Two  Brothers, 

Worthy  the  Courtiers'  reading,' 
But  this  evidence  is  hardly  sufficient  in  itself.  While  1  agree  with  Hr.  Fleay 
that  Mr.  Bullen  has  not  made  out  a  case  for  assigning  Dick  o/DtvoHshin  to 
Thomas  Heywood,  neither  can  I  think  that  the  authorship  of  this  play  has 
been  brought  home  to  Shirley.  Mr.  Fleay  thinks  that  Shirley's  original  Tkt 
Btolhm  was  the  play  by  him  licensed  as  T/u  Politic  FaiAtr  in  1641.  But 
be  gives  no  reason  why  Shirley  should  have  '  delemiined  not  to  publish ' 
this  production. 

*  It  was  revived  in  1667. 
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variety  of  characters.  Among  these  the  foolish  knight 
Sir  Nicholas  Treedle  is  the  most  amusing — particularly 
in  the  scene  where  he  submits  to  an  examination  and 
lecture  by  bis  tutor^.  The  notion  of  the  'wild  young 
gentleman '  Master  Fowler  being  converted  from  the  error 
of  bis  ways  by  means  of  a  conspiracy  to  treat  him  as  dead, 
is  perhaps  better  in  the  invention  than  in  the  execution ; 
but  one  of  the  epitaphs  which  he  discovers  to  have  been 
written  on  him  is  meritorious  ^. 

The  Grateful  Servant,  licensed  in  1629  under  the  title  of 
Th  Faithful  Servant,  and  printed  in  1630  under  the  name 
it  afterwards  retained,  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  its  main  plot 
is  concerned,  an  extremely  pleasing  work.  The  theme  of 
the  action  is  a  noble  one, — the  unselfidiness  of  true  love  ' ; 
and  the  play  is  undoubtedly  distinguished  by  elevation  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  by  excellence  of  construction  and 
diction.  It  was  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  Jonson  (of 
whose  manner,  however,  it  exhibits  no  traces)  and  of  the 
commendations  bestowed  on  it  by  not  less  than  nine  fellow- 
poets. 

Changes,  or  Love  in  a  Mase  (licensed  and  printed  1632)  Chonga,  or 
may  be  passed  by  as  a  comedy  of  inferior  merit,  hardly  ^^/^^ 
successful  in  its  treatment  of  an  idea  which  might  have  been  andprnntd 

1633). 

*    '  How  be  died,  some  do  rappose ; 

How  he  lived,  the  parish  knows ; 

Whether  he'i  ^ne  to  heaTen  or  h — , 

Aj>k  not  me,  I  cumot  tell.' 
*  Foscui,  the  lover  ofCleona,  when  he  finds  that  the  Duke  is  a  suitor  for 
her  band,  declares  himself  ready  to  renounce  his  aspirations  to  it.  He  has 
given  himself  out  for  dead,  having  resolved  to  take  the  vows  of  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  when  a  happier  turn  occurs  in  his  fortunes.  Leonora,  the  Duke's 
fonner  love,  who  has  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  page  in  order  Co  escape  from 
another  marriage,  and  has  entered  the  service  of  Foscari,  reveals  her  identity 
to  him.  The  relations  between  Foscari,  Cleona,  the  Duke  and  Leonora- 
Dulcino,  recall  Twttfth  Night  and  its  several  analogues ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  difference,  the  resemblance  to  Shakspere'i  plaj  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
fortuitous,  especially  since  one  or  two  features  of  Malvolio  reappear  in 
Cleona's  'foolish  ambitious'  steward  Jacomo  (otherwise  a  quite  distinct 
character).— The  bye-plot  of  Tht  Graiffiil  Stniant  appears  to  be  wholly 
original;  but  though  its  intention  may  be  good,  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better. 
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made  the  basis  of  an  excellent  play  ^  Its  popularity  on  its 
revival  after  the  Restoration  seems  to  have  been  unusual  *. 
In  the  scene  where  Caperwit  the  poetaster  discusses  the 
importance  of  adjectives  in  poetry  '  we  are  reminded,  as  in 
Love-Tricks,  of  Shirley's  scholastic  experiences. 
HytU  Park  The  action  of  Love  in  a  Maze  is  laid  in  London,  but 
«^i6^^'  *^*  "^"^  **'*  comedies  in  the  list  of  Shirley's  plays  bring 
us  into  direct  contact  with  the  realities  of  contemporary  life 
and  manners.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  descriptive  of  these, 
can  any  special  interest  be  said  to  attach  to  the  comedy  of 
Hyde  Park,  licensed  1632,  acted  in  1637,  and  revived  with 
new  realistic  attractions  after  the  Restoration  *.  Not  much 
charm  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  supposed  widow  Bona- 
vent,  or  in  the  lively  and  capricious  Mistress  Carol,  whose 
lover  secures  her  affections  by  deluding  her  into  a  vow 
never  to  love  him  or  desire  his  company.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  chatter  is  full  of  entertaining  allusions ;  and  the 
scenes  in  the  Park,  with  the  races  horse  and  foot,  the 
gentlemen  making  their  bets,  and  even  the  ladies  venturing 
'a  pair  of  gloves,'  furnish  a  gay  and  bustling  picture  of  the 
idle  life  of  the  day. 

'  The  situation  of  a,  man  distracted  by  an  equal  passion  for  two  sistei?, 
both  of  whom  are  alike  enamoured  of  him,  is  certainij  an  excellent  Btarting- 
point  for  either  a  comic  or  a  tragic  complication,  whether  or  not  such  a 
difficulty  be  in  accordance  with  actual  human  experience.  But  Shirley  has 
made  little  of  it,  and  the  comedy  is  uninteresting.  The  self.denying  affection 
of  Yongrave  for  Eugenia  (act  iv.  9C.  i)  repeats  a  motive  already  used  by 
Shirley  in  Tht  GTolt/ttl  Strvanl. 

'  Fepys  saw  it  not  less  than  Eve  times  in  the  couise  of  the  yean  1663-83, 
and  Langbaine  notes  its  successful  revival  in  the  following  generation. — The 
felicitous  title  of  Lovt  in  a  Ma»i,  which  seems  to  have  remained  the  stage- 
designation  of  Shirley's  play,  was  borrowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault 
for  a  comedy  of  real  literary  merit 

*  According  to  Pepys,  horses  were  brought  on  the  stage  in  this  piece  (on 
its  revival  after  the  Restoration  in  1668),  the  earliest  record,  according  to 
Dyce.  of '  a  species  of  absurdity  with  which  modern  audiences  are  highly 
gratified,'  The  song  in  honour  of  the  famous  race-horses  of  the  day  (act  iv. 
sc.  3)  almost  entitles  Hyd*  Path  to  rank  as  the  ancestor  of  a  species  which 
has  since  the  days  of  Pepys  been  carried  further  than  he  would  have  thought 
possible,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  'sporting  drama/ — -Tbe 
horse-races  in  Hydt  Park  are  referred  to  in  Glapthome's  fVil  in  a  ConslabU 
(act  ii.  sc.  i).~The  play  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Holland  (beheaded  in 
1649),  who  appears  to  have  opened  part  of  the  Park  to  the  public,  and  for 
whom  Holhud  House  was  built. 
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Tfi£  Bail,  also  licensed  in  1633  and  printed  in  1639,  is  SkMty 
again  chiefly  noteworthy  as  a  comedy  of  manners.  This  J^yf^jJ^ 
play  was  licensed  as  by  Shirley;  but  on  the  title-page  of  BaU{i^). 
the  printed  copy  it  is  described  as  the  joint  composition  of 
Shirley  and  Chapman.  It  would  appear  from  a  memo- 
randum in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Oflice-book  that  in  Tke 
Ball  'there  were  divers  personated  so  naturally  both  of 
lords  and  others  of  the  court '  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
would  have  forbidden  the  play,  had  he  not  been  promised 
the  omission  of  *  many  things  which  he  found  faulte  withal.' 
Mr.  Fleay  conjectures  that  for  these  passages  in  the  play — 
which  he  supposes  to  have  originally  been  entirely  by 
Shirley — others  of  Chapman's  writing  were  substituted. 
Chapman  is  a  priori  unlikely  to  have  taken  any  share  in  the 
composition  of  comic  scenes  at  so  late  a  date  as  1632,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  in  question  were  written  at 
an  earlier  date*.  If,  as  the  title-page  of  the  quarto  asserted, 
he  gave  any  assistance  at  all  to  Shirley  in  this  play,  it  must 
have  been  of  the  slightest  description  ^.  The  satire  which 
remains  in  the  play  cannot  upon  the  whole  be  said  to  be 
very  biting,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  traveller 
Jack  Freshwater,  of  whom  the  notion  was  however  more 
probably  taken  from  a  dramatic  than  from  an  actual 
original*.  The  main  purpose  of  this  comedy  seems  to 
have  been  to  give  the  lie  to  the  scandalous  reports  which 
had  arisen  in  connexion  with  the  first  attempts  at  establish- 
ing Subscription  Balls*.      How  far  these  early  efforts  in 

■  See  Fleay,  English  Drama,  voL  ii.  pp.  238-9.  The  most  imporUnt 
■cene  <□  the  play  (act  v.  sc.  i)  speaks  a(  the  performance  of '  a  very  pretty 
comedy  call'd  Marihtm  at  the  Bear-garden.'  This  might,  as  Mr.  Fleay 
supposes,  refer  to  the  performance  of  BarihohmoB  Fair  alihK  Hope  in  1634; 
but  two  lines  further  the  female  actors  of  1CS9  seem  referred  to,  and  there 
are  other  indications  of  a  late  date. 

■  This  was  Dyce's  opinion,  held  in  oppo^tion  to  Giflbrd's. 

'  Viz.,  as  Gifford  suggests,  from  Puntarvolo  in  J  onsen's  iWy  A/an  Out  of 
las  Humour.  Coryat,  however,  who  is  actually  mentioned  in  ail  ii.  sc.  i, 
and  his  Venetian  experiences  undoubtedly  supplied  many  touches,  though 
his  travels  were  real  enough.  (See  especially  act  v.  sc.  i,  where  Jack 
Freshwater  gives  an  astounding  account  of  his  grand  lour  from  Gravesend, 
where  it  ultimately  appears  that  he  '  stay'd  all  this  summer,  expecting 
a  wind.') 

•  These  meetings.  In  which  a  golden  ball  is  said  to  have  been  the  badge  of 
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support  of  what  was  to  grow  into  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  British  institutions  had  virtue  on  their  side,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.   Shirley's  comedy,  seasoned 
as  it  was  by  unmistakeable  personalities  of  dress,  manner, 
or  speech,  doubtless  stimulated  curiosity  while  reproving 
captious  tongues ;  but  whatever  charm  belonged  to  it  has 
long  since  evaporated,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  cannot  be 
held  to  be  considerable. 
Tkt  Bird         The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  as  has  been  admirably  conjectured 
'"ao^a^d    ^y  ^'''  ^'^Vi  seems  to  have  been  the  same  play  as  that 
pr.  1633),     originally  licensed,  in  January  1633,  imder  the  title  of  Tie 
Beauiies,  and  spitefully  re-named  before  its  publication  lata- 
in  the   year,  in   order  to   point  the   reference  to  Prynne, 
then  awaiting  his  sentence  in  prison'. 
Thi  Yomtg       In  The  Youtig  Admiral,  licensed  in  1633  and  printed  in 
(aeferfi^    '637j  we  meet  with  another  of  those  romantic  comedies 
pr.  1637).     which   few   of   our   dramatists    can   have    produced   with 
the  presiding  lady  (is  this  the  '  device '  alluded  to  in  act  iv.  sc.  3 II,  are  bj  one 
of  the  characters  charged  with  being  attended  by  '  strange  words '  and  result- 
ing  in  '  strange  rcveb';  buttbe  heroine  Lucina  (I J  undertakes  to  prove  their 
innocence  to  her  lover.     In  act  v  the  Ball  is  held — it  consists  in  point  of 
fact  of  the  presentation  of  a  masque — and  tbe  chanu;ter  of  the  amusement  is 
vindicated.— I  note  in  the  Ntw  Etiglisk  DicHtmary,  s.  v.,  that  no  earlier 
instance  than  this  is  known  of  b  precisely  similar  use  of  the  term  '  ball.' 
The  word  occurs  in   1633  in  the  sense  of  a  dance-measure  or  figure,  in 
the  phrase  '  to  dance  a  ball  '—apparently  a  derived  meaning  only. 

*  See  English  Drama,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-40.  The  salient  passage  in  the 
play  is  act  iii.  sc  3,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Mantua,  called  its 
'  beauties  '  in  the  opening  accne,  resolve  upon  acting  a  play  to  '  please  the 
princess.' — The  Dedication  of  Tht  Bird  in  a  Cagi  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
almost  savage  sarcasm,  which  is  only  pardonable  if  the  vital  significance 
of  the  incident  to  both  aides  of  the  controversy  is  fairly  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Prynne  is  apostrophised  as  an  '  inimitable  Hecenas,'  and  his  captiviQr 
is  adverted  to  as  a  '  happy  retirement,'  on  which  the  writer  professes  to 
have  '  had  an  early  desire  to  congratulate'  him.  *  No  poem  could  tempt  me 
with  so  fair  a  circumstance  as  this '  ^Prynne'a  imprisonment)  '  in  tbe  title  ' 
{Tht  Bird  in  a  Cagt).  The  patron's  benevolent  attention  is  particularly 
desired  to  the  play  personated  by  ladies  introduced  into  the  action.  The 
allusion  to  love-locks  (act  i.  sc  i)  is  no  doubt,  as  Gifford  points  out,  pointed 
at  Prynne's  tract,  Tht  Unlotnlmess  o/Lotit-locIa,  mentioned  in  the  Dedication. 
— The  scene  (act  iv.  ac.  i)  in  which  Bonamico  describes  to  the  Duke  the 
accomplishments  and  performances  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cage  is  full  of 
witty  political  allusiona.— In  act  iii.  sc.  i  there  is  a  curious  allusion  to 
Sbylock's  bargain.— Altogether,  the  play  would  well  repay  editing  as  a 
curiosity.  An  adaptation  of  it,  entitled  Tht  Bird  in  a  Cagt,  or  Monty  titoris 
WimeUn,  was  performed  in  1786.    (Genest,  voL  vi.  p.  399.) 
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a  facility  exceeding  Shirley's.  The  ingeniously  constructed 
plot  of  this  play  skilfully  prepares  the  double  moral  conflict 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  person  of  its  hero.  Both  the 
tyrannous  prince  Cesario  and  his  weak  sire  the  King  are 
well  drawn ;  while  a  novel  and  highly  effective  incident 
is  furnished  by  the  daring  of  Rosing,  who  delivers  herself 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  thus  becomes  a  hostage 
for  Cesario's  safety.  The  comic  episode  of  the  trick  played 
upon  the  foolish  Pazzarello  by  the  sportive  page  Didimo, 
who  causes  him  to  undeigo  a  magic  process  warranted  to 
render  him  '  free  from  stick  and  shot,'  is  also,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  original.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  took 
special  notice  in  his  Office-book  of  the  circumstance  that 
this  play  might  '  serve  for  a  patteme  to  other  poetts,  not 
only  for  the  bettring  of  maners  and  language,  but  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality' (/.a  the  actors)  '  which  hath 
received  some  brushings  of  late  *.'  In  view,  however,  of 
the  well-known  personal  connexion  of  King  Charles  I  with 
Shirley's  next  piece,  H  becomes  difficult  to  suppose  The 
Young  Admiral  to  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the  King's 
birthday  plays  because  of  its  propriety  of  diction  and 
of  action ;  nor  can  thte  have  been  the  chief  reason  why 
the  same  play  was  in  166%  presented  before  King 
Charles  II  on  November  ao  (the  morrow  of  the  anniversary 
of  his  father's  birthday) '. 

The  celebrated  comedy  of  Tke  Gamester  was  licensed   Thi  Gami- 
1633  and  printed  in  1637.     The  popularity  which  this  play  "I^J-"^ 
Jong  continued  to  enjoy  in  the  several  versions  which  sue-  1^7). 
cessively  appeared  of  it",  must  have  had  some  other  reason 
than  the  royal  origin  of  its  plot  *  and  the  royal  praise  of  its 
execution.    It  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  first 

>  Cf.  CoUier,  vol.  I  p.  480,  ttolt. 

'  See  Evelyn's  Diary,  s.  d. 

'  Amongihex  viae  ChmiaJohaaon'iTtuWi/'isRtlit/, or  TkeHusbaniea 
Curt  (1711).  Tkt  Camalm,  by  Garrick  (1757  and  177a).  and  Tht  Wift's 
Stratagtnt,  by  Poole  (iSai),  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Th4  Cawusto- (noticed  below) 
and  Edward  Hoore's  prose  drama  bearing:  the  same  title  (1753}  have  no 
eonnexion  with  Shirley's  play. 

'  Part  of  the  plot  King  Charles,  or  Shirley,  seems  to  have  found  in  one  of 
the  Two  H«ndrtd  NotitU  of  CelJo  Halespini  (ii.  96),  or  in  the  Htplamtnm  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  (i.  8). 
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instance  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot,  of  which  the  final 
surprise — converting  an  apparently  objectionable  complica- 
tion into  a  harmless  stratagem — is  cleverly  kept  secret  till 
quite  the  close  of  the  play.  Secondly,  by  the  strikii^ 
vivacity  of  the  action,  in  which  the  gambling  scenes,  the 
follies  of  Barnacle  the  younger  and  their  punishment, 
and  the  pathetic  loves  of  Beaumont  and  Violante^,  in 
different  ways  relieve  the  progress  of  the  main  plot. 
Thirdly,  by  the  vigour  of  the  composition  ;  for  Shirley, 
doubtless  from  a  determination  to  do  honour  to  a  royal 
command,  was  manifestly  on  his  mettle  when  writing  this 
play. 

It  must  however  be  remarked  —  more  especially  as 
this  play  was  in  a  widely-read  essay  by  a  justly  popular 
writer'  treated  as  a  typical  work  of  a  literary  growth 
which  he  sternly  condemned — that  few  of  Shirley's  other 
dramas  are  more  obnoxious  than  The  Gamester  to  the 
charge  of  lasciviousness  of  diction  and  general  grossness  of 
tone '.  True,  what  is  from  this  point  of  view  so  specially 
offensive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play  is  mere  pretence; 
but  few  spectators  or  readers  are  likely  to  possses  sufficient 
theatrical  prescience  to  foresee  the  ultimate  harmless  issue 
of  the  action.  As  a  comedy  of  manners  the  play  deserves 
high  praise,  and  the  scenes  in  the  Ordinary  are  full  of  life*. 
But  notwithstanding  such  merits  as  these,  it  would  in  my 
opinion  be  extremely  unfair  to  Shirley  to  judge  him  as  a 
dramatist  by  this  play,  which  cannot  on  the  whole  be  said 
to  deserve  its  exceptional  celebrity.  The  character  of 
Wilding  is  so   ineffably  contemptible   that    nothing    can 

'  See  particularly  act  Jv.  sc.  9. 

'  Chuies  Kingsley  in  his  P}<rfs  and  Purilans  (republished  1B73). 

'  Dr.  G«rdiner  {History,  6r'c,  vol.  viL  p.  331),  in  his  wish  to  insist 
upon  the  essence  of  the  immorality  of  this  play,  has  surely  treated  it  too 
generously  in  saying  that  'as  far  as  words  went  it  was  innocent  enough. 
It  contained  no  coarse  jests  or  gross  expressions.' 

*  Id  act  iii.  sc.  3  the  three  gamblers  Sellaway,  Acreless,  and  Littlestock 
successively  introduce  a  Lord,  a  Knight,  and  a  Country-gentleman  ;  and  the 
descriptive  dialogue  has  some  historical  interest  Young;  Barnacle  follows, 
reading  astounding  news  in  the  New  Coranto.  'Ancient  Petarre,'  as  in 
allusion  to  Ancient  Pistol  the  impudent  page  is  called,  is  an  amusing  picture 
of  the  fashionable  gamin. 
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retrieve  it ;  Hazard  is  only  tolerable  by  comparison ;  and 
though  it  would  be  hard  not  to  credit  this  drama  with 
a  moral  purpose,  its  merits  are  not  such  as  to  redeem 
the  grossness  which  pervades  the  treatment,  and  indeed 
characterises  the  idea,  of  the  main  plot. 

Tie  Example,  licensed  1634  and   printed   in   1637',  is   Tlu 
a  comedy  strikingly  original  in  its  plot,  and  distinguished  ^^^^. 
at  the  same  time  by  the  very  direct  and  effective  manner  pr.  1637). 
in  which  it  enforces  the  moral  of  its  story.    The  power  of 
woman's  virtue  here  receives  a  noble  tribute  at  the  hands 
of  a  dramatist  whose  elevation  of  sentiment  ts,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  his  most  honourable  characteristics '. 

*  Both  this  play  and  Tht  Opportunity  were  revived  after  the  Restoration. 
(See  Genest,  vol,  i.  pp.  339-40,  where  no  precise  dates  are  mentioned.) 

*  The  chief  peisonages  of  the  action  are  Sir  Waiter  Peregrine,  who, 
being  involved  in  debt,  quits  his  country  for  a  lime  in  order  to  seeic  his 
fortunes  in  the  Low  Country  wa:? ;  his  wife;  and  a  wild  gallant  Lord 
FltzaVBiice  (who  by  the  bye  is  very  inappropriately  named  ;  Shirley's  name* 
■re  usually  happy,  and  in  this  play  especially  so,  with  the  above  exception). 
The  current  of  Lord  Fitzavarice's  guilty  passion  for  Lady  Peregrine  is  broken 
by  her  fainting  away,  when  in  a  pretended  access  of  rage  he  has  drawn  his 
dagger  upon  her,  and  is  changed  into  repentance  when,  on  recovering  from 
her  swoon,  she  tells  the  trembling  man  how  she  has  had 

'a  short  but  pleasing  vision. 
Hethought,  from  a  steep  precipice  as  you  were  falling 
Into  the  sea,  an  arm  chain'd  to  a  cloud 
Caught  hold,  and  drew  you  up  to  heaven' — 
an  image  which  is  a  kind  of  converse  of  a  most  striking  one  in  Webster's 
Vittoria  CoTttmbona  (cf.  cutti,  p.  57).    His  thoughts  are  now  entirely  directed 
to  proving  his  penitence  and  his  reverence  far  the  woman  who  has  awakened 
bis  conscience ;  and  he  sends  her  as  a  gift,  together  with  a  rich  necklace, 
a  mortgage  into  which  her  husband  had  entered  with  him. 

At  this  point — an  admirable  contrivance — the  husband  returns  on  a  sudden 
visit  to  his  wife,  and  rashly  construes  the  gifts  of  gratitude  into  a  proof  of 
guilt.  A  duel  is  about  to  be  fought  between  Peregrine  and  Fitzavarice, 
when  a  foolish  gentleman  who  is  anxious  to  escape  from  the  office  of  second 
procures  the  serving  of  a  writ  upon  Peregrine  for  another  debt  owing  to 
{^Izavaricc,  and  it  is  not  till  the  latter  has  himself  caused  Peregrine's  release 
that  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  husband's  mind.  The  duet  is  bow- 
ever  fought,  Lord  Fitiavarice,  who  has  revealed  the  story  of  bis  own 
wickedness  and  its  overthrow,  seeking  death  ;  but  both  the  combatants  are 
wounded,  and  honour  being  thus  satisfied,  all  ends  happily.  Fitzavarice 
marries  Lady  Peregrine's  sister  Jacinta,  whose  treatment  of  a  brace  of 
foolish  lovers  has  furnished  the  comic  under-plot  of  the  play. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  conduct  of  the  plot  that  Sir  Waiter  Peregrine 
might  have  rendered  the  latter  part  of  the  action  unnecessary  by  hearing 
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T^Ofipor-  The  Opportunity,  licensed  1634  and  printed  1640,  is 
'^^  g^  a  comedy  of  'errors.'  Ita  whole  action  turns  on  the  con- 
^.  1640).  sequences  of  its  hero  (Aurelio)  being  mistaken  for  another 
person  (Borgia).  The  plot  therefore,  as  in  all  comedies  of 
this  description,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  re- 
sembling a  pyramid  standing  on  its  apex  ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  author  has  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
eiccounting  in  any  way  for  the  marvellous  'consimility' 
which  deceives  a  whole  Court  (including  the  real  Borgia's 
father).  But  so  much  being  taken  for  granted,  the  ingenuity 
is  admirable  with  which,  after  the  cup  of  good  fortune  has 
been  raised  to  the  hero's  lips,  it  is  dashed  from  them  at  the 
last  moment  by  his  not  taking  advantage  of  his  opportunity; 
and  the  play  is  of  its  kind  most  entertaining,  although  not 
free  either  from  licentiousness,  or  in  one  of  its  main  situations 
from  what  is  even  worse*. 
SlUtU^s  Tlu  Coronation,  licensed  in    11535  as   by   Shirley,  was 

'^frf     P""*^  '"  *^4°  *s  by  Fletcher,  who  had  died  fifteen  years 
The  previously.    Shirley  in  165a  claimed  it  as  his  own  in  the 

^^2^,  I'St  of  his  plays  appended  by  him  to  The  Cardinal ;  but  it 
pr.  1640).  was  included  in  the  Second  Folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
works,  printed  ini679,and  in  subsequent  editions,  Mr.  Fleay 
has  directed  attention  to  the  apparent  reference  in  the  first 
line  of  the  Prologue  (spoken  by  a  woman)  to  an  alteration 
in  the  original  title.  We  might  thus  suppose,  either  that 
Fletcher's  hand  added  an  occasional  touch  to  a  first  sketch 

his  wife  out.  For  the  rest,  while  the  direct  and  emphatic  tribute  to  virtue 
which  the  play  oSer?  merits  recognition,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  re- 
pentant and  generous  Lord  Fitzavarice  seems  to  be  treated  by  the  author  as 
an  eiception  to  the  rule  of  society  even  more  wonderful  thiin  the  virtuous 

Tlie  comic  characlers  in  this  play  are  not  very  striking.  In  the  pretended 
wit,  Confident  Rapture,  the  high<Qown  phraseology  of  the  fashionable 
lounger  of  the  day  ia  caricatured :  and  Dyce  thinks  Sir  Solitary  Plot 
a  'happy  imitation'  of  Ben  Jonson's  characters  of  humour.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  omit  the  epithet. 

'  The  comic  underplot  of  the  servant  Pimponio,  who  is  gulled  by  his 
master?,  with  the  aid  of  an  impudent  page  (little  Ascanio,  dressed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  habit  of  a  Switzer — '  one  of  the  lowest  High  Germans,'  says 
I^mponio,  'that  ever  I  looh'd  upon'),  into  fancying  himself  a  prince,  forms 
one  of  the  'drolls'  in  Kirkman's  collection  already  frequently  cited  {TI14 
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of  the  work,  or,  which  is  under  the  circumstances  more 
probable,  that  Shirley  inserted  in  it  certain  passages  from 
his  master's  hand  which  were  in  his  possession.  But  either 
supposition  is  hazardous' ;  and  if  the  particular  passages* 
in  their  sweetness,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  rhythm, 
suggest  the  presence  of  Fletcher's  hand,  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  unfair  to  deprive  Shirley  of  the  credit  of  any  of  the 
unusually  numerous  beauties  of  detail  to  be  found  in  this 
play.  In  any  case  the  amount  of  his  contributions  must 
be  assumed  to  have  been  so  slight  as  to  leave  Shirley's 
claim  to  the  sole  authorship  of  the  play  virtually  un- 
impaired. 

The  main  intrigue  of  this  comedy  {in  which  there  is 
nothing  historical  beyond  the  sound  of  some  of  the  names) 
is  that  of  the  double  discovery,  at  the  time  of  a  Queen's 
coronation,  that  she  has  two  brothers  living  who  had  been 
supposed  dead.    A  love-story  is  interwoven  with  the  main 

'  No  trustworthy  autliority  supports  tlie  tradition  (if  it  deserve  the  name) 
mcQlioned  b;  R.  Hitchcock  in  his  Historical  Vim  0/  tht  Irish  Stag*  (1788), 
voLL  p.  13,  that  Shirley  possessed  some 'sketches' of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
'which,  if  true,'  adds  the  annalist,  'in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the 
Inequality  so  evident  in  all  his  pieces.' 
*  See  the  speech  of  Arcadius,  act  iii.  sc.  a : 

'In  my  flrat  state  I  had  no  enemies; 
I  was  secure  while  I  did  grow  beneath 
This  expectation.    Htimble  valleys  thrive  with 
Their  bosoms  full  of  flowers,  when  the  hills  melt 
With  lightning,  and  rough  anger  of  the  clouds' ; 
and    the    equally  beautiful    speech  of  Fortune    in  the    Masque  (act  It. 

■  Famt.  This  is  the  house  of  Love. 

Fort.  It  cannot  be, 

Tliis  place  has  too  much  shade,  and  looks  as  if 

It  had  been  quite  forgotten  of  the  spring 

And  sunbeams.    Love  alTecls  society 

And  heat ;  here  all  is  cold  as  the  aiis  of  winter ; 

Ho  harmony  to  catch  tbe  busy  ear 

Of  passengers,  no  object  of  delight 

To  take  the  wand'ring  eyes ;  no  song,  no  groan 

Of  lovers,  no  complaint  of  willow  garlands: 

Love  has  a  beacon  on  his  palace-top 

Of  filming  hearts,  to  call  the  weary  pilgrim 

To  rest,  and  dwell  with  him;  I  see  no  fire 

To  threaten,  or  to  warm :  can  Love  dwell  here  I ' 

VOL.  III.  I 
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plot,  with  the  result  of  bringing  about  a  very  complicated 

action. 

^fpt^^         TAf  Lady  of  Pleasure  (licensed  1635  and  printed  1637) 

(acttdib^a,  brings  us  back  from  '  Epire '  to  more  familiar  ground.    The 

P^-  '^7)'     idea  of  this  play  (which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  comedy  of 

manners)  is  the  attempt  of  a  husband  to  cure  his  wife's 

rage  for  fashionable  amusements  and  fashionable  extrava- 

gance   by   pretending  to   adopt   the   same   course  of  life 

himself,  since  he  finds  exhortation  (which  at  the  beginning 

of  the  piece  he  administers  something  after  the  &shion  of 

Sir  Peter  Teazle)  of  no  avail.     He  accordii^Iy  undertakes 

'10  dance,  and  play,  and  spend  as  fast  as  she  does,' 

and  to  make  her  jealous  into  the  bargain,  by  enrolling 

himself  among  the  admirers  of  a  young  widow  (Celestina), 

who  manages  her  several  lovers  with  considerable  skill  as 

well   as   self-control.      The   variety  of  characters   in  this 

comedy  is  very  remarkable*,  and  must  have  rendered  it 

extremely  entertaining  on  the  stage.    The  writing  is,  in  part 

at  least,  excellent,  though  some   passages  are   extremely 

gross. 

TluCm-  The   Constant  Maid,   or  Love  will  find  out  tke    Way, 

trLov    '  printed  under  the  first  title  only  in  1640  with  St.  Patrick 

iiiiajuid      for  Ireland,  was  in  all  probability  like  that  play  acted  at 

Way  (j>r.      Dublin  in  the  course  of  the  years  1636-9  ;  it  was  reprinted 

1^)'         in  1661  under  the  title  oi  Love  will  finde  out  the  Wt^,  as 

by  'J.  B.,'  but  again  in  1667  with  the  double  title  as  by 

'  J.  S-'     The  scene  of  this  comedy  is  laid  in  London  ;  but 

it  has  little  interest  as  a  comedy  of  manners,  and  its  main 

plot,  though  in  part  foUowii^  familiar  lines,  cannot  be  said 

to  be  successfully  constructed.     Some  pathetic  power  is 

however  to  be  found  in  the  scene'  where  the  daughter 

upbraids  the  mother  whom  she  believes  to   have   stolen 

her  love  from  her.    The  usurer  Hornet  promises  well  at  the 

'  Tlicy  include  one  of  those  representatives  of  the  Univeraity  nun  of  the 
day  who  exemplify  the  very  imperfect  results  upon  mauners  and  character 
which  the  dramatic  teachers  of  the  school  of  life  attributed  to  that  of  the 
cloister;  together  with  a  aeries  of  frivolous  coxcombs  terminating  in  an 
ambitious  barber  of  the  name  of  HaircuL  The  character  of  the  anonymous 
Lord  is  puzzling-^was  any  personal  reference  here  intended  t 
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opening*;  but  the  extravagance  of  the  trick  played  upon 
him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  believe  himself  the 
object  of  royal  favour  overshoots  the  mark'. 

The  Royal  Master,  not  licensed  till  1638,  in  which  year  Tht  Royal 
it  was  also  printed,  had  been  previously  acted  in  Dublin,  ^^"(^) 
both  in  Ogilby's  new  theatre  and  before  the  Lord  Deputy. 
Thus  an  additional  interest  attaches  to  this  play,  which 
seems  to  have  attracted  great  favour,  and  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  best  comedies  of  intrigue  of  the  dramatic  period  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  the  Epilogue,  a  pleasing  and  elegant 
lyric,  appropriately  links  Shirley's  name  with  Strafford's,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  wife  whom 
we  know  the  great  statesman  to  have  so  tenderly  loved  ^. 
The  entanglement  of  the  story  of  The  Royal  Master  is  most 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  the  denouement  is  at  once  effective 
and  pleasing.  The  wiles  of  the  King's  favourite,  Montalto, 
are  really  subtle ;  and  the  dramatist  has  created  a  poetic 
figure  of  idyllic  simplicity  and  sweetness  in  the  character 
of  Domitilla,  the  girl  of  fifteen,  who,  having  mistaken  the 
King's  promise  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  for  a  proof 
of  personal  affection,  Bxes  her  love  upon  him.  The  girlish 
gaiety  with  which  she  rejects  the  eager  courtesies  of  the 
youthful  Octavio*  the  sudden  and  mistaken  fancy  that  a 
fate  '  too  good  and  great  for  her '  may  after  all   be  her 

■  He  Baya  of  himMlf : 

'  I  alwiyi  live  obscureljr,  ta  avoid 
Taxations;  1  never  pay  the  Church 

Her  superstilious  tithes.'     (Act  ii.  sc.  a.) 
'  The  idea  may  h»vc  been  boTmwed  from  Fletcher's  ThtNMt  GmtltmoM 
(c£  unit,  voL  il.  p.  739) ;  but  in  that  play  the  delusion  is  appropriate  to  its 

*  Hr.  Fleay,  u.  a.,  p.  044,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  address  '  To  thi 
Iri^gati ,  .  .',  printed  in  Dyce's  edition,  vol.vL  p.  491,  and  supposed  by  him 
to  be  a  prologue  to  a  lost  play  called  Thi  Irish  GiHtUmaH,  was  written  by 
Shirley  as  ■  prologue  to  Tht  Royal  Masttr\  but  the  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  conjecture  seems  to  be  quite  insufficient. — Not  less  than  ten 
conunendatory  tributes  were  printed  with  this  play. — It  appears  to  have 
been  reprinted  in  1793. 

*  Act  i.  sc.  a.  She  afterwards  tells  him  (act  iiL  sc  3) — with  the  ripe 
wisdom  of  a  young  l&dy  of  fifteen — 

'  Men  roust  not  love  till  they  be  ooe-and-twenty ; 

They  will  be  mad  before  thqr  come  to  age  eke.' 

IS 
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destiny,  the  pathos  of  her  lesignation  ^,  and  the  dignity  of 
her  answer  when  the  King  at  once  testa  her  purity  and 
extinguishes  her  passion  for  him  by  feigning  to  make  her 
a  dishonourable  offer,  are  alike  passages  of  charming  fresh- 
ness and  truthfulness.  And  it  is  a  most  happily-conceived 
close  to  this  touching  story,  that  the  King  succeeds  in  his 
endeavour — 

'  to  repair  this  pretty  piece  of  innocence 

Whom  I  have  broi^ht  into  a  walcing  dream 

Of  passion.' 

Octavio  maniully  braves  the  danger  of  the  King's  wrath, 
and  thus  earns  the  right  to  win  his  love  after  all. 

Judiciously  edited,  this  play  would  be  well  fitted  to  grace 

the  stage,  to  which  I  hope  it  may  be  yet  some  day  restored. 

The  diction  is  occasionally  of  very  great  beauty^. 

ThtDotAi-      Tke  DoubtfulHeir,  originally  produced  at  Dublin  under 

{mS^Sw  ^'^  ''*'*  oi  Rosania,  or  Love's  Victory,  and  licensed  in  1640 

1640,^.      under  that  name',  was  printed  by  Shirley  in  1652.     It  is 

"65")-         a  romantic  comedy  brimful  of  strange  events,  especially  in 

the  last  act,  where  the  reader's  breath  is  taken  away  by 

a  succession  of  two  complete  changes  in  the  situation.    The 

chief  attraction  of  the  piece  however  lies  in  the  pathos  and 

'   '  And  if  he  should  despise  rae,  is  'tis  justice. 
Will  heaven  be  angry,  if  I  love  bim  slill  t 
Or  will  the  king  coll  it  a  treason  in  me  I 
If  he  do,  i  can  willingly  die  for  it. 
And  with  my  last  words,  pray  be  may  live  happy. 
But  wby  ant  I  this  trouble  to  your  grace! 
Hy  story  is  not  worth  one  of  your  minutes.' 

CActv.sai.) 
The  story  of  Domitilla,  which  is  taken  from  the  Dtcamtroxt,  is  the  same  as 
those  of  Alfred  de  Mussel's  charming  play  CartKosint,  and  of  a  vciy  tender 
little  poem  by  George  Eliot,  How  Lisa  lovid  Iht  King. 
■  See  Hontalto's  speeches,  act  Ji.  sc.  i  and  part  of  act  Ml.  sc.  t. 
*  In  the  Pnlogtu  at  Dubiiit,  printed  by  Shirley  among  his  Potma  in  1646, 
he  refers  to  the  circumstance  that 

'  Such  titles  unto  plays  are  now  the  mood, 
AgUura,  Claricilla,— names  that  may 
(Being  ladies)  grace,  and  bring  guests  to  tbe  play.' 
^glaura  is  tbe  name  of  a  tragi.com edy  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (printed  1638); 
CI*nd!Ia  that  of  one  by  Thomas  Killifrew  (printed  1641).    Shirley  himseir 
teems  to  have  been   fertile,  and  as  a  rule   happy,  in    '       ' 
'romantic'  female  names,  such  as  his  age  loved. 
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poetry  of  its  love-passages^,  and  in  the  general  purity  of 
tone  characterising  the  conduct  of  the  story.  When  this 
play  was  acted  at  the  Globe  the  author,  with  a  contempt 
for  the  body  of  his  audience  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson,  informed 
them  in  the  Prologue*  that  be- 


but  for  the  smaller  and  more  refined  audience  of  the  Black- 
tnajs.  The  humours  of  the  Captain  who  presses  his 
creditors  into  the  military  service  and  succeeds  in  edu- 
cating them  into  fighting  men,  may  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  a  popular  pit 

Tht  Gentleman  of  Venue,  licensed  in  1639  (having,  as   ThtGmU- 
Mr.  Fleay  thinks,  been  previously  acted  at  Dublin),  was  T^.^ 
printed  in  i£55'     It  is  a  romantic  comedy  of  considerable  (fKUdift^^ 
spirit,  and  in  parts  written  with  much  elegance.    Of  the  ^-  '*55'- 
two  plots  combined  in  its  action  the  one  is  unendurable  in 
conception,  but  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  self-restraint 
deserving  acknowledgment '.    The  other  turns  on  the  more 
familiar  notion  of  a  supposed  prince  who  proves  to  be  the 
son  of  a  gardener,  and  vice  versd.     Touches  are  skilfully 
introduced  which  individualise  the  scene  of  the  play,  once 
more  laid  at  Venice. 

The  Imposture,  which  describes  itself  in  the  Prologue  as  Tht  im- 
the  work  of  one  who  had  '  been  stranger  long  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
English  scene,'  was  licensed  in  1640,  after  Shirley's  return  pr.  1653), ' 
to  London,  and  printed  in  1653.     It  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  plot  of  personation  too  wildly  improbable 
to  beguile  the  reader  into  a  belief  in  its  reality*.    But  the 

'  S«e  especially  act  iL  k.  3 ;  ict  iv.  sc  i ;  and  the  channing  speech  of 
Ferdiiiaiid  at  the  close  of  act  v.  ac  a. 

■  See  the  Fniogtu  al  tin  Globt.  The  play  was  printed  by  Shirley  in  1654 
'  a*  H  wu  acted  in  the  private  House  in  Black-Friers.* 

*  Langbaine  thoaght  it  traceable  to  a  story  in  Edmund  Gayton'a  FUaaoHt 
(«.  Ftstivota)  No/a  upon  Don  Quixol ;  but  this  was  not  publiahed  till  1654, 
w  that  al  the  most  a  common  source  might  be  asEumed. 

<  Tlie  villain  of  the  [dece  is  Flaviano,  tbe  Duke  of  Hantna'afiivonrite.  In 
wder  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  son,  the  brave 
Leonalo,  and  the  Duke  of  Hantoa'a  daugliter  Fioretta,  for  whom  Flariano 
hilMelf  entertains  a  passion,  he  contrives  that  Jaliana,  an  inmate  of  ■ 
nunnery  whither  she  had  retired  t&tx  being:  ruined  by  Flaviano  blaxelf, 
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action  is  interestii^,  and  proceeds  with  so  much  spirit  that 
one  can  understand  how  the  author  should  declare  that 
this  comedy  may  '  march  in  the  first  rank  of  his  own 
compositions.' 
Tht  Shim  The  circumstances  under  which  the  comedy  of  The 
L  ,&t)"'  Sisters  {\iceaxA  in  April  164a  and  printed  in  1653)  made 
its  appearance  on  the  stage  have  some  interest ;  for  it  was 
manifestly  one  of  the  last  productions  of  the  pre-Restora- 
tion  drama ^.  In  itself  however  the  play  is  poor — beii^ 
a  variation  on  the  old  theme  of  the  proud  and  the  humble 
sister,  of  whom  the  former  in  the  end  proves  to  be  sup* 
posititious.  She  has  previously  been  fooled  by  the  impu- 
dence of  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  pretends 
first  to  be  a  '  Chaldean'  and  then  a  prince.  Tke  Sisters 
seems  rather  hastily  put  together. 
ThiHM-  Tke  Humorous  Courtier,   printed    1640,   was   probably 

Covni^  acted  some  time  previously,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
{fr.  1640).  identical  with  The  Duke,  licensed  with  Shirley's  name  in 
1631 '.  Thoi^h  disfigured  by  intolerable  grossness,  this 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  comedy  singularly  happy  in  the 
conception  of  its  plot,  which  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
a  varied  developement  of  character  on  the  basis  of  a  single 

shall  pass  herself  off  as  the  princess.  (In  the  uiuccounUble  conduct  of  the 
Duke  in  half  (ailing  in  with  this  scheme  lies  the  chief  weakness  of  the  plot.) 
In  spite  of  the  pretences  of  the  Mse  Floretta,  Leonato  carries  her  off  as  bis 
bride  to  his  father's  court.  Here  the  imposture  is  in  the  end  revealed  by 
the  anival  of  the  true  Fioretta's  brother  Honorto  and  by  that  of  Pioretta  her- 
seIC  All  ends  well  except  for  Flaviano  and  Juliana,  the  latter  of  wham  is 
sent  into  a  house  of  penance.  (The  author  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  ia 
rather  hard  upon  poor  Juliana,  for  whom  the  reader  too  will  conceive  no 
veiy  bittel  dislike,  and  makes  amends  to  her  by  means  of  on  impudent  little 
Epilogue,  which  '  Hra.  Ellen'  might  have  spoken  with  great  effecL) — The 
comic  bye-plot  concerned  with  the  coward  Bertoldi  may  be  described  as 
wearisome.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the.ptay  contains  (act  i.  sc.  a)  a  song  of 
rejoicing  for  peace,  possibly  suggested  by  the  cessation  of  arms  recently 
concluded  with  the  Scots,  and  certainly  far  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
lyrics  introduced  by  Shirley  into  his  dramas. 

'  See  the  Prologue,  which  begins  '  Does  this  look  like  a  Term  I '  (■'.  (.  as 
we  should  say  like  a  '  season ').  '  London  is  gone  to  York,'  i.  t.  the  King 
and  Court  had  already  moved  thither.  The  play  itaelf  begins,  as  it  were 
ominously,  with  the  words  ■  I  like  not  this  last  ProclamatioiL' 

'  See  English  Drama,  vol  ii  p.  1137,  where  Tht  ConaiUd  DHbt  (mentioned 
in  1639)  is  likewise  concluded  to  be  the  same  play. 
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action.  Unfortunately,  the  play  has  come  down  to  us  in 
an  extraordinary  corrupt  condition,  and  even  Dyce'a  acumen 
has  not  Invariably  been  able  to  restore  a  satisfactory  text '. 

Finally,  TAe  Court  Secret  (not  acted  till  after  the  Re-  Th*  CohH 
storation ;  printed  in  1653  *)  goes  beyond  all  Shirley's  other  f^'^ 
plays  in  the  complexity  of  its  plot,  which  turns  on  a  double 
mistake  as  to  the  real  identity  of  its  youthful  heroes  Manuel 
and  Carlo.    The  chivalrous  courtesy  of  these  noble  rivals 
towards  one  another  is  a  motive  gracefiiUy  elaborated  ;  nor 
is  the  prison-scene  between  Manuel  and  Clara  devoid  of 
pathos ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  pleasurably  affected  by 
the  progress  of  a  play  which  requires  so  close  an  attention 
in  order  to  keep  the  threads  of  its  action  together- 
Several  plays  by  Shirley  which  are  lost — unless  in  some 
cases  they  should  be  thought  recognisable  in  later  revisions 
bearii^  diflTerent  titles — have    been    already  incidentally 
mentioned. 

'  With  the  saaisUnce  of  her  lover  Foscari  Duke  of  Parma  (whom  she  has 
pretended  to  dismiss  fVom  her  court,  bul  who  returns  to  it  in  disguise),  the 
Duchess  of  HantuB,  by  giving  out  that  she  intends  to  marry  ooe  of  her  own 
courtiers,  exposes  them  to  a  trial  of  their  honesty  and  good-will  before 
which  they  all  succumb.  The  ambitious  Contarini,  whose  recent  marriage 
might  seem  to  have  put  him  out  of  the  question,  endeavours  to  induce  his 
wife  either  to  commit  suicide  or  to  qualify  herself  for  a  divorce.  The  pre- 
tended misogynist  Orseolo  ;the  'humorous  courtier'  who  gives  the  play  its 
name)  reveals  himself  as  the  opposite  of  the  character  which  he  has  pro- 
fessed. Together  with  these,  the  conceited  Volterre,  whose  accomplish- 
ments  consist  in  ,..,,. 

'a  little  foreign  vanity, 
Shewn  in '  [vei^]  '  corrupted  mixture 
Of  foreign  tongues,' 
is  at  last  andeceived  and  forgiven ;  while  the  outrageously  idiotic  Depazd, 
whose  self-delusion  endures  to  the  last  (after  he  has  been  offered  the  choice 
of 'four  or  five  several  deaths,'  not  one  of  which  he  can  be  '  got  to  accept'), 
is  at  last  brought  to  saying  '  I  foi^ve  your  highness,  I.'    The  idea  of  this 
comedy  will  accordingly  be  allowed  to  be  an  exceptionally  felicitous  one, 
though  unfortunately  there  is  too  much  '  hyperiiolising'  in  its  dialt^ue, 
according  to  Depaixi's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

'  It  was  dedicated  to  William  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  son  of  the  great  states- 
man— which  makes  it  strange  that  the  author  should  have  left  standing  the 
passage  (act  iv.  ac.  3)  : 

'  Some  expire  humbly 
r  the  cradle,  some  disnuss'd  upon  a  scaffold.* 

—As  to  the  performance  of  this  play  after  the  Restomtion,  see  Genest. 
vol.  L  p.  351. 
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P'*y  A  few  plays  of  unknown  or  disputed  authorship  have 

%  Sktrity.  heen  assigned  to  him,  but  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  on  tenable  grounds.  The  tragedy  o(  Attdromana,  or 
The  Merchant's  Wife,  which  was  printed  in  T640  with  the 
initials  '  J.  S.',  was  attributed  by  Fanner  to  Shirley,  but 
was  unhesitatingly  excluded  from  his  works  by  Dyce*. 
This  play,  of  which  the  plot  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
Flangus  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  is  certainly  a  wretched  pro- 
duction, with  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Shirley 
would  have  attempted  to  rival  Fletcher's  Cupids  Rrvei^e, 
which  treats  the  same  theme.  On  the  other  hand,  Dyce  was 
inclined  to  approve  Langbaine's  supposition  that  Shirley 
was  the  author  of  the  original  version  of  The  Double  Fcdse- 
A(W  which,  apparently  on  the  strength  of  its  being  similarly 
ascribed  to  '  Sh.,'  Theobald  published  as  Shakspere's ; 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  spacious  judgment  of 
Genest'.  The  theme  might  have  commended  itself  to 
Shirley,  but  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
text  of  this  much  over-edited  play,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  external  evidence  of  importance  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
try  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bullen  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion,  to  which  I  cannot 
profess  to  accord  a  ready  assent,  that  one  of  the  plays  said 
by  Langbaine  to  have  been  left  in  MS.  by  Shirley  was 
the  comedy  of  Captain  Underwit.  This  play,  of  which  we 
owe  our  knowledge  to  Mr.  Bullen  himself^,  affects  me  like 
a  parody  on  The  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  although 
it  contains  passages  aspiring  to  poetic  effects  which  Hey- 
wood's  play  happily  left  unattempted.  Underwit  justifies 
his  name  by  remainit^  a  subsidiary  character. 

suritys         The  fertility  of  Shirley  as  a  dramatist,  although  in  itself 

^^^"^     beyond  doubt  remarkable,  has  perhaps  unduly  impressed 

dmMaiiat.    itself  Upon  students  of  our  literature  as  one  of  hts  chief 

literary  characteristics.     In  respect  of  the  mere  quantity 

■  It  was  reprinted  (with  Shirley's  D»ine>  in  vol.  iii  of  Tin  Anamt  BMsJi 
Dtmma,  and  is  alio  included  in  vol.  xiv  of  Mr.  Hailitfs  DoJtky, 

'  Cf.  ttMlt,  vol.  i.  p.  538,  HoU ;  and  voL  ii.  p.  913. 

*  It  11  printed  in  voL  ii  oT  hia  CoUtction  t^  Old  Em^itk  Pt^*,  with  an 
IntrodmtioH,  which  bringa  home  ita  date  to  1^9  or  not  long  afterwarda. 
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of  his  plays  he  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  was  possibly  surpassed  by  some 
other  of  our  writers.  In  any  event,  however,  the  thirty- 
two'  dramatic  works  noticed  above,  in  addition  to  three 
masques,  and  a  certain  number  of  plays  of  which  Shirley 
was  only  joint  author,  constitute  no  mean  or  meagre  legacy 
to  our  dramatic  literature.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  his  achievements  comprise  successful  endeavours  in 
tragedy  as  well  a«  in  at  least  two  distinct  branches  of 
comedy — the  romantic  comedy  of  incident  and  that  of 
contemporary  manners. 

It  is,  however,  in  a  different  and  more  important  sense  Thi 
that  this  writer  challei^es  our  admiratiwi  as  one  of  the  yjl^'j^. 
most  productive  writers  of  the  illustrious  band  of  which 
he  completes  the  tale.  In  the  invention  of  his  plots  Shirley 
b  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  all  but  incootestably 
original ;  and  some  of  the  most  happily  devised  of  his 
dramatic  stories — such  as  those  of  Tht  Weddings  The 
Young  Admiral,  Tht  Humorous  Courtier,  The  Example — 
appear  to  owe  nothing  to  any  invention  but  his  own ; 
while  in  such  a  tragedy  as  The  Traitor  the  story  is  so 
completely  re-cast  by  him  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
his  own*. 

His  general  sldlfulness  in  construction  is  on  a  par  with  Thar 
his  facility  of  invention-  As  a  rule,  he  prefers  to  sub-  '"^' 
ordinate  a  less  important  (most  frequently  a  comic)  intr^e 
to  the  main  plot  of  the  piece,  instead  of  adoptii^  the 
always  hazardous  method  of  allowing  two  plots  to  run  on 
as  it  were  side  by  side  with  one  another  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  action.  His  plays  thus  generally  possess  the 
great  merit  of  virtual  if  not  actual  unity.  Already  in  his 
earlier  works  he  shows  a  tendency  towards  concentratii^  the 
comic  interest  in  a  single  scene ';  but  as  he  proceeded  in 

'  Reckoning  HoHoritt  and  Mammon  and  A  CotdtnHoM  Jot  HoHonr  and 
XieAnaBODe, 

*  LangbafoD  wjrs  of  Shlrl^,  Uut '  whatever  he  borrows  from  novels  loae* 
nothing  in  his  handi.'  No  eye  could  surpast  Fletchcr'a  in  twilt  readinesa 
lor  recogniaiof  fine  materials;  but  Shirley  wm  more  skilful— or  perhapa 
nore  careful— in  the  uae  to  which  he  put  what  he  had  appropriated. 

*  See  loM-JricI*  (act  iii.  ac  j :  The  Conplement> School) ;  Tht  Uaii* 
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the  practice  of  his  art,  he  attained  to  a  precision  and  effect- 
iveness of  construction  such  as  we  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  most  artistic  efforts  of  the  modem  French  drama'. 
Thtyariity  la  his  choice  of  themes  Shirley's  range  is,  if  not  absolutely 
Oif^a^  wide,  yet  sufficiently  varied  to  give  to  his  plays  a  consider- 
able multiplicity  of  interest.  Religious  heroism  furnished 
him  with  the  subject  of  one  only — and  that  by  no  means 
the  most  successful — of  his  plays.  But  designing  political 
ambition  furnished  a  dramatic  motive  of  which  he  made 
effective  use,  without,  in  his  loyal  acceptance  of  the  existing 
order  of  things,  troubling  himself  Uke  Massinger  with  the 
insinuation  of  '  applications.'  In  the  treatment  of  the 
passion  of  love  he  succeeds  equally  in  depicting  the  cruelty 
of  selfish  and  the  pathos  of  self-sacrificing  affection.  While 
in  representing  the  former  he  cannot  attain  to  the  white 
heat  of  Ford,  and  in  finding  words  Into  which  to  translate 
the  full  sweetness  of  woman's  love  he  leaves  Fletcher  un- 
rivalled, he  is  in  advance  of  both  when  illtistrating  the 
beauty  of  love's  noblest  fruit — self-abnegation, 
/iisdtbts  It  was  the   fortune — good  or  bad^-of  Shirley  to   find 

mfsMdi  as  °P^"  before  him   the  entire  volume,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
toitiittfirt    best  productions  of  our  dramatic  literature  in  its  greatest 
Xptfuima    *S^-     He  could  not  write  without  a  consciousness  of  the 
asaJni-      creations  which  had  preceded  or  were  contemporary  with 
*"     ^'*^'    his    own ;    and   this   consciousness   exhibits   itself   in    an 
abundance  of  reminiscences.     I  have  already  touched  on 
the  abundance  of  those  which  reflect  his  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  his  predecessors.     With 
Fletcher  he  claimed  literary  connexion  of  special  intimacy ; 
analc^es  are  traceable  between  his  plays  and  Massinger's, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  Webster  likewise  makes  itself 
perceived  In  one  if  not  more  of  Shirley's  tragedies.     Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  independence  of  his  workmanship  is 
noteworthy  in  this  respect  also  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
bent  of  his  own  creative  powers  was  too  sure  to  allow  him 
to  imitate,  except  incidentally,  writers  not  artistically  con- 

RtvtHgi  (act  iii.  sc.  3  :  Slurkino's  studf) ;  Tlu  Wtdding  (act  iv.  k.  3  :  the 
burlesque  duel). 

■  See  Tlu  Cardiial ;  Tfu  RqyaJ  Masltr. 
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genial  to  himself.  Aided  no  doubt  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  poetics,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  very  lucid 
insight  into  matters  of  style  and  versification^ ;  but  he  was 
sufficiently  master  of  these  to  avoid  too  close  an  adherence 
as  a  writer  to  any  particular  model. 

His  fertility  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  plots,  his 
manifest  tact  in  suitir^  the  taste  of  his  public,  and  perhaps 
also  in  accommodating  his  plays  to  the  gifts  of  the  actors 
who  were  to  perform  them  *, — in  a  word,  his  talents  as  a 
writer  for  the  theatre,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
qualities  of  another  kind  undoubtedly  equally  characteristic 
of  him.  In  very  few  of  our  dramatists  shall  we  meet  with  ^^ 
so  many  passages  of  a  poetic  beauty,  elaborate  indeed,  but  f^^^^/ 
at  the  same  time  genuine,  and  finding  its  expression  in  poituaHd 
imagery  at  once  original  and  appropriate.  Shirley  was  4^/^"" 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  which  would 
render  many  of  these  pass^es  admirable  themes  for  a 
painter  who  would  allow  them  to  linger  in  his  mind ;  the 
hues  and  shades  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  world  of  flowers  in 
particular,  left  their  delicate  impression  upon  the  receptive 
fency  of  this  true  poet.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  direct 
the  attention  to  some  of  these  passages  in  a  note';  for 
Shirley  has  on  the  whole  been  neglected  as  a  writer; 
although  in  truth  he  was  the  last  of  our  great  dramatists  to 
whom  the  Muses'  hill  remained  a  familiar  haunt. 

Shirley   in   my  opinion   excels   less   in    comic   than   in  SkirUyS 
serious  scenes  and  characters ;  but,  besides  a  keen  power  ^^^^ 

'  See  tbe  passage  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  epitbets  iu  Lov  in  a  Maat 
(act  ii  SC.  a),  and  the  satire  against  word-painting  in  love-poetry  in  Tht 
Si^ira  (act  iv.  sc.  a).  The  latter  may  have  suggested  Kewman's  djatnbe  in 
Glapthome's  AOtrtus  WallmsUiH  (act  ii.  sc.  a). 

'  It  is  curious  to  note  how  dramalic  authors  were  beginning  to  pay  respect 
to  the  actors.    See  the  Dedication  to  Tlu  Grnli/ui  Strvant. 

*  See,  besides  those  already  cited  from  Tht  Cormation,  Tkt  Doubtful 
Hot,  Sec,  the  following:  TJit  Btv/htts  (act  i.  ac.  i  :  'Her  eye  did  seem' 
ftc,  already  noticed  by  Dr.  Fanner)  ;  The  IVilty  Fair  Otu  (act  i.  sc.  a  :  '  So 
breaks  the  day  '  &c.)  ;  Tht  Wtdding  (act  ii.  sc  a  r  '  Draw,  imagine  all '  &c.) ; 
the  truly  grand  speech  of  Montalto  in  Tht  Traitor  (act  ii.  sc  a,  beginning 
'  It  will  come ') ;  the  speech  of  Corybreus  in  St,  Patridi  /or  Inland  (act  ii. 
sc  I,  beginning '  Yes,  and  my  rivals  loo ')  ;  and  Manuel's  soliloquy  in  Tlu 
Court  Stem  (act  iv.  sc  a) ;— a  by  no  means  exhaustive  list. 
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of  observation  which  displays  itself  in  many  lifelike  sketches 
of  contemporary  foibles  and  follies,  he  possessed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  humour,  and  is  not  devoid  of  occasional 
Hit  eomtdy  flashes  of  wit.    In  no  respect,  however,  is  the  change  from 
f^l^^  the  pre-  to  the  post-Restoration  drama  more  marked  than 
po^-  in  the  contrast  observable  between  the  dialogue  of  the  comic 

ptriod.  dramatists  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  and  that  d 
the  last  of  the  more  eminent  dramatic  authors  belonging 
to  the  previous  generation.  Passages  m^ht  be  quoted  to 
show  that,  had  Shirley  after  the  Restoration  cared  to  resume 
his  labours  for  the  stage,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  train  himself  to  the  conversational  brilliancy  and  the 
flash  of  repartee  in  which  Congreve  and  his  contemporaries 
excelled.  But  the  traditions  of  a  stronger  and  more  mas- 
culine style  of  comedy  are  still  perceptible  in  the  last  great 
writer  of  our  old  drama.  Shirley,  though  not  with  uniform 
success,  still  sought  to  conceive  comic  characters  standing 
on  a  broader  and  more  solid  basis,  and  to  furnish  types  of 
human  nature,  not  mere  conventional  representatives  of  the 
society  which  filled  Hyde  Park,  or  which  flitted  round  the 
lady  president  of  a  fashionable  Ball. 
Hit  And,  as  I  have  referred  to  the  comparison  which  inevitably 

JJJ^JJ^  su^ests  itself  between  the  last  of  our  more  eminent  pre- 
digmfrom  Restoration  dramatists  and  the  successors  whom  we  cannot 
utm$or%.  ca"  their  equals,  I  may  advert  in  conclusion  to  another  point, 
of  greater  importance,  though  it  may  be  dealt  with  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  has  been  asked,  What  real  diflerence 
is  there  between  the  morality  of  a  Congreve  and  that  of  a 
Shirley?  Is  not  sin  equally  rampant  in  the  pages  of  both? 
Is  there  any  necessity  to  draw  nice  distinctions  between 
degrees  of  licentiousness,  when  the  greater  and  the  less 
degree  (supposing  a  diflerence  to  exist)  are  equally  in- 
tolerable? In  answer  to  such  questions,  I  can  only  say 
that  Shirley  seems  to  me  less  amenable  than  other  and 
earlier  writers  to  the  charge  of  habitual  grossness  and 
licentiousness,  and  less  prone  to  the  exhibition  of  these 
qualities  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  awaiting  them.  And 
above  all,  he  differs  from  the  comic  dramatists  of  the  post- 
Restoration  period,  or  at  least  from  some  of  the  most 
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prominent  among  them,  in  this  all-important  point,  that 
his  purpose  is  almost  without  exception  moral.  I  can  call 
to  mind  no  play  of  his  in  which  the  victory  of  vice  over 
virtue  is  represented  in  an  attractive,  or  even  in  a  ludicrous, 
light ;  he  is  no  disciple  of  the  social  heresy  that  the 
pleasures  of  one  class  have  a  right  to  pollute  the  morals 
of  another ;  he  believes  in  the  beauty  of  purity,  and  does 
homage  to  its  inborn  strength.  His  plays  are  not  fit 
reading  for  the  young  and  inexperienced ;  neither  are  those 
of  Masslnger  or  Thomas  Heywood,  whose  moral  tendency 
few  will  be  found  to  dispute ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not 
one  of  our  pre-Restoration  dramatists,  save  Shakspere  and 
again  good  Thomas  Heywood,  deserves  less  than  Shirley 
to  be  singled  out  for  condemnation  as  an  offender  against 
principles  wtiich  in  his  generation  and  with  his  lights  he 
sought  to  honour  and  uphold '. 

A  considerable  number  of  authors  remain  to  be  briefly  Minor 
noticed  as  having  contributed,  each  after  his  kind,  to  the  -/rt^**" 
dramatic  literature  of  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  ^oW. 
To  group  these  tc^ethcr  on  any  strict  principle  of  sequence 
is,  except  here  and  there,  impossible ;  nor  are  the  dramatic 
works  of  many  among  them  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  engage  in  any  such  attempt.    A 
lai^  proportion  of  these  dramatists  belonged  to  the  circle 
which  acknowledged  Ben  Jonson  as  its  chief;  and  among 
these  the  precedence  may  be  given  to  one  who,  in  spite  of 
the  well-known  proverb,  had  the  best  reason  for  recognising 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  master. 

Of  Richard  Brome  (already  mentioned  ■  as  joint  author  ffnAwrf 
with  Thomas  Heywood  of  The  Late  Lancashire  Witches,  fj"^JilL,^\ 

'  The  following  quotation  from  the  lines  addressed  to  Shirley  by  the 
drainatist  and  historian  Hay,  which  I  borrow  from  the  Quarletfy  Reviewer, 
may  seem  to  go  further  than  is  strictly  warrantable ;  but  it  shows  that  the 
impression  made  by  him  upon  his  contemporaiiei  was  not  vely  different 
from  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey  : 

'All  Muses  are  not  guillles*;  but  such  strtUDB 
As  thine  deserve,  if  I  may  verdict  give. 
In  sober,  cluute,  and  learned  times  to  live.' 
'  Anlt,  vol  ii  p,  57S. 
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we  possess  not  less  than  fifteen  independently  written 
plays*.  We  know  nothing  about  his  life,  except  the 
significant  iact  that  in  his  earlier  days — at  all  events  from 
1614* — he  was  servant  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  apparently 
remained  so  till  his  master's  death  in  1637.  In  a  eulogistic 
parody  on  the  indignant  Ode  addressed  by  Jonson  to  him- 
self on  the  failure  of  The  New  Inn  in  1629,  Randolph 
refers  to  '  what  Brome  swept  from '  the  Master  ;  and  in  an 
edition  of  the  Ode  published  three  years  after  his  death  the 
reading  '  Bromc's  sweepings '  was  introduced  into  its  text 
In  some  very  characteristic,  and  not  very  refined,  verses  in 
commendation  of  Brome's  first  extant  play,  The  Northern 
Lass  (printed  in  1632*),  Jonson  addresses  the  author  as 
'  my  faithful  servant,  and  (by  his  continu'd  virtue)  my 
loving  friend,'  and,  after  explicitly  referring  to  their  domestic 
relation  and  Brome's  faithful  service,  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  applause  bestowed  on  his  play  was  just,  inasmuch  as 
it  exhibits 

'observatioQ  of  those  comick  kwa, 
Which  I,  yonr  master,  first  did  teach  the  age. 
You  leamt  it  well,  and  for  it  seiVd  your  time, — 
A  'prenticeship,  which  few  do  now-a-days.' 

John  Hall,  too,  in  his  commendatory  verses  on  Brome's 
last  play*,  The  Jovial  Crew,  says  that  Brome  was  'by 
great  Jonson  once  made  free  o'  the  Trade ' ;  and  Brome 

'  They  have  beeo  repablished,  among  Pearson's  Reprints,  in  3  vols.,  1873. 
— Five  of  Richard  Brome's  plays  were  poslhumcnisly  printed  (in  1653)  by 
Alexander  Brome,  others  were  printed  by  ■  '  stationer '  Henry  Brome  ;  but 
be  was  related  to  neither. — As  to  Richard  Brome  see  also  a  careful  dis- 
sertation by  Dr.  E.  K.  R.  Faust  (Halle,  1887),  and  a  notice  of  him  by  me  in 
vol.  vi  of  The  Dktiotiary  of  Nationt^  Biography  (jW6). — Ao  article  on  Brome's 
plays  by  Che  late  J.  A,  Symonds  was  printed  in  Tkt  Acadtniy  for  March  ai, 
1874. 

'  In  the  hdncHon  to  Barikolomew  Fair  the  stagre-keeper  says:  'I  am 
looking,  lest  the  poet  hear  me,  or  bis  man,  Master  Brome.' 

'  A  comedy  called  A  Faull  in  Frundahip,  written  by  Brome  in  con* 
jnnctioo  with  Jonson's  eldest  son  Benjamin,  is  stated  to  have  been  acted 
at  the  Curtain  as  early  as  1633. 

'  He  says  in  the  Dedication  that  this  play  '  had  the  luck  to  tumble 
last  of  all  in  the  epidemical  ruin  of  the  scene.'  Richard  Brome 
therefore  wu  active  as  a  playwright  up  to  the  time  of  the  closincof  the 
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himself  was  naturally  proud  of  the  connexion.    Of  one  of 
his  plays '  he  speaks,  in  the  Prologue  to  it,  as 
'written,  when 
It  bore  just  judgment,  and  the  seal  of  Ben'; 

and  in  the  Epilogue  to  another  *  he  appears  again  to  refer  His 
with  veneration   to  the   memory  of  his  nnaster.      Brome  ^'^ 
seems  to  have  died  in  1653  (in  which  year  his  last  play  s^fam- 
aforesaid  was  published  with  a  Dedication  from  his  own  ^^"^"^ 
hand)  or  early  in  1653,  when  Five  New  Playes  by  him  were  dmnaiisi. 
published  by  Alexander  Brome,  who  informs  the  Readers 
that  their  author  is  dead.     For  the  rest,  although  he  seems, 
besides  popular  success,  to  have  enjoyed  the  good-will  of 
several  contemporary  dramatists  of  note,  including  Fletcher, 
Dekker,  Ford  and  Shirley,  he  exhibits  an  amusing  mixture 
of  modesty  and  self-consciousness  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
He  repeatedly  begs  his  audience  not  to  expect  more  than 
they  will  find  ;  all  he  pretends  to  is '  but  Mirth  and  Sense^'; 
he    is    content  to   term   himself  a  '  Playmaker,'  without 
aspiring  as  yet  to  the  names  of '  Author,  or  Poet,'  any  more 
than  to  the  office  of  Laureate  *  ;  '  a  little  wit,  less  learnii^, 
no  Poetry'  is  all  he  dare  boast';  but  though  he  'scarce 
ever  durst  rank  himself  above  the  worst  of  Poets,'  '  most 
that  he  has  writ  has  past  the  rest,  And  found  good  appro- 
bation of  the  best ' '  j  and  though  he  only  professes  to  help 
to  keep  alive  'the  weakest  branch  of  the  stage,'  i.e.  that 
species  of  comedy  which  treats  of  '  low  and  home-bred 
subjects,'  he  questions  whether  it  is  in  truth  the  weakest, 
or  whether  it  be  not 

'as  hard  a  labour  for  the  Muse 
To  move  the  Earth,  as  to  dislodge  a  Star'.' 

Richard  Brome  appears  to  have  deserved  the  success  that 

'  Th*  Gty  Wit  *  Tht  Court  Btggar. 

■  Prologue  to  Tht  NovUa. 

*  Prologue  to  Th*  DamoiailU. 

'  Prologue  to  Tlit  LeetSici  Court. — The  passage  in  praise  of  poetiy 
in  Tki  Sparagia  Gaixkn,  act  iii.  sc.  s,  is  noteworthy  for  its  generous 
fiK. 

*  Prologue  to  T/u  Quttt/s  ExdioMgt. 
''  Prologue  to  Tin  Antipabi. 
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fell  to  hia  lot  by  two  qualities  deserving  high  respect  in  a 
literary  man — a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  and  dili- 
gence in  training  them.  Of  his  plays  the  great  majority 
"■'  are  comedies,  generally  well-constructed  and  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  power  of  characterisation,  dealing  with  themes 
from  everyday  life  and  illustrating  its  manners.  The 
plots  are  rarely  novel  enough  to  be  interesting ;  and  the 
characters  are  the  familiar  types  of  later  Elisabethaa 
comedy — decayed  country-gentlemen,  knights  contemptible 
in  various  ways,  gallants  and  gulls,  city  usurers,  city  wives 
and  widows,  and  so  forth.  Plays  of  this  ordinary  apd  in  the 
long  run  wearisome  class  are  A  Mad  Couple  Well-Matchd 
(printed  1653),  Tke  Court  Beg-g^ar  {printed  1653"),  TAe  Ciiy 
WiV  (printed  1653*),  TAe  Sfaragus  Garden  (acted  1635), 
Thg  Covent  Garden  Weeded  (printed  1659'),  The  New 
Academy,  or  The  New  Exchange  (printed  i659)'  I"  The 
Northern  Lasse,  already  mentioned  as  Brome's  earliest 
and  apparently  one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  there  is  a 
pathetic  character — that  of  the  heroine,  a  deserted  country- 
girl,  who  goes  melancholy  road  like  the  Jailor's  Daughter 
in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  The  character  seems  to  have 
struck  the  public  as  original ;  but  it  possesses  no  excep- 
tional merit.  Similar  touches  of  pathos  occur  in  the  '  poor 
wench '  Fhillis'  reminiscences  of  her  unhappy  mother  in 
The  Damoiselie,  or  The  New  Ordinary  (printed  1653),  but 
the  play  is  otherwise  of  a  common  type. 

In  othersofhis  works  Brome  approaches  a  more  ambitious 
species — that   of  romantic   comedy  of  intrigue.     Of  The 

*  This  is  one  of  Brome's  most  amusing  comedies.  The  old  knight  turned 
speculator,  Sir  Arthur  Mendicant,  is  a  happy  attempt  in  Jonson's  manner. 
The  projectoi'S  are  diverting,  with  the  treasure  of  the  Indies  locked  up— all 
in  bullion— in  their  chests  at  home,  and  without  so  much  as  change  for  ■ 
shilling  in  their  pockets.  One  of  their  schemes  is  a  floating  play-house. 
A  masque  is  introduced  into  this  ptay. 

'  In  this  may  be  noted  the  character  of  Sarpego,  the  pedant,  as 
quite  in  Jonson's  manner.  Pyannet's  question  about  the  honesty  of 
London  tradesmen  is  curious:  'Why  are  your  wares  gumm'd;  your 
shops  dark ;  your  prices  writ  in  strange  characters  T  What,  for  honesty  I  * 
(Aciii.) 

'  These  two  plays  are  in  parts  eitremely  coarse.  In  Thf  Covtnt  Gardtn 
Wttdid  tact  iti.  sc  I;  will  be  found  the  items  of  a  tavern  bill  of  the  period, 
which  guests  and  drawer  very  realistically  go  through  on  the  stage. 
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Novella  (printed  1653),  an  early  play,  the  scene  is  laid  at  Hia 
Venice  ;  and  the  story  is  very  unpleasant '.  The  elaborate  J  '~^^^ 
plot  of  The  English-Moor,  or  The  Mock  Marriage  (printed 
1659)  is  ingeniously — though  in  one  episode'  most  extrava- 
gantly— ^contrived ;  and  as  an  acting  play  this  comedy 
deserves  praise,  and  a  trace  of  ardour  may  be  discerned  in 
some  of  the  serious  passages.  Still  more  ambitious  in  con- 
ception, and  resembling  some  of  Fletcher's  or  Massinger's 
rather  than  Jonson's  plays  in  manner,  is  the  comedy  of 
The  Love-Sick  Court,  or  The  Ambitious  Politique  (printed 
1659),  which  opens  admirably  and  altc^ether  displays  much 
spirit  ^  The  Queen's  Exchange  (printed  1657)  and  The  ami 
Queen  and  Concubine  (printed  1659)  are  romantic  dramas  i„ir^° 
with  a  mainly  serious  interest.  The  earlier  of  these  two 
plays  has  a  most  extraordinary  plot,  in  which  reminiscences 
of  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  of  one  or  another  early  comedy 
of 'Errors'  seem  to  be  mixed  up;  but  the  action  moves 
briskly,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  a  hold  on  his  audience 
in  both  serious  and  comic  scenes^.  The  Queen  and  the 
Concubine  strikes  me  as  the  best  of  Brome's  efforts  of  its 
sort ;  the  plot  is  well  constructed  and  carried  out ;  a  certain 

'  The  cbaracter  of  a  Gennui '  SwatzcDburgli,'  who  speaks  a  few  words  in 
hia  native  tongue,  may  be  noticed. 

'  A  husband  paints  hia  wife  black  in  order  to  conceal  her. — The  serviint 
Buizard  in  this  play  is  evidently  a  relation  of  Jonson's  Sir  Amorous  La- 
Foole  (cf.  ™l.  ii,  p.  366) :  'The  Buiiards  are  all  gentlemen.  We  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror.  Our  name  (as  the  French  has  it)  is  Beau-desert; 
which  sigiiifiea — Friends,  what  docs  it  signify  I'  (act  iii.  ac.  a.) 

'  The  opening  is  a  telling  picture  of  ■  rebellion  uncertain  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  its  grievance. — This  play  contains  two  good  comic  figures,  vii, 
Gamila,  who  cannot  tell  her  news  for  talking,  and  more  especially  the 
pedantic  tutor  Geron,  who  is  'all  for  apopthegms,'  and  is  ready  for  every 
occasion  with  an  illustration  ofsomething'whilome'  said  or  '  wbilome '  done. 

*  See  for  resemblances  to  Kittg  Ltar,  act  i.  sc.  a,  and  AfacUlh,  act  iii.  The 
confusion  between  Anthynus  and  King  Osriick  is  of  the  '  Error'  type;  but 
I  do  not  mean  in  this  latter  instance  to  sug^st  any  specific  reminiscence. — 
Jeffery  in  this  play  is  a  very  goo<)  Fool ;  see  €.f.  his  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  King's  illness  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  rejoicings  ;  '  The 
King  is  sick.'  J.  '  Tlien  let  us  drink  his  health.'  '  He  is  sick  exceedingly.' 
J.  'Then  let  us  drink  exceedingly,' ftc  (act  il.  SC.  a.) — The  Genius  who 
appeals  in  this  play  (act  iv)  to  encourage  Anthynus  (and  help  on  the  action 
by  [M«senting  a  dumh-show)  may  have  been  suggested  by  HassingeKa 
Virgiit  Martyr.  I  have  noted  in  Brome  more  than  one  possible  1 
of  Hassinger. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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force  is  shown  in  the  character  of  the  brave  Sforza  and 

a  certain  tenderness  in  that  of  the  ill-used  Queen  Eulalia,  for 

whom  again  Shaksperean  prototypes  m^ht  be  discoverable. 

Brom/»A        Originality  was  by  no  means  the  note  of  honest  '  Dick 

11641).'*"'  Brome';  and  even  in  his  comedy  of  A   Jeviall  Crew,  or 

The  Merry  Beggars  (acted   1641 ;  printed  1652)  he  was 

possibly  only  availing  himself  of  an  idea  su^ested  to  him 

by  Fletcher's  The  Beggars*  Bush^  or,  less  directly,  by  more 

than  one  of  Jonson'a  productions.    The  notion  of  preswrt- 

ing  on  the  stage  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  society 

of  professional  b^gars  is  here  wedded  to  a  sufficiently 

improbable  plot ;  and  the  scenes  illustrating  the  title  of 

the  play  contain  little  that  to  a  modern  reader  will  be 

otherwise  than  repulsive.    Yet  the  work  had  a  long  life  on 

the  stage — in  later  times  perhaps  partly  because  of  the 

Tht  AhU-    extraordinary  popularity  of  The  Beggars  Opera  '.     Lastly, 

^^,         a  more  genuine  effort  in  the  direction  of  originality  was 

Brome's  comedy  of  The  Antipodes  (acted  1630 ;  printed 

1640),  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  moral  masque. 

In  order  to  cure  the  madness  <A  a  youthful  traveller,  his 

physician  presents  to  him,  as  a  play  within  the  play,  the 

picture  of  a  Utopia,  or  world  turned  upside  down.    It 

would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  Brome  derived  this 

&ntastic  notion ;  perhaps  be  had  been  looking  into  Bacon's 

New  Atlantis  (published  1627),  or  he  may  have  derived 

a  general  hint  from  Jonson's  masque  of  Ths    World  in 

the  Mom  (i6ao).    To  the  so-called  Travels  of  Sir  John 

MandeviUe  the  play  itself  repeatedly  refers '. 

mdmrtl         The  above-mentioned  plays  comprise  the  dramatic  re- 

atyptof      ™^n^  of  iit)  author  whose  manifest  and  confessed  lack  of 

ikttk^    poetic  gifts  enables  us  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 

f'vt-v^  course  which  the  later  history  of  the  Elisabethan  drama 

'  Ct  antt,  vol.  iL  pp.  735  atqq, 

■  TAt  Bigga/i  Ofitra  vna  produced  in  1708;  ■nd  Brome's  play  was  itself 
revived,  adapted  as  an  'Opera,'  in  1731,111  which  shape  it  seems  to  have 
becD  performed  as  late  aa  1791. 

*  See  act  i  sc.  3,  tl  nL— The  tftw  AllaHtis  is  referred  to  io  Cartwri^fs 
Or^tiaiy  (act  iL  ac.  3).  Brome's  comedy  contains  some  curious  observa- 
tioDB  on  the  progress  of  the  actor*!  art  on  the  En^iah  stage  (see  act  ii. 
sc.  a).    Among  the  Antipodes  '  all  their  poets  are  Puritanes.' 
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might  have  taken,  had  it  been  left  to  depend  on  the  labours  ttiOietii 
of  skilled  and  trained  workmen  devoid  of  literary  genius.  ^^^ 
In  common  fairness,  however,  Richard  Brome  should  not  be 
set  down  as  a  mere  imitator  of  his  master  Ben  Jonson. 
Doubtless,  the  author  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  The  AU 
ckemisi  guided  his  apprentice's  hand  to  its  most  successful 
achievements ;  and  in  his  choice  as  well  as  execution  of 
comic  types  Brome  was  obviously  under  the  direct  influence 
of  his  master.  But  under  different  circumstances  he  might 
very  possibly  have  with  equal  success  imitated  what  was 
imitable  in  Fletcher  or  Massinger  or  Shirley ;  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  a  mere  accident  that  he  was  too  pre- 
occupied by  Jonsonian  modeb  to  turn  his  thoughts  except 
occasionally  towards  the  serious  romantic  drama.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  a  writer  of 
Brome's  calibre  is  not  wholly  unprofitable.  Few  of  our 
playwrights  have  known  their  craft  better  than  he;  and 
the  preferences  d  the  times  are  more  safely  to  be  gauged 
from  such  a  series  of  plays  as  his,  than  from  a  study  of 
works  exhibiting  anything  like  originality  of  mind. 

Thomas  Randolph^  during  his  short  life  gave  evidence  Titom^ 
of  great  literary  talent,  and  as  an  author  attained  to  a  quite  (ig^j?^ 
exceptional  popularity  among  his  contemporaries.     Bom  <635)> 
in  1605,  at  Newnham-cum-Badby  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
the  son  of  the  steward  to  Edward  Lord  Zouch  (in  his 
youi^er  days  the  associate   and  patron  of  Sir   Henry 
Wotton),  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
and  seems  to  have  ordinarily  resided  till  1633.    Before, 
however,  comii^  in  that  year  to  reside  in  London,  he  had 
already  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  literary  life  of 
the  capital,  and  had  been  accepted  as  a  'son'  by  Ben 
Jonson.   It  is  stated — and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  statement — that  Randolph's  convivial 

^  t>otiiaaandDrtmu^Wi>r1aefTlumHuRaKdatk.  Edited  by  W.  Carew 
Hulin,  3  toIb.,  1875.  Cf.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  notice  of  Ruidoljdi  in  voL 
xlvii  of  Thi  DitHonary  of  NaUomtl  Bk^fmfigf  (t8g6),  and  Ur.  FI^t*!  note* 
in  Emgliak  Drnna,  voL  ii.  pp.  164  »tqq. 
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indulgences  hastened  his  end.  After  withdrawing  into  the 
country,  in  order  to  escape  from  his  creditors  and  to  recruit 
his  health,  he  died  at  Blatherwick  in  March  1635.  His 
publications  had  in  the  main  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  incidents  of  the  University  life  of  which  he  was 
himself  so  animatii^  an  element ;  three  years  after  his 
death  a  volume  of  Poems,  includii^  The  Muses'  Looking- 
Glass  and  Amynias,  were  published,  probably  by  his 
brother  Robert. 

Among  our  seventeenth-century  poets  Randolph  holds,  if 
not  a  conspicuous,  at  least  a  unique  position ;  and  in  the 
litei-ary  records  of  Cambridge  he  will  always  hold  his  place 
as  one  of  the  representative  wits  of  his  University.  He  was 
prolific  alike  of  English  and  of  Latin  verse ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  provided  apt  material  for  the  dramatic  performances 
upon  which,  as  has  been  seen,  the  minds  of  residents  were 
then  so  largely  intent.  We  have  it,  indeed,  on  his  own 
authority '  that  when  he 

'  coDtented  liv'd  by  Cham's  foir  streams. 
Without  desire  to  see  the  prouder  Thames,' 
his  favourite  occupation  was  to  repeat  the  '  deep  and 
learned  lays '  of '  the  shepherd  of  Stagira.'  His  first  publi- 
cation, however,  was  concerned  with  Aristippus,  or  The 
Joviall  Philosopher.  Presented  in  a  private  Shew.  To 
which  is  added  The  Conceited  PedUr  (1630),  It  is  a  mere 
academical  ^>»  i£ esprit,  of  which  the  immediate  purpose  is 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  sack  and  to  decry  its  rival,  ale,  whose 
praises  Randolph  has,  by  way  of  compensation,  sung  in 
another  of  his  poems^.  This  amusing  little  interlude — for  it 
is  nothing  more — includes  a  burlesque  of  a  lecture  on  philo- 
sophy, together  with  a  triumphant  cantata  by  Simplicius  in 
honour  of  his  tutor  and  in  obloquy  of  the  schoolmen  : — 

'Aristippus  is  better  in  every  letter 

Than  Faber  Parisietisis; 
Than  Scotus,  Socinus  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Or  Gregory  Gandavensis,'  &c. 
■  See  the  passage  in  An  Edogtit  to  iiMtir  Jonsott,  cited  by  Mr.  HulJtt 
and  by  Hr.  Lee. 

'  Thi  higli  and  tmgkfy  Comimtulaiiim  of  (Mf  Virlia  <^  a  Pol  of  Good  Alt.— 
John  Gilbert  Cooper's  EpisUdtJmtK  Aristxpptu  in  Rtlirtmtni  (i75T-^r  which 
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The  Conceited  Pedler  is  an  even  less  ambitious  University 
'show,'  consisting  simply  of  a  monol<^ue  delivered  by  a 
pedlar  who  has  brought  with  him  from  his  travels  '  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Royal  University'  a  collection  of  wares 
which  he  exhibits  and  comments  upon.  They  comprise 
'half-a-dozen  of  incomparable  points' — including  a  'point 
of  good  manners '  ('  this  point  is  almost  found  in  our  collie, 
and,  I  thank  the  heavens  for't,  it  begins  to  be  tagged  with 
Latin '),  and  '  a  point  of  false  doctrine '  ('  made  of  a  dangerous 
stubborn  leather  tagged  at  one  end  with  self-conceit,  at  the 
other  with  wilful  opinion ') — a  looking-glass,  a  whetstone, 
n^ht-caps,  and  a  lady  in  alabaster,  whom  the  pedlar 
apostrophises  in  a  quasi-parody  on  a  famous  passage  In 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus. 

With  the  comedy  of  The  Jeahnis  Lovers,  acted  at  Trinity  Tht 
in  1633  before  King  Charles  I  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ^^^^ 
Randolph  achieved  a  literary  success,  to  which  abundant  (aeudand 
testimony  is  borne  by  the  English  and  Latin  commendatory  ^^?^ 
verses '  from  various  sources,  prefixed  to  the  published  play. 
The  blank-verse  in  which  it  is  written  has  a  dignified  flow, 
and  the  style  is  chastely  decorated  with  classical  ornament. 
But  althoi^h  the  play  contains  a  laige  number  of  characters 
(for  the  most  part  of  the  regular  Plautine  type),  and  shows 
considerable  spirit  in  its  general  execution,  the  dilettante 
author  betrays  himself  in  the  utter  artificiality  of  the  plot, 
which  ends  with  an  altogether  inadmissible  surprise.  The 
main  motive  of  the  comedy  lies  in  the  jealousy,  rising  almost 
to  the  he^ht  of  madness,  with  which  the  faithful  Evadne 
is  persecuted  by  her  lover  Tyndarus,  and  with  which  an 
equally  faithful  lover  Pamphilus  is  in  turn  persecuted  by 
hb  mistress  Techmessa.  In  order  to  try  the  constancy 
of  the  objects  of  their  love  and  suspicion,  Tyndarus  and 
Techmessa  go  to  the  length  of  feigning  death,  and  of  causing 
themselves  to  be  carried  in  coffins  into  the  churchyard. 
This  test  having  unexpectedly  demonstrated  the  fidelity  of 

were  satirised  by  John  Byrom,  represent  a 
in  En^ish  literature  the  easy  style  of  veiB 
FuTC  and  GresseL 

'  Hey  are  preceded  by  a  number  of  dedications — an  n 
surelj,  for  which  the  author  apologises  to  tbe  reader. 
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Evadne  and  PampKilus  ^,  the  virtue  of  each  is  about  to  be 

rewarded  by  marriage — when  H3mieD  by  a  manifestation 

of  his  ill-will  forbids  the  banns.     The  jealousy  of  the  lovers 

proves  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  divinely-inspired  instinct; 

for  Tyndarus  is  the  brother  of  Evadne,  and   Techmessa 

the  sister  of  Famphilus !     This  species  of  solution — which 

savours  of  an  ineptitude  not   unfamiliar  to  the  pastoral 

drama — as  a  matter  of  course  stultifies  the  entire  dramatic 

interest  of  the  plot.    The  comic  characters  are  likewise 

artificial,  though  less  conspicuously  so ;  and  admirable  as 

is  the  writing  of  the  play,  one  guesses  that  the  renowned 

University  wit  had  not  quite  mastered  the  secret  of  the  '  low 

vein '  to  which  he  had  condescended  *. 

ThtMusca'      Of  Randolph's  two  remaining  plays  the  more  remarkable 

G/Aw  ^'     seems  to  me  The  Musei  Leoking-Glasse,  which  Sir  Aston 

(od«/6y      Cokayne  in  some  commendatory  verses  calls  The  Entertain' 

^^ggflj.     ment,  and   which  was,  no  doubt,  acted   at   Cambridge. 

This  justly  celebrated  production  '  furnishes  an  interesting 

illustration  of  the  effect  exercised  upon  literary  minds  of 

quick  apprehension  by  the  theories  and  examples  which 

they  found  in  Jonson's  comedy  of  character.     The  Muses' 

Looking  Glass  is  modestly  described  by  the  personage  who 

acts  as  a  kind  of  presenter  to  the  piece  as — 

'  a  mere  011a  Podrida, 

A  medley  of  ill-plac'd,  and  worse-penn'd  humouis'— 

and  the  author's  intention  is  announced  to  be  to  show,  in 

a  succession  of  scenes, 

'  How  comedy  presents  each  single  vice 
Ridiculous.' 
These  vices  are  introduced   in   pairs,  according  to  the 


*  See  the  Dedication  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (afterwards  Viseonot 
Halton,  who  erected  a  monuineDt  to  Randolph's  memoiy  \a  Blatherwick 
Church). 

*  7^  Mum^  Looking-Gtass  long  remained  popular.  Jeremy  Collier  is 
stated  by  Hr.  Lee  to  have  written  ■  preface  for  the  new  edition  which 
appeared  in  1706.  Some  scenes  from  the  play  were  performed  in  1748 
•od  TT49  (^Q^*!  Tol.iv.pp.  350-1);  and  in  1156  it  was  adapted  under  the 
name  of  Th*  Minor  (■£.,  vol.  x.  p.  i'^). 
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Aristotelian  theory,  as  the  opposite  extremes  of  each  other, 
with  a  virtue  holding  the  mean.  In  other  words,  the 
play  is  a  satire  in  dramatic  form,  whose  secondary  object 
is  to  vindicate  the  moral  power  of  comedy.  Humorously 
enough,  the  '  masque '  of  the  several  characters,  con- 
cluding with  the  glorification  of  '  golden  Mediocrity  *  as  the 
'mother  of  Virtues^,'  is  exhibited  by  a  player,  Roscius, 
before  two  Puritan  spectators.  Bird  the  featherman  and 
Mrs.  Flowerdew,  a  haberdasher  of  small  wares,  who  are 
thus  led  to  recognise  the  value  of  comedy  as  the  inheritress 
of  the  virtue  of  the  glass  sent  by  ApoUa  Admirable 
as  a  literary  composition,  this  dramatic  satire  exhibits  the 
influence  of  Jonson's  example  upon  his  pupil  j  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  scholarly  Randolph  differs  from  his 
master  in  so  far  that  he  dispenses  with  the  element  of 
action,  and  therefore  neither  produces,  nor  intends  to 
produce,  a  drama.  Amyntas,  or  The  Impossible  Dowry  Anrfiias 
(acted  before  the  Kii^  and  Queen  at  Whitehall,  and  first  ^-  '*38)- 
printed  in  1638)  is  a  pastoral  play  of  the  Italian  type. 
Thoi^h  on  the  whole  deficient  in  poetic  touch,  it  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  freshness,  and  even  of  occasional  vigour  of 
stylt  The  play  and  its  dramatis  personae  are  made  up 
of  the  materials  which  Guarini  and  Tasso  had  stereotyped 
for  this  species  of  production  ;  but  the  plot  owes  nothii^ 
to  the  Afninla  of  the  latter  poet  The  wrath  of  Ceres 
and  a  couple  of  obscure  oracles'  form  the  pivots  of  the 
action,  which  ingeniously  enough  combines  its  more  or  less 
artificial  elements  into  a  well-connected  whole.  The  chief 
representatives  of  sentiment  are  an  outlawed  father,  a  mad 

'  An  the  A%tues  joining  in  ■  dance,  Mcm  to  lira.  Flowerdew  '  tbe  Family 
of  Love'  (ct  anlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  517).  The  firet  scene,  wbich  leaves  the 
Puritans  sUU  wholly  uncoaverted,  is  an  amusing:  satire  on  the  prejudice 
cherished  against  the  drama  even  by  tradesmen  drawing  an  income  out  of 
it  1  at  the  close  tbey  acknowledge  themselves  convinced  that  '  comedies  are 
good  exercise^'  and  r^oice  that  they  have  escaped  '  going  to  hell  the 
narrow  way.' 

*  One  or  these  explains  the  second  title  of  the  play.  Amyntas  loses  his 
wits  in  tiying  to  interpret  an  oracle  which  makes  his  marriage  conditional 
on  his  paying  as  a  dowry  '  that  which  he  has  not,  may  not,  cannot  have.' 
Answer  (as  revealed  by  Echo,  in  a  scene  repeating  a  device  familiar  to  both 
pastoral  literature  and  the  drama) :  a  hu^and. 
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lover,  and  three  shepherdesses  severally  described  as  '  sad,' 
'  distressed,'  and  '  wavering ' ;  while  the  comic  personages 
form  a  vivacious  crew  who  carry  on  amongst  themselves 
a  practical  joke  unmistakeably  akin  to  the  imposition  prac- 
tised upon  Falstaff  in  the  last  act  of  The  Merry  Wives '. 
But  the  dial<^e  is  in  general  brisk  almost  to  a  fault ;  and 
the  production  as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  obnoxious  to 
the  imputation  that  it  remains  on  the  level  of  the  common- 
place. On  the  contrary,  it  gives  proof  of  a  strong  dramatic 
capacity,  unluckily  applied  to  an  utterly  artificial  species, 
which  had  not  yet  been  freed  from  trammels  such  as  in  truth 
might  have  been  ignored  without  much  loss  to  literature. 
plays  aa-  The  very  curious  play  published  in  1651  as  '  translated 
^**^*J.  out  of  Aristophanes  his  Plutus  by  Thomas  Randolph,' 
•>«  uHsaiia-  with  the  superscription  of  '  nKovrwpOaXiiia  YIXovToyofiia, 
-*^?^  a  pleasant  cemedie  entituUd  Hey  for  Honesty,  Down  witk 
Knavery^  further  purports  on  its  title-page  to  be  'augmented' 
by  its  publisher  '  F.  J.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  date  of 
1651  fits  it  so  much  better  than  any  date  before  1635, 
that  inasmuch  as  it  was  never  included  in  any  authoritative 
edition  of  Randolph's  writings,  no  sufficient  reason  seems 
to  exist  for  ascribing  it  to  him  ^. 

A  Latin  comedy  entitled  Comelianum  Dolum,  which  was 
entered   in   the   Stationers'    Register  as  by  '  T.  R.,'  with 

'  This  scene  (act  iii,  sc.  4)  is  printed  in  Hal li well -Phillipps'  lUustraliota  of 
Uu  Fairy  Mythology  of  a  MuUutntHtr  Nighfi  Dnam  {Shatt^mn  Socut/s 
Publicalioni,  1B45).  The  sham  fairies  recite  some  creditable  rimed  Latin 
verse. — The  mad  AmynCas'  delusion  (act  liL  sc  3)  that  Mopsus  is  a  dog 
(with  a  fine  classical  pedigree)  was  doubtless  suggested  by  a  wcU-known 
passage  in  Kiitg  Ltar. 

'  This  was  effectively  shown  in  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  edition  which 
appeaj'ed  in  Tht  Saturday  Rtvita,  August  31,  1675.— The  play  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  notice.  The  simple  plot  of  the  PIhIm  is  expanded  by  divera 
additions.  Poverty  ('Penia  Poverty,  or  Penia  Penniless')  engages  in  an 
attempt  at  armed  resistance ;  and  the  action,  after  being  in  other  ways 
varied,  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  the  god  of  Wealth  with  Uistress 
Honesty,  'an  honest  scrivener's  daughter.'  The  locality  of  the  comedy  is, 
in  order  to  invest  it  with  the  force  of  a  satire  applicable  to  the  times, 
transplanted  to  London  ;  and  Plutus  becomes  the  son  and  heir  of  Pinchback 
Truepenny.  The  social,  political  and  literary  foibles  of  the  age  are  so 
vividly  touched,  that  Ibis  comedy  possesses  an  interest  independent  of  its 
literary  merits.  Among  the  more  broadly  comic  scenes  one  (act  iii.  sc.  i) 
will  be  noticed,  where  Poverty  marshals  her  forces  led  by  Higgen  (cC 
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a.  complimentary  description  well  suited  to  turn,  has  been 
thought  assignable  to  more  than  one  other  writer  of  the 
age*,  but  may  be  passed  by  here.  Whether  or  not  this  play 
is  to  be  added  to  his  achievements,  it  is  clear  that  Randolph 
was  a  genuine  classical  scholar  of  the  lighter  type,  whose 
love  for  our  national  dramatic  literature,  apparent  from 
the  allusions  to  Shakspere  and  other  English  dramatists 
scattered  through  his  pages,  might  have  helped  to  secure 
to  him  a  position  of  importance  in  a  period  in  which  he 
was  not  to  survive  to  play  a  part. 

Another  'son'  of  Ben  Jonson's  was  William  Cart-  miuam 
WRIGHT,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Fantastic  School  of  J^'^J^*' 
poets,  who  flourished  in  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns,  and  1643). 
author  of  a  few  dramatic  works  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Cartwright,  who  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as,  according  to 
Wood,  'the   most   florid   and   seraphical   preacher  in  the 
University'   of  Oxford,   was   an  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  after  suffering  a  brief  imprisonment 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  War,  died  at  Oxford  of 
the  so-called  camp  disease,  on  November  29,  1643,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.     The  poetical  works  of  this 
writer,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  measure  of 
favour  with  his  literary  contemporaries  *,  are  chiefly  valuable 

Fletcher's  Ttu  Btggars'  Busk,  anit,  vol.  ii.  p.  735),  by  Btud,  '  a  worthy  Scot 
of  gallant  race  '  who  left  one  of  his  two  arms  behind  him  at  Chevy  Chase, 
by  ■  Caradoc,  true  lord  of  Wales,'  and  by 

'brave  Redshank  too,  Tennock  by  name, 
Wonder  of  Redshanks  and  Hibeniia's  fame' — 
an  '  all-roond '  representative  body,  or  '  FalstaS's  regiment,"  as  their  com- 
mander calls  them.  In  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  Pope,  whose  authority  has 
come  to  an  end  under  the  new  rigimt,  in  vain  seeks  to  recover  it  by  a  free 
use  of  the  Spiritual  Treasure  at  his  command,  and  finishes  with  a  ribald 
doggrel,  Aristophanic  at  all  events  in  its  impudence.  The  rhythm  of  the 
equally  indecorous  Thrtllantto  in  act  ii.  sc.  1  is  genuinely  spirited.  If 
Randolph  was  innocent  of  all  this,  he  had  an  imitator  of  cognste  vtrve. — 
(The  Plulu3  of  Aristophanes  was  performed  in  the  original  Greek  at  Zurich 
in  1531,  on  which  occasion  Zwingli,  being  eiperienced  in  music,  '  modos 
fecit.'  See  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Arnold  Hug  (Zurich, 
1874),  in  Syiti's  Hislorisdi*  Ztilscktift,  vol.  xxiv,  (1876),  p.  474). 

'  See  Fleay,  and  Lee,  «.». 

*  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  volume  containing  Cartwright's  CemeJit, 
Tngi-Comedua,  talii  ol/ur  Fotms  (i6s')  is  filled  by  memorial  and  commen- 
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to  us  as  examples  of  the  extreme  developement  of  pane- 
gyrical poetry — a  species  apt  at  times  to  soar  to  the  dizziest 
heights  in  order  to  drop  into  bathos.  Cartwright's  pen 
devoted  itself  with  special  willii^ess  to  the  praises  of  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Family' — as  well  as  of 
great  noblemen,  bishops,  and  peeresses,  and  here  and  there 
a  man  of  letters.  The  extravagant  conceits  with  which 
he  intersperses  his  poetry  are  signally  characteristic  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  thoi^h  he  translated  parts 
of  both  Horace  and  Martial,  he  learnt  from  them  neither 
the  grace  nor  the  force  which  are  to  be  found  in  simplicity. 
His^hv^'  This  radical  defect  is  apparent  in  the  three  'tr^- 
'*"'*'^  comedies'  which  remain  from  the  hand  of  this  author. 
They  are  one  and  all  thoroi^hly  fantastic  in  both  subject 
and  treatment;  and  a  fatal  artificiality  deprives  them  of 
Thf  Royal  any  real  interest.  The  story  of  The  Royal  Slave  {per- 
^^•"^  formedj  with  music  by  Henry  Lawes,  before  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Christ  Church  in  1656,  when  it  gave  so  much 
delight  to  the  Queen  that  it  was  in  the  same  year  acted  by 
the  Kill's  company  at  Hampton  Court)  tells  the  adventures 
of  an  Ephesian,  who,  when  a  prisoner  at  the  Persian  Court, 
is  'adorned  with  all  the  Robes  of  Majesty'  and  invested 
with  '  all  Privileges  for  three  full  days,  that  he  may  do 
what  he  will,  and  then  certainly  be  led  to  death.'    Within 

datory  venes,  among  tbem  contributions  by  Heiity  Lawes  (who  set  soma 
of  CartwTJ^t's  songs  to  music)  and  Izaak  Walton.  The  remainder  are 
largely  by  Oxonians  and  Templars ;  and  although  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  poets  of  lliis  age,  especially  those  who  were  '  sw<uii  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,' 
were  adepts  in  the  art  of  '  mutual  congratulation,'  the  cotatnSHS  is  par- 
ticiiJarlf  striking  in  Cartwright's  case.  Ben  Jonson  himself  said  of  him,  in 
his  own  venerable  way:  '  Hy  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man.'  Bishop 
Fell  of  Oxford  declared  that  '  Cartwrigbt  was  the  utmost  man  could  come 
to.'  King  Charles  I  wore  mourning  on  the  day  of  his  burial  in  Christ 
Church  CathedraL  Cartwright's  hatred  of  the  Puritans  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  Thi  OrdiHory;  see  especially  the  conclusion,  with  its 
reference  to  the  migrations  to  New  England,  where  a  ready  reception  is 
promised  to  such  as  will  nose 

'a  little  treason  'gainst  the  King, 
Bark  sometbbg  at  the  bishops.' 
'  His  ffommbtr,  or  Sigttal  Dayts  obstrvtd  id  that  MotOk  m  nlaHoH  lo  Ikt 
Crotm  and  Reyal  Family,  was  published  posthumously  in    1671.    See 
Hr.  BuUcd's  notice  of  him  in  vol  ix  of  7A#  Di^ianaty  o/NatioiuU  Biogiupky 
(1887). 
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these   three    days   his   heroic   courage  and   magnanimity 
converts  King  Arsamnes  into  an  admiring  friend  and  ally. 
The  plot  of  Tfu  Lady-Errant  (first  printed  1651)  is  even  TiuLady 
more  fanciful ;  it  is  in  part  a  reproduction  of  the  fancy  of  fZ!'%.t) 
a  women's  commonwealth  already  made  familiar  to  the 
stage  by  Fletcher's  The  Sea  Voyage ' ;  but  the  character  of 
the  Lady-Errant  herself  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  action  by  no  means  dramatically 
effective.      Finally,    The    Siege,  or  Love's   Convert  (first  TluSup 
printed   1 651)  borrows  part  of  its  plot  from  a  not  very  ^^' '  ^''* 
impressive  anecdote  related  of  Pausantas  by  Plutarch  in 
his  Life  of  Cimon  *.    According  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
story  given  in  the  play,  Leucasia,  a  vii^n  of  Byzantium, 
is  sent  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyrant  Misander,  whom  her 
father  has  persuaded  her  to  kill  in  his  slumbers,  but  on 
suddenly  awaking  he  stabs  her  while  she  is  withdrawing 
irresolute.     There  is  nothing   dramatic   in  this;   and   the 
remainder  of  the  play  is  occupied  in  the  conversion  of 
the  tyrant  into  a  virtuous  lover  by  means  of  Leucasia's 
eloquence. 

All  these  plays  are  thoroi^hly  rhetorical  in  manner. 
The  serious  dialogue  is  elevated  in  sentiment,  and  occa- 
sionally graceful  in  form ;  but  we  miss  any  real  play  of 
passion  or  depth  of  pathos  springing  from  a  truly  dramatic 
imagination.  The  comic  scenes  ate  almost  wholly  conven- 
tional ;  for  of  comic  power  Cartwright  seems  to  have  been 
devoid.  More  or  less  absorbed  in  the  Ufa  of  his  university, 
though  under  aspects  more  important  than  those  which 
occupied  Randolph,  Cartwright  must  have  been  without  the 
wider  experience  of  men  and  manners  which  in  a  comic 
dramatist  so  often  serves  as  a  substitute  for  originality. 
In  his  comedy  of  The  Ordinary  (first  printed  1651)  he  rs« 
undertook  to  essay  a  picture  of  real  life  in  Jonson's  manner  ;  5^f^||^, 
but  he  confesses  in  the  Frolc^e  that  he  has  only  obtained 

'  Cf.  auU,  vol.  ii.  p.  708. 

'  Cap.  6.  Mr.  Flety  says  that  the  stoiy  a  reproduced  in  the  Daamtrom, 
bat  I  cannot  identify  his  reference. — It  tuts  been  treated  by  a  modern 
Gcnnaa  dramatist,  Heinrich  Kruse,  in  the  ttsgedy,  Dot  MOMtti  voh 
Bytatu  (Leipzig,  1877}. 
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his  materials  at  second-hand '.  The  result  is  that  this 
play  is  one  of  the  least  enjoyable  productions  of  its  kind. 
A  flimsy  plot  serves  as  the  opportunity  for  depicting  the 
ways  of  life  of  a  gang  of  rascals,  ruffians,  and  tricksters, 
the  scum  of  London  society,  who  use  as  the  centre  of  their 
operations  a  dining-club  at  a  tavern, — the  '  Ordinary'  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  play.  Jonson  was  the  model  whom 
Cartwright  followed  in  passages  as  well  as  in  the  general 
conception  of  thb  comedy*;  but  the  phase  of  manners 
which  is  depicted  in  part  of  it  might  have  been  suggested 
by  numerous  passages  in  other  dramatists.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  play  abounds  in  satire  against  the  Puritans. 
Cartwright's  comic  and  serious  styles  are  equally  fluent ; 
but  he  has  no  power  of  original  characterisation,  and  no 
native  spring  of  humour  ^  In  occasional  grossness  this 
eminent  Oxford  divine  was  capable  of  equalling  most  of 
the  dramatists  contemporary  with  himself. 

MP*r  Jasper  Mayne  (1604-1672),  Archdeacon  of  Chichester 

(1604-        ^^'^   translator  of  Lucian,  was   a  friend   and   admirer  of 
"67a).  Cartwright  and  of  Cartwright's  literary  chief,  Ben  Jonson*  ; 

and  both  of  the  plays  preserved  from  his  hand  belong  in 
date  of  composition  to  the  period  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  For  in  1639  he  accepted  a  College  living, 
and  though  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  cherished  till  a  late 
date  a  liking  for  'acting  students,'  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  ended  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1672,  was  spent 

'      '  His  conversation  will  not  yet  supply 
Follies  enough  to  make  a  comedy ; 

Scenes,  which  perhaps  you  should  see  iiv'd  elsewhere,' 
'  See  Gifford's  note  to  Jonson's  Alckemiat  (act  i.  sc.  i ;  vol.  iv.  p.  3a) ;  and 
cf.,  as  having  suggested  the  elaborate  description  of  a  '  military  dinner '  in 
Tlu  Ordinary  (act  li.  sc.  i),  the  speech  of  the  Cook  in  Jonson's  masque  of 
IfefituH/s  TriHMph. — See  also  the  gambling  scene  in  an  Ordioary  in 
Hiddleton's  MiiJuulmas  Term  {ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  514},  and  cf.  Dekker's  Tht 
Whort  of  Babylon  (vol.  ii.  p.  aia  in  iVoris). 

■  The  antiquary  Moth,  who  indulges  in  what  is  meant  for  Chaucerian 
English,  is  not  a  felicitous  effort — Cartwright  overflowed  with  wit  as  dis- 
tinguiahed  from  humour ;  see  for  instance  his  A  New  Year's  Gift  to  Brian 
Lord  Bishop  ofSarum,  upon  ike  Aulhor'i  tHttriHg  into  Holy  OnUrs. 

*  See  the  extravagantly  encomiastic  lines  by  him  prefixed  to  Cartwright's 
PotHU,  and  his  contribution  to  Johsohus  VitHus. 
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apart  from  such  pursuits.  His  comedy  The  City-Match^,  JJ**^**" 
which  was  acted  before  the  King  and  the  Queen  at  1639). 
Whitehall,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1639.  Mayne  depre- 
cates the  application  of  severe  criticism  to  this  comedy,  and 
it  has  in  truth  little  to  commend  it  but  a  certain  fluency  of 
style'.  The  action  is  in  part  extravagantly  farcical',  and 
the  course  taken  by  it  is  morally  unsatisfactory.  So  trifling 
a  production  should  not  be  broken  on  a  wheel ;  but  Mayne 
was  in  Orders  when  he  wrote  this  play,  though  not  as  yet 
celebrated  as  'theologus  accurate  doctus  et  annunciator 
evangel  ii  disertus.' 

Mayne's  second  play,  The  Amorous  War,  a  tragi-comedy 
printed  in  1648,  has  a  plot  of  extravagant  absurdity.  The 
Thracian  princess  Roxane,  with  whom  King  Archidamus 
of  Bithynia  had  run  away,  is  taken  prisoner  with  her  ladies 
in  a  war  of  retaliation  waged  against  the  Bithynians  by  her 
brother  King  Eurymedon,  But  they  escape  and  come  into 
the  Bithynian  camp, to  offer  their  assistance  in  the  war,and 
otherwise  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  their  unsus- 
pecting husbands.  The  faithfulness  of  King  Archidamus, 
which  is  not  imitated  by  his  lords,  may  be  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  conjugal  virtues  of  Charles  I ;  for  the 
writer  is  at  no  pains  to  disguise  his  political  sentiments  *. 

<  Printed  in  voL  xiii  of  Hulitt's  Dixislty. 

*  With  this  tow  opinioD  of  T/u  City-Match  that  of  Pepys  is  in  accord, 
wl)0  saw  it  on  September  aS,  1:668,  and  thought  it  '  but  a  silly  play.'  In 
■7S5  ''  was  performed  under  the  title  of  Tht  Sdutturt,  or  T/u  City  Maieh, 
with  some  additions  to  the  fourth  act  by  Wiiliam  Bromfield  (see  Gcnest, 
vol,  iv.  p.  409)  ;  and  in  183B  J.  R.  P1anch6  produced  a  comedy  called 
Thf  Mtnkant%  Wtiditig,  or  London  Frolics  in  1638,  principally  taken  from 
Tht  City-Match,  but  also  in  part  founded  upon  Cooke's  Gtiun^s  Tu  Quoqut 
and  Chapman's  Tht  fytthai't  Ttan  {tb.  vol.  x.  p.  439), 

'  The  funny  scene  in  which  the  drunken  Timothy  is  exhibited  as  a  talking 
fish  recalls  the  mummy  in  Gay,  Pope  and  Arbuthnot's  fiu'ce  of  Thiw  Hours 
aflrr Marruig*.  Seathrid  says  that  he  hates  bis  son  'worse  than  a  firii^ 
scat:    (We  are  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.) 

'  If  it  were  reall,  I  expect 
That  pas*ae:es  so  fit  for  History, 
Shall  not  scape  Mtreurin  or  ScoHi-Giutttts ; 
But  shortly  be  recorded  with  the  Deedes 
Of  Dimocralict*  John,  or  the  Rid-noid  Burgtaai, 
Who  enacts  Ordinance  in  Sackt ;  or  with 
The  Life  and  Death  of  pnachiiig  Not,  and  Rowland.' 
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A  great  deal  of  licentiousness  is  to  be  found  in  some  cA 
the  scenes  of  this  play,  to  which  a  certain  merit  of  bright- 
ness and  animation  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  contains  an 
extremely  pretty  lyric,  beginning  'Time  is  a  feather'd 
thing '.' 

Thjmat  Thomas  MaV  (1595-1650)  is  best  known  by  his  History 

{'MO-  °^  ****  Long  Parliament.  As  a  dramatist  he  is  hardly  likely 
i^>  to  be  criticised  with  the  d^ree  of  animus  that  led  his  early 
associate  Clarendon  to  describe  him  as  one  who  in  his  later 
days  'seemed  to  all  men  to  have  lost  his  wits  when  he 
left  his  honesty;  and  so  shortly  after  died  miserable  and 
neglected/  May  Had  no  reason  for  rejoicit^  in  his  early 
intimacy  with  Clarendon,  whose  portrait  of  htm  is  more 
enduring  than  brass  ;  but  no  very  different  impression  is 
left  by  a  summary  of  his  character  and  career  from  the  pen 
of  a  living  historian  unsurpassed  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  *.  May's  dramatic  efforts  constituted 
his  first  essays  in  literature,  to  which  he  turned  as  the  diligent 
son  of  a  prod^l  father,  being  prevented  by  an  impediment 
in  his  speech  from  trying  his  fortunes  in  professional  life. 
His  first  piece  was  7"*^  ^«r,  acted  in  i6ao';  a  comedy, 
ifiaTj  which,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  nature  of  its  under- 
»)■  plot,  is  in  many  respects  deserving  of  praise.  Its  main-plot 
is  both  it^enious  and  interesting  * ;  the  action  progresses 

*  His  wu  poiDted  out  to  me  t^  the  Ute  Hr.  F.  T.  pBlETave.— The  umf 
ia  printed  in  the  Ute  Professor  Htary  Moriey's  Tht  King  and  Hu  Cemmotu 
(r86S). 

■  Compare  with  the  chtracter  of  May  in  Port  I  of  Clarendon's  L^  (edn. 
1897,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  [he  notice  of  llim  by  Hr.  C.  H.  Firth  in  vol.  zxxvii  of 
Tht  DuUoHaiy  o/Nalional  Biogmfky  (i894\  See  also  Uarvell's  Tom  Ma/a 
Dtaih  in  his  (Tonlf,  ed.  Grosarl  (FuUer  Worthies  Series),  vol.  i.  p.  337.— 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  circumstances  of  Hay's  death,  he  waa 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Council  of  State;  and 
the  subsequent  treatmeot  of  his  remains  and  monument  are  not  very  much 
to  the  purpose. 

*  Reprinted  in  vol.  xi  of  Hazlitt's  Dodaby. — Tin  Htir  was  altered  in 
1709  by  Mr*.  CarroU,  under  the  title  of  TlitSlvitHHm»t,orTht  SalamoMa 
Doelor  Oul-plotUd.  Genest  (vol.  ii.  p.  364)  says  that  this  play  is 'wretchedly 
inferior '  to  its  original. 

*  It  turns  principally  on  the  design  of  a  cruel  father,  by  giving  out  his 
absent  son  •*  dead,  to  attract  a  wealthy  suitor  to  his  daughter  and  'heir'; 
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with  great  spirit ;  and  several  passages  of  the  play  are 
notable  both  for  an  element  of  genuine  pathos,  and  for  con- 
wderable  beauty  of  diction.     Tke  Old  Couple '  (possibly,  as  7a«  ow 
Mr.  Fleay  surmises  ',  written  before  The  Heir)  is  a  rhetorical  ffjl^^s, 
comedy  in  verse,  not  devoid  of  fluency  or  occasional  grace, 
but  undistinguished  by  dramatic  merits  *. 

May's  remainii^  plays  are  tragedies  on  classical  subjects.  His 
The  Tragedy  of  Antigone,  tke  Theban  Princess,  printed  in  ^^^^ 
1631,  is  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  Endymion  Porter,  ^tbjieta. 
a  liberal  patron  to  many  poets,  and  a  preface  on  the  nature 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.     The  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Queen 
of  ^gypt,  acted  in  1636  and  printed  in  1639,  covers  much 
the  same  historical  ground  as  Shakspere's  play ;  and  was 
followed  by  The  Tragedy  of  Julia  Agrippina,  Empress  of 
Rome,3.(AtA  in  i6a8  and  also  printed  in  1639*.     He  also 
wrote  a  Latin  play  entitled  Julius  Caesar. 

Mr.  Fleay,  on  grounds  which  appear  to  me  insufficient  Jfciys(i) 
for  such  an  assumption,  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  May  the  ^Z^'i^ati 
authorship  of  the  iine  old  tragedy  of  AVe,  printed  in  1634'. 
Before  accepting  this  supposition,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
trace  a  close  resemblance  in  the  style  of  this  play  to  that 
of  May's  acknowledged  tragedies  and  some  degree  of 
continuity  between  it  and  Agrippina.  Nero  is,  however, 
manifestly  the  work  of  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  such 
as  May  undoubtedly  was,  and  the  theme  must  have  had 
special  interest  for  the  translator  and  continuer  of  Lucan. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  work  of  a  dramatic  poet  capable  of 
writing  admirable  blank  verse  of  the  stronger  sort,  and 

the  device  is  frustrated  bjr  the  re-appeaisnce  of  the  son  and  the  Jnliet-like 
conatuicy  of  LeucothoC  to  the  oSspnag  of  her  father's  enemy. 
>  Reprinted  in  vol  xii  of  HaiUtf  s  DtxU^. 

*  English  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Uay  should  have  imitated  a  well-known  passage  in 
M«di€th  (act  V.  sc.  5 :  '  The  lime  has  been,  &c')  in  both  these  plays  ;  see 
Tht  Hot,  act  iii.  sc  a  and  Tin  Old  Couplt,  act  ii.  A  scene  in  TItt  Htir 
(act  iv.  sc.  i)  adds  another  to  the  several  examples  already  quoted  [ohU, 
Tol.  it.  p.  134)  of  imitations  of  Dogberry's  address  to  the  Watch  in  Much  Ado 
about  NoOang. — One  of  the  characteis  in  Tht  Old  CoupU  is,  for  no  obvious 
reasoD,  named  Euphues. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  last  two,  see  Genest,  vol.  z.  pp.  49-50. 

*  Reprinted  in  voL  i  of  Hr.  Bullen's  ColkcUoit  0/ Old EKglisk  Ptayt  (iSSa); 
and  in  a  votune  of  the  Mtrmtid  Stria. 
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often  pithy  in  the  substance  of  his  diction.  The  canvas 
is  crowded  with  characters,  but  they  are  graphically  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  whole  picture  of  the  feather-brained 
despot  and  his  strangely-assorted  surroundings  is,  without 
any  slavish  dependence  on  Tacitus  and  the  other  classical 
authorities,  skilful  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  its  details 
as  well  as  striking  in  its  total  effect. 

Among  the  dramatists  of  this  period  SiR  John  SUCK- 
LING (1609-1641  or  1642^),  lai^ely  by  reason  of  his  active 
personality,  holds  a  somewhat  prominent  place.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  courtier  of  James  I,  and  himself  a  favourite  of 
society,  a  traveller  and  a  campaigner; — in  1639  he  raised 
a  troop  of  horse,  at  a  cost  which  their  services  by  no  means 
repaid,  for  King  Charles  against  the  Scotch.  '  Good,  easy 
Suckling' (as  one  of  Steele's  heroines  calls  him)  seems  to 
have  addressed  himself  to  authorship  with  the  buoyancy 
which  sustained  him  in  his  other  enterprises'.  Both  his 
verse  and  his  prose,  though  not  extensive  in  quantity,  are  so 
full  of  vivacity  that  he  holds  a  place  of  his  own  among  the 
Tht  Cavalier  poets  of  his  times.     None  of  his  writings  are  more 

(pr.^iLf,).  sparkling  and  pleasing  than  passages  in  his  odd  comedy  of 
The  Goblins  (printed  in  1646),  a  production  which  defies— 
and  as  a  drama  hardly  deserves — analysis.  The  conduct  of 
its  plot  is  at  once  dragging  and  breathless.  The  '  goblins,' 
it  may  be  expedient  to  note,  are  no  real  goblins,  but  thieves 
who  under  their  chief  Tamoren  frighten  the  kingdom  of 
'  Francelia '  by  their  devils'  pranks,  and  deal  out  a  rough 
kind  of  justice  in  the  fashion  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men ;  and  their  chief  is  in  reality  not  a  king  of  thieves  at 
all,  but  the  surviving  head  of  a  fallen  noble  family.  The 
course  of  the  action  in  this  Bohemian  Arcadia  is  utterly 
bewildering ;  but  opportunity  is  found  for  much  pretty 
writing — especially  in  the  love-scenes  of  the  innocent  little 
Reginella — and    for  some   smart  touches  of  literary  and 

'  Tht  Poims,  Flays  and  olhtr  Rtmaim  of  Sir  John  Sudling.  With  Life, 
&c.     By  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  a  vols,,  1874. 

*  See  his  pamphlet  of  advice  to  the  King,  noted  in  SlaU  Paptrs,  DotmsHc, 
Charia  I,  1640-1,  p.  531,  This  volume  contains  other  references  to 
Suckling. 
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social  criticism.  One  finds  some  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  this  sprightly  fancy  could  have  stood  the  test 
of  stage- performance ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  scenes 
and  the  intermixture  of  lively  dialc^ue  with  music,  songs, 
and  a  superabundance  of  action  may  have  taken  away  the 
breath  of  tlie  spectators,  and  carried  them  00  with  victorious 
speed  to  the  rather  calmer  close  of  the  piece  ^. 

Suckling's  tragedy  of  Aglaura  (acted  by  1638,  perhaps  A^aaita 
even  before  The  Goblins*,  and  printed   1646)  is  in  many  J^\^ 
of  its  passages  almost  equally  characteristic  of  its  author,  pr.  1646)- 
whose  wit  and  lyric  power  create  their  own  opportunities* 
for  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  sombre  and  sanguinary 
plot.     This  ]ilay  is  further  distinguished  among  the  trage- 
dies of  this  period  by  a  rapidity  of  action  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  necessity  to  the  writer  ;  and  by  some  touches 
of  genuine  passion.     In  the  last  act  (where  the  heroine  by 
a  fatal  error  kills  her  husband  instead  of  the  lascivious  King) 
the  horrors  are  piled  up  so  unsparingly  that  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  play  at  the  Court  the  author  was  fain  to 
compose  another  conclusion,  in  which  both  the  King  and 
Aglaura  are  kept  alive  *.     The  Sad  One  (printed   1658),   Thi 

SadOtu 

'  Diyden,  ID  the  Preface  to  rA<r»H^j<,  declares  that  Suckling'aRegiiiella   ^^- '  5*)- 
ia  'an  open  imitation  t>(  Sholupere's  Miranda,'  and  that  'bis  spirita,  though 
OHiiiterfeiE,  yet  are  copies  from  Ariel.' 

'  See  Fleay,  ". '.,  vol,  ii.  p.  355.  The  initial  coat  of  this  play  was  great ; 
•nd  Suckling,  with  '  unheard-of  prodigality,  gave  eight  or  ten  new  suits  of 
clothes  to  the  phyen.'  The  Folio  edition  of  Aglaura  was  ridiculed  for  its 
site  and  amount  of  margin  in  some  rather  sprightly  lines  by  Richard  Brom« 
(see  Works,  voL  ii),  who  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  duodecimos : 
*  Give  me,'  he  says, 

'  the  sociable  Pocket-books. 
These  emp^  Folios  only  please  the  Cooks.' 

*  The  former  partly  in  the  wit-combat  between  the  'platonique  'Semanthe 
(who  is  '  of  the  new  religion  in  love,'  preached  by  Fletcher's  Faithiiil  Shep- 
herdess and  by  Lovel  in  Jonson'a  T/uT/tw/HH)  and  two  young  Lords  'anti- 
platoniques  ' ;  the  latter  in  two  well-known  songs,  '  Why  so  pale  and  wan. 
fond  Lover,'  and  '  No,  no,  fair  Heretic '  (act  iv.  sc  i; — which  are  also 
printed  among  Suckling's  miscellaneous  poems. 

»     'Tia  strange  perchance  (you'll  think)  thai  she  that  died 
At  Christmas,  should  at  Easter  be  a  bride.' 

Prologui  to  Ifu  Court 
Flecknoc,  in  his  Short  Disamrst  en  Uu  EHglitk  Stagi  (dted  by  Genest, 
vol.  z.  p.  aso),  mentions  ■  witty  saying  with  respect  to  A^tru,  'that 
VOL.  III.  L 
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which  is  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  Aglaura,  and  contains  one  or  two  of  those  vigorous 
and  pleasing  descriptive  touches  in  which  the  author  of  The 
Wedding  excelled. 
Brtnuorali  The  tragedy  of  Brennoralt  (printed  1646)  is  a  less  effec- 
\P>'-  '040;-  tiyg  play  than  Aglaura,  inasmuch  as  the  plot  lacks  real 
concentration  of  interest.  The  relation  between  Almerius 
and  Iphigene,  which  at  first  seems  to  show  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  friendship  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  in 
Fletcher's  tragedy,  proves  to  have  been  simply  one  of  mutual 
attraction  between  a  man  and  a  di^^ised  woman ;  and  the 
character  of  the  hero  proper  of  the  drama,  the  noble-minded 
'  discontent '  Brennoralt,  savours  of  rhetorical  effort.  The 
play  is,  however,  curious  as  containii^  some  very  palpable 
allusions  to  the  political  situation  of  the  times — for  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  '  Lithuanians  '  with  the 
Scotch.  '  Religion '  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  rebellion  which  seeks  to  secure  the  support  of  Bren- 
noralt; and  the  '  Lithuanians'  (the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid 
in  Poland)  are  derisively  informed,  in  the  spirit  of  Churchill's 
satire,  that  they  'had  of  all  least  reason'  to  rebel — 


SMacittity  Suckling,  who  in  his  Session  of  the  Poets  showed  himself 
{1603-  the  most  reckless  of  free-lances,  iielonged  to  no  particular 
■639)-  group  or  school  of  dramatists;  but  in  his  companion  in 
arms,  Shackerley  Maemion  (1603-1639)',  we  have 
another  of  the  humbler  followers  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  was, 
like  May,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  his  estate ;  his  life  in  London  seems  to 
have  been  animated  by  the  wish  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  his 
branch  of  an  ancient  family.  In  1638  he  took  service  in 
Sir  John  Suckling's  troop  of  horse,  but  after  the  winter 
expedition  was  invalided  at  York  and  returned  to  London, 

'twas  full  of  fine  flowers,  bul  tbey  seemed   ralher  stuck,  than   growiag 
there.' 

'  Thi  Dmmatic  Works  of  SfiacietUy  Marmton.  With  Prefatory  Memoir, 
Introduction,  sad  Notes.  (By  James  Maidment  and  W.  H.  Logan.  Edin- 
buijrh,  1875.) 
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where  he  died  in  January  1659,     He  was   author  of  an 
elaborate  '  moral '  (i.  e.  psychological)  poem  entitled  Cupid 
and  Psyche  {i637)>  which  he  presented  to  Charles  Lewis, 
the  prudent  eldest  son  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  ;  but  his 
plays  are  distinguished  rather  by  the  accomplishments  of 
a  scholar  (Mannion  had  been  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford)  than  by  dramatic  power.   Indeed,  IfoUand's  LeagTter  HeltoHcTs 
(acted  and  printed  1632)  may  almost  be  said  to  resemble  f^^^ 
an  attempt  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  few  chapters  of  Theo-  pi.  163a). 
phrastus  or  one  of  his  later  imitators.     The  main  plot — 
which  turns  on  the  rescue  of  Philautus*  ^  nobler  self  from 
the  fatuity  of  his  conceit  by  a  virtuous  lady  who  in  the  end 
proves  to  be  his  sister — is  moral  in  intention,  but  undra- 
matic  in  execution;  the  second  plot,  concerned  with  the 
siege  of  the  infamous  locality  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
play  *,  is  full  of  grossness  unredeemed  by  humour.    A  Fine  A  Fine 
Companion  (acted  by  1633,  and  printed  in  the  same  year)  is  /j^^J^""* 
a  comedy  <rf  a  very  similar  kind.     Although  the  Prologue,   i^.  -uid 
which  borrows  part  of  its  phraseology  from  Persius,  raises  ^'"■'"33J. 
a  hope  of  better  things,  the  plot  of  the  play  proves  to  be 
of  a  quite  ordinary  type,  being  designed  to  set  forth  how — 

'Wealth  shall  be  put  back,  when  wit  shall  thrive'; 
and  how  scheming  and  doting  old  age  are  alike  impotent 
against  the  passionate  determination  of  youth  *.  The  more 
sustained  passages  of  this  comedy  are,  as  a  rule,  well  written, 
but  the  characters  (including  a  variety  of  the  Bobadil 
species)  and  the  situations  are  alike  devoid  of  originality. 
The  title  of  the  play  would  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  popular  song  *. 

The  Antiquary^,  acted  by  1636  and  printed  in  1641,  is 

'  Another  name  from  Eufhuti. 

*  A  pamphlet  which  bears  the  same  title,  but  has  little  or  no  comiezion 
with  the  play,  was  printed  in  the  same  year  }  and  other  evidence  exists  of 
the  notoriety  of  the  place. 

'  The  Prologue  lakes  a  very  high  tone,  but  sensibly  deprecates  written 
appeals  against  the  popular  verdict  by  means  of  Commendatory  Epistles. 
See  Fleay,  u.  s.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-7,  for  su^ested  explanations  of  the  al' 
in  this  Prologue,  and  of  theatrical  allusions  in  Hoilan^s  Ltagurr. 

*  See  act  iv.  sc,  :. 

*  Printed  in  vol.  iii  of  Tlit  Andiitl  Briiisk  Drama,  and  in  voL  1 
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TitAnii-    a  third  comedy  eiusdem  farinae.   It  is  written  with  a  certain 

?^^j        elegance  of  manner;  but  the  personage  from  whom  the 

1636:  play  takes  its  title,  the  antiquary  Veterano,  is  the  mere 

^' '  *        outline  of  an  individuality ;  and  his  foible,  which  has  been 

treated  with  such  excellent  effect  in  literature,  cannot,  as 

here  exhibited,  be  said  to  rise  even   to  the  dignity  of  a 

'  humour.'     In  other  words,  the  character  is  well  imagined, 

but  not  put  to  any  use  such  as  true  comic  genius  would 

have  found  for  it  ^ 


5iV^Wm  Sir  John  DenhaM  (1615-1688),  the  author  of  Cooper's 

(1615-        ■^'^^'  *  poem  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  literature 
1688).         by  reason  both  of  its  theme  and  of  the  form  of  its  verse, 
ThtSophy   seems  only  to  have  composed  a  single  play*.     The  Sophy. 
1641-         acted  at  Blackfriars  in  1641,  and  printed  in  the  following 
pr.  164a).     year,  was  written  after  its  author  had  already  par^hrased 
in  English  verse  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid  (not  printed 
till  many  years  afterwards),  and  when  he  must  have  been 
engaged  upon  his  celebrated  descriptive  poem,  of  which  the 
first  edition  likewise  appeared  in  1642.     In  obedience  to 
the  advice  of  King  Charles,  Denham  abstained  from  writing 
verse  while  engaged  in  the  active  political  service  of  the 
Crown,  of  which  he  deserved  so  well ;  in  his  old  age  he 
was  himself  involved  in  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  the 
tragic  catastrophes  which  diversified  the   merry  times  of 
Charles  II.     The  Sophy  on  its  production  met  with  extra- 
ordinary praise  ^     Its  celebrity  is  no  doubt  attributable  in 
part  to  the  impressive  character  of  its  versification.     Den- 
ham's   '  majesty '    and   '  strength '    arc    acknowledged   by 
Dryden  and  by  Pope ;  and  in  these  respects  The  Sophy  is 

'  A  play  called  Tht  Ctafly  Mtrdiatil.  or  Thi  SouUiet'J  CiHttn  was  attri* 
bated  to  Mannion  in  Warburton's  list  ;  but  Mr  Pleay  is  inclined  to  usign  it 
to  William  Bonen,  observing  that  '  Harmian  took  care  not  to  leave  his  pUys 
unpublished.'    {EHgliah  Drama,  vol  i.  p.  39.) 

*  He  also  came  forward  to  complete  *  the  Matchless  Orinda's'  translatioD 
of  Corneille's  Pomfa,  at  which  she  had  lell  the  iifth  act  unwritten  at  the 
time  or  her  death  (1^ 

*  Waller  said  of  its  author,  that  'he  broke  out  lilce  the  Irish  rebellion' 
threescore  thousand  St  ting,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  least  sus- 
pected it,—  Tht  Sophy  is.  in  a  very  exceptional  way,  referred  to  by  name  in 
the  contemporary  play  ol  Andromana  (cf.  anfe,  p.  lao),  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
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worthy  of  the  poet  of  Coopef's  Hill.  But  the  more  imme- 
diate success  of  this  tragedy  must  have  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  management  of  the  action,  which  Denham  had  derived 
from  the  Travels  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  (1634) ',  The 
central  situation  of  the  plot  is  extremely  pathetic  in 
character.  The  machinations  of  Haly,  the  villainous 
favourite  of  Abbas,  King  of  Persia,  induce  that  monarch 
to  imprison  his  noble  son  Merza,  and  to  have  his  eyes  put 
out.  Half-maddened  by  his  injuries,  the  Prince  is  about  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  father  by  uking  the  life  of  his  own 
little  daughter,  Fatyma,  when  he  is  recalled  to  his  better 
self  by  the  child's  appeal  to  the  love  of  her  motherj  his 
&ithful  wife,  Erythaea.  The  Prince  is  poisoned  by  the 
intriguer,  at  the  moment  when  deliverance  is  at  hand,  and 
the  King  dies  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  many  crimes 
— while  the  task  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  villainous 
Haly  is  left  to  the  youthful  Sophy,  Prince  Merza's  son. 

The  style  of  this  production  Is  rhetorical,  but  sustained ; 
its  value  was  overrated  by  Denham's  contemporaries,  but  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  its  time,  and  had 
doubtless  been  produced  under  the  inspiration  of  worthy 
models  *.  In  the  political  wisdom  which  it  teaches  in  one 
of  its  most  striking  scenes,  something  nobler  than  party 
spirit  reveals  itself;  and  a  lesson  is  enforced  deserving  the 
attention  both  of  kings  and  of  rebels  who  misuse  religion 
as  an  instrument  or  as  a  pretext  *. 

William    Habington    (1605-1654),    the    author    of  wauam 


>  Robert  Baroo's  tragedy  Mir*a  wu  printed  about  1647.  Il  was  founded 
on  the  same  stoiy  as  Denham's,  but  Baron  in  his  prefatory  address  states 
that  he  had  finished  three  nets  of  JUina  before  he  knew  that  Denham  had 
written  ■  plaj  on  the  same  subject.  See  for  an  account  of  Baroa's  play, 
Genest,  woL  i.  pp.  119  siqq.,  and  cf.  infra.  Geneat  says  that  Denham's 
play  wants  incident,  and  that  Baron  avoids  this  lault  by  introducing 
additional  characters.  In  act  iv,  Mirra  '  takes  Falima  by  the  neck,  breaks  it, 
and  swings  her  about ' ;  he  then  '  endeavours  to  gel  hold  of  Soffie,  but  is 
prevented.' 

'  There  is  some  similitude  between  the  plot  of  Tht  Sophy  and  (hat  of 
Cbafnait'i  Btvmgi  for  Honour  (anlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  431);  and  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  two  dramatists  in  the  moral  gravi^  of  their  political  thought. 

■  SecBctiv.  sc.  I. 
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a  ' tragi-comedy,'  The  Queene  of  Arragon^  (1640).  This 
work  shows  its  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  refinement 
of  tone  and  elevation  of  sentiment  not  common  among 
contemporary  dramatists.  The  play,  which  is  a  romantic 
drama  in  Shirley's  manner,  cannot,  however,  be  commended 
either  for  neatness  of  construction  or  for  vigour  of  action  ; 
in  a  word,  the  merits  which  it  possesses  are  not  dramatic. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  play  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  passages  which  seem  to  show  that 
Habington  was  capable  of  thinking  for  himself  on  political 
and  social  questions,  instead  of  falling  in  with  the  extrava- 
gant worship  of  existing  institutions  usual  to  the  stage-poets 
of  his  times.  The  facts  recorded  of  his  life  agree  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  passages  in  question  ^. 

'  Printed  in  vol.  ziii  of  Hazlitt'a  Dodslty.  It  wu  originally  given  to  the 
press,  af^inst  the  author's  consent,  by  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  as  Lord  Chamberlain  caused  it  to  be  acted  at  Court,  where 
it  was  well  received.  (See  also  Collier,  ii.  98.)  It  was  revived  after  the 
Restoration,  with  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  b;  the  author  of  HueUbrta.  This 
Prologue  touches  rather  wittily  on  critics  (of  a  kind  not  absolutely  extinct), 
"'"'  '  decrying  aU  of  all  that  write. 

Think  to  erect  a  Trade  of  judging  by't. 
Small  Poetiy,  like  other  Heresies, 
By  bdng  persecuted  multiplies.' 
'  See  the  speeches  of  Ascanio  in  act  iii.  sc.  i : 

'  The  stars  shoot 
An  equal  influence  on  the  open  cottage 
Where  the  poor  shepherd's  child  is  rudely  nurs'd. 
And  on  the  cradle  where  the  prince  is  rock'd 
With  care  and  whisper. 
QutH,  And  what  hence  infer  you! 

Ak.     That  no  dialinclion  is  'tween  man  and  man, 
But  as  his  virtues  add  to  him  a  glory. 
Or  vices  cloud  him  ' ; 
and  thai  of  Decastro  in  act  v.  sc.  i  ('The  acts  of  princes,'  &c.) ;  and  cf.  the 
striking  episode  between  Sanmartinoandthe  Soldierinactii.se.  i,  where  there 
is  ■  genuine  burst  of  democratic  spirit — Habington,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
who  narrowly  escaped  death  in  (he  days  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  who  received  part  of  his  education  at  St.  Omer,  withstood  the 
influences  to  which  he  was  thus  exposed.     He  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
enjoyed  the  goodwill  of  Charles  I,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  him  to 
publish  his  History  ofEdviai4  JV;  and  later  in  life  to  have  inclined  to  good 
relatiODS  with  Oliver  Cromwell.      Independence  of  mind,  perhaps  fortified 
by  his  historical  studies,  must  accordingly  in  some  measure  have  separated 
him  from  the  tendencies  which  according  to  his  birth,  education,  and  position 
he  might  have  expected  to  adopt.     Such  phenomena  are  always  worth 
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Of  Henrv  GlapthORNE  •  a  sufficient  number  of  plays  w»»ry 
has  been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  powers  as  „,^_      ' 
a  dramatist ;  which  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  rate  very  CkarUa  I,. 
highly.     The  most  pleasing  of  his  dramatic  works  is  the  hu plays.- 
pastoral  tragedy  o{  Argalus  and  Parthenia  (printed  1639),  ^^"'"^ 
which  is  founded  upon  a, charming  episode  in  the  Third  Partkmia 
Book  of  Sidneys  Arcadia  already  previously  versified  by  ^^-  '^'' 
Quarles.     It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  Glapthorne  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  delicate  touches  of  pathos 
characterising  this  part  of  Sidney's  romance ;  or  that  the 
comic  element  added  by  him  can  be  accounted  a  gain. 
The  diction  of  the  serious  passages,  though  florid  in  its 
imagery,  is  not  devoid  of  vigour ;  and  in  the  scene  of  the 
duel  between  Argalus  and  Amphialus  there  is  a  touch  of 
dramatic    truthfulness    which   appears    to   me   singularly 
effective  \ 

The  romantic  comedy  of  The  Ladies'  Priviledge  {printed   TluLadu^ 
1640)  has  received  high  praise ;  but  its  merits  are  almost  f^^^^^s 
entirely  confined  to  the  fluency,  and  occasional  eloquence, 
of  its  diction.     The  plot  is  not  only  extravagant,  but  its 
point  is,  so  to  speak,  broken  off";  and  what  pathos  some 

noting.  Furtfaennore,  he  appeal^  to  have  looked  'with  dislike  upon  the 
vicious  habits  of  Court  life ;  he  celebrated  his  mistress  and  wife  under  the  name 
of  Caslara ;  and  a  passage  in  The  Qutttu  o/Anagon  (act  iv.  sc  i)  seems  to 
testify  to  the  same  spirit. — The  play,  by  the  bye,  contains  a  parody  on  Pistol's 
famous  mBiim  in  this  form  :  '  Base  is  the  wight  that  thinks.'  (Act  ii.  sc  i.) 
'  Tlu  Playa  and  Potnts  of  Htnry  Glafil/iorm,  now  fini  coUirltd,  viitii 
IBuatntiiH  NoUs  and  a  Mtmair  of  tht  Aut/ior.  a  vols.,  1674.  (One  of 
Mr.  Pearson's  reprints.  The  Memoir,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  trust- 
worthy biographical  information,  is  swelled  by  some  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  prolone  language  indulged  in  by  Ctorgt  Glapthome,  whom  the 
editor  on  no  grounds  whatever  conjectures  to  have  been  the  dramatist's 
brother,  cites  a  critical  article  on  Heni7  Glapthome  from  TAt  RthntpttHw 
Jitmop,  vol.  jc.) 

'  I  refer  to  Ai^alus'  deoth-iwoon  ; 

'Hal  Hethinks  I  tread 

On  slippeiy  glass,  my  unsupporting  feet 

Dance  measures  on  light  waves,  and  1  am  sinking 

Into  the  watery  bosoms,  there  to  rest 

For  all  eternity.' 
(Act  iv). — The  dirge  sung  at  the  close  of  this  play  is  au  adaptation  of  the 
Eligit  upoH  iht  d*alh  o/his  SisUr,  Mrs.  Prisalia  Glaplhonu,  published  in  the 

'  The  'Ladies'  Privilege'  Is  a  peculiar  right  supposed  to  have  obtained 
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of  the  situations  possess,  lies  in  their  intention  rather  than 
their  execution. 
iftta  Far  inferior  in  style  to  both  these  plays,  though   pos- 

sessing  a  special  interest  on  account  of  its  subject,  is 
1639).  Glapthorne's  only  extant  attempt  at  historical  tragedy. 
This  term  is,  however,  in  truth-a  misnomer  in  the  case  of 
Albertus  Wallenstein,  first  printed  in  1639,  five  years  after 
the  event  which  it  commemorates.  The  death  of  Wal- 
lenstein  was  too  extraordinary  and  mysterious  an  event 
to  fail  of  attracting  public  attention  in  England ;  and  in 
this  play  we  have  the  more  or  less  distant  echo  of  some 
version  of  the  transaction  furnished  to  London  quidnuncs 
by  some  Staple  of  News  office  of  the  day '.  For  the  love- 
intrigue  and  the  double  murder  consequent  upon  it  Glap- 
thorne's invention  may  iairly  be  held  responsible^.  The 
scene  of  this  far  from  admirable  play  lies  alternately  at 
'tiers'  and  at  the  Emperor's  Court.  Wallenstein  is  here 
an  ambitious  ruffian  who  murders  his  son  Albertus  for 
engaging  in  an  amour  with  one  ofthe  Duchess'  women,  and 

by  UMge  >l  Genoa  (k  stale  with  a  highly  complicated  constitution),  where 
the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid.  By  inducing  a  condenmed  prisoner  to  many  her, 
a  maiden  may  secure  to  him  his  life  and  liberty.  In  order  to  test  his  alfection 
for  her,  Chrisea  calls  upon  her  betrothed,  the  victorious  general  Doria,  to 
resign  her  hand  and  ottiin  for  her  that  of  his  friend  Vitelll,  who  is  in  love 
with  her  sister.  Doria  supposes  himself  to  have  killed  the  latter  in  b  quarrel 
with  Chrisea's  kinsman  Bonivet,  and  is  condemned  to  death.  Chrisea  refuses 
to  exert  her  privilege,  in  order  to  prolong  the  trial  to  which  she  has  put 
Doria;  and  the  claim  is  nude  by  another  lady.  Doria  reluctantly  accepts 
her  hand  ;  and  though  everything  ends  happily,  inasmuch  as  the  lady  proves 
to  be  Doris's  faithful  page  Sabelli  in  disguise,  the  contrast  between  his  loyal 
fidelity  and  Chrisea's  baugbtineu  tbns  fails  to  be  carried  to  any  real 
dramatic  climax. 

'  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
assassination  of  Wallenstein,  an  event  of  which  the  significance  must  have 
been  obscure.     Hr.  Fleay  points  out  that  a  passage  in  act  v.  sc.  I — 
'Are  you  the  man 
Have  swayed  the  Roman  empire  four-and-twenty  years,' — 
would  be  truer  both  to  metre  and  to  fact — but  it  would  not  be  quite  true  to  the 
latter — if  the  emendation  '  fourteen  years '  were  accepted,  since  Ferdinand  II 
succeeded  as  emperor  in  1613.     He  thinks  that  the  alteration  was  made  to 
avoid  any  supposition  of  allusion  to  Charles  I,  who  also  became  King  in 
1625.     (See  Engliak  Drama,  voL  i.  p.  046.) 

*  Wallenstein's  sons  are  purely  fictitious.  No  trace  of  any  such  personages 
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causes  her  to  be  hanged  on  the  stage,  in  Spanish  Tragedy 
fashion.  His  other  son  is  married  at  'Egers'  to  Emilia, 
dai^hter  of  'Saxon  Waymar.'  Wallcnstein  —  here  we 
come  upon  a  fortuitous  resemblance  to  Schiller — is  haunted 
by  anticipations  of  his  fate,  and  vainly  seeks  the  repose  of 
sleep  before  the  murder,  being  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  murdered  '  Albertus  and  his  lovely  Bride.'  '  Newman ' 
(Schiller's  Neumann)  is  a  comic  character  of  a  gross  cast. 
The  play  contains  no  mention  of  Wallenstein's  astrological 
pursuits,  unless  an  allusion  to  them  be  sought  in  his 
declaration  that  he  will  not  fell  like  a  comet  '  by  his  own 
fire  consumed.'  The  whole  play  is  a  crude  and  feeble 
attempt,  which  altogether  misses  its  effect  by  representing 
Wallenstein  as  a  vulgar  domestic  monster,  who  exclaims  as 

he  falls: 

'  I  die. 
Mot  for  my  ambition,  but  my  cruelty'.' 

Glapthome's  comedies  of  modem  life  are  of  no  mark.  His  amu- 
Tke  Hollander  (written  in    1635,   published   in   1640)   is  j^j^^ 
a  coarse   production,  though   remarkable  in  some  of  its  (wnffm 
passages  for  the  copious  flow  of  imagery  usual  in  its  author.  l^Lo) 
The  play  is  curious  for  the  expression  which  it  gives  to  the 
prevalent  hatred  of  the  Dutch.    IVit  in  a  Constable  (written  Wit  in  a 
in  1639,  and  printed  in  the  following  year)  may  perhaps  find  Sjl^ 
more  favour  as  a  picture  of  manners.     The  reader  will  not  1639; 
&il  to  notice  the  caricature  of  the  University  man  who  ^'  '^**'* 
has  made  an  indifferent  use  of  hb  library,  tc^ether  with 
a  palpable  imitation — one  among  many — of  a  famous  scene 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  in  Constable  Busie's  address 
to  his  watchmen '. 

The  Duchess  of  Fernandina,  a  tragedy  entered  in  1660 
as  by  Glapthome,  was  burnt,  together  with  The  Vestal,  by 
Warburton's  cook ;  a  tragedy  entered  in  1653  as  Glap- 
thome's under  the  title  of  The  Paraside,  a  Revet^ge  for 

'  Jt  is  bardly  necesMry  to  observe  that  neither  Schiller  nor  Coleridge 
appears  to  bave  been  aware  or  the  existence  of  Glapthome's  tragedy. 
A  contemponuy  French  play  on  tbe  subject  by  Sorrasin,  and  an  Italian,  are 
mentiODed  by  Else  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Chapman's  Alp/umsus, 
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Honor,  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  The  Reveit^e 
for  Honour,  doubtfully  attributed  to  Chapman ;  perhaps  it 
Clap-  was  a  revision  by  Glapthorne  of  some  older  play.     More 

"ru^^y  confidently  the  comedy  of  Tkg  Lady  Mother,  licensed  in 
Mottur  1635  with  certain  'reformations,'  has  been  attributed  to 
Glapthorne^.  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  the  test  of 
apparent  repetition  (or  anticipation)  of  passages  occurring  in 
plays  undoubtedly  Glapthorne's  decisive;  but  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  ^.  The  plot  of  this 
play  turns  on  the  unpleasant  theme  of  the  amorous 
jealousy  of  a  mother  against  her  own  daughters,  which 
brings  her  to  the  pass  of  having  to  confess  herself  before 
the  judge  guilty  of  subornation  of  murder.  At  last,  all 
comes  right,  including  the  fatuous  delusion  of  the  Lady's 
Steward,  a  shameless  copy  of  Malvolio,  Unpleasing  as  the 
subject  of  the  play  is,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  rather 
superior  than  inferior  in  style  to  most  of  Glapthorne's 
dramatic  writing. 

This  dramatist,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  previous 

writer',   resembles   Shirley  in   style, — more  e^ecially   in 

his  love  for  poetic  imagery.     Glapthorne's  metaphors  taken 

from  the  world  of  flowers  and  from  natural  phenomena  in 

general*  pleasingly  relieve  the  commonplace  character  of 

his  ideas.    In  no  other  respect  is  he  worthy  of  being  singled 

His  am-       out  from  the  crowd  of  contemporary  dramatists.     He  was 

ntxioriwiih  gj^Q  productive  as  an  erotic  and  elegiac  poet.     Of  his  life, 

ftirty.  as  observed,  practically  nothmg  ts  known,  except  that  he 

was  clearly  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Court  party.    One  d" 

his  plays*  is  dedicated  to  Wentworth  (Strafford);  some  of 

his  poems  are  addressed  to  royal  or  noble  personages ;  and 

*  Both  by  Mr.  Bullen,  who  has  reprinted  the  play  in  vol.  ii  of  his 
CoiUclioH,  Vc.  (1883),  and  by  Mr.  Fieay,  who  Ihinka  it  was  probably  the  same 
play  OS  jyu  Noblt  Trial,  entered  in  1660  and  burnt  by  Warburlon'a  cook. 

*  In  act  ii,  sc,  i  there  is  ■  reference  to  '  Papenham's'  'overthrow  at  Haes. 
tricht,'  i.  e.  his  repulse  from  that  town  in  August,  163a.  Could  the  play 
have  been  written  before  the  news  had  arrived  of  Pappenhcim's  death  at 
LQtten  on  November  16! 

*  Cf.  Mnnoir,  p.  viii. 

<  Sec  particularly  ^r^iMaM.fParMmiii,  T/u  HoUandtr,  and  Tkt  Ladii^ 

*  WitmaOmslablt. 
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he  wrote — in  the  fatal  year  1 643—  a  mournful  lament  on  the 
empty  palace  of  Whitehall,  dedicated  to  his  'noble  Friend 
and  Gossip,  Captaine  Richard  Lovelace '.'  The  cause  of  his 
imprisonment,  to  which  he  refers  in  an  earlier  poem,  is 
unknown.  The  publication  of  WkitehaU,  and  other  Poenis 
in  1643  is  the  last  trace  we  have  of  him.  Two  of  his  plays 
are  known  to  have  been  acted  after  the  Restoration. 

No  enlargement  seems  necessary  of  this  list  of  noteworthy  othtr 
dramatists  belonging  to  the  early  Stuart  period  who  either  ^rj^i^' 
died  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  or  were  of  no  taio  Smart 
further  literary  service  to  the  stage  after  its  re-opcning.   '"'«*'■ 
Obviously,  a  few  plays  worth  remembering  may  have  been 
submerged,  and  the  name  of  a  less  fortunate  dramatist  or 
two   may   have   been   overlooked    by   literary   historians, 
who  are  not  as  a  rule  under  the  sway  of  traditions  quite 
so   tenacious  as   those  of   the   pit    and    the    green-room. 
Without,  therefore,  pretending  in  any  sense  to  complete- 
ness, I  subjoin  a  few  brief  references  to  authors  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  it  might  seem  inequitable  to  omit 
from  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  progress,  up  to  indicated 
limits,  of  our  dramatic  literature. 

No  further  reference  seems  necessary  to  Robert  Robert 
Daborne  (d.  1628),  whose  reputation  as  a  dramatist  is  ■ 
merged  in  that  of  the  writers  of  enduring  fame  with  whom 
he  co-operated*.  He  died  as  Dean  of  Lismore,  having,  at  ^^^.  "^,3-73 
all  events  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  devoted  his 
chief  energies  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  His 
only  extant  plays,  composed  so  far  as  is  known  indepen- 
dently, are  a  tr^edy  on  a  familiar  theme,  The  Christian 
turnd  Turk,  or  The  Tragicall  Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  two 
famous  Pyrates,  Ward  and  Danseker  (printed  1612),  and 
a  tragi-comedy,  The  Poor  Mans  Comfort,  apparently  acted 
about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  near  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  century. 

Within  the  same  years  LEWIS  Machin,  of  whom  per-  UwisMa- 
sonally  nothing   is   known,  joined   GervaSE    Markham  '^^^ 
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(1568-c.  1637)  in  the  composition  of  a  '  historical!  comedy,' 
Tke  Dumb  Knight'^,  which  was  first  printed  in  1608,  with 
an  address  by  Machin  '  to  the  Understanding  Reader.' 
Mr.  Fleay  is  probably  near  the  truth  in  supposing  the 
meaning  of  this  address  to  be  that  Markham  kept  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  apologising  for  those  satirical — or  libellous 
— portions  of  the  play  of  which  he  was  the  author.  To  the 
modem  reader  this  comedy  seems  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  spirit  or  of  feeling,  although  he  may  resent  the  quotations 
from  '  Tke  Maids  Philosophy,  or  Venus  and  Adonis^'  as 
representing  a  phase  of  Shakspere-criticism  resembling  that 
of  Part  I  of  The  Return  from  Parnassus  *,  It  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  scene  in  the  last  act,  where 
the  Queen  and  Philocles  are  watched  by  the  jealous  King 
while  they  are  engaged  in  a  game  at  cards,  and  where  the 
several  interlocutors  equivocate,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, upon  the  technical  terms  used  in  playing  the  game, 
was  otherwise  than  copied  from  a  celebrated  passsage  in 
Thomas  Heywood's  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  which 
was  certainly  on  the  stage  in  1603  *.  But  the  construction 
of  the  play,  though  its  story  is  interesting  and  almost 
containing  matter  enough  for  more  than  one  action — quite 
apart  from  the  vulgar  under-plot — is  rather  rude ;  and  two 
ordeals  of  combat '  seem  rather  excessive  for  a  sii^le  play. 
The  figure  of  the  Dumb  Knight  is  heroic — but  the  affiatus 
is  wanting  which  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  caught  from  its 
epical  original.  Gervase  Markham,  an  early  example  of 
the  book-maker  extraordinary,  whose  multitudinous  literary 
adventures  cannot  be  chronicled  here,  and  whose  hostility 
to  Shakspere  has  been  supposed  to  have  passed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  literary  criticism  °,  was  also  joint  author,  with 
William  Sampson,  of  a  tragedy,  Herod  and  Antipater, 
with  the  Death  af  Fair  Maridm''  (printed  1632). 

■  Printed  in  vol.  z  of  Hazlilt's  DodsUy. 

■  See  act  iv,  •  Cf.  ant*,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

*  See  act  v ;  and  cf.  tmU,  voL  ii.  p.  564,  naU.  The  pun  on  the  name  of 
the  game  Sam/ (L  e.  Cmf  or  amft>s«hiindred)  occurs  in  Heywood,  but  the 
whole  notion  of  the  scene  is  manifestly  taken  from  him. 

■  See  acta  i  and  v.  *  Cf.  Fleay,  k.  s.,  voL  ii.  pp.  58-9. 
'  As  to  Ijidy  Elizabeth  Carew'a  Mariam,  see  ant;  p.  15. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter,  Raiutt 
Robert  Tailor  (otherwise  unknown)  wrote  a  play  called  ^'■*"'- 
The  Hog  hath  lost  kis  Pearl^,  an  odd  farrago  of  extravagant 
romance  and  equally  extravagant  farce,  which  obtained 
notoriety,  by  being,  in  1613,  acted  at  Whitefriars  by  sixteen 
London  apprentices,  who  were  stopped  by  the  sheriffs 
before  the  end  of  the  piece,  '  some  six  or  seven  of  them ' 
being  '  carried  to  perform  the  last  act  at  Bridewell  ^' 

LODOWICK  Barrv   was   the  author  of  Ram-AUey,  or  Lodowici 
Merry-Tricks^  {-pr'aA^  in  1611),  a  comedy  which  appears  ^'V- 
to  have  earned  much  popularity  by  the  extreme  grossness 
of  its  fun ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  lived  to  fultil  his  con- 
tii^ent  promise  of  mending  bis  manners  as  a  playwright  *. 

Henry  Shirley,  who  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  in  16*7,  Hmry 
can  have  been  no  relation  of  the  celebrated  dramatist ;  of  ^'"^^ 
his  own  plays  none  has  been  preserved  except  Tke  Martyr' d 
Souldier^,  a  kind  of  latter-day  miracle-play,  whose  action  is 
placed  in  the  times  of  Belisarius  and  Genseric.  It  conveys 
the  impression  of  a  hand  imperfectly  trained  to  dramatic 
work  ;  yet  four  other  plays  were  entered  as  Henry  Shirley's 
in  the  Stationers'  Registers. 

Robert  Davenport,  also  known  as  a  writer  of  didactic  RiAtrt 
verse,   seems    to   have   gained   considerable   reputation  as  ^^'"^f"'*- 

'  Printed  in  vol.  jii  of  Tk*  Andmt  Britith  Drtana,  and  in  vol.  zi  of 
Hulitf  s  Dodslry. 

'  See  a  letter  from  Sir  Henty  Wotton  to  Sir  Edmimd  Bacon,  printed  in 
RtUpiitu  WotUmiaiia*.  Wotton  facetiously  reports  Ibst  the  'prentices  had 
invited  to  their  performaiKe  '  rather  their  Histresses  than  their  Haslers.' — 
The  serious  plot  of  this  piece  is  concerned  with  a  crime  against  friendship 
very  compendiously  atoned  for  by  lemorse  ;  the  comic  intrit^e  has  the  air 
of  ■  parody  on  Shylock  and  Jessica. — The  everhsting  ccho'device  is  also 
repeated  in  this  worthless  play. 

■  Printed  in  vol.  x  of  Hoilitt's  Dodslty. 

*  In  the  Prologue  he  promises  that  if  his  '  home-bred  mirth '  finds  favour, 
he  will  labour  till  he  produces  something  which  the  Puritans  themselves 
may  witness  without  taking  offence. — A  famous  line  from  OlhtUo  is  rather 
amusingly  parodied  in  this  play, — Ram  Alley  wa^  revived  in  1793  or  1734, 
with  Pinkethman  as  old  Justice  Tutchin,  apparently  one  of  his  last  ports. 
(See  Genest,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135-6) 

*  Reprintedin  vol.  iofHr.  A.  H.  BnWca'a  Old  English  Plays  {iZOa). 
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a.  dramatist,  which  may  help  to  account  for  the  strai^e 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  September,  1653,  of  a 
work  entitled  Henry  I  and  Henry  II  as  by  ShaWspere  and 
Davenport  ^.  This  appears  to  be  the  lost  play  of  Henry  I, 
licensed  in  1624*,  another  of  the  plays  bumt  by  the  too 
famous  cook.  Davenport  wrote  another  tragedy.  King  John 
and  Matilda,-vi\\ich-wAS  printed  in  1655', and  two  comedies, 
A  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Divell,  and  The  City  N^ktcap, 
the  latter  of  which  was  licensed  in  1624,  though  not  printed 
till  the  year  after  the  Restoration*.  The  extremely  un- 
pleasant plot  of  this  play,  which,  as  one  of  the  personages 
observes  at  the  opening,  centres  in 


is,  so  to  speak,  burlesqued  in  the  under-plot.  Davenport 
was  also  associated  as  a  playwright  with  Thomas  Drue, 
from  whose  hand  no  independently  written  work  has  been 
preserved. 

Thomas  Goffe  (1591-1629)  was  famed  as  a  preacher 
not  less  than  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  three  tragedies,  though 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  were  acted  by  the  students 
of  Christ  Church  while  he  was  a  resident  at  Oxford.  They 
should  accordingly  be  judged  with  lenience,  more  especially 
as  the  author  wished  them  to  be  regarded  as  his  nugae,  and 
in  one  instance  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether  to  make  an 
end  of  his  muse's  prc^eny  in  the  flames  '.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  bear  with  such  rant  as  that  of  The  Raging  Turk,  or 
Bajazet  the  Second,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Emperor 
might  well  come  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not 

'  Cf.  anil,  vol.  ii.  p.  913, 

*  See  Collier,  voL  L  p.  435 ;  aDd  cf.  Fleay,  u.  s.,  vol.  J.  p.  104. 

*  Accorditig  to  Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  435,  this  tragedy,  which  was  printed  in 
1655,  WHS  to  a  considerable  extent  borrowed  bom  CheCtle  and  Hunday's 
Th*  Dtalh  0/ Robert  Earl  0/ HunlingtoH  :cf.  mtl;  vol.  i.  p.  433^ 

*  Printed  in  voL  iii  Ot  T/u  Aneunl  British  Drama  and  in  vol.  ziii  of 
Hazlilt's  Dodalty. 

*  It  is  in  point  of  fact,  as  Mr.  Fteay  points  out,  made  up  from  Boccaccio 
and  Cervantes. 

*  See  Heighen's  dedication  oT  T/ie  Raging  TtirA,  and  his  lines  to  tb<! 
author  on  transcribing  (no/  translating)  Tht  Couragtoia  Tmi*. 
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'  crackt  the  vital  thread 
Of  all  his  Bassaes ' ; 
and  with  the  still  more  repulsive  bombast  of  The  Courageous 
Turk,  or  Amuratk  the  First,  who  is  converted  by  a  sham 
ghost  from  the  designs  of  a  ravishing  Tarquin  into  the 
murderous  heroism  of  the  imperial  lover  of  Hiren  the  Fair 
Greek.  Nothing  of  a  nature  to  redeem  these  excesses  is  to  be 
found  in  these  plays  or  in  Tke  Tragedie  of  Orestes;  and  much 
might  be  said  in  excuse  of  a  reader  who  should  erroneously 
associate  them  with  an  earlier  period  of  our  drama  than  that 
to  which  they  actually  belong  ^  These  plays  contain  a  good 
deal  of  rime.  They  were  collected  into  a  volume  in  1656 
by  Goffe's  admiring  friend,  Richard  Meighen. 

William  Bowver  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  wm^m 
a  play  called   Tke    Valiant  Scot  (printed  1637),  which  in  ^""^^C')- 
the  Dedication  signed  by  him  under  that  name  he  offers  to 
the   Marquis   of  Hamilton   as  'one  amongst  his  meanest 
followers  in  his  Lordship's  practicall  life  of  a  Souldier'; — 

*  What  he  has  he  bestows  upon  him.'  Yet  in  the  title-page 
the  play  announces  itself  as  '  by  J.  W.,  Gent.'     Hamilton's 

*  practical  life '  as  a  volunteer  auxiliary  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  come  to  an  unsuccessful  end  in  1634,  and  it  was  not  till 
1638  that  he  began  to  play  an  important  part  at  home  in 
Scotland  in  the  King's  service  ;  so  that  the  combination  of 
theme  and  date  in  this  play,  taken  tc^ether  with  the  fact 
of  Hs  dedication  to  Hamilton,  is  less  noteworthy  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  career 
and  catastrophe  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  dealt  with  in  the 
artless  fashion  of  a  Chronicle  History,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  romantic  effect  or  two  suggested  by  later  theatrical 
reminiscences^.     If  the  author  of  this  rather  crude  com- 

'  GofTe  was  absurdly  credited  with  the  authorship  of  Part  I  of  Tlu  Tragaly 
and  Rtign  o/Silimns  (ef.  atilt,  vol.  i.  p.  405). 

'  Sec  the  scenes  in  act  iii  leading  up  to  and  including  the  death  of  Selby, 
and  Wallace's  magnanimous  proposals  for  buiying  his  slain  enemy,  stolen 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  CymMiiu,  act  iv.  sc.  a.  At  the  close 
Wallace  has,  before  meeting  his  doom,  to  undergo  the  visitation  of  a  scries 
of  ghosts,  Peggy's,  talking  her  impossible  Scotch,  among  the  number.  There- 
upon Bruce  la  crowned,  swears  fealty  [o  Edward,  stabs  Comyn,  and  con- 
cludes a  league  of  perfect  love  vnth  England,  all  in  a  trice. 
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position  was  a  Scotchman,  he  had  a  very  strange  notion  of 
Scottish  dialect,  for  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  beauteous  Peggie  resembles  no  known  form  of 
Lowland  speech.  For  that  matter,  however,  neither  does 
any  other  contemporary  specimen  of  st^^  Scotch  \ 

Of  LODOWICK  CarlELL,  who  as  a  courtier  for  many  years 
served  Charles  I,  and  Henrietta  Maria  both  before  and 
after  the  King's  death,  not  less  than  eight  plays  are  preserved, 
several  of  which  seem  to  have  been  favourites  at  Whitehall. 
Nor  is  this  preference  discreditable  either  to  patrons  or  to 
purveyor.  Carlell's  plays,  in  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
them,  show  few  traces  of  poetical  inspiration ;  and  in  fact, 
if  the  printed  copies  in  any  degree  reproduce  the  original 
text,  it  cannot  be  described  as  much  more  than  inflated 
prose,  occasionally  striving  after  metre  and  even  lapsic^ 
into  rime.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  distii^ished  by 
a  certain  refinement  of  feeling  which  compensates  for  many 
deficiencies.  TAe  Deserving  Favourite,  printed  in  1629,  is 
a  production  of  undeniable  merit.  The  title  of  the  play  is 
justified  by  the  magnanimity  of  'the  Duke,'  whose  character 
is  drawn  with  a  determined  effort  to  realise  an  ideal  of 
chivalry  in  high  places ;  and  the  plot,  which  provides  the 
Duke's  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  heroine  Clarinda — when 
she  proves  to  be  his  sister — with  a  refuge  in  the  love  of  the 
royaJ  huntress  Cleonarda,  is  not  contrived  without  originality 
and  skill.  I  confess  to  having  derived  pleasure  from  this 
play,  artificial  though  much  of  it  is  in  sentiment.  In  The  Fool 
would  be  a  Favcmrit.or  TAe  Discreet  Lover  {printed  in  j  657), 
the  serious  interest  is  fainter,  and  has  to  be  diversified  with 
the  aid  of  the  comic  character  of  Young  Gudgen,  a  rustic 
aspirant  after  Court  honours.  Osmond  the  Great  Turk,  or 
The  Noble  Servant  (printed  with  the  last-named  play), 
seems  to  go  a  long  way  towards  deserting  the  dramatic 
method  for  that  of  the  romances  which  were  coming  into 
favour;  and  this  tendency  is  even  more  overpowering  in 
Arvir<^us  andPhilicia,  a  tragi-comedy  in  two  parts  (printed 
1639),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Ancient  Britain,  and  of 
>  See,  for  instuce,  John  Tatbam's  Th*  SaUd  Figarks  (i6sa). 
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which  the  plot  manifestly  follows  the  line  of  some  forgotten 
romance.  Of  the  other  extant  plays  of  Carlell  I  can  give 
no  account  at  first  hand  j  but  The  Passionate  Lovers,  also 
in  two  parts  (printed  in  1655),  seems  to  be  of  a  romantic 
type  resembling  The  Deserving  Favourite.  A  reprint  of 
Carlell's  plays,  which  have  been  very  diversely  judged, 
would  be  welcome^. 

To    the   latter    part    of  the   period   belongs   THOMAS  Tliomes 
Rawlins,   who    was   engraver  at  the   Mint  under    both  *""*"*• 
Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called 
The  Rebellion,  printed  1640,  but  probably  performed  three 
years  earlier.     It  contains  one  quite  novel '  motive,'  but  is 
otherwise  unmarked  by  originality  '. 

William  Heminge,  an  Oxford  graduate  said  to  have  ivaiiam 
been  a  son  of  Shakspere's  fellow-player,  wrote  a  tragedy  ^"'^S'- 
called  The  Fatal  Contrast,  based  on  a  French  chronicle, 
which  was  acted  before  the  closing  of  the  theatres,  and 
having  been  printed  in   1653,  was  revived  and  reprinted 

'  In  the  Prologue  to  Tht  Z^csnw^/iiTOiin'A  this  author  happily  expresses 
the  limits  or  his  powers,  and  peiliaps  alao  the  romantic  iuspiratioii  which 
d  his  best  work : 


'Doc  not  expect  strong  Lines,  nor  Mirth,  though  tfaey 
Justly  the  Towne  wits  and  the  Vulgar  sway: 
What  hope  have  we,  then,  that  our  Play  can  please 
This  more  judicious  Presence,  wanting  these  t 
Wc  have  a  hope  (the  Author  sayea)  this  Night 
Love  in  our  weaknesse  shall  eipresse  his  might.' — 
For  an  account  or  some  of  Carlell's  plays  see  Genest,  voL  x.  pp.  34  atqq. — 
According  to  the  same  authority,  voL  i.  p.  73,  the  Htradius  (such  is  the 
title  of  one  of  his  plays,  printed  in  1664'),  which  Pepys  saw  on  February  4, 
1667,  ■  was  not  Csrlell's,  but  another  translation  from  Corueille.'     (Pepys 
had  previously  seen  HeratUia  on  March  8,  1S64.) 

*  Printed  in  vol.  iii  of  Tkt  AtuUnl  Brituh  Dntma,  and  vol.  xiv  of  Haililt's 
Dotislty. — To  judge  froin  the  commendatory  verses,  Tht  RtbtlHon  would 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  great  favour,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  novelty 
referred  to  in  (he  teit  The  hero  makes  love  and  gains  glory  under  the 
disguise  of  a  tailor ;  and  this  brilliant  fancy  furnishes  the  occasion  Tor  some 
scenes  which  recall  Dekker's  glorification  of  another  handicraft.  (Cf.  ohU, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  456.)  The  villain  of  the  play  bears  the  time-honoured  name  of 
'  Hachvile.'  (Cf,  vol,  i,  p.  339,  nolt.)  For  the  rest,  T/ii  RibtllioH  is  a  con- 
coction as  full  ofinddentasanyplay  applauded  by  the 'Prentices  a  generation 

VOL.  III.  M 
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after  the  Restoration  under  new  titles  ^,  Another  play  by 
him,  Tke  Jrws'  Tragedy,  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  was  printed  in  1652,  some  years  after  the  author's 
death. 

From  the  pen  of  NATHANIEL  RICHARDS,  a  graduate  of 
Caius  College,  who  also  wrote  Sacred  and  Satirical  Poems, 
a  single  dramatic  work  only  remains — Tke  Tri^edy  of 
Messailina  the  Roman  Emferesse,  printed  in  KS40,  as  divers 
times  acted.  The  play  is  based  on  Tacitus  and  Juvenal; 
but  while  the  author  shows  a  certain  freedom  in  his  use  of  hb 
historical  materials,  he  is  pedantic  enough  to  introduce  a 
loi^  quotation  from  the  Sixth  Satire  in  the  original  Latin  *. 

Joseph  Rutter,  who  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  lived  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  is  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the 'pastoral  tn^i-comedy,'  Tke  Shepherds  Holy-day, 
which  was  printed  with  bis  initials  in  1635,  as  performed 
before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Whitehall.  This  production 
was  warmly  praised  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  saluted '  his  Joseph ' 
as  his  '  dear  son  and  right  learned  friend  \'  It  is  dedicated 
to  D^by,  and  its  plot  is  supposed  to  have  some  reference  to 
a  love-intr^ue  in  which  he  was  concerned.  In  itself, 
although  well  written,  this  is  not  a  specially  interesting 
sample  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 

Lewis  Sharpe  wrote  a  play  called  Tke  NobU  Stranger, 
printed  in  1640,  of  which  Langbaine  with  cautious  com- 
mendation  remarks  that  if  it  be '  look'd  upon  with  mild  Eyes, 
it  will  weigh  against  some  Plays  writ'  in  his  own  time.  He 
refers,  however,  not  to  the  main  plot,  which  very  clearly 
unfolds  the  simple  romantic  tale  of  a  noble  strainer  who, 
after  iieing  banished  for  venturing  to  woo  the  Princess  of 
Naples,  returns  to  claim  her  as  the  Prince  of  Porttngall ; 
but  to  a  scene  of  act  iv,  which  contains  some  of  the  usual 
criticisms  of  contemporary  drama,  including  a  diverting 
allusion  to  Ben  Jonson. 

'  Lov*  and  RntHgt,  aod  TMt  Eunitdi. 

'  Richards  seenis  about  this  time  to  have  been  a  school  muter. 
*  See   Undtraiooda,  xxiL     Rutier  alUrwanb    contributed    to   Jonaomttt 
iTatiui.—Tht  Shtphtria  Holidqy  is  printed  in  vol  zti  of  HuliU's  Dodsl^, 
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Henry  Killigrew  {1613-1700),  the  youngest  brother  w<«ry 
of  Sir  William  and  the  elder  Thomas  Killigrew,  and  father  '^'"'S""- 
of  the  Anne  Killigrew  immortalised  by  Dryden,  who  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  became  Chaplain  to  the  Kii^s 
army,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Savoy;  but  his  dramatic  effort,  The  Conspiracy,  was 
'juvenile'  in  every  sense  of  the  word".  This  play,  published 
in  1638,  was  to  have  been  produced  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Buckingham's  only  daughter,  and  was 
afterwards  publicly  performed.  It  was  reprinted,  in  a 
revised  form,  in  1653  under  the  title  of  PaUantus  and 
Eudora. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  whodiedini677,afterholding  Sir 
■A.  place  at  Court  under  Charles  I,  and  subsequently  the  sirt^n. 
governorship  of  the  colony  of  Vii^nia,  in  1638  published 
a  play  called  The  Lost  Lady,  which  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Fleay  in  considering  worthless".  The  heroine  of  this 
'  tragi-comedy '  assumes  a  male  di^uise  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  power  of  her  uncle,  who  rather  than  permit  her  union 
with  her  lover  Lysides  has  sought  to  compass  her  death  ; 
and  then  barely  escapes  being  poisoned  by  her  lover 
himself.  The  somewhat  complicated  plot  leading  up  to 
this  situation  is  cleverly  managed,  and  the  writing  is 
effective  in  the  serious  as  well  as  in  the  comic  parts  of  the 
action.  Berkeley  understands  how  to  sustain  and  heighten 
in  its  progress  the  interest  of  a  drajnatic  argument  intrin- 
sically ingenious  and  perspicuous ;  and  he  is  at  the  same 
time  not  altc^ether  devoid  of  a  certain  subtlety  of  thought 
and  vivacity  of  wit*.     Possibly,  a  lost  play  called  Cornelia, 

'  See  ap,  Langbaine,  p.  310,  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Falkland's  apology  for 
•the  Indecorum  that appear'din thepart ofC[eander,whobebgrepreBeDted 
■la  Person  of  seventeen  yean  old.  is  made  to  speak  words,  that  would  better 
ante  with  the  Age  of  Thirty.'  '  Sir,  'tis  not  altogether  so  monstrous  and 
inposdble  for  One  of  Seventeen  Years  to  speak  at  such  a  rate,  when  He 
that  made  him  speak  in  that  Manner,  and  'writ  the  whole  Play,  was  Himself 
DO  Older.' — Mr.  Floy,  vol  ii.  p.  S3,  »ays  that  this  was  the  first  play  publicly 
performed  with  scenery. — According  to  Hr.  Aitkin,  in  vol.  xxxt  of  Tht 
DkHimaryofNaiiomU  Biography  (1899'),  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Tht  Tyrant  King 
qfCrtlfvnB  an  adaptation  of  Henry  Killigrew's  play.   (See  below.) 

*  It  is  printed  in  vol.  lii  of  Hailitt's  Dodalty. 

'  See,  for  an  example  of  the  fonner,  Lysides'  solilotjuy  on  suicide  in  kct  v ; 
M2 
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by  '  Sir  William  Bartley,"  was  likewise  by  the  author  of 
TAe  Lost  Lady, 

Rieharj  Unfortunately,   or   perhaps    not    altogether   so   for  his 

literary  fame,  which  actually  rests  on  the  rare  charm  of 
a  few  songs  from  his  hand,  we  possess  neither  of  the  two 
plays  of  Richard  Lovelace  (161S-1658),  who  has  himself 
become  part  of  the  poetry  of  Cavalier  tradition.  The 
Scholar,  of  which  the  Prologue  and  Epili^ue  were  included 
in  Lucasta  (printed  1649),  was  a  comedy  written  by  him 
for  performance,  in  1636,  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  performed  at 
Whitehall.  The  Soldier — as  if  to  mark  an  antithesis  in  the 
poet's  career — was  a  tragedy  written  by  him  in  1639,  when 
he  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  which  advanced 
against  the  Scots  as  far  as  Berwick,  and  remained  unacted. 

Dramatic  Finally,  several  of  the  dramatists  of  the  period  beginnii^ 
both  be/on  ^'^  ^^'^  Restoration  had  already  produced  plays  in  that 
andafitr  preceding  the  Great  Revolution.  The  list  of  these  includes, 
War  and  besides  Abraham  Cowley  ^,  whose  literary  fame,  however, 
CommoH-  connects  itself  more  intimately  with  a  later  age  than  that  now 
pmoJi.  under  review,  Sir  Robert  Stapylton,  John  Tatham,  Thomas 
Killigrew  the  elder  (as  a  play-writer  the  most  prolific  of 
his  family),  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant.     The  activity  of 

and,  for  the  latter,  tbe  rroticsome  Irene's  advice,  act  i.  sc  a,  to  censurers  of 
'minor  poels':  'Let  me  counsel  you;  Uy  them  aside  till  they  have  con- 
tracted an  inch  of  dust ;  then  with  your  finger  write  their  epitaph,  expressing 
the  mutual  quiet  they  gave  men,  and  received  from  them,' — A  vety  attractive 
reminiscence  of  T/u  Lost  Lady  occurs  in  the  delightful  Lttttn  of  Dorothy 
Oaboitu  to  Sir  IVilliam  TtmpU  (1659-4),  edited  by  E.  A.  Fany  (ed.  1668), 
p.  994 :  '  They  will  have  me  at  my  part  in  a  play ;  Hu  Loa  Lady  it  is,  and 
I  am  she.' 

'  Among  Cowley's  dramatic  works,  the  pastoral  comedy  of  Loot's  Riddtt, 
and  the  comedy  of  Tht  Guardian,  were,  together  with  the  Latin  academical 
comedy  Natt/rngiiimJoeHlan  (to  be  noticed  immediately),  written  before  the 
Restoration.  Thi  Gnardian,  acted  at  Trinity  before  Prince  Charles  ini64i, 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  afterwards  reproduced  in  an  altered  form  and  with 
■  different  name.  Lotu's  Riddlt,  written  by  Cowley  when  a  King's  Scholar 
at  Westminster,  and  published  in  1638,  is  a  pastoral  drama  which,  notwitb- 
atanding  the  elaborateness  of  its  plot,  need  be  credited  with  no  greater 
gravity  of  purpose  than  that  suggested  by  Alupis'  refrain — 
'  'tis  but  a  folly 
To  be  melancholy.' 
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the  last  two  of  these  writers,  the  rival  managers  of  the  two 
new  playhouses  for  which  a  royal  patent  was  granted  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration,  divides  itself  nearly  equally 
between  two  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  A  few  remarks  concerning  each  of  them  seem 
accordingly  called  for  both  in  this  place,  and  at  a  rather 
later  point 

Thomas  Killigrewi  (1612-1683),  known  as  the  elder  Tkomat 
by  way  of  distinction  from  his  son  and  namesake ',  was  (,^Jf!" 
a  favourite  companion  of  King  Charles  II  in  both  evil  and  1683). 
fortunate  times.     As  to  the  gifts  by  which  he  gained  his 
traditional— or,  as  it  was  affirmed,  actual^ — office  of 'the 
King's  Jester,'  we  must  trust  the  evidence  of  a  few  anec- 
dotes ;  but  even  supposing  the  wit  which  they  certainly 
attest  to  have  been  characteristic  of  all  his  sayings,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  '  Tom '  Kill^cw  ever  said  a  better 
thing  of  any  of  the  objects  of  his  satire  (including  King 
Charles  himself)  than  was  written  concerning  him  by  the 
grave  Denham — 

'  Had  Cowley  ne'er  spoke,  Killigrew  ne'er  writ, 
Combined  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchless  witV 
In  justice  to  him,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  his  four  earlier  plays,  the  seven  later,  which  will  be 
mentioned  below,  were,  at  least  primarily,  written  by  the 
author  purely  as  a  literary  diversion  during  his  travels  in 
the  service  of  the  exiled  Charles  II.  His  earlier  four  plays 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  written  abroad,  when  between 
the  years  1635  and  164a  he  sojourned  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland ;  but  at  least  three  of  these  were  acted  on  the 
public  stage  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  four 
plays  in  question  are  the  tragi-comedies  of  The  Prisoners, 

'  Ccmudits  and  Tragidus.    Written  by  Tlioiiiu  Eilligrew.     Fol.  1664. 

>  Thomas  Killigrew  the  younger,  who  wu  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  jifterwards  King  George  II,  wrote  ■  comedy  oiled 
ClaiChal,  the  date  of  which  (1719)  £al  Is  outside  the  rmnge  of  this  book. 

'  Pepys  writes  under  Feb.  13, 1668 :  '  Mr.  Brisband  tells  me  in  discourse 
thst  Tom  Killigrew  hath  a  fee  out  of  the  Wardrobe  for  cap  and  bells,  under 
the  title  of  the  King's  Foole  or  Jester ;  and  may  revile  or  jeere  any  body, 
the  greatest  peison,  without  offence,  by  the  privilege  of  his  place.' 

*  Cited  l^  Genest,  vol  i.  p.  391. 
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Clarcuilla  (acted  c.  1636  ^),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Sicily,  and  The  Prtncesse,  or  Love  at  First  Sight,  in  which 
the  satire  against  soldiers  and  their  self^vemnient  mayseem 
worthy  of  notice,  together  with  the  comedy  of  the  The 
Parsons  Wedding^,  acted  in  1640.  The  last-named,  which 
like  Claracilla  was  revived  after  the  Restoration,  is  a  play 
of  the  utmost  coarseness  ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  satirical 
ribaldry  which  accompanies  the  working  out  of  its  congenial 
theme — the  over-reaching  of  a  parson  by  a  soldier — is  most 
properly  described  by  the  word  blackguardly.  The  tag- 
epilogue  in  this  play  is  singularly  modem  in  manner. 

Sir  wa-         Sir  William  D'Atenant  *,  the  author  of  Gondibert 
noS  isiX  *"*^  '^^  ^  large  number  of  plays,  of  which  a  sufficiently  large 
1666).         number  have  been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  estimate  for 
ourselves  the  dramatic  powers  of  a  writer  extremely  popular 
in   his  own  age  though  forgotten  by  posterity,  was  born 
Hi*  lift.       at  Oxford  early  in  1606.     The  scandalous  story  as  to  his 
birth  need  not  be  again  mentioned  here  *,  whether  or  not 
it  be  true  that  he  was  himself  '  contented  enough '  to  find 
it  meet  with  credit.  Early  in  life  D'Avenant  became  page  to 
a  great  Court  lady,  from  whose  service  be  afterwards  passed 
into  that  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  whose  love  of 
letters  may  have  encouraged  similar  tastes  in  his  follower. 
The  death  of  Lord  Brooke  in  1628  left  D'Avenant  to  pro- 
vide for  himself;  and  in  1629  he  produced  his  first  play, 
Albovine.     He  rapidly  rose  to   reputation  as  a  writer  of 

'  Fleay,  k.s,  vol  iL  p.  aj. 

'  Printed  in  voL  ii  of  Tht  Andtni  British  Drarna  >nd  in  vol.  xiv  of 
Hulitfa  Dodalty.  Its  plot  has  been  traced  back  by  DJbdin  (voL  iv.  p.  94)  to 
Calderon's  Dama  Dumdi,  and  its  chief  incident  was  found  by  Langluine's 
vigilant  eye  in  Lodowick  Bany's  Ram-AlUy,  Shackerley  Marmion's  Th* 
AHliquary,  and  other  plays,  '  but  in  none  so  Hell  ■nanag'd  aa  in  this.' 

■  Tit  Dramatic  fforis  o/  Sir  WUHam  lyAntKOHl,  ailk  PrtfiOory  MttHov 
and  Notts.  (By  James  Maidmenl  and  W.  H.  Logan.)  (5  vols.,  1873-4.) 
See  also  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's  notice  of  D'Avenant  in  vol.  xiv  of  TMt 
DitOotuuy  of  National  Bwgraphy  (1888).— Dr.  Karl  EIze  bas  contributed  an 
essay  on  D'Avenant  to  the  Shait^iart  Jalirbnch,  vol.  iv.  (1S69). 

*  Cf.  attit,  vol.  iL  p.  41. — This  tradition  or  rumour  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  short  sentioienta]  play,  Davttuail,  by  J,  Aicard.  performed  by 
the  ComMie  Fran;>ise  on  the  occasion  of  tbeir  visit  to  London  in  1879^ 
The  chief  part  in  the  piece  had  originally  been  designed  for  HUe.  Saivh 
Bernhardt. 
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plays,  masques,  and  other  poems;  and  after  the  death  o[ 
Ben  Jonson  was,  in  1638,  appointed  to  the  Poet-Laureatesfaip, 
which  he  held  under  both  Charles  I  and  Charles  II.  In 
1639  he  obtained  a  rc^^l  patent  for  the  erection  of  a  theatre 
(the  project  of  course  remained  unexecuted) ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  governor  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
company  of  players.  In  1641  he  was  involved  in  a  royalist 
conspiracy,  and  saved  himself  from  arrest  by  flight  to 
France.  During  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  England 
with  military  stores  sent  by  the  Queen ;  served  with  so 
much  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1645  that  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  was  after  another 
absence  in  France  (where  he  became  a  Catholic)  employed 
on  a  confidential  mission  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  when 
at  Newcastle  in  1646,  in  which,  according  to  Clarendon, 
he  failed  to  distinguish  himself;  and  was  afterwards,  when 
on  his  way  to  Virginia  as  her  agent,  arrested  off  the  French 
coast  and  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle".  Soon  after  his 
release  he  published  his  poem  of  Gondtbert  (1651),  and 
then,  after  undergoing  a  further  imprisonment  for  debt, 
from  l^o?  onwards  engaged  in  those  attempts  at  reviving, 
or  keeping  alive,  the  drama  which,  together  with  the  chief 
data  of  his  career  in  connexion  with  the  theatre  after  the 
Restoration,  will  be  briefly  adverted  to  below.  He  died 
in  1668  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  stone  was  placed  on  his  tomb  with  the  inscription  '  O  rare 
Sr.  Will.  Davenant.' 

The  career  of  Charles  I's  second  laureate  was  thus  a  Hisidtoi 
typical  one;  andthesameepithet  maybeappliedto  those  of  '^i^' , 
his  plays  which  he  produced  before  the  Restoration.    Devoid  posnion. 
of  all  higher  original  genius,  D'Avenant  applied  himself,  in 
no  vulgar  spirit  nor  without  taking  full  advantage  of  such 
lights  as  were  vouchsafed  to  him,  to  the  task  of  satisfying 
what  to  him  was  the  supreme  criterion  of  merit,  viz.  the  most 
cultivated  taste  (or  what  appeared  to  him  such)  of  his  age. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Preface  to  Gondibert — his  most 
ambitious  work,  although  it   remained   a   fragment — well 
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deserves  study,  more  especially  since  it  contains  some  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  relations  between  dramatic  aad 
epic  poetry*.  The  epic  itself  proves  its  author  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  finished  of 
conceptions  in  the  poetic  drama,  of  which  he  was  to 
survive  to  show  his  imperfect  apprehension  in  a  revision 
of  notorious  ineptitude  ^. 

'  Setting  forth  with  the  assumption  that  the  commoa  crowd  ia  not  to  be 
tau^t  bj  poetry,  D'Avenant  seeks  to  justify  his  choice  of  theme  as  Christian 
(this  Tor  the  beneBt  of  Hobbes,  to  whom  the  Preface  was  addressed,  and  who 
replied  to  it),  and  as  heroic.  Prom  the  material  of  his  '  new  building'  he 
passes  to  the  form,  and  it  is  here  that  his  discourse  begins  to  have  a  special 
interest  for  us.  He  says— and  the  declaration  gains  in  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  when  the  theatres  were  dosed,  and  alter  the  great 
■ge  of  our  draou  had  passed  away  for  ever — that,  so  (kr  as  he  is  aware,  no 
nation  'hath  in  represeotinent  of  great  actions  (either  by  Hiroicis  or 
Dramaticis)  digested  story  into  so  pleasant  and  instructive  a  method  as  the 
English  by  their  Drama.'  And  he  oSers  to  the  form  which  he  loves  best 
and  esteems  highest,  the  homage  of  the  sincerest  kind  of  (lattery — imitation, 
at  all  events  in  theory  or  intention.  He  has,  he  says,  constructed  his  heroic 
poem  of  GoH^trl  on  the  model  of  a  regular  drama  :  'in  which  t  did  not 
only  observe  the  Symmetry  (proportioning  five  Boots  to  five  Acts),  and 
Canto's  to  Sams  (the  Sarus  having  their  Dumber  ever  go vem'd  by  occasion), 
but  all  the  shadowing,  happy  strokes,  secret  graces,  and  even  the  Drapery 
(which  together  make  tbe  second  beauty)  I  have  (1  hope)  exactly  foUow'd  ; 
and  those  compositions  of  second  beauty  I  observe  in  the  Drama  to  be  the 
under- walks,  interweaving,  or  correspondence  of  lesser  design  in  Sana,  not 
the  great  motion  of  the  main-plot,  and  coherence  of  its  Acts.'  There 
follows  an  extremely  ingenious  skeleton  scheme  of  the  progress  of  a 
dramatic  action  through  its  five  normal  stages,  which  though  too  long  for 
quotation  here,  is  quite  worth  notice  ;  '  to  these  Meanders  of  the  English 
Stage  I  have  cut  out  the  Walks  of  my  Poem.*  Unfortunately,  D'Avenant 
led  his  experiment  in  a  very  incomplete  condition.  His  poem  never  reaches 
the  pobt  at  and  beyond  which  the  most  important  tests  become  applicable 
to  dramatic  construction  ;  and  the  excessive  amplitude  of  the  descriptive 
method  used  by  bim  in  introducing  the  chief  personages  of  his  story  is 
essentially  undramatic.  For  the  rest,  D'Avenant's  design  ofbuilding  upan 
epic  poem  on  a  dramatic  model  received  the  ready  approval  of  Hobbes,  who 
appears  to  have  expended  but  few  pipes  of  tobacco  upon  the  consideration 
of  his  (Mend's  theoiy.  He  opines  that  'the  figure  of  an  Epique  Poem,  and  of 
a  Tragedy,  ought  to  be  the  same  ;  for  they  differ  no  more  but  in  that  they 
are  pronounced  by  one,  or  many.  Persons,'  They  differ,  if  in  nothing  else, 
in  that  the  epos  and  the  corresponding  forms  of  prose  fiction  are  not,  like 
the  drama,  under  a  binding  law  requiring  its  action  to  be  complete  in  itself. 
Where  this  necessity  is  absent,  the  entire  scheme  of  acts  with  crisis  (or 
counter-turn)  and  catastrophe  (or  unbinding)  becomes  more  or  less  super- 
fluous.— I  pass  by  some  remarks  contained  in  this  Preface  on  metre,  though 
they  are  not  without  significance  for  the  history  of  dramatic  versification. 

*  See  below  as  to  his  inven^on  of  the  scheme  of  Drydeo's  Tkt  Ttmftsl,or 
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In  his  pre-Revolution  plays  he  succeeded  in  reproducing,  Charaiiit 
more  faithfully  than  a  greater  writer  could  have  done,  not  S^™""''^ 
only  the  tastes  and  sentiments,  but  as  it  were  the  very 
temper  of  mind  and  tone  of  morality  of  his  age,  so  far  as 
they  were  within  his  view.  The  enthusiasm  which  he 
dedicated  to  such  a  patron  as  Endymion  Porter  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  a  whole  phaae  of  social  and  artistic 
feeling  of  which  'his  Endymion' '  was  no  unworthy  repre- 
sentative. As  a  dramatist,  D'Avenant  may,  in  the  earlier 
series  of  his  plays,  be  described  as  a  limb  of  Fletcher, 
whom  he  resembled  in  his  audacious  choice  of  subjects, 
in  his  roving  rather  than  soarit^  flights  of  fancy,  and  in 
his  love  of  warm  descriptive  colouring.  On  occasion,  he 
reveals  some  traces  of  the  tenderness  and  even  of  the 
poetic  feeling  of  his  predecessor ;  but  of  the  humour  in 
which  Fletcher  abounded  D'Avenant  seems  to  me  to 
possess  little  or  nothing.  He  is  not  incapable  of  passion ; 
but  he  is  in  general  so  unmeasured  in  expression  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his  passion  and  his  rant. 
Burying  his  characters  beneath  accumulations  of  incident,  he 
seems  to  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  process ;  and  although 
a  certain  advance  is  observable  in  the  successive  plays 
belonging  to  this  earlier  group,  hardly  one  of  them  seems 
to  possess  an  intrinsic  title  to  special  remembrance.  The 
subject  of  The  Tragedy  of  Albovine,  Kitig  of  the  Lombards,  Albovitu 
printed  1622'  and  dedicated  to  Somerset  (many  years  <^- ■*»9)- 
after  his  fall),  is  the  well-known  story  of  Alboin  and  Rosa- 
mund, probably  taken  by  D'Avenant   from    Beueforest's 

The  EttchaHlfd  Island.— la  the  epic,  the  wounded  Gondibert  finds  his  way  to 
the  abode  of  the  great  magician  Astragon,  who  cures  him  of  his  wounds. 
While  under  bia  care,  Gondibert  falls  in  love  with  Birtha,  the  sweel  guileless 
daughter  oT  the  sage ;  and  thus  opens  an  episode  which  we  might  agree 
urith  Hobbes  in  calling  an  '  incomparable  description  of  Love,'  were  it  not,  in 
its  earliest  passages  at  all  events,  obviously  modelled  on  the  scenes  between 
Prospero,  Miranda  and  Ferdinand.  Yet,  even  so,  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
D'Avenant  could  not  avoid  introducing  a  cynical  touch  into  his  adopted 

'  See  bis  address  7bM<Z.in^Otf[a(tP(»i(r,dteda/.HaidinentandLagan, 
voL  ii.  p.  113. 
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translation '  of  one  of  Bandello's  tales.  The  author  revels 
in  the  mixture  of  blood  and  lust  which  his  plot  supplies  ; 
and  he  has  apparently  himself  introduced  some  of  its 
most  revolting  elements.  Two  of  the  characters  in  AUnmtt^ 
are  named  Gondibert  and  Rhodolinda.  The  dramatist's 
workmanship  is  coarse;  both  in  the  management  of  his 
action  and  in  details  of  treatment  and  expression  the  spirit  of 
licence  seems  to  run  riot  in  this  play.  Nor  is  anything  very 
The  Cnut  different  to  be  said  concerning  Tke  Cruel  Brother  (printed 
f^xG^\  1630),  where  again  we  have  a  King's  'boy'  or  favourite 
— a  character  which  could  hardly  have  been  brought  on 
the  stage  after  this  fashion  in  the  preceding  reign.  The 
plot  is  a  commonplace  story  of  cruel  lust ;  but  the  scene 
in  which  the  heroine  is  put  to  death  on  the  stage  shows 
that  D'Avenant  was  eager  to  emulate  Webster  and  Ford 
in  their  refinements  of  the  horrible.  Into  this  play  is 
introduced  an  apparent  caricature  of  Geoi^  Wither,  the 
author  of  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt^,  whom  Jonson  also 
introduced  into  one  of  his  masques^.  The  figure  of  Cas- 
truccio  is  a  di^aceful  libel  on  an  honourable,  if  not  always 
consistent,  man.  D'Avenant's  third  extant  play,  Tke  Just 
Italian  (printed  1630),  is  equally  offensive  in  the  character 
of  its  plot,  to  which  occasional  poetic  touches  will  &il  to 
reconcile  the  reader  *. 
Tht  Pia-  In  The  Platonick  Z-iWWj  (printed  1636)  D'Avenant  essayed 

{pr.  1636).  the  field  of  high  comedy ;  nor  was  the  subject  ill-chosen, 
or  ill-dictated.  The  author  says  in  the  Prologue,  referring 
either  to  this  play  or  to  his  masque  of  The  Temple  of  Love, 
that  he 

'  had  command 
T'  interpret  what  he  scarce  doth  understand' — 

an  assertion  for  which  every  credit  will  be  given  him  ;  but 
to  throw  gentle  ridicule  on  a  fashionable  fancy  either  very 
silly  or  very  dangerous*  was  in  itself  an  excellent  comic 

'  Hisloirts  Tragiquts,  iv.  19. 

*  See  especially  act  ii, 

*  Tim*  Vinditaltd,  &•!.    CC  anU,  vol.  ii.  p.  396,  nol*. 

*  This  play  is  compared  by  the  recent  editors  of  D'Avenant  to  Fletcher*! 
Ritlt  0  Wifi  and  Hav  a  Wi/i  (acted  1634). 

*  The  whim  ofso.called  'Platonic  love'— ts  to  which  one  ofthe  characters 


ThtjMt 
lialum  (Jii 

1630). 
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idea.  But  some  delicacy  of  feeling,  if  not  propriety  of 
treatment,  was  indispensable;  and  since  he  neither  pos- 
sessed the  one  nor  attempted  the  other,  D'Avenant  has 
only  produced  a  play  which  may  be  said  to  be  not  alto- 
gether unpleasing  and  upon  the  whole  healthy  in  tone. 
In  the  scenes  between  the  two  Platonic  lovers  Eurithea  and 
Theander  (before  Theander's  conversion)  there  is,  moreover, 
considerable  beauty  of  poetic  expression.  The  comedy  of 
Tke  Wits  (printed  1636),  on  the  other  hand,  though  of  a  Th*  WUa 
type  less  ejcacting,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  f^-  '^s*'- 

io  D'ATcnant's  pUy  says  with  perfect  truth,  though  with  ■  riUUd  ioleDtiDD, 


came  into  iashion  at  Court  about  1634.  (See  a  quotatioD  from 
Howell's  L4U*T3  in  Haidmeat  and  Logan's  lyAvtMont,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.) 
Tbe  idea  was  that  of  meeting  with  the  intCDtioos,  or  at  least  on  the 
terms,  of 

'  Lovers  of  a  pure 

Celestial  kind,  such  as  some  style  Platonical, 

A  new  Court  epithet  scarce  understood ; 

But  all  they  woo,  Sir,  is  the  spirit,  face. 

And  heart;  therefore  their  conversation  is 

More  safe  to  &me.'  (Act  i.) 
The  notion,  about  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  original,  while  its  claim 
of  'safely'  admits  of  two  interpretations,  is  also  referred  to  in  D'Avenant's 
masque  of  Tht  Ttmpit  of  Lovt  and  in  Suckling:'s  Aglaura  (act  ii).  Jonson 
in  his  Ntw  Inn  (act  iii.  sc.  a),  where  Lovel  defends  'Platonic  '  love,  as  usual 
shows  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  though  the  passage  is  cold. 
Tht  Nob  Inn  was  produced  in  1639.  The  '  Platonic  love,'  fashionable  at  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  I,  was  a  fancy  imported  from  France,  whither  it  had 
come  from  Italy.  In  the  Augustan  age  the  term  '  a  Platonic '  seems  to  have 
become  an  accepted  piece  of  slang.  See  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  BuU, 
ch.  viii :  ■  Veiy  pretty  indeed  I  a  wife  must  never  go  abroad  with  a  Platonic 
to  see  a  play  or  a  ball ;  she  must  never  stir  without  her  husband.  Sec'  The 
Grand  Cyrus  of  Ulle.  de  Scudtfty  glorifies  Platonic  love,  and  her  CliSt — 
with  its  famous  tarit  du  pr/s  dt  Tmdrt,  intended  as  a  harmless  jest — 
developes  the  fancy  into  artificial  exaggeration.  See  V.  Cousin,  La  SorieU 
FranftUs*  an  \^ml  Siicli,  bV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30a  sfff. — As  to  the  mediaeval 
conceptions  of  '  Platonic  love,'  and  the  developement  of  the  combination 
between  these  and  the  ideas  of  chivalry  into  the  new  science  of  galanttru, 
see  St.  Harc-Ginrdin,  Cours  di  LitttnUurt  Dramaliqut,  voL  ii,  sect,  xxivi, 
and  voL  iiL  sect,  xxxvii. — This  fancy,  or  fashion,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
curious  comedy  of  Lady  Alimony  [printed  in  voL  xiv  of  Hazlitt's  Dodslry), 
which  was  published  in  1639,  professing— of  course  ironically— to  be  '  duly 
Aathorised,  daily  Acted,  and  frequently  Followed.'  The  personages  of  this 
diamalic  satire  consist  mainly  of  tbe  six  '  alimony  ladies,'  their  '  cashiered 
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overvalued '.     King  Charles  I,  no  very  rigorous  judge  on 
the  morality  of  stage-plays,  is  said  to  have  disliked  its  plot, 
although,  moved  by  D'Avenant  through  the  mediation  of 
Endymion  Porter,  he  obliged  the  Licenser  to  restore  passages 
of  the  text  which  had  seemed  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to 
require  expurgation'.     TAe    Wits  certainly  contains  one 
comic  situation  of  a  breadth  which  would  have  suited  the 
most  frolic  pages  of  Boccaccio ;  but  as  a  whole  the  play  seems 
to  me  tedious,  perhaps  because  I  fail  to  perceive  the  essence 
of  the  difference  suggested  in  it  between  rural  ambition 
desirous  of  living  on  its  'wits'  in  town,  and  the  claims  of 
town  gallantry  to  a  monopoly  of  the  art. 
Lovtand         Love  and  Honour  (licensed  1654;  printed  1649),  which 
(^a'-  Pr   *^  revived  with  extreme  success  after  the  Restoration,  is 
1649 .         noticeable   on  account  of  its  plot,  which  would   be  very 
effective  were  it  not  overburdened  by  an  excess  of  ingenuity ; 
indeed,  in  the  last  act  our  breath  is  almost  taken  away  by 
the  conflict  of  generosity  and  the  rapid  succession  of  dis- 
coveries.   The  diction  is  full  of  similes,  but  none  of  them 
Thi  Vnjar-  strike  me  as  altogether   novel.     The   Unfortunate  Lovers 
'^^         (licensed  1638 ;  printed  1643)  has  two  heroines  (Amaranta 
(00^1638;  and  Arthiopa);  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  heroic 
/*■  '043).     magnanimity  of  Amaranta  contains  the  germ  of  a  highly 
dramatic    character ;    her   death,   which    has    a   touch   of 
Fletcher  when  at  his  best,  is  genuinely  pathetic  *. 

consorts,'  and  their  'Platonic  confidants.'  (It  also  contains  a  'Constable 
and  Watch '  scene,  act  iiL  sc  3.)  This  play  is  by  Wood  most  absurdly 
attributed  to  Lodge  and  Greene. 

'  It  was  revived  after  the  Restoration,  and  Pepys  repeatedly  went  to  see 
it.    (Reprinted  in  the  two  earlier  editions  atDodsl^.) 

*  See  as  to  this  amusing  incident  Collier,  vol.  i. pp. 483-4.  Herbert  noted: 
'  The  King  is  pleased  to  take  Jkith,  death,  'slight,'  [the  restored  words]  '  lor 
asseverations  and  no  oaths,  to  which  I  do  humbly  submit  as  my  master's 
judgment ;  but  under  favour  conceive  them  to  be  oaths,  and  enter  them  here 
to  declare  my  opinion  and  submission.' 
'     'Am.  Go,  tell  Arthiopa  she  needs  not  fear 
Her  rival  now  ;  my  bridal  bed  is  in 
The  earth. 
All.  Oh  stay  1  there  may  be  help  I 

Am.  When  you 

Come  near  my  grave,  if  any  flower  can  grow 
On  such  unlucky  ground,  pray  water't  with 
A  single  tear,  that 's  all  I  ask.     Hercy,  Heaven.      [Sht  dits.' 
(Act  iv,  adjbi.) 
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The  above  comprise  the  extant  dramas  produced  by 
D'Avenant  beftwe  the  Revolution.     Concemii^  a  few  other 
plays  from  his  hand  we  only  know  that  they  were  licensed 
before  that  date,  though  they  were  not  printed  till  the  folio 
of  1673.     Whether  or  not  they  were  all  written  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
exhibit  a  moderation  to  which  D'Avenant's  previous  plays 
are  strangers,  and  which  may  possibly  have  been  due  in 
part  to  HistriomasUx.     They  possess  no  other  claim  to 
consideration.     The  tragi-comedy  called  in  the  Folio  The  The  Sitgt 
Siege  is  supposed  to  be  the  same   play  as    The   Colonel,  ^  '"'  "'^' 
licensed  in  1639.     News  from  /"/yOTtw/A  (licensed  1635)  is  Niaafinm 
a  bustling  comedy  of  manners,  but,  notwithstanding  the  ^™J^). 
dangerous  choice  of  its  scene,  no  gross  example  of  its  class. 
The  Fair  Favmtrite  {licensed  1638)  is  a  tolerably  effective   ThtFmr 
romantic  drama,  in  which  a  trying  situation  is  treated  with  ^"^J^j. 
a  certain  delicacy  and  elevation  of  sentiment.   Tke  Distresses,   TiuDia- 
thought  to  have  been  the  same  as   The   Spanish  Lovers,  *^  '-'"• 
licensed  1639,  is  another  drama  of  intrigue,  not  very  per- 
spicuous in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  which  I  should  surmise 
to  be  taken  from  some  Spanish  source. 

Of  D'Avenant's  masques  belonging  to  this  period.  The  i/Avt- 
Temple  of  Love  (of  which  the  subject  is  the  new-fashioned  \ 
'  cold  northerly  opinion '  of '  Platonic  Love ')  was  acted  by 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  1634 ;  The 
Prince  tf  Amour  ^  by  the  members  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in 
^635,  fo"*  the  entertainment  of  the  Palatine  Princes  Charles 
Lewis  and  Rupert ;  Britannia  Triumphatis  {a  loyal  masque 
in  honour  of  the  great  deeds  of  '  Britanocles,  the  glory  of 
the  western  world,'  and  containing  a  passage  reflecting  on 
the  Puritans)  on  Twelfth-Night,  1637,  and  Salmacida  Spolia 
in  January,  1639,  both  at  Whitehall.  The  last  contains  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  rebellious  tendencies  of  the  times  ; 
the  title  sonifies  the  victories  of  royal  Wisdom  over  the 
devices  of  Discord. 

'  'Tbe  Prince  d'Amour*  was  the  festive  title  given  b^the  members  of  the 
Kiddle  Temple  to  the  leader  oflheirChrislQias  revels.  See  Dudley  Carieton 
to  J.  Chamberbun  in  CaliHdar  of  SlaU  Paptn,  DomtsHc  Stria,  Elaabtlh, 
p.  136  (December  99,  1601). 
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Aciultmical      During  thjs  period  the  academical  drama   continued  to 
^^'*'  pursue  its  course,   which,  as   has  been   seen,  occasionally 

landed  it  at  Court  or  on  the  popular  stage.  Doubtless  the 
instances  were  more  numerous,  when  the  players  would  not 
treat  with  the  scholars  who  came  up  from  Oxford  aad 
Cambridge  'with  dorsers  full  of  lamentable  tragedies  and 
ridiculous  comedies^';  and  a  good  market  without  money 
stood  open  to  them  in  naiivo  solo. 

J.  Tomtis'  The  earliest  example  of  this  class  of  drama  must  belong 
?fi/i'^^  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  play  was  not 
produced  before  the  death  of  Elisabeth.  The  first  of  the 
many  editions  of  Lingua,  or  The  Combat  of  tht  Tongue 
<md  the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority^,  vaa  printed  in  1607; 
but  even  should  the  expressions  occurring  in  the  play, '  our 
gracious  sovereign  Psyche'  and  'for  our  queen  or  for  our 
country,'  not  be  held  decisive,  another  passage  shows  it  to 
have  been  written  before  the  year  i6oa  waa  far  off".  That 
this  comedy  was  written  for  an  academical  audience  is  clear 
from  its  whole  character,  as  well  as  from  at  least  one  inci- 
dental allusion,  which  would  have  fallen  flat  except  before 
hearers  accustomed  to  the  humours  of  undei^raduates*. 
The  authorship  of  Lingua  was  long  attributed  to  Antony 
Brewer,  a  dramatic  writer  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  set 
down  as  the  writer  of  more  than  one  extant  play,  The  Love- 

>  Se«  Shirley's  Tht  mily  Fair  Otu  (ict  iv.  bc  a). 

'  Printed  in  vol.  ix  <if  Hulitt's  Dodtlry. 

'  Seeictlv.  sc  7.  Hr.  Fleay,  h.^,  vol.  ii,  pp.  961,  where  he  gives  an  eztiact 
from  an  article  published  by  him  in  SMaitsptanaHa  for  March,  1S85.  makes  light 
of  the  expressions  cited,  and  remaika  that  Queen  Elisabeth  would  have 
resented  a  play  reflecting  so  strongly  on  the  female  sex  ;  but  I  remain  con* 
vinced.  Hr.  Fleay  points  out,  as  indicating  a  date  soon  after  the  Queen's 
death,  a  passage  in  act  v.  sc.  3  (where,  by  the  way, '  our  dread  queen  Psyche ' 
aUo  occura)  :  '  I  remember  about  the  year  i6oa  nuuiy  used  this  skew  kind 
of  language.'  This  would  suit  cither  1603  or  1603.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  conjecture  that  the  play  WHS  performed  at  Hinchinbrook,  when  the  heada 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  came  to  meet  the  King  on  his  journey  to 
London,  in  April,  16031  and,  as  will  be  seen,  be  has  accommodated  to  thi* 
supposition  the  story  that  Oliver  Cromwell  took  part  in  the  performance. 

*  See  act  iv.  sc  a  :  'I  should  judge  this  action'  (1 .  (.  gesture)  'moat 
absurd,  unless  we  should  come  to  a  comedy,  as  gentlemen  to  the  Commence- 
ment, only  t«  see  men  speak.'    '  To  so  men  speak '  is  good. 
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sick  King '.  The  supposition  that  he  -v/roicLitigua  is  founded 
on  a  mere  blunder.  A  very  plausible  claim,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  recently  been  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  author  of 
Albumaxar,  whose  name  is  written  'Tomkis'  in  the  MS- 
of  that  play,  but  who  seems  identifiable  with  John  Tomkins, 
known  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Trinity  in  1594,  and  to 
have  graduated  B.A.  from  that  college  four  years  afterwards. 
Lingua  and  Albutnanar  alike  show  their  author  to  have 
been  familiar  with  Italian,  besides  exhibiting  other  mutual 
internal  resemblances  *. 

Lingua,  which  is  exceedingly  well  written,  holds  the  mean 
between  the  moralities  of  the  later  type  and  the  masques  of 
the  period  of  its  production.  It  is  of  great  length,  and 
though  it  has  a  kind  of  plot  and  plenty  of  action,  must  have 
proved  attractive  chiefly  through  the  excellence  of  its 
rhetorical  and  descriptive  passages  '.  '  All  the  senses,' — so 
one  of  the  characters  summarises  the  preceding  action  *, — 
'  fell  out  about  a  crown  fallen  from  heaven,  and  pitch'd 
a  field  for  it;  but  Vicegerent  Common  Sense  hearing  of 
it,  took  upon  him  to  umpire  the  contention,  in  which 
regard  he  hath  appointed  them  (their  arms  dismissed)  to 
appear  before  him,  charging  every  one  to  bring  as  it  were 
in  a  show,  their  proper  objects,  that  by  them  he  may  deter- 
mine of  their  several  excellences.*  Memory,  as  'Master 
Roister,'  is  called  upon  to  read  the  chai|res  broi^bt  by  the 
Five  Senses  against  Lingua,  who  aspires  to  be  ranked  as 
a  sixth  and  to  obtain  the  prize.  Memory  having  foi^otten 
her  spectacles  ('  I  left  them  in  the  349th  page  of  Hall's 

■  Tliis  '  TragKol  History,  with  Iht  Lift  and  Dtatk  of  Carttmaittda,  tht  Fair 
NuHof  Winchistir'  which  in  the  historical  part  of  its  plot  treats  of  the  Danith 
occupation  of  the  reigns  of  Ethelrcd  and  Alfred,  was  printed  in  1655. 
Antony  Brewer  has  been  also  supposed  to  have  been  author  of  the  comedy 
of  Thi  Country  Girt,  designated  on  its  title-page  under  the  initials  '  T.  B.' 
This  might  have  been  'Tony'  Brewer;  it  might  also  have  been  Thomaa 
Brewer,  author  of  a  prose  tnw^t,  Tkt  Lift  and  Dtath  of  Uu  Utrry  DnH  of 
Edmonton  (printed  in  1631,  and  probably  the  same  a>  a  book  entered  on 
the  Registers  under  that  title  b  ifioS). 

■  See  Fleay,  u.  s. ;  where  it  is  further  stated  that  Dr.  Furnivall,  in  April 
1890,  discovered  definite  evidence  as  to  Tomkis'  authorship. 

'Attention  should  be  directed  to  Anamneales'  speech  on  the  difference 
between  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  and  the  hints  which  follow  on  the  old  and 
new  style  of  actors'  delivery  (act  iv.  sc.  a). 
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Chronicles'),  the  indictment  is  read  by  her  page  Ana- 
mnestes;  a  long  disputation,  full  of  flowing  rhetoric,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Senses  and  their  assistants — thus  Auditus  is 
accompanied  by  Tragedus  and  Comedus,  and  Olfactus  by 
Tobacco,  who  talks  in  an  Indian  tongfue  not  yet  classified 
by  comparative  philologists,  and  whose  virtues  are  summa- 
rised  by  his  master  in  a  passage  of  much  eloquence  ^ 
Finally,  Communis  Sensus  delivers  a  rather  witty  decision 
on  the  issue.  Lingua  is  judged  to  '  be  no  Sense  simply  : 
only  thus  much  we  from  henceforth  pronounce,  that  all 
women  for  your  sake  shall  have  six  Senses,  that  is,  seeing, 
hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  touching,  and  the  last  and  feminine 
sense,  the  sense  of  speaking.'  This  concludes  the  real  plot 
of  the  play ;  the  fifth  act  being  occupied  with  the  evil  results 
consequent  upon  all  the  Senses  attending  a  banquet  given 
by  Gustus. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  an  exceedingly  well  written 
academical  entertainment,  the  enduring  popularity  of  which 
is  attested  by  its  numerous  editions.  According  to  a  legend 
which  seems  traceable  as  far  back  as  1657,  but  into  the 
foundations  of  which  it  is  superfluous  to  enquire,  the  part 
of  Tactus  (Touch)  in  this  comedy  was  taken  by '  the  late 
Usurper  Cromwell.'  This  fiction  inevitably  suggested  the 
further  fable,  that  the  mock  contention  in  the  play  for 
the  crown  swelled  Oliver's  ambition  so  high  '  that  after- 
wards he  contended  for  it  in  earnest  *.' 

Tecknogamia,  or  The  Marrtc^e  of  the  Arts,  acted  in 
Christ  Church  Hall  on  February  13,  1618,  and  repeated 
before  King  James  I  at  Woodstock  in  161,1,  but  printed 

'  'Genius  of  all  swaggereia,  profess'd  enemy  to  phyaicuns,  sweet  oint- 
ment for  sour  teeth,  firm  knot  of  good  fellowship,  ■damant  of  company, 
swxtt  wind  to  spread  the  wings  of  time,  haUdofrata  but  Ihoai  that  Imoa  Aim 
Hoi,  and  of  so  grtat  dtstrts,  that  whoso  is  acquatHttd  zviih  him  can  hardly  for^ 
talU  him.'  (Act  iv.  sc.  5.)  Charles  Lamb's  CkU  alone  has  excelled  the  pathos 
of  this  eulogium  ;  Charles  Kingsley  has  matched  iU  dignity  in  a  famous 
passage  of  Weatward  Ho, 

'  As  Cromwell  was  not  admitted  at  Cambridge  till  t6i6,  he  would  in  1603 
have  been  somewhat  yonng  to  take  part  in  such  a  performance ;  but 
Ur.  Fleay,  never  to  be  beaten,  suggests  that  be  may  have  been  made  use 
of  by  his  uncle  at  Hinchinbrook  lo  perform  the  part  of  the  'small,  Ibin, 
fellow '  in  act  iv.  sc.  5,  who  in  reply  to  a  query  from  ApfirhlHS  announce* 
himself  as  '  Beer,  foisooth  :  Beer,  forsooth ' — t,  il  as  Small-Beer, 
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already  in  the  year  of  its  first  performance,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  dramatic  production  of  its  author,  Barton 
Holyday,  a  learned  divine  who  was  created  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  bom  in 
'593t  the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman,  and  in  1618,  the 
year  in  which  Tecknogamta  was  acted  in  his  college, 
accompanied  Sir  Francis  Stewart  to  Spain,  where  he  won 
the  favourable  consideration  of  Gondomar.  He  died  in 
1661,  leaving  behind  him  translations  of  Juvenal,  Persius, 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  a  poetic  Survey  of  the  World 
in  ten  books. 

This  comedy,  or  morality  as  it  might  be  more  appro- 
priately called,  is  of  great  length  and  complicated  in  plot. 
The  leading  idea  seems  to  be  the  confusion  which  is  created 
by  unsuitable  liaisons  between  arts  and  sciences  not  well 
suited  to  one  another,  by  their  estrangement  from  those  with 
which  they  should  naturally  be  united,  and  by  their  unhappy 
flirtations  with  pseudo-sciences  such  as  Magic  and  Astrology. 
In  the  end  '  Polites,  a  Magistrate '  who  avows  himself  the 
'Deputie  only'  of 'our  aged  and  reiireAVrincc  Metaphysicus 
(. . .  from  whom,  as  from  our  Soueraigne,  wee  hold  all  wee 
haue '),  arranges  a  series  of  appropriate  marriages.  Astro- 
nomia  (daughter  to  Physica)  \s  united  to  Geographus;  while 
her  other  lover  Geometres  is  assigned  to  Arithmetica,  who 
trusts  '  we  two  shall  be  alwaies  eucn,'  Poeta,  who  through- 
out the  play  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  capacity  for 
gettii^  into  scrapes  and  has  cherished  a  foolish  passion 
for  Astronomia,  is  married  to  his  proper  mate  Historia, 
promising  that  his  love  shall  more  inseparably  follow  her 
'  then  the  Hexameter  the  Pentameter ;  or  the  Adonicke  the 
Sappkicke!  The  remaining  characters  are  likewise  provided 
for,  Logicus  being  left  unmarried,  to  his  own  content : 
'  I  care  not  for  marrying ;  I  see  no  good  Foundation  for 
any  such  Relation.'  Magus  and  Astroli^ia  are  bidden 
'  depart  the  Common- Wealth  for  euer,'  while  Medicus  and 
Causidicus  are,  on  promise  of  amendment,  pardoned  their 
corrupt  practices. 

Doubtless  many  curious  illustrations  could  be  derived 
from  this  play  for  the  history  of  studies  in  the  University ; 
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but  such  researches  are  not  of  interest  to  everybody.  King 
James  \a  said  to  have  found  the  play  very  tedious,  and  it  is 
certainly  long'.  The  author  probably  need  not  have  been 
at  the  pains  of  excusing  himself  in  his  Epilogue  for  the 
farcical  elements  introduced  by  him  into  his  comedy 
'  to  satisfie  the  Weake 
Shee-Academickes ' ; 
with  whom  not  a  few  of  the  other  sex  may  have  sympathised. 
Several  of  the  personified  arts  and  sciences  are  provided 
with  servants — Phantastes  is  the  servant  of  Ge<^aphus; 
Melancholico  is  Poeta's  man ;  Choler  acts  as  usher  under  the 
schoolmaster  Grammaticus,  and  Phlegmatico,  who  is  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  tobacco',  is  the  attendant  of  Lt^cus, 
while  Sanguis  very  appropriately  waits  upon  Medicus^. 
Physiognomus  and  Cheiromantcs  are  two  fortune-tellers 
who  talk  gipsy  cant  and  add  to  the  vivacity  of  the  action, 
which  is  at  times  more  strilcing  than  its  perspicuity.  Yet  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  the  author  of  this  odd  production 
was  a  good  scholar,  a  shrewd  critic,  and  a  feir  wit  *. 

'  Indeed  it  aeems  to  b>ve,  doubtleis  ui^ustlr,  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  longest  play  in  the  English  language. 

*  See  his  song,  '  Tobacco 's  a  Musician 

And  in  a  Pipe  delighteth,'  Sec, 
(act  ii.  sc.  3%     The  lyrics  in  this  play  are  remarkably  lively. 

>  The  costume  of  Sanguis  is  'a  red  suite;  on  (he  brest  whereof  was 
a  aian  with  his  nose  bleeding  ;  on  the  backe,  one  let  bloud  in  the  aime ;  in 
a  red  hat.  red  band,  stockings,  red  pumps,'  &c.  (act  i.  sc.  g) ;  the  costumes 
are  vcty  minutely  described  in  this  play,  particular  attention  being  through* 
out  given  to  the  colour  of  the  'pumps').  Elsewhere  Poliles  eulogises 
Sanguis  as  '  an  honest  servant,  and  more  (ailhfull  to  the  whole  Bodie  of 
the  Common- weaHb,  than  any  one  Corrupt  Member'  (act  v.  sc.  6).  It  may 
perhaps  be  noted  that  Harvey's  discovery  had  been  first  brought  iorward 
three  years  before  the  publication  of  TtchnogatHta. 

*  See  *.g.  Poliles'  remarks  on  the  defects  of  '  your  common  geographer? ' 
(act  iv.  sc.  i) ;  Historia's  irreverent  criticism  of  'one  LHortitis,  a  Romane 
Gentleman  .  .  .  that  fell  in  love  with  Phyma,  shee  from  whom  Physka  the 
mother  of  Aalronomia  deriues  now  both  her  name  and  linage,  which  Gentle- 
nun,  in  the  passion  of  his  loue,  writ  books  in  the  praise  of  her  beauty ;  but 
what  wrinkle-fac'd  Verses  they  are,  let  the  present  age  judge  ;  and  if  her 
beautie  was  like  his  lines,  sure  she  was  past  her  three-score,  when  hee  fell  in 
loue  with  beri  but  alas,  there  was  neuer  any  of  that  family  that  euer  came 
neere  the  Hislorias  for  beauty '  (act  iv.  sc.  a)  ;  Magus'  conjecture,  on  Poeta's 
reciting  some  English  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses  when  the  worse  for 
wine,  that '  in  some  such  humour  this  kind  of  Venes  was  first  made  amongst 
vs'vactiiL  sc.  6);  and  Grammaticus' pun  against  law-eases,  which  'areDatiue 
caKB  to  the  Lawyers ;  but  AUatiue  to  the  Ghent* '  (act  iv.  sc  6), 
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The  comedy  of  Albumaear^,  performed  before  King  /.  TomUs' 
Jamea  I  by  the  members  of  Trinity  College  on  the  occa-  f^^^l 
sion  of  his  celebrated  visit  to  Cambridge  in  March,  1615  ',  pr.  1615). ' 
was  printed  in  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1634  with- 
out the  author's  name.  In  a  MS.  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  Cambridge  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Sir  Edward  Deering,  which  is  confirmed  in 
several  respects  by  contemporary  evidence',  the  author- 
ship of  Albumazar  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Tomkis  of  Trinity, 
who  has  with  fair  conclusiveness  been  identified  with  John 
TOMKINS,  a  scholar  of  that  college  who  graduated  there  in 
1598,  and  was  the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  its  author,  to  whom,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  play  of  Lingua,  performed  some  ten  years  before 
Albumasar,  has  been  recently  with  some  probability  like- 
wise attributed.  Albumazar  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain 
celebrity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration;  and  in  1668 
it  was  revived,  with  a  Prologue,  by  Dryden,  in  which  he  quite 
erroneously  declares  Jonson's  Alchemist  to  have  been  founded 
on  this  academical  drama.  Inasmuch  as  the  Alchemist  was 
produced  in  1610,  this  assertion  would  seem  on  the  face 
of  it  absurd ;  but  AlbumoMor  had  been  in  certain  quarters 
erroneously  dated  1603,  perhaps  in  order  to  remove  one 
difficulty  out  of  the  way  of  the  ridiculous  conjecture  attri- 
buting the  authorship  of  it  to  Shakspere  *.  Garrick  again 
revived  Albumasar  on  two  successive  occasions,  in  1 747  and 
i"  *773*-  -At  the  time  of  its  original  presentation  before 
King  James  on  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  when  the  wits  of 
several  colleges  were  seeking  to  outvie  one  another  with 

'  Printed  in  vol.  si  of  Hulitt's  DodsUy,  and  in  voL  ii.  of  Tht  Andtttt 
BriHsk  Drama. 

'  See  below  as  to  Rule's  Igtioramus. 

*  A  letler  from  Chtimberlain  to  Carleton,  dated  March  t6,  1614. 

*  See  Dryden'a  Woris,  vol,  x  ;  and  cf,  note  lo  the  laic  Mr.  W.  D,  Christie's 
Globe  edition  of  Z)ryd>H,  p.  401.  The  FirslJitport 0/ Hit Nistorieai MSS.  Com- 
moiiort  (,1874),  p.  i.  contains  the  followioB  curious  statement !  '  Mr.  Henry 
Ingail,  in  the  belief  that  be  had  discovered  in  a  drania  entitled  Atbitmatar 
(attributed  by  him  to  Shakespeare]  some  marginal  notes,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Shakespeare,  laid  the  play,  with  other  interesting 
papers,  before  the  Commissionera.' 

*  On  the  latter  occawon  with  some  immaterial  alteratioa*  of  his  own. 
(See  Genest,  vol.  v.  p.  394.} 
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their  productions,  Trinity  College  claimed  this  comedy  as 
alike  of  its  own  'invention'  and  'action' ;  but  it  was  in  truth 
unimltztion  of  L' A strokifo,  an  Italian  comedy  by  G.-B.  della 
Porta,  printed  at  Venice  in  1606  ^ — and  so  close  an  imitation, 
even  in  its  most  amusing  scene ',  that  it  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  claim  to  originality.  Albumasar  is  academical 
in  its  lengthiness,  but  written  with  considerable  fluency  and 
occasional  felicity  of  expression  '. 
Fkhfos  A  word  may  here  be  added  as  to  yet  a  third  play  pre- 

^^'"rd^'  pared  for  the  entertainment  of  the  royal  visitor  to  Cam- 
'nrta/1615;  bridge  in  March,  1615,  although  this  was  not  actually  per- 
/"■  '*30-  formed  until  after  the  sun  of  the  King's  presence  had  ceased 
to  shine.  PhineaS  FLETCHER  (i58»-i65o},  the  elder  of 
the  two  brothers,  first  cousins  of  the  famous  dramatist,  shows 
himself  in  his  later  poetical  productions,  and  above  all  in  the 
allegory  of  The  Purple  Island,  a  follower  of  Spenser  in  treat- 
ment as  well  as  in  form ;  indeed,  he  may  without  injustice 
to  his  brother  Giles  be  said  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
Spenserian  in  our  seventeenth-century  literature.  Although 
he  had  already  for  several  years  previously  been  known  in 
the  University  as  a  writer  of  verse,  the  special  characteristics 
of  his  poetic  style  are  less  marked  in  the  pastoral  drama 
which  he  composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  King's  visit ; 
but  abundant  opportunity  is  found  there  for  the  display  of 
qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  all  Phineas  Fletcher's  poetry 
— a  sincere  love  of  nature  and  a  power,  which  his  love  of 
allegorical  detail  itself  could  not  obscure,  of  occasionally 
reflecting  his  thoughts  in  language  of  simple  and  almost 
transparent  beauty.     Skelides,   a  Piscatory*,  which   was 

'  Far  an  account  of  this,  see  Klein,  vol.  t.  pp.  66i  atqq. 

*  Act  iii.  ac.  ^. 

'  The  Astrologet's  introductory  lecture  on  the  Art  of  Cheating  is  doubtless 
taken  from  Its  counterpart  in  the  Italian  original ;  but  the  following,  wbelher 
original  or  not,  is  to  the  point,  besides  fitting  well  into  the  histoiy  of  this 
pai-ticular  play ; 

'  Har,  And  yet  he  steals  :  one  author  from  another. 
This  poet  is  that  poef  a  plagiary. 
And  he  a  third's,  till  they  all  end  in  Homer. 
Alb.  And  Homer  filch'd  all  from  an  Egyptian  priestess. 
The  world's  a  theatre  of  theft.'     (Act  i.  ac,  i.) 

*  See  vol.  iii  of  Dr.  Grosart's  edition  of  Tki  Potms  ofPhituas  FUidar,  D.D., 
in  his  invaluable  Fuller  tVorihUs  Siriis  (4  vols.,  1869}. 
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printed  in  1631,  either  surreptitiously  or  at  least  without  the 
supervision  of  the  author,  has  a  plot  of  greater  interest  than 
is  usual  in  a  pastoral  drama  (for  the  difference  between 
fishermen  and  shepherds  is  of  course  without  any  real  impor- 
tance, while  giving  opportunities  for  much  effective  poetic 
ornament).  The  opening,  which  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
play  prepares  us  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  lovely  Olinda  to  an 
Andromeda- like  doom*,  is  followed  by  a  not  less  interesting 
rescue,  and  through  the  five  acts  of  the  drama,  with  the  aid 
of  enchantments  and  'desamours,'  the  succession  of  surprises 
continues,  interrupted  only  by  an  unconscionably  lai^e  ad- 
mixture of  that  least  palatable  among  the  ingredients  of 
modem  pastoral  poetry,  which  is  intended  to  surest  distinct 
colour  and  simultaneously  to  furnish  comic  relief.  Of 
characterisation  this  pastoral  contains  as  little  as  other 
examples  of  the  species ;  the  charm  of  its  diction,  however, 
is  not  only  great,  but  remarkably  varied.  A  poem  is 
assuredly  worth  study,  which  is  made  beautiful  by  de- 
scriptive passages  of  the  sweetest  simplicity  ^  and  of  a  rare 
contemplative  stillness  ^ ;  by  a  dialogue  at  times  instinct 
with  the  fire  and  the  dolours  of  the  passion  of  love  * ;  by 
truly  dramatic  narratives";   by  bursts  of  lyric  emotion"; 

'  The  episode,  as  already  Langbaine  pointed  out,  is  imitated  from  Bk.  iv 
of  the  Mttatnorphosts,  just  as  ArmiUus'  story  (in  sc.  4  of  the  same  ict)  of 
GlaucQS,  Scylla  and  Circe  is  taken  from  Bk.  xiv  of  Ovid's  poem.  In  each  case 
Fletcher  may  have  likewise  had  recourse  to  well-known  modem  versions. 
The  '  orke '  comes  straight  from  Ariosloi  and  much  learning  might  be 
accumubted  on  the  subject  of  this  'marine  animal.' 
'  See  in  act  i.  sc.  3  the  charming  passage  beginning  : 

'Thou  know'st  by  Neptune's  temple  close  there  (frowcs 
A  sacred  garden,  where  every  flower  blowes, 
Here  blushing  roses,  there  the  UUies  white. 
Here  hyadnlh,  and  there  narcissus  bright '  &c. 
*  See  in  act  iii.  sc.  6  the  evening  harmony  : 

'  The  oze  now  feelea  no  yoke,  all  labour  sleepes ; 
The  soule,  unbent,  this  as  her  play-time  keepes, 
And  sportes  itselfe  in  (aocie's  winding  streames, 
Bathing  his  thoughts  in  thousand  winged  dreames,'  &c. 
'  See  act  iii.  sc.  a,  and  the  admirable  opening  of  act  iv.  sc.  i, 
'  See  the  oairative  of  Nomicus  the  priest,  art  v.  sc.  5. 
■  See  the  Chonis, '  Love  is  the  sire '  (not  the  ■  fire,'  as  ap.  Grosart),  at  the 
close  of  act  iii  sc  & 
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as  well  as  by  single  lines  or  coupleta  of  pregnant  force  ^ 
or  enshrining  figures  of  irresistible  charm'. 
J.  Fialin's        The    rhetorical    drama    of   Fuimus    Trees,    the    True 
T^s\pr.    Trojans,  printed  in  1633  ',  may  likewise  receive  a  passing 
1633)-        notice  among  the  productions  of  the  Academical  Muse,     Its 
author.  Dr.  Jasper  Fisher,  who  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  rector  of  Wilsden  in  Bedfordshire, 
held,  or  had  held,  the  position  of  Divinity  or  Philosophy 
Reader  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  this  play  was 
performed  by  the  students.     It  treats  of  Julius  Caesar's  two 
invasions  of  Britain,  and  is  to  a   large   extent  based  on 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     The  style  of  this  composition  is 
both  fluent  and  florid ;  and  the  classical  learning  of  the 
Briton  kings  and  princes  Is  as  amazing  as  are  the  metaphy- 
sical and  prophetical  acquirements  of  the  Druids.    The 
ghosts  of  Brennus  and  Camillus  are  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  their  functions  in  Induction  and  Epilogue  ;  the  flnal  pur- 
pose  of  the  author  apparently  being  to  signify  that  Romans 
and  Britons  by  their  deeds  equally  justified  their  Trojan 
descent.     The  play  abounds  in  lyrics,  one  of  which,  for  no 
ostensible  purpose,  attempts  the  Scottish  dialect — or  what 
the  author  supposes  to  be  such  *. 
p.Sirodt's       Another  University  play  was  the  tragi-comedy  of  The 
Vkatmg      Piooii«g  Island,  by  Dr.  PHILIP  STRODE,  Public  Orator  at 
l^and         Oxford  and  afterwards  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  performed 
(^.  1655)-  aj  iji3  college  before  King  Charles  I,  with  music  by  Henry 
Lawes,  August  29,  1636.      It  was  printed  in  1655,  when 
royalists  had  become  less  fastidious  than  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  shown  himself  on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  before 
royalty,  when,  notwithstanding,  or  because  of  its  deadly 
antt-Furitanical  allusions,  he  declared  it  to  be  '  the  worst 
that  ever  he  saw,  but  one  that  he  saw  at  Cambridge  ".' 

>  See  the  opening  line  of  act  iL  sc  s ;  '  Love  not  back  reflected,'  act  i. 
sc.  4 ;  '  Beauty  when  most  uncloth'd,'  act  ii.  sc.  4 ;  'After  a  child,  a  friend,' 
act  V.  sc  3. 

"Actv.w.S!  'The  guilty  sea 

With  soft  embraces  wrapt  hit  limbs^* 
(Cf.  Lt  PkluHr  J'lahndi.) 

'  Reprinted  in  voL  xii  of  Ha^Iitt's  Dodsity. 

'  See  '  ad  Song,'  act  lii.  *c.  9. 

*  Cf.  Gardiaer,  Histeiy,  8a.,  vol,  viii,  p.  150. 
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Another  University  play  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  Tht 
this  period  was  Th£  Sopkister,  printed  in  1638.  ^f*"fa8- 

In   humble,  or   at   least   secondary,   sequence   to   these  Apoiio'i, 
products  of  higher  education  mention  may  be  accorded  to  Skromtig 
Afollo  Shrouing,Aa.Kag\i^  play  'composed  for  the  scholars  i^as). 
of  the  Free  School  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  and  acted  by 
them  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  being  the  6th  of  February,  i6a6.' 
This  production,  while  devoid  of  distinctive  merit,  and  by 
no  means  abundantly  seasoned  with  wit,  is  curious  as  an 
illustration  of  the  enduring  manner  of  the  later  moralities, 
The  idea  of  the  action,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  the  conSict 
between  the  claims  of  Learning  and  the  wiles  of  Queen 
Hedone,  practised  by  the  agency  of  her  messenger,  the  sea- 
nymph  Siren. 

No  account,  however  summary,  of  the  prepress  of  the  Gtorgi 
academical  drama  in  its  connexion  with  our  literature,  can  ^^J^^ 
pass  by  the  two  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  particular  <.aeteJi6n; 
kind  of  product  because  they  were  written  in  a  language  as  ^' '  ^'"' 
living  as  their  own  to  the  hearers  for  whom  these  efforts  of 
wit  were  primarily  intended.  Ignoramus  in  especial,  first 
acted  in  i6i4and  first  printed  in  1630,  is  in  its  waya  classic; 
nor  has  the  echo  of  the  laughter  to  which  it  excited  the 
Solomon  of  English  kings  yet  died  out  in  the  field  of  dra- 
matic literature  in  which  it  holds  an  acknowledged  primacy'. 
Its  author,  George  Ruggle,  bom  in  1575  at  Lavenham 
in  Suffolk,  was  successively  a  member  of  St.  John's  and 
Trinity,  and  in  1598  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge.  His  reputation  for  learning  is  described 
as  very  great — in  fact,  great  enough  to  entitle  him  to  rank 
'  Tbe  standard  edJtioii  of  Ignoramua  is  that  by  J.  S.  Hawfcins,  1787, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  Memoir,  Glossary,  and  apparatus  of  Introduction 
and  Commentaries  of  a  completeness  rarely  equalled.  For  this  very  reason, 
a  modem  edition  of  this  edition  has  becune  a  dEisti^miAHn  of  our  times.  Tbe 
best  connected  account  of  the  significance  of  this  comedy  and  its  perform- 
ance for  the  history  of  University  life  will  be  found  in  a  standard  work  of 
learning  on  every  part  of  its  subject,  Hr.  J.  Bass  Hullinger's  Utdvtrsity  of 
Cambridgt  from  tkt  InJuMctiota  of  1535  to  flu  AcassioH  of  Ckarlis  I  (1884), 
PP-  539  "99;  where  the  circumstaoces  under  which  the  play  was  produced, 
and  its  plot,  are  described  with  equal  lucidity.  The  biographical  notice  of 
Ruggle  in  »oL  ilix  of  Tht  DicUonary  of  Natietuil  Biograf^  (1897)  is  by 
Hr.  Sidney  Lee. 
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with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day  in  the  several  faculties 
of  the  University  who  were  the  chosen  associates  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar^.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on  the  authorship  of 
a  literary  effort  of  the  same  flavour  as  the  EpUtalae 
Obscurorum  Virerum,  but  unlike  these  devoid  of  any 
historical  or  literary  significance.  Besides  a  comedy  called 
Re  Vera,  or  Verily,  of  unknown  date,  Ruggle  had,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  1597  composed  the  comedy  of 
Clitb-Law  for  performance  at  Clare  Hall,  under  conditions 
which  could  not  fail  to  heighten  the  existing  ill-will  between 
town  and  gown.  The  question  of  precedence  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  repeatedly  raised  in 
a  provocative  fashion  by  the  townsmen ;  and  in  these  pro- 
ceedings the  leading  part  was  taken  by  Francis  Brackyn, 
who  as  Deputy-Recorder  of  Cambridge  had  already  been 
satirised  in  Part  II  of  The  Return  from  Parnassus  *■  He 
it  was  whom,  for  the  delectation  of  King  James  on  an 
expected  royal  visit  to  Cambridge,  the  ingenious  Ruggle 
resolved  to  make  the  hero  of  a  Latin  comedy. 

The  royal  visit,  which  was  designed  to  do  honour  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  new  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
actually  took  place  in  March,  1615,  when,  among  a  variety 
of  dramatic  entertainments  offered  to  the  King  and  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales,  Ignoramus,  a  comedy  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  Clare  Hall  with  the  aid  of  a  few  actors  from  other 
colleges,  was  performed  in  the  hall  of  Trinity.  Other  plays 
acted  there  during  the  King's  stay  were  a  Latin  comedy, 
Aemilia,  by  '  Cecill  *  of  St.  John's,  AUiumaxar ',  a  Latin 
pastoral,  and  Melanthe,  by  S.  Brookes  of  Trinity;  the  royal 
party  had  left  Cambridge  before  the  performance  at  King's 
of  an  English  comedy  by  Phineas  Fletcher  of  that  college*. 
The  success  of  Ignoramus  was  so  great,  and  the  King  was 
so  pleased  with  the  wit  and  the  fun  of  the  play,  that  it  cast 
a  rosy  light  over  his  entire  visit  to  the  University;  he  visited 

'  See  Jebb'a  Lifi  in  Nicholas  Ftrrar,  Two  Liot,  £^,  edited  by  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  (Cambridge,  1853I,  p.  171. 

•  C(.  oHli,  vol.  il  p.  639,  HoU.  '  CC  auto,  p.  179. 

*  See  >D  account  of  the  visit  byChunberiiiD  to  CsrIetoii,dted  in  CowrloW 
Tima  of  Jaines  I,  vol.  i.  pp.  303  ugg.,  and  cf.  Sir  Edward  Deeriog's  MS. 
cited  anlr,  p.  179-— Aa  to  SnArfn,  seeauft,  pp.  iSosrjf. 
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all  the  colleges,  except  two  or  three,  and  '  commended  them 
above  Oxford.'  And  in  the  following  May  he  came  again, 
and  Ignoramus  had  to  be  repeated  with  a  new  Prologue 
and  other  additions ;  and  of  this  Prologus  Posterior  the  chief 
feature  consists  of  a  burlesque  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Caspar  Scioppius,  the  eminent  but  foul-mouthed  Latinist 
who  had  recklessly  covered  the  King  with  literary  mud  of 
every  description.  The  Aristophanic  sentence  passed  on 
his  assailant  is  faid  to  have  moved  James  I  to  irrepressible 
demonstrations  of  joy  ;  and  the  comedy  had  thus  become 
part  of  the  history  of  a  controversy  with  which  Europe 
rang'. 

The  reputation  of  Igtioramus  was  thus  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, and  although  attempts  were  made  by  members  of 
the  legal  profession  to  retort  upon  the  satire  of  the  play — 
the  wits  of  the  Inns  of  Court  not  being  accustomed  to  hear 
the  foibles  of  their  profession  ridiculed  by  members  of  the 
Universities— they  failed  to  bring  the  laugh  over  to  their 
side*.  Long  remembered  'where  the  studious  lawyers 
have  their  bowers,'  Ignoramus,  which  had  been  translated 
into  English  by  R.  C.  (supposed  to  be  Robert  Codrington) 
in  1662,  was  in  1678  adapted  by  Edward  Ravenscrof^  and 
in  this  form  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  the  original  Latin, 
the  comedy  was  acted  by  the  Westminster  Scholars  in  171a 
and  on  several  subsequent  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
century  ' ;  it  was  also  acted  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  School 
in  1731,  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  in  1763.  Ruggle 
died  in  163a,  two  years  after  he  had  vacated  his  fellow- 
ship ;   the  work  which  has  made  him  famous  was  printed 

*  Of  the  King's  second  visit,  Mr.  Hullinger,  pp.  5445;$7.,dtes  the  account 
by  the  University  Registnuy,  James  Tabor,— As  to  Scioppius  and  King; 
Junes,  see  Mr,  J.  Crosslejr's  note  in  Diary  and  CorrtafiondtHit  of  Dr.  Worth- 
mgknt  {Chttham  Sodtiys  Publiailiotis),  vol.  i.  p.  138,  snd,  more  fully,  vol.  ii. 
of  Nisard's  Gtadiatfurs  dt  la  Ripubliqtii  dts  L*ltns,  &c.  (Paris,  1660),  and 
Bayle's  Didiotmain.  By  my  distinguished  friend  Hr.  R.  C.  Christie's  kind- 
ness 1  was  enabled  to  give  some  account  of  these  matters  in  my  essay  on 
Sh-Hmry  Woittm  (189B). 

*  See  Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  389. — Mr.  Hullinger  refers,  without  attaching  credit 
to  it,  to  the  story  that  Selden  wrote  his  History  of  Ttlhts  from  reseutment  at 
the  way  in  which  the  proresslon  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  assailed. 

■  A  new  fifth  act,  for  use  at  Westminster  School,  is  stated  to  have  been 
added  to  the  editions  of  1713  and  1787. 
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posthumously  (in  1650),  and  against  what  seems  to  have 
been  his  desire '. 

The  plot  of  Ignoramus  is  taken  from  the  Italian  comedy 
of  La  Trafipolaria  by  G.-B.  Porta,  which  in  its  turn  was 
based  upon  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus,  thoi^h  mixed  with 
modem  elements  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  comedy  of 
this  period  ".  But  the  originality  of  Ruggle's  play  consists 
in  the  substitution  for  the  characters  of  a  captain  and  bis 
servants  of  those  of  the  lawyer  and  his  clerks ;  and  in  these 
personages,  notably  of  course  in  the  part  of  Ignoramus 
himself,  lay  at  once  the  personal  satire  and  the  fun  of  the 
play.  Though  the  whole  of  it  is  written  with  great  spirit 
— partly  in  Plautine  iambics,  partly  in  a  medley  of  Latin 
and  English  prose — attention  is  designedly  conceatnited  on 
the  main  personage.  Ignoramus  is  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  barbarous  ignorance  and  equally  barbarous  phraseology 
of  a  pettift^ger  who  can  talk  neither  Latin,  nor  French,  nor 
good  King's  Ei^lish,  but  only  a  vile  professional  jargon  of 
his  own,  which  goes  far  to  justify  an  attempt  in  the  course 
of  the  play  to  exorcise  him  as  possessed  by  evil  spirits-  He 
hates  the  University  and  all  its  ways ',  and  is  intended  as 
a  living  example  of  barbarous  Philistinbm.  His  speech  is 
accordingly  made  up  of  the  terms  of  his  profession,  which 
he  introduces  with  extraordinary  promptitude  to  ganush 
his  horrible  Latin ;  '  lii^a  mea,'  he  says, '  vadit  ad  verba 
accustomata :  Puto  me  placitare  jam  *.'  The  characteristics 
satirised  in  Ignoramus  are  not,  however,  confined  to  such 
comparatively  harmless  peculiarities  of  his  profession  as  a 
barbarous  phraseology;  for  his  principles  are  on  a  level  with 

'  The  Lstin  play  of  Loiola,  written  agabat  the  Jesuits  and  performed 
before  King  James  at  Cambridge  in  l6aa,  was  not  by  Ruggle,  but  by  John 
Hacket  of  Trinity  College  (aderwards  BUbop  of  Coventi;  and  Lichfield).  A 
copy  of  it  is  in  the  Chatsworth  Libraiy. 

*  Of.  Klein,  vol.  v.  p.  663. 

*  'Sunt  magni  idiotae,  et  clerici  nihilorum,  isti  Universitantes :  miror 
quomodo  spendisli  tuum  tempua  inter  eos.'  Mus. ;  '  Ut  plurimum  venatus 
sVita  \n  Logita,'  /gr. 'Z.ojiirai' Quae  villa,  quod  burgwn  est  Z.q;ica!"  Mut,: 
'  Eat  una  artium  liberalium."  Igr.  '  Libetalium  f  Sic  putabam.  In  nomine 
Dei,stude  artesparcaset  lucrosas:  non  eat  mundua  pro  artibus  liberalibusJanL' 

'  These  terms  Ruggle  derived  from  various  sources,  among  others  from 
a  work  which  acquired  a  most  signal  notoriety  in  the  political  bistoi;  of  this 
reign — Cowelt'a  InHrfrtUr  (suppressed  by  proclamation  in  1610). 
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his  style  of  speech,  and  his  great  desire  is '  capere  in  manum ' 
whomsoever  he  can,  so  that  a  poetic  justice  is  exercised  upon 
him  by  his  finding  himself  all  but '  murderatus,'  before  in  the 
epilogue  he  finally  takes  his  departure  '  bootatus  et  spur- 
ratus '  for  Londoa 

The  famous  Naufragium  Joculare  of  Abraham  Cowley,  Abmlwm 
■whose  later  contributions  to  our  dramatic  literature  will  be  j^^^ 
noticed  below,  is  another  diverting  specimen — apparently  «""« 
innocent  of  any  purpose  but  diversion — of  the  same  kind  of  (^^" 
production.    Acted  at  Trinity  in  1638,  it  obtained  celebrity  "^)- 
through  the  boisterous  fun  of  a  scene  in  the  first  act  of 
the  play.    This  scene,  in  which  a  drunken  company  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  are  suffering  shipwreck, 
till  their  request  to  be  led  'in  inferiora  navis'  is  very 
summarily  complied  with,  was  doubtless  taken  by  Cowley 
from  Plautus,  although  he  might  have  traced  the  idea  to  an 
earlier  source,  or  have  found  it  in  a  recently  printed  English 
play '.      The   Latinity  of  this   amusing  comedy  ('  Scena 
Dunkerka')  is  not  always  strictly  classical ;  but  it  abounds  in 
quotations  bespeaking  the  learning  as  well  as  the  ready  wit 
of  its  )^>iitbful  author ;  and  shows  that  he  and  his  contem- 
poraries at  Cambridge  well  understood  the  ars  jocandi,  of 
which  Aemylio  shows  himself  so  accomplished  a  professor'. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  attempt  to  exhaust  the  list  OihtrAca- 
of  other  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  who  during  this  period  p,     ,-„ 
produced  Latin  plays.   The  ingenious  Bellum  GrammaticaU  Latin, 
live  Notninum    Verborufttque  Discordia  Civilis,  which  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1635,  may  have  been  revived  on  the 
academic  stage  at  that  date,  but  had  been  performed  before 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church  as  far  back 
as   159a'.      On   the  other  hand,  Peter  Hausted's  Senile 

■  Cr.  onb,  vol.  ii.  p.  566  and  nob;  and  add  a  reference  to  AlhenHeua' 
story,  and  the  house  called  the  Trireme  in  the  city  of  Akragaa,  in  Freeman's 
Hi^oiy  o/Siafy,  voL  ii.  (1891),  p.  399  and  noU. 

*  See  act  ilL  sc  3.  The  comedy  ia  printed  in  vol.  iii  of  the  three  vol.  edition 
of  Cowley*)  Wotia  (i7ii).~Char1es  Johnson's  Foritau  in  htr  Wils  (1706), 
which  was  not  acted,  is  said  by  Dibdin,  vol.  v.  p.  50,  to  be  a  bad  translation 
of  Cowley's  Naufragium  Jtxtilan. 

*  The  name  of  the  author  of  this  play  was  Spense.  It  is  a  very  happy 
and— if  the  necessary  allowance  be  made — not  excessively  long  drawn-out 
jim    tfaprU   at   a  sort  which  one  age  thinks  captivating,  and   another 
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Odium,  performed  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
the  author  was  a  member,  and  printed  in  1633,  is  a  Latin 
comedy  of  intrigue,  in  half-Tercntian,  half-Italian,  style, 
that  appears  to  call  for  no  special  remark '.  Its  author 
likewise  produced  an  English  play,  entitled  The  Rival 
Friettds,  which  was  acted  by  the  members  of  his  college 
before  King  Charles  I  and  his  Queen  on  their  visit  to 
Cambridge  in  March  1633, 

Masqat  Finally,  but  few  among  the  writers  of  masques,  p^eants, 

^'n^Is  ^^^  similar  entertainments  during  the  reigns  of  James  I 
ttfjamtsi  and  Charles  I  appear  to  be  entitled  by  their  literary 
"charits  I  remains  to  specific  mention  in  a  summary,  however  brief, 
of  the  prepress  of  English  dramatic  literature.  Ben  Jonson 
long  held  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  the  poets 
who  devoted  part  of  their  energies  to  this  class  of  produc- 
tions, and  was  no  doubt  gratified  during  his  sojourn  in  Scot- 
land by  the  news  communicated  by  a  friendly  pen, 'that  the 
late  Masque,' composed  by  some  writer  unknown  to  us,'was 
not  so  approved  of  by  the  King,  as  in  former  times,  and 
that '  his  '  absence  was  r^retted  *.'  Jonson 's  quarrel  with 
Inigo  Jones  for  a  time  interfered  with  his  activity  aa  literary 
partner  in  the  provision  of  court  entertainments,  and  sickness 
must  likewise  have  stayed  his  hand;  but  though  he  had 
enemies,  his  pre-eminence  as  a  writer  of  masques  remained 
virtually  unchallenged.   Among  the  other  dramatists  whose 

pedantic.  The  plot  turns  on  a  conflict  between  the  Xing  of  Nouns  (/Wa) 
and  the  King  of  Verbs  (^ mo),  which  sets  the  entire  province  of  Gramm>r  at 
odds,  lets  loose  Uie  Grammalicae  Pestes,  Solecismus,  BarbarisBiua.TraulisniUS 
and  Cacatonus  to  range  at  their  awn  sweet  will,  and  is  finally  settled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  judges  of  Grammar,  Priscianus,  Linacrus,  Despanterius. 
and  Lillius.  The  application  of  grammatical  definitjons,  rules  and  maiiros 
to  the  supposed  action  is  very  clever,  though  parallels  might  be  easily 
adduced  from  contemporary  dramatic,  and  probaUy  other,  literature.  The 
doubtful  position  of  Duke  Parfidpium,  who  owes  a  kind  of  donble 
allegiance,  is  specially  bappy.  The  sentences  ultimately  pronounced  by 
the  judges  quibble  after  the  same  delectable  fashion. — I  owe  my  acquaintance 
with  this  play,  as  well  as  with  the  StmU  Odium  and  Apollo  Shrotang,  to  a 
volume  kindly  lent  me  by  Professor  Dowden. 

'  A  copy  of  Latin  iambics  was  prefixed  to  it  on  publication,  by  Edward 
King,  the  friend  whom  Hilton  afterwards  mourned  in  Lyddas.  (Uasson's 
Lift  of  Millon,  vol.  i.  p,  649.) 

■  Dnimmond  to  Jonson,  in  aletterdtedfromGifford  by  Collier,  vol.  L  p.  401. 
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productions  have  been  surveyed  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
Daniel,  Chapman,  Marston,  and  Beaumont  have  been  men- 
tioned as  authors  of  entertainments  designed  for  the  Court 
and  nobility ;  while  Dekker,  Middleton,  and  Anthony  Mon- 
day were  busy  in  doing  similar  service  to  their  patrons  of  the 
City,  in  the  reign  of  James  I'.  Among  writers  of  masques  Thomia 
not  known  as  dramatists  proper,  the  most  successful  seems  to  (j"^^ 
have  been  THOMAS  CAMPION",  a  lyrical  poet  of  rare  endow-  90). 
ment  and  a  most  accomplished  classical  scholar.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  at  some  time  studied  at  Cambridge;  but  no 
record  exists  as  to  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Before  this  he  had  temporarily  been  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  poet  as  early  as  1593, 
in  the  Prologue  to  Peele's  Honour  of  the  Gorier  ^,  although 
he  had  published  nothing  previously  to  that  date;  and  in 
Meres'  Palladis  Tamia  {1598)  he  is  praised  for  his  latin 
verse.  His  songs,  many  of  which  by  their  very  opening  lines 
announce  themselves  as  destined  to  live  on  the  lips  of  lovers, 
arc  instinct  with  grace  and  charm,  while  avoiding  that 
redundancy  of  phrase  which  tempted  other  lyrical  writers 

'  Ab  Jooson  sneered  at  Munday,  and  Harston  (see  Thi  Ituattalt  Counliss, 
■ctii  aditi.)  at  Cil^  shows  in  general,  so  Glapthome  raUier  happily  satirises 
the  City  poels  of  liis  day  (see  ffil  in  a  Constablt,  act  i.  ac.  1) ; 
'  perchance 
You  may  arrive  to  be  the  City  Poet, 
And  send  the  little  moisture  of  your  brain 
To  grace  a  Lord  Uayor's  festival  with  shows, 
Alluding  to  his  trade,  or  to  the  company 
Of  which  he's  IVee.' 
Ptr  tonira,  Sir  John  Harington'a  account  {Nugtu  Aniiqiiat,  vol.  i.  pp.  349- 
5t)   of  the  failure  of  the  masque  representing  the  advent  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  devised  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others  for  the  meeting  of 
James  I  and  his  Danish  brother-in-iaw  at  Theobald's  in  1606 — and  of  the 
causes  of  that  failure — may  be  noted  as  a  painfully  graphic  picture  of  low 
manners  in  high  places. 

»  Tkt  Woris  of  Thomas  Campion.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen  (with  an 
Introduction),  i88g.— See  also  Nichols'  Prognsats,  &c.,  of  Jamts  I,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  104,  553' 

•  —'Why  go'st  not  thou, 

That  richly  cloth'st  conceit  with  well-made  words. 

No  connexion  is  known  to  exist  betvreen  him  and  the  Jesuit  Edmund 
Campion.  One  of  his  Diuint  and  Moral  Songs  is  in  honour  of  the  Fifth  of 
November,   and  his  rejoicing  in  the   Palatinate   marriage  is  particularly 
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of  this  age  into  tediousness.     Although  he  half  apolc^ses 
for  the  apparent  tinfitness — 

'  That  holy  hymns  with  lovers'  cases  are  knit 
Both  in  one  quire ' ' — 
his  secular  verse  largely  exceeds  his  sacred  in  amount. 
In  truth,  however,  both  are  so  pure  and  sweet  that  no 
objection  need  be  taken  to  their  intermixture ;  while  it  is 
difficult  to  repress  a  doubt  whether  the  genius  of  Campion 
fitted  him  for  loftier  strains  of  religious  poetry '.  His 
Songs  of  Mournit^  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  though 
they  ingeniously  vary  the  treatment  of  their  theme  as 
addressing  themselves  in  turn  to  the  various  members  of 
the  royal  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  elegiac  poetry;  his 
copious  Latin  verse  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  lai^ely 
imitative  in  style ;  and  his  chief  effort  in  prose  possesses 
an  accidental  rather  than  an  intrinsic  interest^.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  lyrical  passages  in  his  masques  exhibit 
the  delightful  qualities  which  have  given  a  just  celebrity 
to  his  Books  i5/"^(yj,— including  a  notable  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  metres  and  a  rare  elegance  of  diction — they  cannot, 
unless  here  and  there,  be  numbered  among  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  his  poetical  genius.  The  Description  of  a  masque 
presented  before  the  King  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth  Night, 
1607,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hay  (after- 

'  TothtRtadrr.   {Stamd Bo<Jt  0/ Ain.cimlaimtig  Ugkl  Omails  of  Lovtn.) 

*  He  certainly  falls  stiort  of  success  in  paraphrase  (see  '  As  by  the  streams 
of  Babylon'),  nor  can  many  of  the  Dniiat  and  itorall  Songs  l>.y  claim  to  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  that  beginning  '  Never  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing 
beat  to  shore.' 

'  Campion's  ObstrvaHotis  i'k  tht  Art  of  EHgUsh  Potsit  appeared  in  160B, 
with  a  Dedication  to  Thomas  SackviUe,  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Ear]  of 
Dorset,  whose  name  holds  so  memorable  a  place  in  the  history  of  oar 
hterature,  and  in  that  of  the  drama  in  particular.  (Ct  anU,  vol.  i,  p.  199.) 
In  this  Dedication  the  author  declares  the  intention  of  his  treatise  to  have 
been  the  introduction  of  a  true  form  of  versifying  into  the  English  language, 
in  lieu  of  *  the  vulgar  and  artificial  custom  of  riming ' ;  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  'unapteness  of  rime  in  poesy'  gave  rise  to  Daniel's 
Drfmct  of  Rhpni.  {CS.  anlr,  vol.  ii.  p.  6I^.)  The  treatise  itself  rather  un- 
fairly enlivens  its  'illustrations'  by  ■  per»onaIity  or  two — among  them  an 
epigram,  directed  as  it  would  seem  against  Bamabe  Barnes  (cf.  anU,  voL  ii. 
p.  6a6),  whom  Campion  assails  elsewhere  both  in  English  and  in  Latin. — He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Counterpoint,  which  Mr.  Bullen  has  not  reprinted. 
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wards  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of  Carlisle),  invites 
notice,  in  view  of  the  later  public  career  of  the  popular 
nobleman  in  whose  honour  it  was  performed  ^.  If  the 
unavoidable  incense  be  condoned  that  is  here  oflfered  to 
that '  Phoebus  '— 

'Which  in  this  happy  Western  Isle  is  placed 
As  he  in  heaven,  one  lamp  enlight'ning  all 
That  under  his  benign,' — 

the  text  of  this  masque,  and  more  especially  Flora's 
opening  song,  will  be  allowed  to  possess  the  charm  of  a 
very  sweet  simplicity.  The  Relation  of  an  entertainment 
offered  to  Queen  Anne  ^  by  Lord  Knollys  at  Caversham 
House,  Reading,  April,  1613,  is  naturally  slight  in  texture; 
it  introduces  the  character  of  a  Cynic,  who  is  soon  driven 
out  of  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  Dic^enes 
towards  society.  Very  elaborate,  on  the  other  hand — more 
like  a  play,  according  to  a  contemporary  report — is  Cam- 
pion's contribution  to  the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Elisabeth,  in  February,  1613,  in  the 
shape  of  The  Lords'  Masque,  which  presses  into  its  service 
a  variety  of  mythological  abstractions,  including  the  well- 
imagined  symbolism  of  a  contention  of  Orpheus  against 
Mania  for  the  freedom  of  Entheus,  and  ending  with  Latin 
prophecies  by  '  Old  Sibylla,  reverend  dame ".'  This  masque, 
unlike  the  two  entertainments  previously  mentioned,  con- 
tains a  dance  of  Antics,  or  as  they  are  in  this  instance 
called,  Frantics ;  a  similar  device  is  also  introduced  into  the 
masque  presented  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady  Frances  Howard,  in  December, 

'  This  was  the  Doncaster— celebmted  for  bis  good  dinners  and  for  his 
general  attrBctiveness  as  a  meinber  of  society— upon  whom,  soon  alter  the 
outbreak  of  the  (Thirty  Years')  War,  James  I  imposed  the  task  of  paciTyin;' 
~  :,  and  who  was  sagacioua  enough  to  recognise  the 

'  Paradise  were  meeter  far 
To  entertain  so  bright  a  star. 
But  why  errs  my  folly  so  1 
Paradise  is  where  you  are, 
Heav'n  above,  and  heav'n  below,' 
'  The  Sibyl  salutes  Elisabeth  with  unconscious  tralhhilness,  as 

R^itm,  1    ■      ■ 
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1613.  Campion's  effort  on  this  ill-omened  occasion  has 
perhaps  less  literary  value  than  can  be  claimed  for  most 
of  his  productions.  From  a  dramatic  point  of  view  none  of 
them  possesses  much  importance,  chiefly  because  Campion's 
inventive  powers  are  by  no  means  conspicuous '. 

For  the  same  unhallowed  festival  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's 
Inn  produced  Th£  Masque  of  Flowers,  which  comprised  an 
anti-masque  intended  for  the  personal  address  of  the  King'. 

*''*^  A  unicum  in  its  way  is  a  masque,  written  by  Robert 

wrOtttof     White,  and  performed  in  1617  before  the  Queen  at  Dept- 
ike  period,    ford  by  a  college  of  young  ladies  on  the  appropriate  subject 
of  Cupid's  Banishment '. 

Charles  I  appears  to  have  begun  with  a  less  lavish  expen- 
diture upon  such  matters  than  that  in  which  his  father  had 
indulged  himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  when  in 
seven  years  he  had  spent  more  than  ^^4,000  on  masques*. 
But  the  taste  was  by  no  means  extinct  as  yet,  and  continued 
to  be  met  by  the  efforts  of  Ben  Jonson,  Thomas  Carew, 
and  others.  Carew  was  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  poets  of 
the  Fantastic  School,  and  the  masque  Coelum  Britannicum, 
in  which  the  Kill's  Majesty  moved  as  the  central  sun,  and 
which  contained  not  less  than  eight  anti-masques,  was  by 
far  hb  most  elaborate  effort.  It  was  performed  at  White- 
hall in  1634,  with  music  by  Henry  Lawes'. 

AURELIAN  TOWNSHEND  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
two  masques,  Albin's  Triumph  and  Temple  Restored,  per- 
formed in  163a.    Inigo  Jones  was  at  that  time  incensed 

'  Tliree  of  his  masques  are  printed  by  Nichols. 

*  Sec  Nichols,  ti.s^  vol.  iiL  p.  ^35.  The  anti-masque  consists  of  the  trial 
of  a  challenge  sent  from  Silenus  to  Kawasha,  '  that  Wine  is  more  woortby 
than  Tc^cco,  and  cheereth  man's  spirit  more,  the  same  to  be  tried  at  two 
severall  Weapons,  Song  and  Dance.' 

'  Nichols,  H.  s.,  pp.  383  stqq. 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  349  and  noi4,  where  a  very  considerable  part  of  this 
sum  is  said  to  have  been  expended  on  the  production  of  Jonson's  Masqia 
0/ Blackniss  and  the  revels  of  1604-5. 

>  See  Hasson's  Lift  of  Miiloti,  vol.  1.  p.  587.  Lord  Brackley  and 
Ur.  Thomaa  Egerton.  who  acted  the  Brothers  in  Comua,  were  among  the 
performers  of  Carew's  masque.  (See  the  list  afi.  Fleay,  English  Drama, 
vol.  L  p.  45.)    Ct  also  Dibdin,  History  eftht  Siagi,  vol,  iv.  p.  931. 
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against  Jonson— and  in  the  next  year  the  expenditure  on 
masques  may  have,  tc^ether  with  the  Queen's  perr<H'mance 
in  a  pastoral,  contributed  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  Puritan 
censor  of  the  sta^  *.  But  Prynne's  invectives  produced  no 
immediate  rAult  so  far  as  the  production  of  masques  was 
concerned^,  and  the  species  seemed  more  likely  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  internal  inanition  than  because  of  external 
attacks.  Shirley,  whose  literary  judgment  was  keen,  lays 
much  stress  on  the  decay  of  the  masque  as  a  form  of 
literary  composition  * ;  so  that  it  becomes  quite  unnecessary 
to  speculate  how  far  the  shortcomings  ot^ervable  in  later 
dramatic  entertainments  of  this  class  may  have  been  due  to 
secondary  causes,  such  as  the  growing  financial  difficulties 
of  the  King.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  these 
drawbacks  had  more  immediately  affected  the  regular  stage 
than  the  amusements  of  the  Court.  During  the  years 
pr«:eding  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  the  presentation 
of  masques,  for  which  William  D'Avenant*  seems  to 
have  become  the  principal  poetical  purveyor,  continued ; 
Sir  Aston  Cokayne  (who  is  not  known  to  have  produced 

'  Cf.  mfm. 

'  At  Lincoln's  Ion  (see  the  DedicatioD  of  //uMifMaaEu:)  the  practice  of 
masques  M  Christmas  liad  been  diacoatinued  bcTore  the  publicatioD  of 
Vryjote'a  diatribe.  The  other  Inns  of  Court,  however,  kept  up  the  usage, 
especially  the  Middle  Temple,  where  the  old  custom  of  electing  a  '  Prince 
d'Amour '  to  prende  over  the  Christmas  revels  prevailed  both  in  Janes'  and 
ia  Charles'  reign.     (Cf.  anlt  as  to  D'Avenant's  masque  of  that  name.) 

*  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  as  giving  a  very  faithful  account  of  the 
masque,  when  it  is  unredeemed  by  poetic  genius  : 

'Things  go  not  now 
By  leanusg;  I  have  read,  'tis  but  to  bring 
Some  pretty  impossibilities,  for  anti- masques, 
A  little  sense  and  wit  disposed  with  thrift, 
With  here  and  there  monstera  to  make  them  laugh 
For  the  grand  business,  to  have  Mercury 
Or  Venus'  dandiprat,  to  usher  in 
Some  of  the  gods,  that  are  good  fellows,  dancing. 
Or  goddesses  ;  and  now  and  then  a  song. 
To  fill  a  gap : — a  thousand  crowns,  periiaps, 
For  him  that  made  it,  and  there's  all  the  wit.' 

T/u  R<iyal  MasUr,  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
Tile  ordinary  masque-writer  was  certainly  little  anxious  to  secure  much  beyond 
tbe  '  mere  entertainment '  which  Sarpego  in  Chapman's  Gttttltman  Uthtr 
(act  iU)  seeks  to  distinguish  from  the  'HonUily'  of  a  masque. 

•  See  antt,  p.  173,  and  cf.  Fleay,  Hiatoty  oflh*  Stagt,  pp.  351-3. 
VOL.  in.  O 
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any  plays  before  the  Restoration)  was  in  this  retg^  author 
of  at  least  one  slight  masque';  others  were,  in  its  later 
years,  composed  by  ThomaS  Nabbes,  a  meritorious  author 
who  wrote  dramatic  works  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as 
other  verse  and  historical  prose '.  One  of  the  masques  of 
which  he  was  the  author  possesses  a  certain  interest  as 
having,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  the  first  dramatic  composi- 

'  The  Masqtu pttstHUd  at  Brttkii  \n  Derbyshire  on  Twclftli  Night,  1631), 
before  Philip  Earl  of  ChesterGeld.  (Printed  in  Coluiyne's  Dmmalic  Works, 
1874.)  This  production  is  not  redeemed  from  commonplace  by  a  feature  in 
the  scheme  which  recalls  part  of  the  plot  of  Cothms.  Two  sons  of  the  Earl 
(acted  by  the  boys  themselves)  appear  in  the  anti-masque,  having  fallen  into 
the  nide  hands  of  Satyrs.  '  What  would  you  have  1 '  the  Lar  Familiaris  of 
the  house  asks  tbem. 

'  isl  Boy.  1  would  go  to  my  father. 
and  Boy.  And  I  unto  my  mother. 
Lar.  Who  is  your  father  I 
IS*  Biry.  The  ever-honour'd  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  Ac. 

'  Nabbes'  works  were  privately  printed  by  Mr.  BuUen  in  his  new 
collection  <y{  Old EtigUsh  Plays ;  but  this  edition  has  not  been  accessible  tome. 
Through  Hr.  C.  H.  Firth's  kindness,  however,  I  have  been  enabled  (o  make 
acquaintance  with  Nabbes'  tragedy  of  Tht  Un/otiuHalt  Molhtr  and  with  his 
comedy  of  TbWflfAam  Court.  The  former  play,  printed  in  1640,  was  not  acted, 
having  been  refused  by  the  players  ;  Mr.  Fleay  («.  s.,p.  lai)  ingeniously  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  the  PriMm  ('  No  Politician  tells  his  plots  unto  Those 
in  the  Pit')  that  it  was  written  in  rivalry  to  Shirley's  Tht  Pohticiati,  acted  in 
1639.  A  comparison  between  this  and  a  very  different  play,  C3'ril  Tourneur's 
r/u  Rtvmga'a  Tregtdy,  which  it  resembles  in  the  nomenclature  of  its 
dmmalis  ptrsoncu,  would  illustrate  the  gap,  or  gulf,  which  separates  drama- 
tised passion  from  the  free  use  by  ordinary  stage-craft  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary motives.  Corvino,  the  villainous  schemer  of  the  play,  before  bis 
evil  designs  are  revealed,  bos  the  satistaclion  of  accomplishing  much  more 
than  he  could  have  imagined  it  to  be  within  bis  power  to  bring  about. — 
'Fortune,'  he  rather  finely  says,  has  been  '  hisMachiavel ';  but  neither  he  nor 
his  victims,  the  unfortunate  Duchess  and  her  two  high-spirited  bastard  sons, 
nor  any  of  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
figures  of  the  tragedy  of  this  period.  The  diction,  if  it  never  rises  to  the 
accents  of  true  passion,  at  least  avoids  bombast.— TbffmAiiM  CoHrl,  printed 
in  163B,  opens  with  a  decidedly  striking  scene.  Two  runaway  lovers  are 
separated  from  one  another  on  the  stage  by  the  bewildering  darkness  of  the 
night,  while  in  the  distance  are  heard  the  cries  of  the  lady's  enraged  uncle, 
who  is  following  with  his  tenants  in  pursuit.  The  remainder  of  this  comedy, 
which  chiefly  plays  at  a  favourite  pleasure-resort  of  the  London  tradesmen 
of  the  day,  is  not  so  vulgar  as  might  have  been  expected.  For  a  description 
of  some  of  Nabbes' other  plays,  see  Genest,  vol.  x.  pp.  57  j#j7,,and  cf.  Fleay, 
English  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii(L  Hr,  Lee  has  written  a  notice  of  Nabbes  in 
vol.  xl  of  Tht  Dictionaty  <^  National  Biogmphy  (1894)  ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin,  but  to  have  resided  for  some  time  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 
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tioo  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  on  a  public  stage '.    This  is  Hu  MUto- 

the  elaborate  piece  entitled  Microcosmus  (printed  in  1637)*.  f^Ji_\ 

Albeit,  in  accordance  with  its   ambitious   title,   furnished 

forth  with  a  bewildering  multitude  of  dramatis  personam, 

including  the  Four  Elements,  the  Four  Complexions,  and 

the  Five  Senses,  this  *  moral  masque '  is  in  point  of  fact  but 

one  more  version  of  the  old  contention  between  Sensuality 

and  Virtuous  Love.     The  hero,  Physander,  who  represents 

the  '  little  world  '  of  man  ',  is  guided  through  conflict  and 

error  to  ultimate  re-union  with  his  celestial  wife  Bellanima, 

who '  signifies  the  soul.' 

In  the  belated  effort  of  Nabbes  there  was  nothing  really 
new  or  important ;  nor  is  it  in  the  way  of  contrast  with  his 
respectable  endeavour  to  combine  morality  and  masquerade 
that  I  proceed  to  touch  on  an  early  masterpiece  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  poets,  Throi^h  Cotnus, 
the  most  purely  poetical  of  all  his  literary  creations,  the 
name  of  Milton  connects  itself,  as  it  were  accidentally,  with 
the  half-foi^otten  names  which  have  filled  the  preceding 
pages ;  and  a  few  words  concerning  this  work,  and  the 
tragedy  of  Milton's  old  age,  may  not  unfitly  conclude  this 
survey  of  Englbh  dramatic  literature  previously  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Puritan  Revolution. 

*  According  to  Halone,  quoted  ep.  Dodsley,  'a  masque  for  danceis  of 
the  ropes'  was  allowed  at  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  1694;  but  this  (as  is  there 
observed)  was  probably  mere  dumb'Sbow  and  dancing. 

■  Printed  io  vol.  ix  of  Dodaleys  Old  Plays  (1837). 

>  '  Tfae  perfect  analogy  between  the  world  and  man  '  here  indicated,  was 
no  novel  idea  with  writers  of  tbia  class  of  production.  See  the  explanatory 
address  To  Iki  Riadtr,  prefixed  to  Ford  and  Dekker'a  Tlu  Sun's  Darling ; 
and  c£  Dyce's  note  ad  lot.,  where  Nabbes"  masque  is  described  as  '  written 
with  better  effect,  and  on  a  plan  far  more  ingeniously  constructed,  than  Ford 
and  DeUcr's.' — Another  late  attempt  on  the  lines  of  the  old  moralities  is 
Palhomachia,  or  Lout's  LoadsloM,  or  ths  Batllt  of  ihi  Affictions  sJiadooMi  liy 
a/ngiud  Sttgtofiht  City  of  Palhopolis,  an  allegorical  drama  in  prose,  printed 
in  ifigoL  This  piece  contuns  allusions  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Ravaillac'a 
murder,  and  so  forth;  besides  a  scene  in  which  Justice  makes  short 
work  of  Curiosity  and  Jealousy— the  former  being  a  kind  of  mixture 
between  Puritan  and  Latitudinarian,  wbo  inspired  the  Mar- Prelate 
pamphlela,  loves  no  Rocheta,  and  '  would  have  Fellows  in  Colledges  to 
have  Wivea,'    Yet  it  is  devoid  of  force,  and  accordingly  without  general 
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johnMU'  In  163a — the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age — Milton  had 
,g.K'  '  completed  his  University  career.  He  left  Cambridge,  where 
his  life  had  been  blameless,  and  where,  by  unbroken  appli- 
cation, he  had  acquired  a  store  of  learning  sufficient  to  make 
even  a  laborious  student  of  modem  days  blush.  Not  only 
was  he  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
Latinists  of  the  University ;  not  only  had  he  attained  to 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  passed 
through  the  inevitable  courses  of  L<^c  and  Philosophy ; 
but  in  modern  literature,  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
he  had  become  master  of  various  sources  which  were 
afterwards,  though  not  at  all  in  the  same  measure,  to  feed  by 
their  contributions  the  mighty  stream  of  his  creative  genius. 
His  Uft  in  This  course  of  studies  he  continued  and  developed  in 
'!Z.^^a  the  rural  retirement  of  his  father's  home  at  Horton  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  spent  the  years  from  1632  to 
1638.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  motive  of 
this  retirement  had  been  the  change  which  had  gradually 
come  over  Milton's  mind  with  r^ard  to  his  original  intention 
of  taking  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  primary 
causes  of  this  change  are  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  con- 
dition of  that  Church  itself,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  within 
it,  durit^  the  early  years  of  the  new  reign, ofideas  and  ten- 
dencies which  seemed  to  triumph  in  Laud's  elevation  to  the 
Primacy  in  1633 — the  year  after  that  in  which  Milton  quitted 
Cambridge'.  His  thoughts  were  therefore  now  turned 
towards  a  literary  life ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  henceforth 
remained  devoted,  until  changes  of  which  he  could  never  have 
dreamt  stirred  in  him  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
ultimately  brought  him  for  a  short  space  of  time  into  personal 
contact  with  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
the  student  at  Horton  the  literary  world  of  the  neighbourii^ 
capital  could  offer  few  attractions.  Here  Ben  Jonson  still 
reined  supreme  ;  and  Milton  was  ready  to  acknowledge  him 
as  the  leader  of  what  still  remained  the  most  popular  branch 
of  literature — the  dramatic  '.  But  the  haunts  of  the  veteran 
and   his   'sons'   were   not   such  as   a   youth    of  Milton's 

'  See  chap,  v  of  Hasson's  Lifi  of  Milton. 

*  See  the  well-known  parallel  pWMges  in  tbe  Alltgro  and  the  P 
probably  written  before  Comus. 
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disposition  was  likely  to  frequent ;  his  visits  to  London 
were  rare,  and  if  he  became  personally  known  to  any  of  the 
dtamattc  writers,  this  was  most  probably  brought  about  by 
the  musicians  William  and  Henry  Lawes,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Under  the  occasional 
influence  of  such  acquaintances  and  of  others,  chiefly  scientific 
men',  but  generally  among  his  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Ei^lish  books,  and  amidst  the  surroundings  of  rural  scenery, 
Milton  spent  the  years  in  which  be  produced  the  group  of 
works  to  which  Comus  and  its  predecessor  Arcades  belong. 

The  Arcades  was  probably  produced  in  the  same  year,  HUAr- 
1654,  as  its  more  famous  successor,  and  is  mainly  interesting  f^J^^^ 
as  a  preliminary  attempt.     It  was  probably  written  at  the  Mfy  163*- 
instigation  of  Henry  Lawes,  who  composed  the  music  for  \f^ 
its  performance  at  Harefield  House,  as  part  of  an  entertain- 
ment  presented   to   the   Dowager   Countess  of  Derby,  a 
daughter   of   Sir    John    Spencer    of   Althorpe,    and    the 
Amarillis   of  Spenser's   Colin   Clouds  Come  Home  Again. 
Her  grandchildren  performed  this  masque,  which  is  slight  in 
construction,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  Jons<mian  type". 
The  gracelul  flow  of  its  verse  rises  to  eloquence  in  the 
passage  in   praise  of  Music — the  art  to  which  the  place 
of  honour  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  both  L' Allegro  and 
//  Penseroso — the  art  which  after  being  the  joy  of  Milton's 
youth  became  one  of  the  consolations  of  his  blind  old  age  '. 

But  the  Arcades  was  only  a  brief  essay  in  a  field  where,  Hia  Comus 
very  soon  afterwards,  Milton's  genius  produced  an  immortal  ,(^'^' 
masterpiece.    Comtts  was  written,  doubtless  also  at  the  invita- 

'  Huson,  H.s,,  p.  566.  He  visited  London  to  take  lessons  in  music  and 
iDBthemstics. — Professor  Hosson  suggests  that  Uilton  may  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  performance  of  Shirley's  masque  of  TMi  Triumph  of  Ptaa 
(Feb.  1634)  as  a  '  musical  opportunity,'  especially  aa  his  brother  Christopher 
was  then  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

■  Ct  especially  Jonson's  Part  t^  ik*  Rm^s  EnttrimMmmt  (1603),  where, 
as  was,  greatly  to  Gifford's  indignation,  observed  by  Warton,  'the  Genius 
qieaks  somewhat  in  Milton's  manner.' 

'  'What  a  pity,' exclaims  Edward  Fitzgerald,  'Handel  could  not  have 
written  music  to  some  great  masque,  such  as  Ben  Jonson  or  Hilton  would 
have  written,  if  they  had  known  of  such  a  musician  to  write  for.'  {f^ttrra 
«md  IMtraty  Rmiama,  1SS9,  voL  L  p.  131.)  Undonbtedty,  musical  aa  was 
this  age  in  England,  it  may  be  said  to  have  missed  the  opportuni^  of  raising 
the  masque  to  a  higher  level  by  the  inspiration  of  poetrysfavourite  sister  art. 
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tkm  of  Lawes  (who  composed  the  music  and  undertook  the 
general  management '),  for  performance  at  Ludlow  Castle  in 
Shropshire,  the  official  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
(the  step-son  of  the  lady  honoured  in  the  Arcades)  as  Lord 
President  of  Wales.  He  had  rather  tardily  arrived  at  Lud- 
low late  in  1633,  and  the  festivitieson  theoccasion  continued 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year.  In  this  connexion 
the  entertainment  devised  by  Milton  and  his  friend  was 
produced  on  Michaelmas-night,  September  39th,  1634, 
The  principal  parts  were  performed  by  the  Earl's  youthful 
sons  and  daughter,  who  represented  the  two  Brothers  and 
the  Lady  of  the  Masque ;  Lawes  filled  the  part  of  the 
Attendant  Spirit ;  the  names  of  the  remaining  performers 
have  not  been  preserved. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  story  was  current  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date'  to  the  effect  that  this  masque — which 
neither  in  the  first  nor  in  the  second  edition  of  Milton's 
poems  bore  its  distinctive  title  of  Comus — was  founded  on 
a  real  incident.  According  to  this  tale,  the  two  brothers 
and  their  sister,  being  on  their  way  to  Ludlow  from  the 
house  of  some  relatives  in  Herefordshire,  were  benighted  in 
Haywood  Forest ;  and  this  adventure  was  said  to  have 
been  narrated  by  Lawes  to  Milton,  and  to  have  been  used  by 
him  as  the  foundation  of  his  plot — if  plot  It  can  be  called. 

After  what  has  been  observed  in  previous  passages  of 
this  book '  on  the  nature  of  the  species  to  which  Milton's 
Comus  belongs,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  point  out  why 
the  severest  strictures  which  have  been  passed  on  this  pro- 
duction— those  of  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Milton — miss  the 
mark.  He  criticises  the  action  of  Comus  as  improbable 
even  in  those  parts  in  which  it  is  merely  human.  What  the 
poet  undertakes  to  present  is,  however,  not  the  semblance 
of  a  real  action,  but  the  allegorical  reproduction  of  a  thought 
already  presumed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  parti- 
cular audience.    The  masque  is  of  its  nature  an  occasional 

'  UassoQ,  u.  >,,  p.  6ia. 

'  Oldya  (who  lived  about  a  centuiy  afterwards)  is  believed  to  be  the 
earlieM  known  «uthorily  for  this  '  legend* 
*  Vol.  i.  pp.  150  atqq. ;  vol.  Ji.  pp.  ^7  siqq. 
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piece,  and  its  literary  value  is  quite  independent  of  its 
dramatic  effectiveness  ^  Glaring  improbabilities  it  may  as 
a  matter  of  good  taste  be  advisable  to  avoid  ;  but  the  im- 
probability which  Johnson  half-coatemptuously  stigmatises 
in  Comus  will  hardly  be  admitted  to  fall  under  the  above 
category.  So,  again,  when  he  reprehends  as  '  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  dramatic  representation'  the  circumstance 
that  '  the  prolognie  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  At- 
tendant Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience,'  he  forgets  that 
the  laws,  internal  as  well  as  external,  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation are  here  altc^ether  out  of  question.  In  truth,  his 
entire  commentary  on  bis  text,  that  '  as  a  drama  Comus  is 
deficient,'  proceeds  on  a  false  assumption.  The  masque 
depends  for  its  effect  on  a  combination  of  poetic,  decorative, 
and  musical  elements ;  and  the  danger  lies  in  the  likelihood 
ofthe  first  ofthese  being  overpowered  by  the  others.  But  the 
effect  of  every  particular  masque  is  intended  to  suit  its  own 
occasion ;  this  effect  cannot  in  performance  be  reproduced 
at  will ;  as  a  permanent  work,  therefore,  Comus,  like  any  other 
masque,  should  be  judged  by  qualities  quite  independent  of 
its  merits  or  demerits  as  an  occasional  dramatic  spectacle. 

By  the  power  of  his  genius,  which^perhaps  unconsciously 
— carried  him  far  beyond  the  occasion  of  his  task,  Milton 
elevated  a  species  of  composition,  usually  employed  as 
a  mere  vehicle  of  compliment,  to  the  level  of  a  poetic 
tribute,  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  Virtue  itself.  To  Henry 
Lawes  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  happy  choice  of 
the  basis  on  which  he  reared  a  superstructure  of  incomparable 
nobility.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  further  indebted 
to  other — literary — sources  for  the  choice  of  the  main 
figures  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  incidents  which  support 
the  slight  fable  of  his  poem'.     In  details  of  diction  he 

'  Comus,  :g.,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  performanM  on  the  stage,  tbough  it 
has  frequently  made  its  appearance  there.  It  was  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1738,  as  altered  by  John  Dalton,  with  musical  accompaniments  by 
Dr.  Ame.  This  adaptation,  frequently  printed,  is  stated  to  have  been 
banished  from  the  stage  by  George  Coleman  about  177a.  Comiu  has  since 
been  from  time  to  time  revived,  notably  by  Uacready.  Hy  own  ex- 
perience of  a  more  recent  revival  leads  me  to  think  such  attempts 
mistake*. 

*  It  has  alreatfy  been  pointed  out  (vol.  i.  p.  373)  that  Hilton,  who  waa  a 
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here,  as  elsewhere,  wove  into  the  rich  robe  of  his  poetic 
dicti(Hi  many  flowers  derived  from  other  poets '.  But  both  in 
coaception  and  in  execution  the  poem  remains,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  original.  The  concluding  lines 
of  the  Spirit's  epilogue* — lines  which  Milton  afterwards 
inscribed  as  his  motto  in  the  album  of  an  Italian  admirer^ 
express  in  brief  the  main  idea  of  Comus.  The  sublimity 
of  Milton's  genius — the  quality  which,  in  the  literature  of 
his  own  coimtry  at  all  events,  so  pre-eminently  distir^uishes 
him  as  a  poet — shines  forth  with  marvellous  fulness  in  this 
glorious  work  of  his  youth.  The  execution  falls  but  little 
diort  of  the  conception.  The  lyric  portions,  although  perhaps 
Macaulay  g^s  too  far  in  describing  them  as  completely 
overshadowing  the  dramatic,  are  among  the  poet's  noblest 
verse ;  and  the  diali^ue,  though  its  versification  is  less 
stately  and  its  diction  less  ample  than  that  oi Paradise  Lost, 
which  indeed  almost  precludes  dramatic  declamation,  rises 
at  the  climax  of  the  moral  interest — in  the  argument 
between  Comus  and  the  Lady — to  almost  matchless  beauty  *. 
Indeed  there  may  be  those  who  cannot  suppress  a  wish 
that  Milton  had  always  adhered  to  this  earlier  and  easier 
treatment  of  his  favourite  metre — easier  I  mean  to  hands 
under  which  language  passed  into  combinations  '  musical, 
as  is  Apollo's  lute.' 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  Comus  a  twofold  allegory.     If  in  the 

reader  of  Peele,  was  indebted  10  Tht  Old  Wives'  Tali  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  figures  wbicb  in  his  hands  became  Comus,  the  Lad^,  her  Brothers,  and 
the  Attendant  Spirit  Instead  (as  night  otherwise  have  seemed  a  natural 
process)  of  taking  directly  from  the  myth  of  Circe  the  idea  of  the  ceotr^ 
figure  of  the  magician  and  the  associations  surrounding  it,  he  may  have  used 
a  Latin  poem  Comns  (by  Puteanus  of  Loavain),  republished  at  Oxford  in  this 
very  year  1634.  He  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonaou'a  masque 
of  Ptiaaurt  RttondUd  lo  Virtiu  (1619),  in  which  Comus  is  one  of  the 
characters.  And  beyond  all  doubt  he  had  been  a  reader  of  Fletcher's 
FaMfiil  SMif/mdtss  (revived  at  Court  and  at  the  theatres  in  1633-4).  ^^• 
vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  Hott,  663 ;  and  see  Hasson,  u,  a,  p.  6aa. 

'  For  instances  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  on  Comua  in  Mr.  R.  C. 
Browne's  edition  of  Hilton's  Eiiglish  Potms  (ClarendoD  Press  Sedea,  1870). 

*  ■  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me,'  &c. 

'  Johnson,  forgetting  that  the  dialogue  here  represents  aa  it  w««  tbe 
summary  of  the  case  of  Virtue  against  Vice  before  the  tribunal  of  humanity, 
desiderates  '  a  brisker  reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies.' 
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Allegro  and  the  Penseroso  the  poet  still  holds  the  balance 
between  the  two  temperaments  and  tendencies  of  mind 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  division  of  the  nation,  and 
describes  the  nobler  aspects  of  either,  while  already  in- 
dicating his  preference  for  the  one, — in  Comus  we  have  before 
us  an  unmistakeable  allegory  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two.  The  Revel^od  is  thus  not  only  the  representative  of 
Incontinence ;  he  is  also  a  type  of  those  whom  the  poet 
regarded  as  the  actual  votaries  of  the  view  of  life  which 
he  abhorred.  While  Comus  never  falls  from  the  height 
of  poetic  allegory  to  that  lower  level  of  satire  which 
even  Lycidas  cannot  be  said  wholly  to  avoid,  yet  the 
secondary  intention  of  the  poem  seems  to  me  too  clearly 
marked  to  admit  of  beii^  disputed  by  any  candid 
student. 

Such  were  the  relations,  as  revealed  in  this  immortal  Hisdmnia. 
masque,  between  the  great  poet  of  the  Revolution  epoch  '*'  *^'«- 
and  the  age  from  which  he  still  '  dwelt  apart,'  and  which 
mirrored  itself  only  too  faithfully  in  so  much  of  its  dramatic 
literature.  Independently  of  the  character  of  his  own  poetic 
gifts,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Milton  should  have  con- 
nected himself  directly  with  the  drama  in  these  the  days 
of  its  gradual,  but  certain,  moral  as  well  as  literary  decay. 
His  fertile  intellect  indeed  busied  itself  on  more  than  one 
occasion  with  thoughts  of  the  dramatic  form  of  composition. 
But  such  schemings  were  not  inspired  by  any  dramatic  per- 
formances which  he  may  occasionally  have  witnessed  on  the 
London  st^e,  or  by  the  remembrance  of  the  academical 
comedies  which  he  boasted  of  having  hissed  in  his  student- 
days  at  Cambridge '.  His  design  of  treating  the  subject 
of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  a  mystery  may  be  passed 
by';  the  other  dramatic  projects  formed  by  him  were 
doubtless  intended  to  follow  the  lines  of  ancient  classical 
tragedy.    He  is  stated  to  have  left  behind  him  a  list  of  not  less 

'  See  the  passage  from  t)ic  Apology  for  Smictfrntum  qaoted  >d  Hasson, 

p.  8*4. 

'  As  to  Hilton's  severaJ  drafts  of  this  subject,  '  as  meditated  for  dramatic 
treatment,'  see  Hr.  HaMon's  new  cdilioo  of  Hilton's  PotHcal  Works,  vol.  i. 
P-45. 
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than  one  hundred  and  two  dramatic  subjects,  of  which  sixty 
were  Scriptural,  thirty-three  from  British,  and  five  from 
Scottish  history  ^.  On  these  schemes  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell :  I  mention  one  of  them,  because  the  si^gestion  of  it  was 
probably  due  to  a  contemporary  publication  by  an  English 
poet  of  literary  merit.  Milton  seems  to  have  jotted  down 
the  subject  of  the  Ckristus  Patiens  as  suitable  for  a  dramatic 
poem  in  1640-r,  and  it  was  in  1640  that  George  Sandys 
had  published,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  I,  his  English 
version  of  the  Ckristus  Patiens  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1617)'. 
Milton  designed  that  his  tragedy  should  centre  in  the 
scene  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden ;  it  is  noticeable  that 
several  other  themes  from  the  life  of  Christ  were  about  the 
same  time  noted  by  him  for  dramatic  treatment  *.  Besides 
these  schemes  and  titles,  Milton,  as  is  known,  has  left  to 
posterity  only  one  other  completed  work  directly  connecting 

>  See  HasBOD's  edition  of  Hilton's  PotHcal  Worbs  (1874),  voL  L  p.  44. 
Among;  the  Scottish  subjects  was  Macbilh.  'Hilton's  intention,'  according 
to  Sleevens,  wbosc  note  I  cite  from  Hr,  Howard  Fumess'  Variorum  edition 
of  Macbtth,  p.  399,  'was  to  have  begun  with  the  arrival  of  Malcolm  at 
Uacdufi's  castle.  "  The  matter  of  Duncan,"  says  he,  "  may  be  expressed 
by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost."  ' 

*  As  to  the  Xpurrii  niaxair  and  Hugo  Grotius'  tragedy,  see  autt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  4-5  and  no&.— George  Sandys'  (1578-1644)  English  version  of  the  latter 
timXhetiiXe  Christ's  PassioH,  a  Tragtdie,tiiit/i  Amiolatiota.  Id  the  Dedication 
hespeaka  of  himself  ss  'in  the  shadow  otthe  King's  absence,  dismissed  from 
arms  by  an  act  of  Time' — an  expression  supposed  to  refer  to  his  own 
advanced  age.  Falkland's  Lints  to  tht  Author,  prefixed  to  Sandys'  version 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  sound  the  praises  of  both  author 
and  translator — and  indeed  both  were  deserving  of  celebration.  As  already 
noticed,  Hugo  Grotius'  treatment  of  his  theme  is,  within  obvious  limits,  such 
as  no  writer  on  a  Gospel  theme,  least  of  all  on  the  central  one,  will  outstep 
except  at  his  peril.  Jesus  in  person  prologises  to  the  first  act.  and  St.  Peter 
to  the  second;  there  is  a  cbotus  of  Jewish  women,  and  another  of  Roman 
soldiers.  The  Latinity  ofthe  work  exhibits  a  vigorous  handling  of  the  lan- 
guage such  OS  perhaps  no  other  modem  age  has  rivalled.  Sandys'  English 
translation  is  not  unworthy  of  an  author  whose  skill  obtained  for  him  the 
praise  of  Dryden,  while  we  may  presume  that  it  was  the  earnestness  of  his 
tone  which  rendered  him  '  savoury'  to  Richard  Baxter.  The  decasyllabic 
couplet,  it  will  be  remembered,  still  awaited  perfection  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
rimed  couplets  of  four-foot  verse  are  used  by  Sandys  in  lyrical  passages  witb 
something  ofthe  combination  of  grace  and  dignity  familiar  to  students  of 
other  belter-known  Caroline  poets. 

'  See  Masson's  edition  of  Pottieal  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  5  (Introduction  to 
PermUsi  R^aintit). 
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itself  with  our  dramatic  literature.  Of  this,  though  belong- 
ing in  date  to  a  much  later  year,  I  may  here  briefly  speak  in 
conclusion,  before  asking  the  reader  to  return  to  a  period 
of  our  national  life  and  literature  in  which  the  stru^le 
reviewed  by  the  author  of  Samson  AgonisUs  was  still 
in  a  preparatory  stage. 

Milton's  masque  of  Comus  reflects  the  moral  indignation  His 
with  which  the  representative  of  Puritanism  under  its  ^^^^ 
loftiest  aspect,  when  its  hopes  were  high  and  its  strength  was  {fr.  1671). 
on  the  eve  of  self-assertion,  regarded  the  representatives 
of  moral  and  social  decay.  The  one  poetic  creation,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  which  he  gave  a  regular  dramatic  form  was 
the  fruit  of  different  times  and  different  conditions,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  writer  remained  the  same.  Samson  Agonistes, 
printed  in  the  same  volume  as  Paradise  Regained  (i6yi), 
is  the  utterance  of  the  faithful  upholder  of  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  cause  ;  but  it  is  no  cry  of  doubt  or  despair. 
Milton  had  not  suffered  outwardly  in  any  serious  way  from 
the  powers  of  the  Restoration ;  his  escape  from  their 
vengeance  in  its  first  heat  had  been  marvellous ;  then,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  he  had  tuidergone 
temporary  restraint.  But  these  were  the  least  of  his 
griefs.  The  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  labours 
of  his  manhood  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust ;  many  of 
its  champions  had  been  led  to  death  or  driven  into  exile, 
and  the  cause  itself  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  mouths 
of 'antics,  mummers,  mimics,'  as  well  as  in  the  high  places 
of  Church  and  State.  For  himself  there  remained  nothing 
to  hope,  and  but  little  to  fear  ; — his  work  had  been  done, 
and  death  '  who  sets  all  free '  would  speedily  pay  '  his 
ransom  now  and  full  discharge '  from  the  moral  bondage 
of  life  in  a  servile  ^e  and  self-dishonoured  nation.  But  for 
the  cause  which  to  him  was  that  of  truth  and  virtue  as 
well  as  of  his  country,  hope  was  not  dead  in  his  breast — 
could  not  be  dead  till  life  itself  was  extinct,  even  as  the 
Ught  had  long  been  quenched  in  his  eyes  amid  '  the  blaze 
of  noon'  that  enveloped  him. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  blind  poet  composed 
this  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes,  the  historical  and  bio- 
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graphical  interest  of  which  is  therefore  extremely  great 
And  to  this  drcumstance  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  the 
favour,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  the  reverence,  with  which 
this  poem  has  been  r^arded  by  posterity.  For  who 
could  contemplate  without  sympathy  the  last  utterance 
of  so  lofty  a  political  and  religious  faith,  or  without 
emotion  the  blind  poet's  creation  of  the  blind  hero? 
On  passages  such  as  that  in  which  a  fiery  indignation 
brands  with  lofty  wrath 


'love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty,'— 

or  that  where,  in  strains  of  the  deepest  pathos  and  of 
the  most  thrilling  directness,  the  blind  Samson  laments 
his  last  and  least  endurable  loss— the  loss  of  s^ht ' — 
it  is  impossible  to  dwell  without  feelings  of  reverence  and 
awe.  Nor  are  other  touches  of  a  different  character  wanting 
to  remind  the  reader,  how  much  Milton  has  revealed  in  this 
poem  of  the  bitterest  private  as  well  as  public  experiences 
ofhisUfe*. 

From  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  the  tragedy  of 
Samson  Agonistei,  which,  as  the  Preface  needlessly  states, 
was  '  never  intended  to  the  stage,'  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
merits  commensurate  with  its  historical  and  biographical 
valued  That  it  has  escaped  representation  under  conditions 
wholly  uncongenial  to  it,  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  sacred 

'  '  O  Sist  created  bom,  and  thou  great  Word,'  Ac. 

■  1  refer  to  the  passage  on  '  nedluck- treachery,'  and  to  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Bcene  between  Samson  and  Dalila,  withoat  going  the  length  of  Phillips 
in  supposing  Milton  to  have  in  Samson's  rejection  of  Dalila  intended  a  direct 
persona]  reminiscence.  Cf.  Uassoa's  Ufe  of  Milton,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  See 
also  it.  vol,  V.  pp.  674-5  "^  to  the  choms  after  Dalila's  departure,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  almost  literally  excerpted  from  the  Divorce  pamphlets.  A* 
to  the  form  and  the  prefatory  observations  in  general,  see  ib.  vol.  vi.  pp.  66x 
"«■ 

*  The  En^iah  stage  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  of  thb  tragedy.  See  Diary  of  Uu  Duii  0/  SltlUn's  Jounay  ^  Tram. 
attioHs  of  Royal  Historical  Society,  Ntai  S*Tiis,  vol.  vi,  189a,  p.  6) :  On 
September  15,  1609,  was  acted  in  the  afternoon  '  lint  tragica  comoedia  von 
Samsotu  totd  dtm  Inibttt  SItimfH  BenjdtmH,' 
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character  of  the  source  of  the  subject,  but  also  to  the 
circumstance  that  by  composing  music  to  it  as  an  oratorio 
Handel  has  removed  it  for  ever  from  possible  contact  with 
the  play-house'.  Into  a  criticism  of  Milton's  rather  per- 
functory prefatory  remarks  On  that  sort  of  dramatic  poem 
whkk  is  caUed  Tragedy  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter ;  the 
array  of  examples  by  which  he  supports  the  dignity  of 
tragedy  reminds  one  of  the  old  defences  of  the  drama  in  the 
Elisabethan  tracts;  and  the  appeal  to  the  examples  of 
Greek  and  Italian  tragedy  was  merely  a  necessary  preface 
to  the  method  followed  in  liie  drama  itself.  Samsoti 
AgonisUs  is  alike  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
modelled  on  its  outward  form.  A  great  scholar  *  has  re- 
corded his  opinion,  that  few  plays  aiford  a  finer  specimen  of 
tragic  irony,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  Milton's  work 
merits  comparison  with  Ajax  and  the  second  Oedipus.  Like 
the  Attic  tragedies,  Samson  Agonistes  is  not  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes  ;  the  catastrophe  is  announced  by  a  Messenger ; 
and  a  Chorus  accompanies  with  reflexions  and  lyrical  out- 
bursts the  dcvelopement  of  the  action  which  at  first  proceeds 
rather  slowly.  The  character  of  Samson  is  finely  and 
consistently  conceived,  and  there  is  dramatic  life — alas  I — in 
the  shifting  wiles  of  Dalila. 

Passages  of  this  poem,  which  in  details  as  well  as  in  the 
whole  nature  of  its  construction  exhibits  Milton's  familiarity 
with  Greek  tragedy,  reveal  all  the  condensed  vigour  and 
lofty  enthusiasm  of  their  author's  genius ;  elsewhere  he  ex- 
hibits, not  less  dmracteristically,  his  favourite  mannerisms  of 
style,  his  classical  inversions  and  his  sesquipedalian  words  ". 
The  metre  of  the  lyrical  passages  is,  as  he  himself  says, '  of 
all  sorts ' ;  and  thou^  these  passages  are  in  part  full  of 
exquisite  rhythmical  beauty,  the  licence  of  now  using  now 
eschewing  rime,  and  the  doubtful  felicity  of  some  of  the 
rimes  themselves,  tend  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  of 
the  effect.     In  the  nturative  of  the  Messei^er,  the  force 

>  Handel's  Samson  was  first  perfonaed  in  1743. 

■  Stit^isiioplb\t\v)^,OuAt  Irony  0/ Sopkocln  [^la  PhUolcgitai Mustum, 
vwt.  ii.  p.  536)- 

'  See  *.  J,  die  pMMge  beginning '  My  griefe  not  only  pain  me.' 
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of  which  is  heightened  by  the  previous  broken  announce- 
ment, the  epical  genius  of  Milton  unfolds  its  full  strength. 

RtoiHBof        In  literary,  as  in  all  other,  history  it  is  generally  difficult 
LjjJ*^^  to  say  where  growth  passes  into  decline,  and  where  in  the 
sptrt  lo  iiu    midst  of  exuberant  life  the  first  signs  announce  themselves 
™      "'    of  the  beginning  of  the  end.     Shakspere  is  Justly  regarded 
as  the  Sophocles,  and  as  something  more  than  the  Sophocles, 
Limiiaof     of  the  Ei^lish  drama;  but  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
^"^f'      English  poet  can  by  his  greatness  cause  us  to  foi^et  that 
Shaktptn    the  works  of  no  one  man — ^however  pre-eminent  among  his 
%f^gi,a  of    fellows  or  for  all  time — convey  a  complete  expression  of  even 
kiafiiioto-     a  single  side  of  a  nation's  literary  life  in  any  given  age.   The 
death  of  Sophocles,  in  whose  works  we  are  rightly  tai^ht 
to  admire  the  very  flower  of  the  Attic  drama,  was  actually 
preceded    by   that   of    Euripides,   the    representative    of 
incipient  decay ;  and  Phaedra  had  sobbed  forth  her  sinful 
sorrows  to  the  accompaniment  of  Carian  flutings  a  genera- 
tion before  the  Oedipus  Coloueus  (Mice  more  recalled  to  the 
Athenians  the  lofty  dignity  of  Sophoclcan  tragedy.    While 
Shakspere's  creative  power  was  still,  to  all  intents   and 
purposes,  at  its  height,  English  comedy  in  the  hands  of 
Jonson,  and  English  tragedy  in   those  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  had  already  begun  to  pass  into  what  may  be  called 
their  transnormai  period.     The  course  of  individual  genius 
sways  and  at  times  directs  the  pr<^ress  of  a  whole  chapter 
of  literary  life,  but  without  ever  either  absorbing   it   or 
singly  and  absolutely  determining  it  even  for  a  time. 

The  entire  growth  of  English  dramatic  literature  in  the 
period  contemporary  with  Shakspere's  manhood  and  in  that 
following  upon  his  death  exhibits  the  unmistakeable  traces 
of  his  influence.  In  a  less  degree,  other  dramatists  of 
genius,  above  all  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  impressed  the  mark 
of  their  individualities  upon  the  drama  of  their  own  and  of 
the  succeeding  generations.  But  had  another  Fletcher, 
another  Jonson,  even  another  Shakspere  appeared,  they 
could  only  have  delay^  and  modified,  they  could  not  have 
permanently  arrested  or  diverted,  the  main  current  of  our 
dramatic  literature.     For  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nati(»i's 
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life  the  history  of  our  drama  was  subject  to  the  influences 
determining  the  history  of  the  nation  itself;  and  only  by 
becoming  a  literary  drama  pure  and  simple — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  German  Romanticists  had  to  content 
itself  with  remaining  in  the  days  of  Tieck  and  his  fellows- 
could  it  have  lived  an  artificial  life  on  its  own  conditions, 
and  forced  its  blossoms  in  its  own  hothouse. 

Many  of  the  features  marking  the  period  of  our  dramatic  Histoniai 
literature  which  may  be  described  as  the  period  of  its  J^^^^ 
gradual  decline  therefore  remain  unintelligible  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  our  national  history 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  without  such  a  knowledge  many  readers  would 
care  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  chapter  of  our  literature 
now  under  review,  in  which  shadow  so  largely  alternates 
with  light.  Here  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  without  ap- 
pealing directly  to  any  other  sources  besides  the  dramatic 
works  noticed  in  the  precedii^  pages,  to  recall  some  of  those 
signs  of  the  times  which  announced  the  close  of  one  period 
in  our  national  history,  and  the  approach  of  its  successor. 
And  with  regard  to  these  two  periods  it  will  be  specially 
remembered  that  the  one  which  was  passing  away  had  found 
in  the  drama  an  agent  and  an  exponent  of  many  of  its  dcter- 
minii^  forces ;  while  towards  the  symptoms  premonitory  of 
change  the  drama  could  not  assume  any  but  a  hostile  attitude. 

Doubtless,  even  in  the  instance  of  so  tangible  a  move-  Apptoatk 
ment  as  the  Puritan  Revolution,  no  hard  and  fast  line  %^^,ia,_ 
breaks  the  continuity  of  our  national  life.  That  Revolu- 
tion was  itself  an  historical  growth ;  its  roots  lay  as  deep 
in  the  national  past  as  the  origin  of  many  of  the  ideas 
which  it  combated,  and  of  the  institutions  which  it  tempo- 
rarily overthrew  or  permanently  modified.  We  can  now 
dispassionately  trace  the  genesis  of  the  forces  which  con- 
tributed to  it,  and  estimate  the  results  to  which  it  led. 
We  can  recognise  a  conservative  element  in  much  of  its 
political  action,  and  a  lexical  sequence  in  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  its  rel^ious  ideas.  But  we  need  not,  like  so  many  of 
our  ancestors  over  whose  lives  it  still  cast  its  shadow,  shut 
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our  eyes  to  the  &ct,  that  the  victory  of  the  Puritan 
movement  assured  to  it  a  power  which  outlasted  its  ex- 
travagances and  the  tyranny  of  the  reaction  in  part  pro- 
duced by  them  ;  and  that  the  informing  spirit  of  Puritanism 
— the  belief  in  the  obligatory  character  of  a  moral  law 
revealed  to  man,  and  interpreted  to  him  by  his  individual 
conscience—  entered  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
nation,  and  established  an  enduring  hold  upon  it. 

A   stru^le,   in   principle  defensive,  for  political  rights 
which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  or  which  were  now  first 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  portion  oi  the  national  inheritance, 
came  to  be  combined  with  a  desire  for  religious  liberty  which 
the  Tudor  Reformation  had  ignored  or  to  all  appearance 
Thimium    effectually  repressed.   The  nation  only  began  definitively  to 
^^dMo  tlivide  itself  into  two  camps,  when  an  institution  of  real 
twopartits.  historical   significance   and   of  at    least   fancied   historical 
continuity  seemed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  new  movement. 
King  James'  undignified  cry  of  'No  bishops  no  King' 
expressed  the  fear  which  finally  ccmsolidated  the  Cavalier 
Tluparty     party.     But   from  the  very  first,  those  whom   traditions, 
tiudn^-    interests,  and  associations  attached   to   existing   forms  in 
litis.  Church  and  State,  those  who  clung  to  these  forms  as  the 

visible  expressions  of  the  national  past,  and  those  who 
cherished  them  as  the  best  guarantees  of  a  continuance  of 
the  existing  settlement,  naturally  showed  no  hesitation  in 
their  attitude  of  resistance.  The  Court  and  its  surroundings, 
the  Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  L^al  Corporations, 
were  conservative  by  instinct,  whatever  elements  of  agita- 
tion might  here  and  there  have  introduced  themselves  into 
these  spheres  of  society.  The  national  literature  had 
given  occasional  signs  of  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  contr(d 
of  the  influences  which  had  predominated  over  its  growth ; 
but  its  main  tenor  was  still  determined  by  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  those  classes  of  society  to  which  it 
chiefly  addressed  itself.  On  the  theatre  had  fallen  some 
of  the  earliest  blasts  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  storms  of 
a  still  unsuspected  power.  Personal  ill-will  and  a  natural 
desire  for  self-preservation  accordingly  helped  to  heighten 
the  political  preferences  of  our  dramatists ;   but  it  was  in 
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any  case  almost  inevitable  that  they  and  their  patrons 
should  abhor  the  prospect  of  the  national  life  being  diverted 
in  its  course  froto  what  seemed  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Elisabethan  age. 

But  in  truth,  the  nation  had  begun  to  pass  into  another  ThtftM*- 
phase  of  its  history,  before  Elisabeth  had  followed  the  arch-  J^^'** 
foe  of  Elisabethan  England  to  the  grave.  The  memory  poiuyof 
of  the  great  days  of  the  Vii^in  Queen  had  already  become  '**  °^ 
a  mere  sentiment  in  those  of  her  successor ; — a  sentiment 
which  only  another  period  of  effort  for  a  noble  cause 
could  convert  into  a  really  effective  spring  of  action.  Had 
England  under  James  I,  or  even  under  Charles  I,  taken 
a  resolute  part,  in  the  great  European  struggle,  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  great  national  epoch  must  have  counted  for 
much  in  the  decision  of  that  war  of  wars,  and  the  effect 
of  their  influence  would  have  been  felt  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  The  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth  served  as  a  popular 
phrase  even  in  the  mouth  of  Charles  I  when  he  first 
addressed  the  Parliament  which  was  to  overthrow  his 
authority ;  they  would  not  have  seemed  at  an  end  had 
Ral^h  been  allowed  to  hurl  defiance  at  Spain, — had  the 
bold  counsels  of  Bacon  found  favour  with  his  Sovereign, — 
had  even  an  English  army  worthy  of  the  name  been  sent 
to  save  the  Palatinate,  with  the  battle-cry  which  had  been 
heard  from  the  decks  of  the  Great  Armada.  As  it  was, 
the  would-be  pacific  policy  of  James  and  the  more  ex- 
cusable uncertainty  in  the  counsels  of  Charles  doomed 
England  to  virtual  inaction  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
European  crisis;  and  the  ancient  glories  rusted  in  the 
national  consciousness,  This  result  is  accurately  reflected  tfl*a*i»n 
in  the  drama,  which  addressed  itself  to  London,  the  sole  '*"■ 

focus  of  national  aspirations  in  &vour  of  a  policy  of  active 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  world— except  of  such  as 
still  lingered  in  the  seaports  of  the  southern  coasts. 

The    reminiscences  of  the   great   Elisabethan    stru^le  ElitabtthoH 
observable  in  the  extant  plays  of  the  entire  half-century  ^^^*" 
are  but  few  and  feeble.    To  the  greatness  of  Henry  VHI's 
truest  daughter,  Shakspere — if  it  was  he — paid  as  it  were 
a  parting  tribute.    Not  long  afterwards  Chapman  proved 
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that  reverence  for  her  greatness  as  a  sovereign  had  survived 
the  last  opportunities  of  personal  flattery^.  Dekker,  in 
a  production  reflecting  more  credit  upon  his  patriotism 
than  upon  his  art,  attempts  a  picture  of  her  worst  dangers 
and  hermost  glorious  triumph*.  Thomas  Heywood  recalls 
the  eariy  difficulties  of  her  life  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  position  afterwards  approved  by  her,  whether  she 
would  or  not,  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause ', 
But  these  are  only  the  last  echoes  of  a  loyalty  which  had 
been  a  living  sentiment  in  those  from  whom  they  proceeded. 
In  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  next  two  generations 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  the  glories  with  which  her  name  was 
idefltifled  seem  all  but  forgotten*. 

The  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  brought  no  national 
achievements    to    serve   as  substitutes    for   these    ancient 
glories ;   and  the  great  events  which  filled  the  theatre  of 
coMttrnpo-     European   history,   and   of  which   as    a    nation    England 
'I'y  ^         remained   little   more   than  a  spectator,  are   left   all    but 

auroptan  '^  ' 

histoty.  unnoticed  by  references  or  allusions  in  our  contemporary 
dramatic  literature.  Here  and  there  an  exceptionally 
striking  incident  or  character  is,  so  to  speak,  made  free  of 
the  stage ;  the  siege  of  Ostend  (which  ended  two  days 
after  our  peace  had  been  signed  with  Spain)  is  frequently 
used  as  an  illustration  by  our  dramatists';  and  a  genera- 
tion afterwards  the  'ghost  of  Tilly'  points  a  joke  in  a 
comedy',  and  the  death  of  Wallenstein  b  re-enacted  on 
the  London  boards  in  a  gross  caricature  of  the  historical 
drama'.  But  the  mighty  struggles  of  the  times,  which 
Englishmen  were  breathlessly  following  in  the  narratives 
of  MercurUts  GaUobelgKus  and  the  flying  sheets  of  the  New 
Coranio,  and  of  which  they  were  greedily  absorbing  such 

'  Bynm's  CoHS/aroQi,  >ct  Jii,  and  fasatu.  '  Tkt  tfkort  o/BabyloH. 

-  If  You  Know  not  Mi,  You  Know  Nobody. 

*  It  seemi  hardly  worth  while  to  refer,  by  way  of  exceptiao,  to  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  old  national  sentiment  audible  in  Mossinger,  and  in  one  or  two 
other  dramatists. 

'  Sec  t.g.  Flelchei's  Tlu  Woman's  Pnu  (act  L  sc.  3),  and  especially  his 
Lovis  Cun  (act  i.  ac.  1). 

•  Shirley's  Tki  Exampli  (act  iii.  sc.  0- 
'  Cf.  attti,  p.  153.  as  to  Glaptbome's  Albtritis  WatlnatiiH.    The  same 

writer  in  Thi  Lady  Mollur  refers  to  Pappenheim ;  cf.  ohM,  [k  154. 
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veracious  versions  as  could  be  obtained  from  sources  like 
the  'Staple  of  News  Office,'  were  left  aside  as  unfit  themes 
for  treatment  or  even  for  mention  by  an  unemancipated 
drama;  the  deeds  and  the  sufferings  of  foreign  peoples 
were  almost  as  sacred  from  theatrical  comment  as  the 
persons  of  foreign  sovereigns ' — ^just  as  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  as  a  rule  left  aside  as  having  no  concern  with  the 
sympathies  or  antipathies  of  our  insular  people,  and  as 
appropriately  reserved  for  consideration  among  the  King's 
mysteries  of  State.  If  now  and  then  public  feeling,  excited 
by  the  apparent  collapse  of  a  policy  contravening  the 
plainest  traditions  of  the  national  sentiment,  broke  bounds 
and  encouraged  a  daring  playwright  to  unmuzzle  himself 
along  with  it',  prompt  measures  of  repression  were  at  hand 
to  deal  with  so  exceptional  an  audacity,  and  soon  all  was 
outwardly  calm  again.  Offences,  as  Envy  says  in  Mtue- 
donts  ",  speedily  brought '  danger,  or  at  least  restraint  *  upon 
their  authors ;  the  tragic  drama  contented  itself  with  veiled 
allusions  which  to  this  day  remain  open  to  speculation  as 
to  their  precise  meaning* ;  and  if  Thalia  was  schooled  with 
rather  more  difficulty  than  her  more  sober  sister,  she  too 
learnt  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  was  content  to  substitute 
harmless  generalities  for  more  palpable  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  generalities  in  question  are  not,  however,  devoid  of  Gimral 
instructiveness.      Our   dramatic    literature   in   this  period  f     ^f^ 
furnbbes  but  few  clues  as  to  what  Ei^lishmen  thought  or  rt/Ucudin 
liked  to  hear  about  the  foreign  policy  of  their  government ;  ,o^^""^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  reveals  with  tolerable  distinctness  ^^^^ 
what  they  thought  and  liked  to  hear  about  the  nations  with  -^^J^.- 
whom  that  policy  had  to  deal.     National  loves  and  hatreds 
are  not  wont  to  die  in  a  day;    and   though   travel   and 
peaceful  intercourse  had  accustomed  Englishmen  to  greater 
tolerance  of  foreigners  in  general— till  the  satirical  could 
even  describe  our  people  as  '  famous  for  dejecting  our  own 

>  Cf.  atitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433  and  496,  bdiI  infra, 

*  Cf.  ib.,  pp.  534,  stqq.,  as  to  Hiddleton's  A  Gamt  at  Ouss,  and  anit,  p.  9, 
ncU,  as  to  Tlu  SfiatiisA  Viaroy. 

'  ad  fiH.  As  to  the  reatrictiona  on  the  liberty  of  the  theatres  in  such 
matters,  and  the  principal  recorded  occasions  on  which  offence  was  given 
and  taken,  vid*  tnfra.  *  Cf.  anU,  p.^*tal, 
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countrymen '  by  ccmtrast  ^ — yet  the  old  antipathies  proved 
Girmany;  as  loDg-Uvcd  OS  the  old  Sympathies'.  The  intimate  rela- 
tions established  between  England  and  Germany  in  the 
Reformation  period  were  doubtless  drawn  still  closer  by 
the  large  number  of  Germans  who  were  settled  in  London  '. 
The  course  of  political  events  increased  the  good-will  felt 
by  Englishmen  towards  their  Protestant  kinsmen  ;  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  which  several  of  our 
dramatists  helped  to  celebrate  in  loyal  masques,  was  the 
iht  Dnieh ;  most  popuUr  act  of  the  policy  of  King  James  *.  Dutchmen 
would  have  been  even  more  uniformly  subjected  to  good- 
humoured  comment  from  the  single  point  of  view  of  their 
supposed  favourite  national  propensity,  had  not  habits  and 
customs  much  more  offensive  to  the  theatre  than  drinkii^- 
bouts  been  identified  in  their  most  pronounced  forms  with 
Amsterdam  *.  An  isolated  act  of  Dutch  colonial  violence — 
in  which  Englishmen  were  the  sufferers— was  allowed  to 
pass  almost  as  unheeded  by  the  stage  as  it  remained  un- 
ikt  Datm ;  avenged  by  the  Government  *•     The  incarnation  of  the 

>  So  says  Freshwater  in  Shirley's  Tlit  Ball  (act  Ul.  sc.  3V  And  d.  tbe 
Tutor's  advice  in  Shirley's  TA*  mtfy  Fair  Out  (act  H.  sc,  iV 

*  Not  many  Englishmen  would  have  cared  to  confess  with  the  author  of 
the  RtUgio  Mtdid :  '  Those  National  repugnances  do  not  touch  me.'  (Part 
U.  sec.  t ;  see  also  the  wise  remarks  in  sec,  4.) 

*  Ebe  (see  IntroductioD  to  Chapman's  AlpAoHtHt,  p.  9)  concludes  that  of 
the  10,000  foreigners  living  in  London  in  1631  a  great  part  were  Germans. — 
Ho  doubt  a  (air  proportion  of  these  were  '  poor  Palatines,'  though  not  quite  of 
the  same  sort  as  their  compatriots  ofa  later  age.  (As  to  the  general  and  special 
antipathies  of  the  Londoners  of  this  penod  against  foreigners —including 
Scotchmen — see  H.  I^ttison,  Jtaac  Casaubon,  pp.  430-1.) 

*  In  addition  to  these  masques  (by  Campion,  Chapman,  and  Beaumont) 
may  be  noticed  the  production,  soon  after  the  marriage,  ofa  historical  drwna, 
Htdor  of  Gtry»any,  or  Tlu  Pal^ratit,  Print*  EUdor,  It  is  described  by 
Genest,  vol.  x.  p.  95. 

*  The  word  '  drunk,'  says  Brains  In  Shirley's  Tlit  WiHy  Fair  Oiu  (voL  ii. 
p.  3), 'is  good  English  now  :  it  was  Dutch.'  Cf.  also  the  character  of  Vandunk 
(aAiu  Vandmnk)  in  Fletcher  and  Hasainger's  Ttir  Btggar's  Bush  (anlt,  vol.  iL 
p.  796  mlt),  and  the  phrases  '  upsee  Dutch  '  or  '  upsee  Freeze.'  But  a  class  of 
words  and  ideas  very  different  from  those  which  English  soldiers  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imported  from  the  Low  Countries,  were  brought  over  by  sectaries 
such  as  those  whom  Hiddletoo  nidely  satirises  in  T/ii  Family  of  Lam. 

*  The  massacre  at  Amboyna  (see  below  as  to  Dry  den 'a  play  on  thesubject) 
is  referred  to  in  passing  in  Fletcher's  Tht  Fair  Maid  of  Iht  Inn  (act  iv.  sc.  a). 
It  is  pointedly  denounced  in  Shirley's  Honoria  anJ  Mammoit  i,act  i.  tc.  a), 
but  this  was  printed  in  1659,  and  probably  not  designed  for  the  stage. 
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Danish  people  in  the  ^es  of  Ef^lishmen  was  King  James' 
brother-in-law.  Christian  IV;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  memory  of  a  certain  '  heavy-headed  revel  *  which  bad 
consecrated  the  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs,  should 
have  survived  in  allusions  to  a  national  habit  of  which  the 
royal  visit  had  supplied  so  notorious  an  illustration  V  But 
these  are  mere  surface  hits.  Towards  France  and  French-  FraHai 
men  public  feeling  in  England  could  not  but  be  in  the 
main  friendly  so  long  as  Henry  of  Navarre  sat  on  its 
neighbouring  throne ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
reign  was  long  enough  to  allow  the  feelings  of  national 
good-will  between  the  two  countries  to  attain  to  any  great 
degree  of  warmth,  though  the  charms  of  his  personal 
character  seem  to  have  been  well  known  to  Englishmen '. 
After  his  death  such  hopes  as  might  have  been  founded 
upon  the  des^s,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  European  policy 
passed  away;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Buckingham, 
the  French  marriage  of  Charles  I  was  looked  upon  by  the 
nation  chiefly  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  against  the  dangers 
of  a  Catholic  connexion.  But  the  dramatists  were  of  course 
too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Court,  and  too  greatly 
dependent  upon  its  fevours,  to  give  expression  to  any  such 
fears ;  and  in  the  end  they  had  particular  occasion  to  identify 
the  interests  of  the  theatre  with  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Queen  Henrietta   Maria  ^     Trafllic  and   intercourse  with  * 

France  must,  however,  have  steadily  increased  both  before 
and  after  Buckit^ham's  unfortunate  war ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  dramas  of  this  period  than  a  display 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue. 


'  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  TMt  KmgU  of  MaUa  (act  v.  sc  i],  Bud 
Fletchcr'a  Th*  CafiaiH  (act  iiL  sc  a). 

•  C£  Chapnuu'i  Byrmia  CoMspiraiy  and  Byrtm'i  Tragtdy. — In  w  late 
aplay  aa  D'Avcnant's  Tkt  Cnui  Brollur  (fiei  b)  may  be  observed  «  pointedly 
imrriendly  diaracteriaation  of  the  Frencfa.  I  notice  that  in  his  mom^rapb 
on  Quern  Elisabttk  {Twdtn  Engtak  SlaUamtit  Snia),  Professor  Beeslj 
expresses  an  opinion,  that  in  the  Queen's  time  the  nation  al  Urge  was 
inveterately  hoMile  to  the  French,  and  rather  admired  the  formal  Spaniards. 

*  Fk^  infia  as  to  Pcyooe's  HistnomasHx.  Both  Shirley  and  Hassinger 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  Queen,  the  latter  apparently  in  some  measure 
for  party  reatons. 
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everything  Spanish  was  little  if  at  all  abated  by  James' 
treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the  policy  of  conciliation,  and  of 
deference  to  Spanish  advice,  which  it  ushered  in.  The 
schemes  of  Spain  continued  to  be  the  bugbear  of  the  popular 
political  imagination  even  after  their  real  nature  had  long 
ceased  to  justify  any  such  apprehensions  ;  while  the  arro- 
gance of  Spanish  manners  was  as  constantly  as  ever  a  subject 
of  resentment  and  a  theme  of  satire  ^  It  seemed  worth 
while  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  expression  which  this 
antipathy  found  on  a  particular  occasion,  when  it  concen- 
trated itself  in  an  attack  upon  the  particular  statesman 
who  to  English  eyes  necessarily  seemed  the  embodiment 
of  Spanish  policy^.  But  the  ill-will  which  the  stage 
loved  to  manifest  against  Spaniards  in  general  had  a 
deeper  source  than  fear  of  the  intrigues  of  Gondomar,  or 
abhorrence  of  the  scheme  of  the  Spanish  Marriage.  The 
nation  had  not  yet  unlearnt  its  belief  that  Spain  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  England,  and  the  Spaniard  the  bom 
opposite  of  the  Englishman.  An  ineradicable  suspicion  of 
Spain  formed  an  integral  element  in  the  national  patriotism 
of  a  Bacon  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  popular  talkers  and 
writers  whom  by  the  King's  orders  he  sought  to  suppress. 
As  contrasted  with  Spain,  France  seemed  worthy  of '  praise 
and  love';  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  significant 
of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  than  that  a  cultivated  English 
poet  should  be  found  not  less  blind  to  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  contemporary  Spanish  literature,  than  he  is  keen- 
sighted  in  recalling  one  of  the  most  enduring  social  defects 
of  the  Spanish  character  '.  Italy  still  exercised  its  potent 
charm  over  the  minds  of  Ei^lishmen ;  but  it  must  not  be 

'  In  Earle's  Micrtxosmography  (t6a8)  ■  tobacco-seller'a  shop  is  '  the  place 
only  where  Spain  is  commended  and  preferred  before  England  ilaelf'  Hie 
popular  dislike  of  Spanish  manners  lasted  into  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  '  Castilian  '  was  a  term  of  reproach  i>>«  '  Cavalier'  disused.  {Mimoirs 
of  Col.  Hulchinsm,  ed.  1885,  vol.  iL  p.  45.)— The  nickname'  Don  Diego' 
is  applied  to  a  person  with  a  very  formal  air  as  late  as  171 1.  {iVtnltnorth 
Pafiers,  p.  igs.)  '  Cf.  ante,  voL  iL  pp.  534  injj. 

*  See  Ford's  Low's  SacriJUt  (act  i  sc.  i),  where  Spain  is  described  with 
bold  unlrothliilneu  as  ,      ,.     . 

'a  cimiate 

Too  hot  to  nourish  Mis'— 
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foi^tten  that — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  realistic 
sketches  from  Venetian  and  other  Italian  life,  and  of  some 
close  reproductions  of  actual  episodes  of  intrigue  or  crime  ^ 
— the  Italy  of  our  dramatists  is  in  most  cases  a  purely 
conventional  scene.  Thus,  the  Italian  who  intrigues  and 
declaims  in  a  hundred  plays  of  this  period  is  not  so  much 
a  representative  of  his  own  nation,  as  the  usual  citizen  of 
the  world  of  dramatic  fiction  in  general. 

Turning  our  glance  homewards,  we  shall  not  be  sur-  Famirt- 
prised    to    observe    how   feint   a   reflexion    the    political  ^"^'2 
struggle  in  prc^ess  during  the  whole  of  this  period  finds  o/tiu 
in  its  dramatic  literature.     It  is  easier  to  account  for  so  J^r^a^ 
singular  a  phenomenon  in  literary  history,  than  to  indicate  hami. 
3.  parallel  to  it.     The  familiar  themes  of  domestic  political 
controversy  at  the  most  call  forth  a  casual  allusion ;  as 
when  an  accidental  reference   in  a  dramatist  of  no  emi- 
nence reminds  us  that  he  was  writing  in  days  darkened  by 
the  activity  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  the  High-Commis- 
sion Court ',    Still  less  do  we  expect  anything  like  invective 
or  satire  against  the  system  of  government  which  two  reigns 
sought  in  vain  to   make   permanent ;   and  we  are  almost 
surprised  when  we  find  a  warm  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
Charles  I  satirically  expounding  a  'thorough'  method  of 
managing   affairs  of  State   as   commending  itself  to  un- 
scrupulous ambition  ^.     The  venerable  grievance  of  mono- 
polies alone  seems  to  command  as  by  prescriptive  right 
a  fair  measure  of  satire,  even  from  the  most  loyal  lips*. 
Their   '  abolition '   might   almost    claim  to   be   an  article 
while  tbe  Spanish  nation  is  appropriately  e&oagti  charBcterised  as 

And  in  [its]  pride  unsociable,' 
'  Vemon  Lee  in  EuphorioH  (1884),  vol.  i  pp.  70  uqq.,  shows  how  in  ttiis 
respect  the  English  dramatists  laid  bare  certain  aspects  of  the  Renascence 
age  in  \taiy  which  Italian  Renascence  literature  itself  preTerred  to  ignore. 
(Cf.  anU  as  to  Ford.) 

*  Broine's  The  Englis/i-Moor  (act  L  sc.  i), 

*  Shirley's  Tlu  Comlant  Maid  (act  iii.  sc.  i) ;  but  not  more  than  one  or  two 
touches  in  Playfair's  speech  admit  of  tbe  supposition  that  they  were  suggested 
by  actual  obserration;  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  any 
political  significance  was  intended  even  in  these.  Cf.  also  as  to  Hassinger, 
TM*  BoHdman  and  T/u  Empiror  ofthi  East  {anit,  pp.  17  and  30). 

*  See  D'Avenant's  TJu  Critd  Brothtr  (fi.ct\),  and  Lotit  and  Honour  (act  ii). 
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of  royalist  belief.  For  the  rest,  even  had  the  dramatists 
of  this  period  at  heart  sympathised  with  the  efforts  of 
its  Eliots  and  Fyms,  they  vould  have  been  restrained 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  dangers  awaiting  those  who 
ventured,  even  in  spheres  less  subject  to  restraint  than  the 
theatre,  to  'speak  their  minds  freely  of  the  prince  and 
-^^^  State  \'  But  in  truth  their  writings  rarely  offer  any  indica- 
tion of  conceptions  of  government  out  of  harmony  with  the 
patriarchal  ideals  of  James  I  and  his  favourite  political 
philosophers.  They  generally  express  themselves,  and  may 
be  fairly  concluded  to  have  thought,  as  if  a  good  king, 
or  a  king  who  would  be  good  enoi^h  to  be  good,  were 
still  the  utmost  possibility  of  State-life-  The  duty  erf  the 
sovereign  Is  recognised  as  freely  as  it  was  by  James  himself; 
but  the  duty  of  the  citizen  is  simply  to  obey  his  master. 
In  such  men  as  Chapman,  Massinger,  and  Denham,  traces 
are  observable  of  a  manlier  view  of  civic  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  claims  • ;  but  the  majority  of  these  dramatists — 
Fletcher  may  be  taken  as  their  type — seem  quite  unaware 
of  any  principle  of  government  but  the  right  divine,  of  any 
political  system  but  absolute  monarchy,  or  of  any  corrective 
of  the  excesses  of  kings  but  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  *. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  period  we  reo^nise  a  special 
purpose  in  the  conventional  expressions  in  praise  of  loyalty 
and  in  condemnation  of  sedition  * ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
more  than  one  of  the  Caroline  dramatists  were  to  give 
personal  proofs  of  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Crown. 
But  it  would  be  futile  to  seek  for  any  signs  of  an  insight 
into  the  great  political  questions  of  the  times  in  the  drama 
of  the  age  which  preceded  and  prepared  that  of  our  Great 
Revolution. 
Tin  dmtmi  It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  in  this  period  the  English, 
1^^  or  in  other  words,  the  London  stage  addressed  itself,  even 

famify         more  exclusively  than  before,  to  particular  classes  of  the 
population  ;  that  it  considered  itselfbound  by  tradition  to  the 

>  See  Haasinger's  Th*  Roman  Ador  (act  i.  sc.  i). 

'  Iq  juttice  to  Ford,  the  spirited  pasaige  which  opeDS  act  iii.  K.  4  of  Th* 
Btrdmt  Htart  should  be  dted  u  deserrins  the  sune  commendatjon. 

*  See  Beaumont  >ad  Fletcher's  Tlu  Maids  Tragtdy. 

*  See  t.g.  Suckling's  Brtmioralt. 
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Court  and  the  royal  bmily,  to  the  service  of  whose  principal 
members  the.  theatrical  companies  were  nominally-  attached ; 
and  that  thot^h  it  likewise  appealed  to  popular  £ivour  and 
support,  its  authors  courted  the  patron:^  of  Whitehall  as 
the  highest  acknowledgment  of  their  efforts.  Much  therefore 
in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  our  dramatic  literature  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  personal  influence  traceable  to  the 
throne  and  its  immediate  surroundii^s.  Kii^  James  I  had  mAr 
been  a  friend  to  the  drama  in  days  when  to  favour  it  was  to  J"*^  ' 
assert  his  own  royal  independence  in  Scotland ;  and  in  Eng- 
land he  proved  himself  consistently  well-disposed  towards 
the  stage.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  his  literary  tastes 
gradually  became  absorbed  in  theological  controversy  ^,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  our  dramatic  literature  should 
have  been  inspired  either  by  his  person,  bis  character,  or  his 
acts,  to  an  enthusiasm  capable  of  becoming,  like  that  aroused 
by  the  Vii^in  Queen,  a  really  productive  influence.  In 
James'  consort  there  was,  in  the  expressive  words  of  his 
episcopal  biographer,  'little  to  make  him  uxorious,'  and 
little  to  animate  poets  who  were  not  officially  called  upon  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of 'Bel-Anna.'  It  is  true  that,  crypto- 
convert  as  she  was,  the  only  serious  part  of  her  life  lay  in 
her  pleasures,  and  both  as  patroness  and  as  performer  she 
enduringly  associated  her  name  with  the  history  of  the 
Ei^lish  masque  *.  But  how  could  any  but  a  surface  im- 
pression be  left  upon  any  form  of  art  by  so  essentially 
frivolous  a  nature  ?  Of  the  royal  princes  the  eldest  died 
before  the  promise  of  his  youth  could  have  ripened  into 
fulfilment ;  and  his  sister,  the  fairest  flower  of  the  Court, 
was  transplanted,  amidst  the  sympathetic  hopes  erf"  the 
nation,  to  a  foreign  soil,  before  life  could  have  sdiooled  her 
gaiety  and  high-spirit  into  the  fortitude  of  self-devotion. 
Amoi^  James'  favourites  none  attracted  the  good-will  of 
the  nation.  Until  towards  the  close  of  the  feign  Buckingham 

'  Cr.  M.  Pattison,  Isaac  Casatibon  (1675),  pp.  301  Itqq. 

*  She  w*>  also  fond  of  p\aya  ;  and  iriiel]  in  the  HalfitU  Paptra  (as  cited  by 
Dr.  Brewer)  we  Bnd  Burbage  in  1604  staling  that '  tbere  is  no  new  play 
that  the  Qneen  hath  not  seen,'  we  account  it  credltabte  to  her  that  on  his 
advice  Lov/t  Labour  'a  Loet  was  revived  for  her  entertainment  at  the  Earl  of 
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by  venturing  upon  a  new  line  of  foreign  policy  acquired 
a  fleeting  popularity,  which  his  far  from  ignoble  personality 
seemed  fitted  for  sustaining.  The  Court  of  this  King  could 
have  little  influence  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  or 
renewing  that  sentiment  of  loyalty  which  had  constituted 
so  important  an  element  in  the  feelings,  it  may  be  said  in 
the  moral  life,  of  the  preceding  age.  It  was  necessary  to 
seek  for  inspiring  examples  in  a  wider  range ;  but  among 
the  great  nobles  of  this  age  we  meet  with  few  examples  of 
that  genial  grandeur  which  commands  the  admiration  and 
good-will  of  a  whole  generation,  and  exercises  so  beneflcent  an 
influence  upon  the  spirit  of  its  literature.  Exceptions  become 
less  rare  as  the  life  of  the  sections  of  society  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  Court  begins  to  rise  from  the  depths 
to  which  it  had  sunk  in  the  dark  days  of  the  ascendancy 
"ru^  J  °^  Somerset  The  accession  and  (afl:er  its  early  difficulties 
had  been  overcome)  the  marriage  of  Charles  I  in  this  respect 
brought  about  a  more  marked  change  for  the  better.  Only 
a  short-sighted  judgment  will  dispute  the  effect  attributable 
— especially  in  such  a  period  as  this— to  the  personal  ex- 
amples of  virtuous  lives  led  on  thrones ;  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  set  down  the  devotion  with  which  so  many  fortunes 
and  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles  I  as 
Tht  loyally  the  result  of  an  abstract  principle  only.  The  genuine  love 
dramatists.  °f  ait  and  letters  which  both  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and 
her  husband  cherished  and  manifoldly  displayed,  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  personal  loyalty  which 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  previous  reign  ;  and  the 
Queen's  patronage  of  the  stage  went  in  some  points  beyond 
that  of  her  predecessors  ^  But  the  diatribes  of  embittered 
contemporary  partisanship  will  not  induce  us  to  ignore 
the  great  influence  of  the  personally  virtuous  lives  of  King 
Charles  and  his  Queen  upon  the  moral  consciousness 
of  large  sections  of  society.  This  influence  is  cordially 
'  See  Fleay,  History  o/lht  Slagt,  pp.  313-4.  Henrietu  Maria,  who  had 
taken  over  the  Queen  at  Bohemia's  placers,  openly  attended  their  perform- 
BDces  at  the  private  theatres.  The  great  Elisabeth  had  displayed  her 
dancing  at  Court,  and  Anne  had  appeared  in  Masques  by  Jonson  and  Daniel. 
But  Henrietta  Maria,  by  performing  in  a  Paatoial  Play,  directly  challenged 
the  censure  of  the  Puritan  adversaries  of  the  slafe. 
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acknowledged  by  a  dramatic  poet,  the  natural  nobility  of 
whose  principles  seems  to  me  recc^nisable  beneath  a  facile 
and  yielding  disposition  ^. 

But  loyalty,  and  those  impulses  of  personal  attachment  Tht  dm-a 
which  are  cognate  to  it,  are,  except  in  the  hour  of  supreme  ^^J^^ 
conflict,  incapable  of  absorbing  in  themselves  even  the  rtUgioM. 
moral  sentiment  of  a  nation,  or  even  that  of  a  class.  In 
the  period  under  review,  the  life  of  English  society,  more 
especially  in  those  spheres  with  which  the  stage  was  more 
immediately  associated,  needed  some  more  universal  and 
more  enduring  principle  for  the  strengthening  and  sweeten- 
ing of  its  current.  Very  manifestly,  religion  had  been  on 
the  one  band  so  persistently  mixed  up  with  the  designs  and 
the  conilicts  of  political  life,  and  on  the  other  so  obstinately 
identified  with  theolc^cal  dogma  and  the  dbputations  of 
the  Churches,  that  it  had  inevitably  come  to  be  regarded 
by  many  men  and  women  as  a  thing  outside  their  inner 
life.  In  England  the  religious  belief  of  the  nation  had  been 
nominally  fixed  by  authority;  the  forms  of  religious  worship 
had  been  ordered  by  rules  for  which,  though  confessedly 
human  in  origin,  it  was  sought  to  establish  an  immutable 
fixity;  and  the  authoritative  maintenance  of  this  system  in 
its  entirety  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
conscientiously  stni^led  against  a  part  of  its  ordinances. 
At  the  same  time,  many  highly-cultivated  minds  were  no 
doubt  to  be  found,  more  particularly  in  the  regions  of  clerical 
and  academical  life  and  of  seclusion  from  the  glare  of 
the  world,  who  derived  a  deep  as  well  as  eager  religious 
inspiration  from  hopes  and  endeavours  pointing  towards  the 
nobler,  more  refined,  and  more  spiritual  Anglicanism  of  the 
future.  In  the  front,  however,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  life  of 
society  with  which  the  theatre  was  in  contact,  those  men  and 
women  were  most  observable  upon  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  and  conflicts  of  the  times  can  have  exercised  little 
other  effect  beyond  that  of  deadening  the  inner  significance 

■  See  Shirley's  Tht  Lady  oJPltamrt  (>ct  iv.  sc  3) : 

'  Truth,  and  your  love  of  innocence,  which  shine 
So  bright  in  the  two  royal  lumin«riea 
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of  the  religious  forms  handed  down  to  them.  I  cannot 
dwell  here  upon  this  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
age  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  those  regions  of  society  where 
life  was  most  rapid  and  diverse  a  strange  oscillation  was 
common  between  indifference  and  unthinking  superstition. 
Unbdit/  In  times  when  we  may  well  credit  the  dramatist's  assertion 
siUiM  ^^t  unbelief  was  fashionable',  an  eager  acceptance  of 
delusions  as  to  supernatural  ^^encies  and  forces  obtained 
even  among  enl^htened  thinkers  and  reckless  men  of 
the  world.  Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  slow 
advance  of  the  light  of  science  ;  but  tt  is  obvious  that  the 
light  of  higher  and  kindlier  influences  had  necessarily 
become  obscured  in  so  turbid  a  moral  atmosphere  as  that 
which  hung  over  so  many  European  countries  in  this  period 
of  civil  and  religious  wars.  Our  dramatic  literature  only 
too  faithfully  reproduces  that  void  in  the  religious  life 
of  many  to  whom  it  addressed  itself  which  a  helpless 
credulity  sought  in  vain  to  fill ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  ignore 
the  melancholy  fact  that  but  few  of  its  writers  expose, 
while  others  pander  to,  or  at  least  alternately  satirise  and 
encour^e  ',  the  prevalent  superstitions  connected  with  the 
belief  in  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  in  cognate  monstrous 
creations  of  fear  and  ignorance.  But  it  is  perhaps  well  not 
to  cany  too  far  generalisations  for  which  it  is  impossible 
here  to  exhibit  the  basis  ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such 
basis  exists  for  a  serious  discussion  as  to  how  much  and  how 
little  those  among  our  dramatists  ^  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  to  this  step  in  the  general 
system  of  their  morality,  or  in  its  particular  impulses, 
SocMoUtt  Too  frequently  ignoring  the  most  powerful  influences 
Court  of      towards  a  great  and  noble  activity,  and  unwilling  to  show 

'  '  To  be  of  no  religion 

Arguca  a  subtle  moral  nndenUnding, 
And  it  is  olten  cherished.' 

Fletcher,  Thi  EUtr  Brolhtr  {^tiX -a,  tc  i), 
*  Of  the  former  two  categories  no  examples  need  be  quoted;  but  the 
recklessness  of  the  times  b  such  matters  ia  illustrated  by  the  circumataoce 
that  Fletcher  draws  Peter  Vecchio  in  Tlu  Chatias  as  a  self-avowed  impostor, 
while  Sulpitia  in  his  Cuilom  of  Ikt  Coutitty  ia  a  witch  of  real,  though  not 
irresistible,  power. 
'  Hasstnger  and  Shirley^not  to  mention  Jonson's  tempoivy  cODveraioo. 
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that  deference  to  the  itiner  law  which  implies  moral  self-  Jiotml 
control,  the  society  who^  life  is  largely  reflected  in  the  drama  „,ri^iij- 
of  this  period  sank  into  a  turbid  depth  of  intrigue  and  of  ''*§'■ 
secret  vice  and  crime.  It  may  reasonably  be  questioned 
whether  the  life  of  those  classes  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  opportunity,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  has  in 
any  ^e  of  English  history  been  more  deeply  polluted  than 
in  that  of  James  I ;  and  much  of  this  corruption  survived 
into  the  days  of  his  successor.  The  Court  of  James  and  its 
immediate  surroundings  were  a  hot-bed  of  social  iniquities ; 
the  story  of  its  foul  secrets  is  like  the  touch  of  the  poisoned 
glove  or  handkerchief — the  symbols  if  not  the  actual  instru- 
ments of  some  of  its  darkest  crimes.  Mutual  suspicion 
became  in  these  spheres  of  life  a  necessary  condition  of 
social  intercourse  * ;  every  one  was  plotting,  in  company  or 
on  his  own  account ;  and  where  several  combined,  one 
was  usually  found  ready  to  betray  the  rest. 

Happily  for  the  social  life  of  this  country,  the  capital  has  Thtgmai- 
never — even  in  the  days  of   its   most    rapid  and    most  ^JJ^'^'*" 
astonishing  growth — actually  succeeded  in  absorbing  all  aimgana 
the  best  forces  of  the  nation.    For  good  or  for  evil,  London  '^^-°'^^ 
has  never  become  to  England  what  ancient  Rome  and 
modern  Paris  have  been  to  the  empires  or  republics  of 
which  they  have  formed  the  centres.    In  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking  may,  however,  be  noticed  signs  of  an 
unhealthy  tendency  towards  a  consummation  which   later 
ages  have  combated  with  imperfect  success.     In  the  reigns 
of  Elisabeth  and  James  I  London  increased  on  a  scale 
which  appears  for  divers  reasons  to  have  seriously  alarmed 
the  governments  of  both  these   sovereigns ;  the  advance 
of  luxury  and  splendour  in  the  life  of  the  wealthier  classes 
continued  to  enhance  the  attractions  of  their  place  of  abode 
or  frequent  resort ;  and  the  practice  of  spending  part  of 
the  year — the  Season  as  we  call  it — in  London  grew  more 
general  with  those  who  came  in  search  of  the  excitement 

*  '  Everj  man  id  tbis  age,'  says  Dion  in  Beaumoiit  and  Fletcher's  Fhilaaltr 
(act  L  sc  I),  '  hath  not  a  soul  of  crystal,  for  all  men  lo  read  their  actions 
tbroueb  :  men's  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far  asunder,  that  they  hold  no 
intelUgence.* 
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and  pleasure,  as  well  as  with  those  who  came  for  the 
business,  of  Michaelmas  Term".  The  frequent  pr(^;resses 
of  Elisabeth  and  James  T,  however  burdensome  they  may 
have  proved  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  providing  for 
the  royal  entertainment,  must  have  tended  in  some  measure 
to  decentralise  the  luxury  of  social  life ;  still,  London 
became  more  and  more  the  seat  of  pleasure,  ma^ificence, 
and  display,  the  chosen  home  of  art  and  literature,  and 
likewise  the  resort  of  idleness  and  the  haunt  of  disstpatioa 
Charles  I's  intelligent  love  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  did  much  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
capital,  while  he  sought  in  vain  to  counteract  by  legislation 
the  growing  tendency  to  non-residence  on  the  part  of 
country-gentlemen.  The  sense  of  contrast  between  town 
and  country  therefore  begins  to  be  a  characteristic  sign  of 
rrfl^etediH  the  timcs.  Nowhcrc  could  it  be  expected  to  exhibit  itself 
'  ""^"  more  prominently  than  in  the  drama.  Its  pictures  of 
manners  came  more  and  more  to  confine  themselves  to 
reproductions  of  London  life,  or  of  country  life  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  Londoner.  Those  refreshing 
glimpses  of  the  greenwoods  and  the  meadows,  the  home- 
steads and  the  orchards  of  old  England,  which  charm  us  in 
an  earlier  dramatist  like  Greene  and  in  Shakspere,  a  true 
child  of  the  Midlands,  become  rarer  and  rarer  in  his 
successors  ;  and  the  rural  life  of  the  stage  approaches  that 
conventional  iiction  into  which  it  afterwards  altogether 
hardened.  The  country  and  its  charms  are  growing  as 
unfamiliar  to  the  town-wits  as  they  are  to  the  citizens' 
wives  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  who  senti- 
mentally marvel  '  how  fine  the  fields  be !  what  sweet 
living  'tis  in  the  country ! '  and  charitably  conclude  as  to 
their  rural  fellow- creatures,  '  Poor  souls,  God  help  'em, 
they  live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us  K' 
Its  fa-  From  much  the  same  point  of  view  the  social  types  of 

sotiai  typts.  ^^6  drama  of  this  period  seem  to  succeed  one  another  with 
constant  iteration-    From  the  country  come  the  long  family 

'  See  Middleton's  comedy  of  thst  neme. 

•  A  King  and  No  King  (act  ii.  ac.  a).    And  cf,  D'Avouuifs  Tht  mtt 
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of  gulls  who  foolishly  flutter  towards  their  own  destruction; 
in  the  country  dwell  the  broken-down  gentlemen  whose 
estates  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  successful  city  merchants 
or  grasping  city  usurers.  The  decay  of  country-gentlemen 
is  the  frequent  theme  of  invective  or  lament  ^ ;  and  Master 
Plenty  who  'eats  his  venison  with  his  neighbours  in  the 
country,*  instead  of  presenting  his  game  to  the  usurer ',  or 
Master  Aimwell  who  '  keeps  a  warm  house  i'  the  country 
amoi^t  his  tenants'  and  takes  no  pride  in  travelling  to 
London  with  a  footman  and  a  page ',  are  almost  excep- 
tional t3'pe3.  Town  life  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
state  of  existence,  or  at  least  as  one  compared  with  which 
all  others  are  dull  and  tame.  Ag^n  and  again  attention 
has  been  directed  in  the  precedii^  pages  to  the  contemp- 
tuous scorn  with  which  our  comic  dramatists  *  refer  to  the 
crude  fruits  of  University  breeding;  the  only  school  of 
knowledge  which  they  recognise  is  the  school  of  life  in 
town.  Here  the  true  centre  of  society  is  the  Court ;  next 
to  it  comes  that  profession  in  which  alone  money  can  be 
made  in  a  gentlemanly  way";  an  Inns-of- Court-man  is 
almost  the  equal  of  a  courtier  in  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
world  *,  and  the  stage  and  he  are  mutually  indispensable  to 
one  another^.  The  physician's  profession  is  beginning  to 
come  into  honour  ^ ;  but  he,  like  the  clei^man,  only  holds 
a  subordinate  rank.  Trade  is  still  shut  out  from  society; 
and  the  endeavour  of  citizens  to  make  their  sons  gentlemen 

'  So  in  Hisainger  and  Brame. 

'  MasMnger's  Tht  City  Madam  (act  i.  sc  a). 

'  Shirley's  Tht  WiHy  Fair  Ont  (act  i.  sc.  a). 

'  MiddlelOQ  especially.  Yet  oddly  enou(^  the  tone  UDOng  under- 
graduates  seems  to  have  struck  a  foreign  observer  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Pom emnia- Stettin  (see  his  Diary,  h.s.),  as  that  of  would-be  men  of  the  world. 
He  visited  Cambridge  in  1603,  and  considered  that  the  students  kept  more 
dogs  and  hounds  than  books. 

'  'There  is  no  virtue,'  says  Quinliliaao  in  Chapman's  May-Day  (act  i\ 
•can  scape  the  account  of  baseness  if  it  get  money,  but  gaming  and  law.' 
At  the  Inns  of  Court  {viiii  infra)  money  was  to  be  got  in  both  ways. 

•  'A  fashion,'  says  Liladun  in  Massinger's  Tht  Fatal  Dowry  (act  v.  Sc.  l), 
'  which  any  courtier  or  inns-of-court-man  would  follow  wiUingly.' 

'  'Your  Inns  of  Court  men,'  we  read  in  Earle's  JVuroKumo^ro^^  (t6aS), 
'were  undone  but  for  him'  (the  player);  'he  is  their  chief  gueal  and 
employment,  and  the  sole  business  ^lat  makes  them  tftemoon's  men.' 

'  See  Mas^nger's  A  Vtry  Woman. 
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13  the  surest  mark  of  an  envious  inferiority'.  In  this 
gentlemen's  world  noble  birth  still  enjoys  an  undisputed 
piert^ative ;  and  no  measure  is  observed  in  pouring  con- 
tempt on  the  mushroom  growths  of  yesterday,  the  knights 
of  recent  creation  *. 

Exclusiveness  and  refinement  are  by  no  means  not  synony- 
mous  terms ;  and  the  outward  features  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  town  society  in  this  period  ill  correspond  to  its 
tendency  to  self-glorification.  The  extrav^ant  fantasticality 
of  the  Eiisabethan  age  survives  in  some  of  the  usages  of  its 
successor  ;  but  no  feature  of  its  social  life  is  more  long-lived 
than  its  coarseness.  The  English  love  of  drinking  was  as 
yet  by  no  means  on  the  decline " ;  and  the  grossness  of  the 
national  idea  of  a  good  dinner  was  still  such  as  to  require 
many  a  generation  for  its  gradual  refinement  *.  The  vice  of 
gaming  defied  the  r^ulations  by  which  the  attempt  was 

'  'Wc  that  had 

Our  breeding  from  •  trade,  cita,  as  you  uJI  us, 
Tbougb  we  hate  gentlemen  ourselves,  yet  are 
AmbMous  to  make  all  our  children  gemlemen.' 

Shirley's  Tht  GamisUr  (act  i.  sc.  i). 
*  This  familiar  topic  might  be  illostrated  from  an  endless  number  of  paa- 
■Bges  i  some  have  been  collected  by  Collier  in  a  note  to  Field's  A  Woman 
U  a  Wtathercocki  (act  iij.  sc  3). — The  old  and  the  new  Icinds  of  knights  are 
very  succinctly  contrasted  by  Hiddleton  in  his  A  Mad  WoHd,  my  Masltrs 
(act  i.  sc.  i) :  '  Uy  grandsire,  Sir  Bounteous  Progress,  is  a  knight  of  thou- 
sands, and  therefore  no  knight  since  one  thousand  six  hundred.'  The  name 
Progress  is  in  itself  eicelleotly  chosen,  though  from  a  diSerenl  point  of  view 
it  would  have  well  suited  some  of  the  knights  of  King  James  I. — Altogether, 
there  was  hardly  ever  a  less  correct  statement  of  its  kind  than  that  of 
Sparkish  in  Wycherley'a  The  Country  mfi  tact  iv.  sc.  i),  where  the  habit  of 
making  knights  the  lavourite  fools  of  the  stage  is  reprehended  as  an  innovation, 
'  Illustrations  are  here  again  loo  numerous  to  need  citation ;  but  see  t.g. 
Piso's  answer  to  the  question '  Are  the  Englishmen  such  stubbom  drinkers  t ' 
in  Fletcher'!  Tbt  CqfiatH  (ad  iii.  ac  a),  or  Adomi's  assertion  (imitated  from 
Oilullo) :  •  Your  English 

to  say  truth 

Out-drinks  the  Dutch,  as  is  the  common  proverb : 
The  Dutchman  drinks  his  buttons  off,  the  English 
Doublet  and  all  away' — 
in  Glapthome's  Tit  LaiUti  PriviUgt  (act  iii), 

'  Hold&sf  s  description  in  Hassinger's  Tkt  Cify  Madam  (act  ii.  sc.  i)  is 
hardly  a  caricature.  'The  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris'  may  be 
dted  as  a  typical  delicacy  of  the  age.  That  criticism  was  beginning  to  exert 
itself  on  the  important  subject  of  dinners  may,  however,  be  gathered  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tht  Woman-Hattr  (act  i.  sc.  a). 
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made  to  repress  it  in  its  favourite  haunts',  and  assumed 
a  new  form  in  connexion  with  a  national  sport  which 
became  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  gay  world,  under 
conditions  not  highly  conducive  to  refinement*.  The  Extrtma- 
passion  for  dress  raged  with  unabated  vigour  in  both  sexes,  ^^t^^iy 
and  gave  full  employment  to  the  artists  devoted  to  the  imdtfftm- 
invention  of  '  strange  and  exquisite  new  fashions  ^.'  From  3^'" 
the  'neat  historical  shirts*'  and  'religious  petticoats'' 
whose  fresco-embroideries  must  have  recalled  the  robes  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  all  her  gloiy,  and  from  the  Spanish  and 
Danish  and  Italian  novelties  of  James'  reign,  the  mode  went 
on  to  that  elegant  artificiality  of  costume  which  is  so  well 
known  to  us  from  the  portraits  by  Vandyke-  The  future 
had  in  store  audacities  and  absurdities  far  less  bearable; 
but  to  the  Puritanism  which  even  in  such  externals 
was  intent  upon  a  chaise  to  graver  and  simpler  ways, 
the  love-locks  which  enraged  Prynne'  might  seem  to 
typify  the  height  of  effeminacy  in  male  fashions,  and  the 
patches  of  taffety  which  graced  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies  ^  of 
Henrietta  Maria's  Court,  to  mark  the  final  banishment  of 
female  modesty.  More  noteworthy  in  the  same  connexion 
is  the  ardour  with  which  Englishmen  in  this  period  sought 
to  excel  in  the  most  frivolous  and  least  manly  of  accom- 
plishments ^,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  welcomed 

'  VtM.  the  Inns  of  Court  See  the  note  in  Dodsley  (vol.  vii,  iSaj)  od  a 
passage  in  W.  Rowley's  A  Maick  al  Midnight  (act  L  sc.  i}, 

'  See  Shirley's  HyJt  Par*. 

>  See  the  Tailor  in  Fletcher's  T/u  Fair  Maid  oftkt  Inn  (act  iv.  sc.  a). 

'  Hetcher'a  Tht  Custom  a/ Ike  Country  [act  ii  sc,  3). 

■  Mayne's  Thi  City-MalcJi  (act  iL  sc.  a\ 

'  Cf.  Shirley's  Tie  Bird  in  a  Cagt  {act  J.  sc.  I^,— Tlie  long  hair  wom  by 
men  in  tbe  previous  generation  is  satirised  by  one  of  the  dramatists  them- 
aehies.  '  I  know  many  young  gentlemen  wear  longer  hair  than  their 
tnistresses.'    Middleton's  Afort  Diaannbltrs  besidts  IVomtn  (act  i.  :c.  4). 

'  Cf.  Glaplhorne's  TMt  Ladies'  PrivHigi  (act  iii,  ad  in.).  '  Pretty  I '  saya 
the  Queen  in  Suckling's  Aglaura  (act  i.  sc.  i),  looking  upon  a  flower  in  one 
of  her  ladies'  hands;  'is  it  the  child  of  nature,  or  ofsome  fair  hand  T  'Tis 
as  the  beauty,'  is  the  reply,  'ofsome  faces,  arfs  issue  only.' 

'  See  Fletcher's  The  l3la:ni  Pnntesa  (act  i.  sc.  l),  where  tbe  'Portugals' 
■nd  Spaniards  arc  said  to  seek  to  eicel  in  riding,  the  French  in  courtship, 
and  *  the  dancing  English  in  carrying  a  fair  presence.'  And  cf.  Massingcr'a 
The  Emprroroflht  East  (act  i.  SC.  a)  for  a  description  of  the  effeminate  life 
of  a  '  young  courtier.' 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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Imp<yria-      the  foreign  fashions,  introduced  by  the  travelled  gallants. 
Jbrt^        The  knowledge  brought  home  from  abroad  was,  we  may 
/oskiotK,      guess,  often  little  better  worth  the  bringing  than  that  with 
which  Onos  returned  to  Corinth,  after  putting  a  girdle  about 
Europe  ^.    Forks  and  toothpicks  ',  and  cerate  inventions 
of  foreign  ingenuity,  were  the  trophies  of  travels  which  in 
the  Tudor  days  had  enriched  the  English  world  with  very 
diflerent  novelties  from  beyond  the  sea. 
Fariiat  The  amusements  of  life  were  at  the  same  time  to  some 

„^^^  degree  refined  and  civilised  by  contact  with  foreign  usages 
iNtffOH-  and  manners;  and  more  especially,  though  the  world  was 
ready  to  suspect  what  was  harmless  *,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  the  days  of  Henrietta  Maria  English  society  learnt 
something  of  innocent  gaiety  as  well  as  of  doubtful  lightness 
from  France.  A  certain  abatement  of  fierceness  is  more- 
over perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  social  life,  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  tendency,  noted  above,  to 
effeminacy  of  manners.  If  it  was  complained  that  men  had 
begun  to  wear  poniards  instead  of  swords  *,  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  besides  the  imitation  of  foreign  fashions. 
The  practice  of  duelling,  after  being  reduced  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  procedure,  was  gradually,  if  not  falling  into  disuse, 
more  or  less  accommodating  itself  to  respect  for  the  law ;  and 
even  on  the  stage  it  was  beginning  to  be  denounced  as 
a  social  enormity ". 

■  See  Fletcher's  Tkt  Qmm  of  Corinth  (aa  ii.  sc  4I. 

■  Cr.  Flelcher'B  TA*  Cbmatt  (act  i.  sc  a);  Shirley's  Tk,  BaU{txtlx.  i). 
'  See  Shiriey's  Tht  BaU, 

*  Fletcher's  Tht  Custom  o/lht  Country  (act  ii,  bc.  3). 

*  The  subject  is  ■  rather  coraplicaled  one.  The  practice  of  duelling  is 
visited  with  censure  in  Fletcher's  Tht  Qiutn  <^  Corinik  (act  iv.  sc  4  ;  see 
CoROn's  speecli),  and  in  his  Tht  LitlU  FrtHch  Lauytr  (act  L  »c.  t ;'  see 
Cleremont's  speech ;  cf.  however  antt,  voL  ii.  p.  731,  ttolt),  but  from  Glap- 
thorne's  Tht  Ledita'  Priviltgtifia  iii,  Adomi>  it  would  seem  that  the  '  Land's 
laws'  were  contemned  wheu  this  play  was  written  (by  1640^.  In 
Hassinger's  Tht  GuardiaH  (act  iL  SC  t)  the  practice  is  vehemently  deplored, 
and  in  D'Avenant's  Tht  Just  Itaiuat  (act  iv,  ad  Jin.)  spoken  of  as  unreason- 
able. From  Webster  and  W.  Rowley's  A  Curwfir  a  Cudiold  (ttmp.  Charies  I) 
it  would  appear  that  duels  between  Englishmen  had  to  be  fought  out  of  the 
country— on  Calais  sands.  (Cf.  EaTle'sMicrocositiography,Ha.xlii,ASMigteHi 
and  see  the  curious  reference  to  the  folly  of  interposing  between  duellists,  ib. 
No.  xlvi,  A  SetfiHt  in  RtligtoH).  In  Thomas  Heywood  and  WiUiam 
Rowley's  Fortunt  by  Land  and  St«  fonnal  arraii|;ements  are  made  for  a 
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Of  the  two  influences,  indeed,  which  contribute  most  impttfKi 
directly  to  refine  and  soften  the  manners  of  an  age,  we  find  'f^i^^^"'^ 
evidence  enough  in  this  period  among  the  classes  of  society 
whose  condition  I  am  more  especially  seeking  to  illustrate- 
But  the  social  value  set  upon  the  higher  culture  which 
education  supplies  must  have  greatly  varied  even  in  those 
classes  to  which  it  was  most   readily  accessible.    When 
Shirley's  Bombo  describes  ignorance  as  'every  day  coming 
into  fashion ','  he  is  merely  hazarding  a  joke  against  bad 
writing ;    but   the    passage  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
deficiencies  of  a  glaring  character,  if  not  of  general  occur- 
rence.     Letters  had   been  encouraged  by  a  long   line  of 
English  sovereigns  ;  but  it  is  the  spread  of  education  rather 
than  the  example  of  patronage  which  makes  a  love  of 
good  literature  a  national  sentiment.   Probably  even  a  more 
select  public  than  that  addressed  by'the  sham  pedlars  in 
Fletcher  and   Shirley's  The  Night-  Walker '  would  have 
preferred  their  literary  wares  to  more  nutritious  food  ;  and 
Calipso  in   Massinger's  The   Guardian '  echoed   the   pre- 
ferences  of  her  betters   in  her  commendation  of  antique 
romances.     A  nobler  conception,  in  fine,  of  the  relations  Uiuaiis- 
between  the  two  sexes,  such  as  was  in  many  individual  -^l^s 
instances  brought  into  relief  by  the  troubles  and  the  triab  i*(m™ 
of  the  great  conflict  (Charles  and  his  Queen,  the  Earl  and  '** """" 
the  Countess  of  Strafford,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle),   would,   if  more    universally    prevalent,   have 
largely  contributed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  society  of  the 
preceding  period.     But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 

<tnel  OD  Hounslow  HcRth  ;  but  this  pUy  was  probably  at  last  sketched  under 
Queen  Elisabeth.  (A  curious  account  of  a  contempomy  series  of  Court 
duels,  about  tbeyear  1633,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  IMUts  to  Sir 
Edmund  BacoH.)  Tbe  allusians  to  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  art  of 
quarreUing  and  duelling  (which  could  not  but  lead  to  its  gradual  discontinu- 
ance), to  the  famous  handbook  of  Corania,  and  to  professional  swordsmen 
are  very  frequent ;  see  i.  g.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  A  King  and  No  King 
(act  iv.  sc.  3);  Fletcher's  Loin's  CHn  (Prionto  passim);  Fletcher  sod 
Shirley's  Loot's  PUgrimagt  (act  v.  sc.  4);  Uassinger's  ?>;  Utmatwtil  Combal 
t,act  iL  sc.  a)  ;  and  D'Avenant's  play  just  cited  (act  iv). 

>  Shirley's  Tks  Royal  Master  (act  ML  sc  3).  Cf.  a  similar  sally  (of  a  much 
earlier  date)  in  Chapman  ;  aitt,  voL  ii.  p.  435,  noU  5. 

*  Act  JiL  M.  3. 
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Opposite  influences,  on  which  our  dramatic  literature  fur- 
r  ai^es  only  too  copious  a  commentary.  On  this  topic  it 
will  suffice  to  remark  that  there  must  have  been  much  in 
the  training  of  women  to  produce  the  effects  so  persistently 
illustrated  by  the  dramatists.  Undoubtedly,  the  education 
of  women  of  the  highest  social  class  had  s^nally  advanced 
under  Elisabeth  and  James ;  of  this  convincii^  proofs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  the  great  Queen  herself,  and  of 
several  of  the  ladies  whose  names  were  prominent  in  Court 
circles  about  the  beginning  of  the  century — admirable 
examples  both  of  handwriting  and  of  composition.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  the  education  of  the  large  majority  of 
women  beneath  the  highest  class  was  generally  at  the  best 
confined  to  the  hurried  teaching  of  a  few  superBcial  accom- 
plishments^; and  the  excessive  demureness  which  was 
evidently  demanded  from  girls  and  women  of  all  classes,  and 
of  which  the '  mannerly  forsooth  * '  is  the  typical  expression, 
points  to  an  artificial  system  of  training  such  as  could  not  but 
befrequentlyproductiveofmost  disastrous  results.  Thefettcrs 
were  clasped  so  tightly  that  when  cast  off  they  were  flung  to 
the  winds,  frivolity,  folly,  and  vice  imposing  in  their  pUce 

'  You've  manj  dau^ters  so  well  brought  up,  tbty  speak  French  iutur> 
allji  at  fifteen,  and  they  are  turned  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian  half  a  year 
after.'  Hiddleton,  Mor*  Di*frmbltra  btiUlts  Womm  (act  i.  ac  4).  It  may  be 
observed  that  during  the  whole  of  the  lixtecnth  and  seventeenth  ceiituriet 
the  instances  are  comparatively  rare  in  England — and  in  Northern  countries 
in  general — of  that  type  of  the  highly  educated  woman  which  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  products  of  the  Italian  Renascence.  This  contrast  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Gregorovius  in  his  biography  of  Ltitraitt  Borgia ;  the 
exceptions  to  it  are  familiar,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  every 
student  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  and 
would  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  series  in  an  ideal  national  gallery 
of  portraits. 

*  Holyday's  Ttdttiogamia  (act  i.  ic.  a) ;  and  cf.  Fletcher's  Levis  Cun 
(act  iii.  sc.  4},  where  however  Clara  is  not  prcdseiy  a  type  of  maiden 
demureness.  '  Forsooth '  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  bontgnia 
phrase;  see  Sir  R.  Howard's  Tki  CommHIti  (act  L  sc  ijjand  His.  Cent- 
livre's  TAt  Platonic  Lady  [act  iii.  sc.  i).  For  the  moaners  of  lashionaUe 
ladies  see  Shirley's  HyJ*  Park,  if  a  direct  Itind  of  portraiture  be  desired. 
But  1  may  remark  that  I  have  in  the  above  illustrations  thought  myself 
justified  in  adopting  Dyce's  view  that  '  Shirley  and  his  contemporaries, 
wherever  their  Scene  is  hud,  generally  make  their  characters  tkink,  and 
speak,  and  act  like  those  that  were  moving  around  them.'  (Note  to  Dramatis 
PtraoHot  otLovt  Tricla.) 
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the  bonds  of  a  new  servitude.  Under  happier  circumstances 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  might  perhaps  have  proved  better 
able  to  introduce  together  with  more  liberal  manners  more 
liberal  principles  of  social  intercourse  ;  but  the  age  was  too 
suspicious  to  welcome  her  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  if 
(as  seems  probable)  she  sanctioned  the  foolish  fashion  of 
'  Platonic  love  >,'  not  all  of  these  efforts  were  distinguished 
by  prudence.  But  if,  with  reference  to  the  years  during 
which  she  shared  her  husband's  throne,  we  rightly  despise 
the  scandal  that  aspersed  her  fame,  we  may  likewise 
refuse  to  accept  as  true  the  picture  drawn  by  so  many 
dramatists  of  the  standard  of  female  virtue  prevailing 
in  humbler  spheres.  And  in  any  case,  we  shall  prefer  to 
refrain  from  hastily  drawing  invidious  conclusions  as  to  this 
or  any  other  aspect  of  a  past  age.  Our  dramatists,  we  may 
well  rest  assured,  might  have  found  many  noble  models  of 
female  purity  and  virtue  to  inspire  their  creations,  and  we 
can  only  regret  that  they  should  have  made  so  partial  a  use 
of  the  opportunities  they  possessed. 

From  these  notes  on  the  age  and  society  in  which  the 
dramatists  of  this  period  lived  and  which  their  works  illus- 
trate, it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  more  special  conditions 
attaching  to  the  production,  and  in  a  certain  measure  affectit^ 
the  character,  of  those  works  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  theatre  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Tiusiagt 
Charles  I  is  a  subject  on  which  it  forms  no  part  of  my  y^^  j 
purpose  to  touch,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  and 
order  to  render  more  intelligible  in  some  of  its  features  Clui'^^- 
the    progress   of   our  dramatic   literature   in   this  period. 
The  stage  of  these  times  had  no  quarrel  with  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  on  yhich  the  regulation  of  its  conditions  of 
existence  depended,  although  it  incessantly  waged  a  sort 
of  petty  warfare,  which  hardly  ever  came  near  assuming 
important  proportions,  against  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in 
the  name  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Crown  and  its  allies, 
and  to  good  manners  and  morals  in  general.  The  existence 
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of  such  restrictions,  or  the  necessity  of  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  enforced,  was  not  in  itself 
regarded  as  a  grievance  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  mistake  as 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  despotism  of  such  a  Master  of  the 
Revels  as  Sir  Henry  Herbert*,  who  looked  upon  himself  as 
responsible  for  all  the  public  amusements  of  the  kingdom, — 
and  in  whom  a  little  pedantry  was  hardly  to  be  thought  out 
of  place.  The  theatre  of  these  times,  in  truth,  had  but  one 
hostilepowertodread,  unless  the  Plague,which  so  frequently 
closed  its  doors  ^,  be  regarded  as  a  second.  But  the  enmity 
of  Puritanism  was  inveterate  and  irreconcileable,  and  in  the 
end  to  all  intents  and  purposes  destroyed  for  a  time  tlie 
activity  of  the  stage. 
ItsidoHoiis  From  the  Court  the  stage  in  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns 
xs«f  and  received  nothing  but  goodwill ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
tht  Royal  that  in  this  period,  more  absolutely  than  even  under  the 
Fe»»ty.  jg^gj  qJ-  jj^g  Tudors,  the  Court  constituted  the  centre  of  the 
life  of  the  upper  classes  in  London.  Even  under  the  great 
Queen,  who  had  inherited  the  whole  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Tudors,  the  remnant  of  the  old  nobility,  and  the  after- 
growth of  the  new,  had  been  something  more  than  the 
dependants  of  the  royal  &vour  and  of  those  whom  it 
distii^ished.  In  the  first  and  second  years  of  James  I's 
re^n  the  principal  companies  of  players,  hitherto  nominally 
attached  to  the  service  of  great  officers  of  State  or  noble- 
men of  high  distinction,  were  by  virtue  of  royal  patents 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  respectively ;  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  the  companies  of  children  performers. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  (of  which  Shakspere  and 
Richard  Burbage  were  members)  were,  on  May  19,  1603, 
patented  as  the  King's  Servants,  which  title  had  been 
already  two  years  previously  conferred  on  them  during  their 
visit  to  Scotland  ^.     The  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  were 

'  He  administered  his  office  from  th«  beginning  of  163a  till  tlic  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War. 

>  The  theatres  were  closed  on  account  of  the  Plague  for  at  leiat  five 
months  in  each  year  from  1606-10  ;  and  in  160S-9  for  seventeen  months 
consecutively.    (Fleay,  History  i^tht  Siagt,  p.  167.) 

■  Fleay's  Hisiny  of  Iki  Stagt,  p.  18S ;  cf.  for  the  Privy  Seal  whiii  pre- 
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in  the  same  year  taken  into  the  service  of  Queen  Anne ', 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's,  in  1607,  into  that  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales ".  On  Prince  Henry's  death  in  161 2  the 
services  of  his  company  were  transferred  to  the  yout^ 
Elector  Palatine  ^.  They  continued  to  go  by  his  name  long 
after  his  patronage  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  them 
in  return,  until  in  1652  they  were  provided  with  a  new 
protector,  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  {afterwards  King 
Charles  II)*.  In  1610  and  1611  respectively  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Princess  Elisabeth  likewise  took  players  into  their 
service  ^  Ofthe  two  children's  companies  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel,  whose  title  had  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
reign  been  changed  into  that  ofthe  Children  of  Her  Majesty's 
Revels,  were  ultimately  merged  into  the  company  known  as 
the  Lady  (Princess)  Elisabeth's,  and  afterwards  as  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia's  servants ;  and  the  Children  of  Paul's  seem  to 
have  been  superseded  by  a  company  afterwards  me^ed  in 
Prince  Charles'  (the  Duke  of  York's),  and  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  known  as  the  Prince's  Servants ".  Thus, 
before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  five  companies, 
all  officially  connected  with  the  royal  family,  had  come  to 
constitute  the  chief  bodies,  or  practically  one  subdivided 
body,  of  actors  in  London  ;  and  the  same  arrangement  was 
continued  in  principle  under  his  successor,  one  of  whose 
first  acts  was  to  renew  the  royal  licence  to  the  King's 
company  of  comedians,  while  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  took 

ceded  the  Patent  by  two  days,  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  and  Hazlitt,  Tkt  En^ah 
Drama  aitdStagt,  Ac,  p.  38. 

'  Fleay,  H.  s.,  p.  191,  where  see  the  criticisms  on  the  documeac  ap.  Collier, 
n. ».,  pp.  336-7.  The  Queen's  Players  attended  her  funeral  in  1618,  on 
which  occasion  >n  allowance  was  made  to  each  of  four  yards  of  black  cloth, 
{lb.,  p.  397.) 

'  Fleay,  «.».,  p.  900  ;  Collier,  k.  «.,  p.  337,  who  quotes  Gilbert  Dugdale's 
Timi  Triumphant  (1604),  for  which  see  Nichols'  Pragnssrso/ Janus  I,  vol,  i. 
pp.  40S  s*j?. 

'  Fleay,  «.  a.,  p.  168  ;  Collier,  u.  a.,  p.  337  ;  Hazlitt,  ».  s^  p.  44. 

*  Fleay,  p.  31a.  In  1609  King  Charles  1  look  them  into  his  own  service 
as  a  second  company,  under  the  designation  of  the  Company  of  the  King's 
Revets. 

*  Fleay,  p.  168. 

*  Fleay,  p.  165 ;  and  cC  pp.  184-6.  See  also  Collier,  p.  339 ;  and  Hailitt, 
p.  40. 
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over  that  which  had  nominally  served  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia'.  Already  in  1603  the  right  had  been  withdrawn 
from  members  of  the  nobility  of  authorising  the  performance 
of  plays  in  any  part  of  the  country';  and  in  1615  a 
transitory  attempt  was  made  to  licence,  under  the  name  of 
'  Her  Majesty's  Servants,  of  her  Royal  Chamber  in  Bristol,' 
a  travelling  company  of  players,  who  were  prohibited  from 
remaining  in  any  one  place  more  than  fourteen  days^. 
Thus,  the  general  result  of  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive 
connexion  between  the  stage  and  the  royal  family  was 
a  centralisation  of  control  and  influence,  which  in  a  very 
marked  way  affected  the  general  character  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  The  royal  favour,  which  in  times  of  difficulty 
might  even  be  depended  upon  for  bounties  towards  meeting 
the  most  ordinary  professional  requirements  *,  was  the  first 
condition  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  existence ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  could  more  directly  and  systemati- 
cally than  ever  assume  the  control  of  the  stage  *, 

'  Fleay,  p.  319  ;  ct  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  435  ;  HazUtC,  p.  57. 

'  This  is  implied  by  the  statute  of  that  jrear,  which  repealed  the 
Elisabethan  statutes  freeing  from  the  penalties  of  vigrancy  actors  travelling 
in  the  country  with  a  nobleman's  licence.    See  Collier,  vol,  i,  pp.  345-6. 

■  Collier,  vol.  i.  p,  395.  This  was  the  company  of  which  Samuel  Daniel 
was  appointed  licenser ;  cf.  anlt,  vol.  ii  p.  <>i6. — The  ordinaiy  companies 
must  have  often  travelled  in  the  country  to  eke  oat  ■  subsistence,  when  the 
Plague  was  in  London. 

*  Thus,  in  i6as,  the  King-  granted  tod  marks  to  his  players  for  '  apparel.' 
CoUier,  vol.  i,  p  439  ;  Hazlitt,  p.  4a. 

'  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  lo  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  Che  theatres 
actually  open  in  London  at  different  limes  during  the  period  treated  of  is 
this  chapter.  No  other  English  writer  has  examined  this  subject  with  to 
much  care  as  Hr.  Fleay,  for  vrhose  conclusions  1  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  sections  'D'  (Theatres)  concerning  the  periods  1603-1614.  1614-1605, 
and  1695-1636  respectively,  in  his  History  of  di4  Stag*,  pp.  90i  s*g^.  The 
number  of  London  theatres  in  occupation  hy  performing  companies  seems 
to  have  generally  varied  from  five  lo  six ;  and  of  these  the  Globe  (except 
during  the  period  of  its  rebuilding  after  the  fire  of  1613I  and  the  Blackfriart, 
from  about  1610  onwards,  were  continually  in  the  occupation  of  the  King's 
men.  The  Bed  Bull,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell,  is 
first  definitely  mentioned  as  a  r^^ular  theatre  in  1609.  The  Curtain,  oc- 
cupied by  a  succession  of  companies  under  King  James,  was  closed  in  1693 ; 
in  1609  its  place  was  taken  by  the  new  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  which 
stood  onthesitc  of  the  Whitefriacs  theatre,  closed  in  1613,  and  was,  like  it,  a 
private  house.  Thus,  with  the  Fortuneand  the  Cockpit  (in  Drury  Lone),  there 
were  at  the  dose  of  the  period  six  houses  ;  or,  as  Piynne  says  (see  one  of 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  L^iaiaiuM 
whether  founded  on  Parliamentary  Statutes  or  on  Orders  in  ^,^^ 
Council,  and  whether  making  itself  felt  through  the  regular  titsiagi. 
official  channel  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  or  by  direct 
personal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  King,  appears 
to  have  been  sparing  and  judicious.  In  1606  a  general 
statute,  directed  against  the  'jesting  and  profane'  use  of 
sacred  names  on  the  stage,  imposed  a  distinct  but  perfectly 
l^itimate  restraint  in  a  particular  direction  upon  the 
licence  of  dramatists  or  actors  ^.  To  an  examination  from  this 
point  of  view  of  plays  for  which  a  licence  was  asked  for 
performance  on  the  stage,  and  to  a  supervision  of  their  actual 
performance,  the  attention  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  was 
therefore  consistently  directed ;  and  the  elastic  authority  of 
the  High-Commission  Court  more  than  once  interfered  to 
stop  what  it  regarded  as  instances  of  excess '.  A  more 
delicate  task  was  that  of  preventing  the  theatre  from 
trenching  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  political  references  or 
allusions.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  who  instructed  his  son  to  appreciate  a  King's 
obligation  to  Heaven  '  for  makii^  him  a  little  God  to  sit  on 
his  throne  ','  an  ordinance  should  have  been  passed  against 
'  representing  any  modem  Christian  King '  in  plays  on  the 
stage*.  The  date  and  the  occasion  of  this  Order  is  unknown; 

the  DedkatioDtof  bis  Hislrio-Maaiijt,  1633), '  all  the  andent  Divells  Chappela 
are  five  in  number,'  to  which,  he  complains,  a  sixth  has  'now'  been  added. 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  356;  Hutitt,  p.  4a.  This  act  inflicted  a  penalty  of  ;£io 
on  every  peisoo  who  should  'jcstingiy  and  proEinely '  u*e  the  name  cF  the 
Trinity,  or  of  any  of  its  persons,  in  any  stage-play  or  other  entertaio- 

'  The  introduction  by  the  actort  of  offensive  oaths  into  Jonaon's  Tin 
MagtulK  Lady  (1633)  subjected  them  to  censure  from  the  Higb-Com mission 
Court  (cT.  ante,  vul.  ii.  p.  377,  nott).  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  as  already 
mentioned,  entered  with  conscientious  assiduity  upon  the  task  of  eipur- 
gatory  supervision,  nbich  scema  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  punctilious 
temper  of  his  mind.  It  has  been  seen  how  Well  pleased  he  was  to  approve 
of  Shirley's  Thi  YoMHg  Admiral  (1634),  in  contrast  with  other  plays  with 
which  'as  performed  of  late'  he  had  been  obliged  to  find  fault  {anlt,  voL  ii. 
p.  log).  King  Charles  I's  interference  with  hia  Bowdlcrisation,  in  the  Same 
year,  of  D'Avenant's  comedy  of  Tin  Wits  has  ahready  been  noted  ;  see  anlt, 
p.  179  noU). 

'  Rtligio  R*gi$, 

'  See  Secretary  Conway's  letter  of  August  ta,  1604,  complaining  of  the 
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but  it  furnished  a  convenient  saf^uard  against  the  most 
objectionable  kind  of  theatrical  personality.  Offences 
were  occasionally  committed  against  it,  and  led  to  more 
or  less  prompt  measures  of  interference ',  Unwelcome 
political  or  personal  allusions  in  particular  passages  required 
a  nicer  judgment ;  and  we  have  incidentally  noted  occasions 
which  show  some  latitude  of  liberty  to  have  been  allowed, 
as  well  as  others  which  led  to  unpleasant  consequences  for 
authors  or  actors".     In  general,  the  theatre  could  hardly 

represcDtation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Gondomar,  &c.,  in  A  Gami  at  Cktsi 
ifS.  OHle,  vol.  ii.  p,  537,  Hoft,  and  see  Collier,  vol.  L  p.  408).  Since  Conway 
writes  that  '  His  Majesty  remember?  welt,  there  was  a  commandment  and 
restraint  given,'  Sec,  the  ordinance  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  issued  in 
the  reign  of  James. 

'  The  most  noteworthy  case  is  that  just  referred  to,  vi*.  Hiddlelon's 
Ganu  al  Cfusa  (1694),  which  had  passed  the  eye  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
before  it  was  interfered  with.  Either  this  Order,  or  more  general  con- 
siderations of  propriety,  led  to  other  interpositions  of  authority.  In  1604 
a  tragedy,  not  extant,  on  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  of  Gowry,  after  being 
twice  performed,  was  in  danger  of  being  prohibited ;  perhaps  this  play 
occasioned  the  Order  in  question.  (See  Chamberlain's  letter  to  Winwood, 
ap.  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  344,  and  Fleay,  Engiidt  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 
In  1608,  a  scene  in  Chapman's  Byron's  Conspiracy,  where  the  Queen 
of  France  was  unbecomingly  introduced,  gave  offence,  and  perhaps 
also  the  introduction  of  Queen  Elisabeth  into  the  play.  (Cf.  anlt,  vol.  il. 
p.  433.)  In  1617  an  attempt  to  bring  upon  the  stage  a  representation 
of  the  death  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Privy  Council,  As  tbe  responsibility  of  the  Marshal's  death  was 
assumed  by  the  young  King  Lewis  XIII  (cC  Schmidt,  Gtsc/iichte  Franbrac/a, 
iii.  440),  this  proceeding  was  directed  by  obvious  political  caution. 

•  Among  the  latter,  the  case  of  Eastward  Ho  in  1605  will  be  especially  re. 
membered  (cf,  anle,vo\.  it.  p.  311). — Iai63iSir  H.  Herbert  refused  to  h  cense 
a  play  by  Hassinger,  because  of  its  introduction  of  '  dangerous  matter,  as 
the  deposing  of  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal.'  This  play  has  now  been 
discovered  in  Mossinger's  BiHtat  as  You  List  (aute,  pp.  B^wbere  see  as  to 
a  supposed  previous  indiscretion  by  Massinger— and  31). — On  the  production 
of  Shirley  and  Chapman's  Thi  Ball  (1633  ;  cf.  antr,  p.  107)  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  'divers  lords  and  others  of  the 
Court'  were  personated  in  it,  but  was  satisfied  by  promises  of  omissions 
and  not '  suffering  it  to  be  done  by  the  poet  any  more.'— A  peculiar  case  a 
that  of  B  play  called  TA*  Spanish  Viaray  (attributed  vrithout  evidence  to 
Massinger),  which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  allusions  to  Gondomar. 
and  which  the  players  in  1694  ventured  to  act  without  licence,  whereupon 
they  were  forced  to  make  a  humble  apology  and  promise  not  to  venture  on 
■ny  other  such  offence.  (Cf.  vol  ii.  p.  530,  note,  and  anti,  p,  9,  nelt.) — The 
summary  interference  of  civic  authority  with  Tailor's  Tht  Hog  hath  lost  Au 
Ptari  (Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  369  ;  cf.  anit,  p.  157)  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  a  special  proceeding  against  an  offence  committed  under  exception*! 
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expect  to  be  allowed  a  liberty  of  speech  concerning  matters  of 
State  which  the  government  of  James  denied  to  the  public  at 
large';  and  if  such  a  dramatist  as  Massinger  ventured  upon 
occasional  political  criticism,  he  took  care  to  leave  it  voiceless 
to  any  but  understanding  ears.  Charles  I's  goodwill  to  the 
stf^e  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  in  one  instance  at 
least  from  personally  assuming  the  functions  of  censor 
towards  a  play  of  this  very  writer^;  and  when  soon  after- 
wards he  again  complained  ofan  indiscreet  political  reference 
in  a  play,  we  meet  with  almost  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  players — a  remarkable 
illustration  in  little  of  the  signature  of  the  times  at  large  ^ 

circumslBnces,  and  which  had  do  political  or  religious  partjr  significance. — 
A  more  s^rioos  apprentices'  riot  occurred  in  March  1G17,  when  the  Cockpit 
tbeaire  was  attached  and  damaged.     (See  Collier,  voj.  i  pp.  384  if?.) 

'  See  the  Proclamation  against  excess  of  lavish  speech  of  matters  of  State 
(probably  drawn  up  by  Bacon  himself)  in  Spedding's  Leiltrs  mud  Lift  0/ 
Baam,  viL  156. 

*  In  1639  Charles  I  ordered  >  passage  in  a  play  by  Massinger  called  Tk* 
Kmg  and  Ik*  Sub/ici,  which  contained  a  dangerous  expression  about  an 
intention  to  <  j^jg  supplies  what  ways  we  please 

And  force  you  to  subscribe  to  blanks' — 
to  be  changed  as  '  too  insolent.'     (Cf.  antt,  p.  g.) 

'  At  the  time  when  Charles  I  was  projecting  a  second  expedition  agaiatt 
the  Scotch  in  1640,  he  took  occasion  personally  to  complain  to  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  of  a  play  acted  at  the  Cockpit  which  '  had  relation  to  the 
passages  of  the  King's  journey  to  the  North,'  The  actora  failed  to  comply 
with  the  prohibition  which  ensued ;  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  treated 
with  severity  (Collier,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-1).— In  general  the  hand  of  the  royal 
authority  cannot  be  said  to  have  rested  heavily  on  the  poor  player  in  the 
6r5t  two  Stuart  reigns,  and  considering  the  conditions  of  the  times,  the 
Crown  must  be  held  to  have  exacted  no  greater  deference  than  in  self- 
respect  it  was  bound  to  demand.  That  it  could  not  altogether  prevail,  like- 
wise lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case. — (From  Bozin's  TAVo/nCAi'noUi/R/RNAtnliiMt, 
p.  XIX,  we  learn  that  the  Chinese  Penal  Code  prohibits  the  introduction  on 
the  stage  of  an  emperor  or  empress,  or  of  any  famous  prince,  minister,  or 
general  of  the  past.  But  the  scenes  in  which  such  personages  appear  are 
said  to  be  among  the  favourites  of  Chinese  audiences,  end  the  prohibition  is 
regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  obsolete. — In  illustration  of  the 
(act  that  neither  Stuart  nor  other  kings  are  necessarily  the  worst  despots  in 
matters  theatrical,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  account  of  the  changes 
and  suppressions  ra^lered  by  authority  in  plays  represented  at  Paris  during 
the  (old)  Commune,  io  Th.  Murel's  L'Hialoin  par  U  ThUtn,  vol.  i.  pp.  88 
wf;. — at  a  time  when  the  theatrical  censorship  had  been  abolished. — When 
at  a  later  date  the  French  armies  overran  Europe,  they  carried  with  them 
the  sensitiveness  of  all  French  rigitt%ts  as  to  the  influence  of  the  stage, 
thiring  the  French  occupation  of  Hambuif  in  1807,  Lesaing's  Mama  mm 
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PunUm  For  the  rest,  so  far  as  legislative  or  Crown  action  was 

to/Sif''  concerned,  the  theatre  was,  until  the  time  of  its  suppression, 
thtain.  protected  by  the  royal  goodwill  against  the  growth  of 
the  Puritan  hostility  to  which  it  was  exposed.  That  it  was 
protected  to  good  purpose  would  seem  proved,  if  by  no 
other  evidence,  by  the  growing  numbers  of  those  who 
adopted  the  actor's  profession^,  as  well  as  by  the  fortunes 
gained  by  its  leading  representatives '.  The  authorities  of 
the  City  had  ceased  to  assert  themselves  after  the  fashion 
in  which,  no  further  back  than  1589  or  1590,  they  had 
silenced  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's,  because  of  performances 
in  which  ridicule  had  been  cast  upon  ideas  or  opinions 
commanding  the  sympathy  of  early  Puritanism  '.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I,  indeed,  the  City  is  on  one  occasion — in  1617 
— said  to  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  theatre;  but  neither  the  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  nor  the  turbulence  of  the  apprentices  succeeded 
during  the  next  few  years  in  diminishing  the  number 
shgUHtas  of  those  already  in  existence*.  The  complaints  of  the 
"^'ttd^'^  inhabitants  of  Blackfriars,  renewed  in  1631  and  1633, 
HitintHoH  and  their  prayers  for  a  removal  of  the  playhouse  as 
'^Jl^'"'  interfering  with  traffic  and  religious  worship,  fell  on  deaf 
ears '.  Although  in  the  famous  declaration  of  the  j'ear 
1618  concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  its  still  more  &mous  revival  in  1633,  sts^e- 
plays  were  excluded  from  the  entertainments  authorised 
for  that  day ',  this  omission  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light 

BvnOulm  hsd  lo  be  periomied  with  the  part  of  Ricciut  d«  la  Morfiniire 
left  out.  See  F.  L.  Schmidt's  DtHbaardiglmitH,  vol.  i.  p.  aia ;  *nd  cf,  ib., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  13  seqq.  for  aimilar  mitsnces. 

'  Cf  Collier,  vol,  i.  pp.  375-6,  and  Richard  Nichols'  e^Hgiam  /k  /Hsmn> 
there  cited. 

*  Shskspere  died  as  a  maD  of  substance  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Richard  Burbage  was  accounted  rich  in  London. 

'  Cf.  Collier,  voL  i.  p.  a^a,  and  the  passage  in  Heywood'a  ApoiogyfiirAdors 
dted  there. 

*  Collier,  vol. !.  pp.  3S0  s*gq.,  has  a  document  purporting  to  establish  the 
intervention  of  the  corporation ;  aa  to  the  riots,  see  Fleay,  History  of  tht 
Stagt,  p.  310, 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.  pp.  455  (where  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  Laud  a* 
Bishop  of  London  is  given)  and  ^^6•,  cC  Fleay,  n.a.,  pp.  344  and  346. 

*  CoUier,  vol.  i.  pp.  39^  476, 
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of  a  concession  to  Puritan  opinion.  The  first  statute  passed 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I  had  enforced  the  same 
prohibition  of  interludes  and  common  plays,  while  per- 
mitting other  lawful  sports  and  pastimes,  on  Sundays'. 
In  the  same  year,  163,';,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
took  occasion  from  a  visitation  of  the  plague  to  represent  to 
the  Privy  Council  the  desirableness  of  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  playhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  * ;  but  with  the 
cessation  of  the  pestilence  the  actors  returned  to  London  as 
usu^l.  In  the  country,  where  their  visits  were  by  no 
means  always  welcome  when  they  came  from  a  plague- 
stricken  city,  they  were  doubtless  at  times  exposed  to  rough 
treatment,  and  on  one  occasion — in  1633 — the  Mayor  of 
Puritan  Banbury  is  found  committing  six  unlucky  players 
to  prbon  as  '  wandering  rogues  '.' 

The  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  the  theatre,  however,  iiaiHirnmiy 
found  many  other  ways  of  expressing  itself  The  institution  ^^  "" 
was  '  a  very  great  beam, an  exceeding  great  beam  *'  in  their 
eyes ;  and  if  it  was  '  a  necessity '  and  a  fashion  with  them 
'to  rail  against  plays'  among  one  another',  it  was  a  duty  of 
conscience  to  seek  to  convert  words  into  action.  Compared 
with  the  theatre,  such  minor  •  profane  exercises '  as  '  playing 
at  barley-break,  moulding  of  cockle-bread  •,'  and  even 
baiting  of  bears,  might  seem  to  sink  into  insignificance.  And 
an  uneasy  feeling  must  at  all  times  have  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars  and  elsewhere  in  London, 
that  perverts  might  be  made  in  the  way  exemplified  in 
The  Muse's  Looking-Glass  '.  The  strong  draughts  admini- 
stered to  the  apprentices  of  the  City  by  Thomas  Hey  wood 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  434 ;  Hulilt.  p.  59. 

'  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  *  lb.  pp.  473-4. 

*  Jonson's  BatHiohmftr  Fair,  act  v.  x.  3. — How  bitterly  even  highly- 
cultivaled  Puritans  reseoted  the  atUtude  taken  ap  against  them  by  the  atage 
may  be  seen  from  such  a  passage  as  that  in  Urs.  Hutchinson's  Afimows  tff 
Colontt  Huldmaott  (ed.  1885,  voL  i.  p.  115),  where  she  says  that  they  were 
'not  only  the  sport  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  become  but  B  more  solemn  sort 
of  stage,  but  eveiy  stage,  and  every  fable,  and  every  puppet-play,  belched 
forth  profane  scoffs  upon  them  .  .  .  and  all  Bddlers  and  mimics  leaml  to 
abuse  them,  as  finding  it  the  most  graceTul  way  of  fooling.' 

*  Jonsoo  s  Tkt  Alchimisl  (act  ill.  sc.  a). 

*  Brome's  Cootnt  Gardtn  Wadtd  |,act  iv).  '  AhU.  p.  135. 
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and  his  fellow- playwrights  could  hardly  fail  to  leave 
behind  them  cravings  which  would  refuse  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  pageant  on  its  annual 
progress  through  Cheapside.  And,  though  doubtless  the 
dramatists  loved  to  paint  in  too  glaring  colours  the  opposi- 
tion of  City  dames  to  the  principles  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  comfort  of  City  fathers  and  husbands,  the  spirit 
of  ambition  or  of  curiosity  may  have  stirred  many  a  female 
heart  to  sigh  for  a  good  place  out  of  the  common  throng  at 
a  Court  masque,  or  even  '  in  a  private  box  ta'en  up  at  a  new 
play^';  since  it  seemed  almost  against  kind  that  a  lady 
^ould  not  have  '  leave  to  see  the  theatre  twice  a  week  *.' 

The  motives  which  prompted  the  Puritan  hatred  of  the 
theatre  were  not  ignoble ;  the  spirit  which  had  produced 
that  hatred  was  in  its  origin  a  lofty  spirit ;  but  the  manner 
-  in  which  it  manifested  itself  was  shortsighted,  and  the 
result  to  which  it  tended  was  one  which  not  unfrequently 
awaits  a  policy  of  total  abstinence.  The  Puritans  were  in 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  cleanse  and  elevate  the  life  and  the 
morality  of  their  age,  but  they  failed  to  recognise  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  whether  it  was  well  to  banish  from 
society  the  operation,  under  its  own  natural  conditions,  of 
a  form  of  literature  well  adapted  if '  well  used '  to  '  instruct 
to  good  life,  inform  manners,'  and  'no  less  persuade  and 
lead '  society,  than  they  sought  to  '  threaten  and  compel  it '/ 
To  such  a  question  the  Puritans  would  probably  have 
replied,  that  dramatic  literature,  as  it  presented  itself  on  the 
stage,  could  not  be  with  advantage  used,  because  of  the  evil 
admixture  contained  in  it  But  it  was  precisely  herein  that 
their  error  lay.  They  made  no  attempt  to  reform  the  stage  ; 
what  they  desired  was  to  annihilate  it 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  endeavour  could  not  for  a  long 
time  be  carried  on  except  in  a  tentative  way.  How  could 
the  action  of  the  legislature  be  expected  to  suppress  an 
institution  enjoybg  the  constant  favour  of  the  Crown  and 

■  Hassingei's  Tht  City  Madam  (act  ii.  sc.  a). 

*  M>S3ing;«r'«  Tfu  GuarHait  (act  i.  ac.  a). 

*  I  borrow  the  noble  language  of  Joiuon,  in  a  passage  of  a  more  general 
and  in  part  differeal  bearing,  in  his  Ditcotuhta. 
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the  nobility, — though,  as  Gifford  says,  actors  and  spectators 
little  knew  that  they  were  '  sportii^  on  the  vei^e  of  a 
precipice,'  when  the  gossips  in  one  of  Jonson's  later  comedies 
hopefully  appealed  to  the  possibilities  of  Parliaments — if 
Parliaments  there  were  to  be — in  the  future  ^  And  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  gradually  growing 
such,  that  its  ear  might  well  lend  itself  to  supplications 
to  which  it  would  have  refused  to  listen  in  the  days  of 
Elisabeth.  What  could  be  done,  was  mainly  that  the  civic 
authorities  in  London  should  be  on  the  alert  in  using  every 
opportunity  of  narrowing  and  reducing  the  range  of  activity 
enjoyed  by  the  theatre,  and  that  country  mayors  and  magis- 
trates, animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  should  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  letting  vagrant  actors  feel  their  power.  What  could  be 
said  and  written,  and  could  thus  contribute  to  influence  the 
public  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  suppression  of  st^e- 
plays,  belonged  to  a  wider  sphere  of  efifort,  and  to  one  more 
lat^ely  open  to  the  adversaries  of  the  detested  institution. 

An  examination  of  publications  directed  against  the  stage  Anii- 
is  fortunately  not  indispensable  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  ^^^' 
our  dramatic  literature  ;  and  I  may  therefore,  with  a  single   1616-1635. 
exception,  content   myself  with  a   mere  reference  to  the 
works  of  this  description  preserved  from  the  period  under 
notice.    The  mantle  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  and  of  their 
fellow-publicists  ^  descended  to  a  series  of  successors.     In 
1616,  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death,  the  author  of  a  treatise 
apparently  written  in  the  favourite  Theophrastic  manner  of 
the  times,  undertakes  to  prove  the  assertion  that  'player  is      , 
now  a  name  of  contempt ' ;  and  furnishes  an  odd  compound 
of  attacks  upon  the  profession  and  its  irreligious  practices, 
and  of  remarks   on  the  art  of  acting  which  betray  some 
experience  of  it  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  ^.   In 

'  'Well,  Ihey  tilk  we  shall  have  no  more  pariiamenls,  God  bless  usl  but 
an  we  have,  I  hope  Zul-of-the-land  Busy  and  my  gossip  Rabbi  Troubletrulh 
will  start  up,  and  see  we  shall  have  painful  good  ministers  to  keep  school 
and  catechise  our  youth,  and  not  teach  them  to  speak  plays  and  act  fables  ot 
false  news  in  this  manner,  to  the  Buper-vexation  of  town  and  country.'  Tkf 
SlapU  ofNiaa  (act  iii  adfot.). 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  45B  atqq. 

*  See  Hatlitt,  p.  aaS  srgf.    The  title  of  the  whole  publication  is  TI14  Riek 
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1625,  A  Short  Treatise  of  Stage  Playes  was  presented  to 
the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I,  with  a  request  that  upon 
view  of  the  treatise  the  matter  of  stage-plays  might  be  once 
more  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  'by some  few  words 
added  to  the  former  Statutes '  plays  might  be  '  restreyned 
for  euer  hereafter'.'  Parliament,  however,  was  contented 
with  the  act  already  noticed  prohibiting  the  performance  of 
plays  on  Sundays ;  and  it  is  not  till  some  years  later  that  we 
come  across  the  next,  and  the  most  famous,  literary  effort  of 
Puritan  hostility  against  the  stage  in  the  famous  Histrio- 
Mastix,  the  Players  Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragaedie,  by 
William  Prynne  (published  in  1632,  though  dated  1633). 

This  magnum  opus  of  Puritan  enthusiasm  and  learning — 
ibr  it  exhibits  both  qualities  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
— appears  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  seven  years'  labour.  Its 
author,  a  young  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whose  first  pub- 
lished treatise  is  dated  1627,  but  who  seems  to  have  begun 
his  book  against  stage-plays  some  three  years  earlier,  may 
have  been  encouraged  in  his  undertaking  by  the  current 
of  opinion  in  that  Society*.  Unlike  their  brethren  in  the 
Temple  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had 
prohibited  the 'disorderly  Bacchanalian  Grand-Christmasses' 
which  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  by  dramatic  or  quasi- 
dramatic  entertainments.  To  them  therefore  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  too  long 

Cabi>tti  Ftirmshtd  wUh  VariitU  0/ DeBcripltona,  b;  T.  G.  —  Gainsford  perhaps, 
according  to  Mr.  Hazlitt's  conjectural  query. 

■  See  HaiUlt,  p.  031  siqq.  This  pamphlet,  which  is  extremely  learned, 
developes  seven  '  reasons  which  proue  Stage  playea  to  be  unlawrull ' :  their 
heathen  origin,  their  impious  or  Bboroinable  subjects,  the  vices  of  players  (of 
which  the  assumption  by  meD  of  women's  apparel  is  Grst,  as  offending 
Bgsinsl  DeuC  xxii.  5),  the  participation  in  sin  of  which  spectators  are  guilty, 
the  evil  effects  of  plays,  the  censures  passed  upon  them  by  '  all  orihodoxall 
Protestantz  ofall  ages  and  times  which  maintayned  the  generall  doctrine  of 
the  Catholike  Church,'  as  well  as  by  Papists,  Parliament,  the  Civil  Law  and 
eminent  heathens,  and  finally  the  judgments  inflicted  by  God  upon  players 
and  beholders,  from  Che  death  of  King  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  fatalities 
which  attended  the  fall  of  a  playhouse  at  London  in  1583,  and  a  Jesuit 
performance  at  Lyons  in  1607. 

*  He  is  said  Co  have  been  influenced  in  his  theological  opinions  by  Che 
weU-known  Puritan  divine  Dr.  John  Preston,  who  held  the  preachcrahip  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  from  i6aa  to  his  death  in  i6a8. 
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known  as  the  patrons  of  stf^-plays,  in  the  second,  and 
finally  to  the  Christian  Reader  in  general,  he  dedicates  his 
work.  It  is  no  light  shaft  which  he  directs  against  the  object 
of  his  wrath  ;  for  the  book  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand 
closely-printed  small  quarto  pages — as  why  should  it  not, 
when  the  play-books  which  it  denounces  are  occasionally 
growing  '  from  Quarto  into  Folio,'  and  '  Shackspeers  Plaies 
are  printed  in  the  best  Crowne  paper,  far  better  than  most 
Bibles.'  Prynne's  treatise  is  accordii^ly  as  solid  as  it  is 
elaborate, — the  work  of  an  indefatigable  reader  who  never 
fails  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  every  one  of  the  thousands 
of  quotations  constituting  the  bulk  of  his  materials,  who 
disposes  his  arguments  in  regularly  arranged  groups  (grimly 
distributed  into  Farts,  Acts,  and  Scenes),  and  who  puts  eadi 
ailment  forward  in  regular  syllogistic  form.  Occasionally 
a  '  Chorus '  of  reflexions  is  introduced,  and  a  '  Catastrophe,' 
with  a  long  quotation  from  the  Jesuit  Mariana  and  a  ^ort 
passage  from  St.  Augustine,  concludes  the  whole.  The  tone 
of  the  work  is  in  general  dry  and  calm ;  but  the  author  is 
capable  of  rising  to  eloquence,  as  in  the  final  exhortation  in 
act  V  of  the  Second  Part  In  the  choice  of  the  arguments 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  sketch  of  the  book 
appended  below  the  text  *,  there  is  nothing  new  ;  but  they 

'  The  fbllowing  is  the  course  of  the  argument  o!  Pari  I : 
Stage-plays  bad  their  original  from  the  Devil  (act  L  bc  i) ;  were  invented 
and  practised  by  bis  instruments  ('Idolatrous  Infidels  and  the  deboisest 
Pagans'),  (sc.  a)  ;  are  therefore  necessarily  sinful  and  unlawful  unto  Chris- 
tians (act  ii) ;  tbey  are  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  thia  wicked  world  which 
Christians  renounce  in  baptism  (Clioruij.  They  are  unlawfiil,  because  their 
style  and  subject-matter  are  scurrilous  and  obscene  (act  iii.  sc.  i),  bloody 
and  tyrannical  (sc  a),  heathenish  and  profane  (in  the  oaths  which  they 
introduce  and  Che  vices  and  villanies  which  thej  represent),  (sc,  3),  false 
and  fabulous  (sc  4),  often  impious,  sacrilegious,  and  blasphemous  (in  their 
misuse  of  the  Sacred  Name  especially),  (sc.  5),  most  satirically  invective 
■gainst  persons  and  offices,  especially  against  religion  and  religious  Chris- 
tians (here  the  objection  is  waived  aside  that  it  is  not  against  persona  but 
against  their  vices  that  plays  direct  their  satire),  (sc.  6),  idle,  frothy,  super- 
fiDOas  and  unprofitable, '  as  vaine  as  vanity  it  selfe '  (sc.  7).  They  are  sinful 
and  utterly  unlawful  to  Christians,  in  respect  both  of  their  actor?  (witness 
the  Fathers,  Harcus  Aurelius,  SCc,  and  '  two  penitent  reclaimed  Play- 
Poets,' wa.  the  author  of  Tht  Tkad  Blast  o/ Riirail  fivm  Flayi  and  TTuatra^ 
1588,  and  Stephen  Gossan),  (act  iv.  sc.  l),  and  of  their  spectators  (no  argu- 
ment to  be  drawn  ptr  contra  trom  the  dmunxtance  that '  perchance  aome 
VOL.  III.  R 
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are  nowhere  else  developed  with  anything  like  the  same 
fulness;  and  for  the  historian  of  the  drama  Prynne's  treatise 

few  exorbitant  histrionicall  (but  tax  from  good)  Divines,  at  leutwiae  from 
good  Cbristians,  may  sometimes  attend  Theaten,'  or  that  '  some  puny  un- 
converted Cbristian  Novices  may  be  occasionally  drawne  unto  Stage-playes '), 
(sea).  They  are  likewise  so  in  respect  of  their  concDniitant3,in'(.  hypocrisy 
(all  acting  is  dissimulation),  (act  v.  sc.  l),  obsceoityand  lasdviousness  (sc  a), 
gross  effeminacy  (sc.  3),  extreme  vani^,  &c.  (sc  4),  the  nature  of  the 
characters  acted  (heathen  gods,  devils,  &c.)i  (sc.  5),  the  ordinary  apparel  of 
the  performers,  which  is  womanish  (sc.  6),  and  costly  and  lewd  (sc.  7),  the 
lascivious  dancing  (sc.  8)  and  songs  (sc.  9)  and  music  (sc.  10)  introduced 
iulo  them,  and  the  profuse  lascivious  laughter  which  they  provoke  (sc  11). 
They  are  so  moreover  from  their  pernicious  effects,  vU,  the  '  prodigal]  mis- 
peace  of  much  precious  time  '  (act  vi,  sc.  i),  the  ■  prodigall  vainc  expence  of 
money  or  estate'  (from  ad,  to  sometimes  4  or  5s.  day  by  day,  'if  Coach-hire, 
Boate-hire,  Tobacco,  Wine,  Beere  and  suchlike  vaine  expences  be  cast  into 
the  reckoning*),  (sc  a);  besides  which  they  foment  divers  sinful  lusts  (sc  3), 
actual  siD  (sc.  4),  corrupt  the  minds  and  vitiate  tbe  manners  of  both  actors 
and  spectators  (sc.  5),  produce  sloth  and  idleness  (sc.  6),  luinryand  drunken- 
ness [sc  7),  banish  modesty  and  shamefaced  ness  (sc.  8),  teach  treachery, 
cozenage  and  deceit  (sc.9),  'cruelty,  Gercenesse,  brawles,  seditions,  tumults, 
murtbers  and  the  like'  (sc  10),  'idle,  frothie,  scurrilous,  lewde,  prophane 
discourse'  (sc  >i),  indispose  men  to  religious  duties  and  thus  render  in> 
effectual  religioua  ordinances  (sc  la),  call  forth  antipathy  to  the  practical 
power  of  grace  and  holiness  (sc  13)  ;  'inamor'  men  with  sin  and  vanity 
and  harden  them  in  their  sins  (sc  14),  ■  effeminate '  actors  and  spectators 
(sc.  15), '  incorporate '  men  into  '  lewde,  debotst,  ungodly  company '  (sc.  16), 
draw  them  on  to  atheism,  heathenism,  and  gross  idolatry  and  profaneness 
(sc  \^\  cause  a  manifest  breach  of  all  God's  Commandments  (sc.  iB),  draw 
God's  fearful  judgments  upon  their  composera,  actora,  and  spectators  and 
upon  'those  Republicks  that  tolerate  or  approve  them  '  (sc  19),  and 
'eternally  damne  men's  soules"  ('a  ihiit,  a  consequent  with  a  witnesse, 
which  should  cause  all  Players,  all  Play-poets,  all  Play-haunters  to  looke  about 
them'),  (sc  ao).  Act  vii  contains  the  authorities  against  stage-ptays 
'marshalled  in  seven  distinct  squadroua,'  vi*.  Canonical  and  Apocryphal 
Scripture  (sc.  i),  '  the  whole  primitive  Church  both  before  and  under  the 
Law  and  Gospel'  (sc  a),  Councils,  Synods,  and  Canonical  Constitutions 
(sc- 3,  which  eils  113  pages  by  itself),  ancient  Fathers  of  tbe  Church  <sc  4), 
modem  Christjan  writers  (including  Petrarch,  Widiffc,  fneas  Sylvius, 
Hr.  John  Calvin,  Martin  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Matthew  Parker,  Bellaimine, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Beard  in  his  Tktaln  of  Gtxts  JaJgrnml  (second  edition, 
1631) — no  being  nominally  mentioned,  and  the  whole  array  estimated  at 
'  above  150  modeme  Protestant  and  Popish  authors  of  all  sortes'),  (sc.  5), 
heathen  virriters  and  philosophers  (including  Plautus  >,  (sc  6),  and  Pagan  ' 
and  Cbristian  States  and  Uagistrates  (sc  i).  The  Chona  points  out  how 
the  two  champions  of  Stage-plays,  Lodge  and  Heywood,  '  cannot  withstand 
these  all- conquering  troopcs.'  However,  in  Act  viii  the  author  proceeds  10 
the  refutation  of  apologetic  objections,  vU,  that  plays  are  not  prohibited, 
but  rather  approved  and  commended  by  Scripture  (sc  l),  that  they  were 
tolerated  and  applauded  as  innocent,  pleasant,  and  honest  recreation  by 
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furnishes  an  ample  repository  of  much  useful  learoii^.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  stage-plays 
of  his  own  times  was  obviously  of  the  most  limited  descrip- 
tion.  He  states  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  London  he  had 
'  heard  and  seene  foure  several!  Playes,  to  which  the  impor- 
tunity  of  some  ill  acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I  was  yet 
a  novice ' ;  and  in  one  passage  he  refers  to  a  reflexion  upon 
Puritan  attacks  against  the  stage  made  in  a  play  produced 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  (at  Whitefriars).  But  he 
never  quotes,  or  otherwise  appeals  to,  illustrations  from  the 
English  drama  of  his  own  or  any  other  period.  As  to 
'professed  printed  Play-Champions,'  he  observes  that  he 
only  knows  of  two,  both  '  scribbling  hackney  Flayers ' — 
vis.  Lodge  in  his  Play  of  Playes  and  (Thomas)  Heywood  in 
his  Apology  for  Actors ;  and  to  the  arguments  of  the  latter 
he  addresses  himself  at  leng^.  The  treatise  is  intended  to 
make  g^ood  a  conclusion — and  nothing  short  of  it— in  favour 
of  the  total  suppression  of  stage-plays ;  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  whole  of  the  argument  is  conducted. 

Prynne's  treatise,  as  is  well  known,  led  to  his  beii^  ti»a»tst- 
summoned  before  the  High-Commission  Court  and  Star-  ^If^^^ 

Greeka  uid  Romios  (He/wood),  («c.  a),  that  they  are  doI  only  commeDd- 
•ble,  but  necessary  in  a  commonwealth  for  solemailies  and  for  the  recreation 
of  the  people  (Heywood),  (sc.  3),  that  they  are  lawful  M  uicient  and 
'frequented  by  many,  yea  most'  (Heywood),  (sc.  4\  that  th«y  contain  much 
good  histoiy,  counsel,  poetry,  wit,  and  learning  (9c.  5),  that  they  are  aa 
good  as  sermons  and  that  manylearn  as  much  good  at  a  play  as  at  a  sermon 
('  Oh  blasphemy  intoUerable,'  as  already  previous  authors  have  exclaimed), 
(sc.  6),  that  (as  was  scurrilously  observed  at  the  Whitefriars)  nobody  but 
Puritans  objects  to  them  (this  section  includes  the  vindication  of  Puritanism 
referred  to  in  the  text  and  is  the  most  interesting  passage  of  the  book}, — 
He  comparatively  brief  Port // draws  the  Conclusions  which  result  &om  the 
above  (here  there  is  a  lacuHa  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  copy)  : 
the  writing  of  stagc-playa  is  unlawful  to  Christians  (act  ii.  sc.  i),  the  pro- 
easion  of  actors  is  infamous  (the  distinction  made  in  favour  of  academical 
plays  is  untenable),  (»c.  a),  and  unlawful  (sc,  3)  ;  likewise  the  beholding  of 
[days  (act  iii).  Act  iv  refutes  various  objections,  n».  why  should  a  play  not 
be  written,  acted,  and  seen  acted  if  it  may  be  read ;  plajrs  have  their  eda- 
catioaal  uses  ;  they  explain  and  impress  upon  the  mind  '  dark  histories';  bb 
men  go  to  see  a  play  without  evil  purpose,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  it  t 
practically  plays  do  do  ham  to  many.  Act  v  concludes  the  whole  with  an 
exhortation  couched  in  tenns  of  earnest,  almost  passionate  eloquence, 
terminating  with  the  discourse  of  Uariaoa  and  the  passage  from  St.  Augustine 
noted  in  the  text  as  the  'cataslrofdie*  of  this  '  tragedy.' 
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Chamber,  which  condemned  his  book  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
author  to  be  expelled  front  the  Bar  and  his  Inn,  to  be 
deprived  of  his  Oxford  d^ree,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to 
lose  both  his  ears,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;f5,ooo  to  the  King,  and 
to  be  perpetually  ilnprisoned.  It  is  not  quite  clear  on  what 
grounds  this  sentence  (which  was  renewed  three  years  later) 
was  passed — but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  special 
reason  which  determined  it.  This  appears  to  have  been 
found,  not  in  passages  admitting  ofa  very  direct  application  to 
the  existing  Government  and  to  the  authorised  ritual  of  the 
Church,  but  in  a  reflexion  added  to  the  Table  of  Contents. 
The  reflexion  in  question,  which  accompanied  the  heading 
as  to  the  practice  of  women-actors  (mentioned  in  the  text  as 
'lately  introduced  in  a  Play  personated  in  Blacke-friers 
Play-house'),  seemed  intolerable  to  official  and  to  loyal 
eyes.  For,  about  the  time  when  the  book  was  published — 
according  to  one  account  on  the  day  before,  according  to 
another  but  shortly  afterwards — the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had 
themselves  acted  in  a  Pastoral  at  Whitehall  *.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  Prynne  to  have  intended  any  personal 
reference ;  and  no  credit  need  be  attached  to  the  assertion 
of  Whitelocke,  that  Laud  (whom  Prynne  certainly  regarded 
as  the  chief  author  of  the  proceedings  against  him)  repre- 
sented the  passage  in  this  light  to  the  King.  But  the 
coincidence  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  public 
attention  ;  nor  can  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  contemporary  statement  which  attributed  to  it  both  the 
enquiry  and  the  r^orous  sentence  which  followed '. 

'  This  pastoral  appears  lo  be  that  mentioDed  in  a  letter  from  Jobn  Pory  to 
Sir  Thomas  Puckering  of  September  ao,  1633,  as  one '  penned  by  Mr.  Waller 
Montague,  wherein  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  act  a  pari,  as  well  Tor  ber 
recreation  as  Tor  the  exercise  of  her  English.'  Its  title  was  Thi  Shipkir^s 
Pamdist,  and  Sir  John  Suckling  described  it  as  perfectly  unintelligible. 
See  Haidment  and  Logan's  Tkt  Dramatic  Worts  0/ Sir  Wm.  D'AvmatU, 
I  963,  385. 

'  See  Collier,  vol.  i.  pp.  465  stff.  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth's  notice  of  Prynne 
in  voL  ilvi  of  Tlu  Diciianary  0/ Natumai  Biograf/iy  (iBg6)  ;  and  cf.  Docu- 
mtitls  rtlafiHg  to  Ih*  proettdings  agamat  Wiiiiam  Pryniu  in  1634  and  1637, 
edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Camden  Society,  1877,— Whitelocke'a 
statement  that  the  Queen's  pastoral  was  performed  six  weeks  before 
Hiatrio-Maslix  was  published,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  itself  absolutely 
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Prynne  was  not  placed  in  the  pillory  till  May,  1634; 
but  the  excitement  caused  by  his  offence  and  its  treat- 
ment found  a  loud  echo  in  contemporary  dramatic  literature 
already  during  bis  twelve  months'  imprisonment  before 
sentence,  as  well  as  later,  both  before  and  after  his  second 
pilloryii^ '.  In  the  theatrical  world  it  would  seem  as  if  Itstgid 
Prynne's  attack  had  produced  a  feelii^  of  anger  not  unac-  J^^' 
companied  by  consolations,  in  addition  to  that  derived  from 
the  punishment  of  the  offender.  For  the  honour  of  the 
Queen  had,  so  to  speak,  been  identified  with  the  cause  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  hand  of  authority  had  fallen  heavily 
upon  the  representative  Puritan  who  was  regarded  as  the 
assailant  of  both '.  Durii^  the  brief  period,  however,  which 
remained  for  the  stage  before  its  existence  was  suppressed 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  plays  produced  upon 
it  show  an  tinmistakeable  improvement  in  tone — an  advance 
which  may  doubtless  in  part  at  least  be  attributed  to 
Prynne's  invective  *. 

But  the  evil  fortune  which  the  adversaries  of  the  stage  Tiustagi 
desired  for  it  was  soon  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  their  tihyihT 

'  See  Uie  Dedications  to  HeywooJs  Tht  English  TravMir,  and  his  '^'^'"*™- 
A  Itaidtnluad  tttll  Lost,  Wld  the  Prologue  to  their  Sacred  Majeaties  at 
Hampton  Court  (Pearson,  voL  vL  p,  343) ;  Jodsod's  Tfit  Magtuiic  Latfy 
(act  i.  sc  I  and  act  iii.  sc.  4)  and  Thi  Sad  Shtfhtrd  (act  i.  ac.  a) :  Fletcher 
and  Sbirleys  Tht  Night-iValktr  (act  iii.  sc,  4);  the  mock  Dedicstios  of 
Shirley's  A  Bird  i'h  a  Cagf ;  (he  Dedication  of  Ford's  Lov^s  Sacrific*;  and 
a  passage  in  Hayne's  City- Maich.— So  late  as  1649  *"  unscrupulous  wil 
attempted  to  revenge  the  stage  upon  its  now  powerful  enemy  by  publishing 
a  mock  Rttradation  by  the  author  of  Histriomcutix,  which  the  latter  had  to 
declare  '  a  mere  Forgery  and  imposture  '  by  means  of  a  public  '  vindication.' 
Both  Mr.  William  Ptynn  las  Dt/ttif  of  Stagt-Playa,  or  a  Ritractafim  of 
ajbrtntr  Book  of  his  ealUd  Histrio-Maslix,  and  Prynne's  denial,  are  printed 
in  Hazlitt,  h.  a.~Tht  Thntrum  Triumfhatit  ...  aw  Answtr  lo  Mr.  Print 
Hishio-Maslix,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  was 
pnblithed  in  1670^ 

■  See  above,  p.  91,  as  to  Ihe  splendid  masque,  Tht  Triumph  of  Ptatt 
(written  by  Shirley',  offered  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  King  and  Queen  in 
1G34  as  a  demonstration  against  Prynne's  publication. 

'  Cf.  atiU,  p.  173.  as  to  some  of  D'Avenant's  later  pre- Restoration  plays. 
Other  plays  of  this  period  are  beyond  cavil  on  the  score  of  impropriety — 
above  all  Denham's  Tht  Sophy,  which  was  unusually  successful.  Cf.  antt, 
p.  14S. — In  1639  a  personal  attack  upon  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London 
in  a  play  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  according  to  CoUicr,  vol.  ii.  p.  a6,  led 
to  an  Order  in  Council  against  the  acton. 
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champion.  In  1639  the  Scottish  rebellion  bad  in  reality 
triumphed  over  the  King;  in  1640  he  had  once  more — 
after  eleven  years  of  non-parliamentary  government — sum- 
moned a  Parliament  and  dismissed  it  less  than  a  month 
after  its  meeting  ;  in  the  summer  of  that  year  a  cessation  of 
arms  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Scots* ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  the  High- Commission  Court  had  held  its 
last  sitting  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  people  had  torn  up  the 
benches  to  the  cry  of '  No  Bishops  I  no  High-Commission  I ' 
By  November  the  Parliament — the  Loi^  Parliament — had 
met;  and  Prynne,  after  his  triumphant  return  to  London 
from  his  Jersey  prison,  was  preferring  a  complaint  to  it 
concerning  his  treatment,  and  collecting  evidence  against 
Archbishop  Laud.  Well  might  the  insignificant  recipients 
of  the  royal  flavour,  the  members  of  a  despised  but  hated 
profession,  feel  that  their  day  also  had  come  t  '  Monopolers 
are  downe,'  says  one  of  the  two  actors  who  in  a  mock 
Diali^rue  published  in  1641  '  lament  their  'sad  and  solitary 
conditions  *  (great  sickness,  and  in  some  quarters  the  plague, 
had  broken  out  in  London',  and  the  play-houses  must 
have  been  temporarily  closed), '  Projectors  are  downe,  the 
H^h  Commission  Court  is  downe,  the  Starre-Chambre 
is  down,  and  (some  think)  Bishops  will  downe,  and  why 
should  we  then  that  are  farre  inferior  to  any  of  those  not 
justly  feare,  least  we  should  be  downe  too.'  This  gloomy 
forecast  was  to  be  speedily  verified.  At  Christmas  1641-2 
only  a  single  play  was  acted  at  Court,  and  both  the  King 
and  the  Queen  were  absent  from  the  performance*.  On 
the  last  day  of  February  Charles  I  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  Proli^ue  to  a  play 
licensed  in  April — Shirley's  TAe  Sisters ' — ^we  hear  that 

'  As  tothetemporRrystoppsgeoflhe  perfonnuicesofBecstoti's  Company 
al  the  Cockpit,  in  Hay,  1640,  for  perfonning  a  pday  which  had  not  beoi 
liceiued,  and  which  contained  allusioos  to  the  King's  projected  Scottish 
expedition,  see  Collier,  vol,  iL  p.  3a 

'  Tilt  Stagt-Pltcm  Complaint,  printed  in  Hailit^  pp.  053  seqq. 

'  Forster,  Tht  Grand  RttHotalrane;  p.  1S4. 

*  See  Fleay,  Hillary  oj  tiit  Stagt,  p.  351.  The  play  waa  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher'*  Tht  Scornfid  Laify. 

*  Cf.  anti,  p.  t  iS.  The  Dedication  of  this  play  contain!  a  striking  picture 
of  the  desolation  which  loon  befell  the  drama  and  its  patrons. 
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'  Out  poet  thinks  the  whole  town  is  not  well 
LondoD  is  gone  to  York.' 
The  Roister  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  closes  in  June 
with  the  ominous  entry  of  a  play  called  7"A«  /ris/t  Rebellion, 
and  'here,'  he  adds,  'ended  my  allowance  of  plays,  for  the 
war  began  in  August,   164a'.'     So  far  as  Uie  stage  was   Tluains 
concerned,  the  catastrophe  came  r^idly  enough ;  for  on  a^lelf^ 
September  2  was  published  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  which  afier  a  brief  and  solemn  preamble 
commanded  '  that  while  these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of 
humiliation  do  continue,  public  stage-plays  shall  cease  and 
be  forborne*.' 

Of  the  broken  remnants  of  life  preserved  by  the 
theatre  in  the  dark  days  which  now  ensued  I  shall  speak 
very  briefly  at  the  beginnii^  of  my  next  chapter.  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  our  dramatic  literature  stood  when  overtaken  by 
this  eclipse,  and  as  to  some  of  the  internal  causes  which 
had  helped  to  bring  its  fate  upon  it. 

In  justice  to  the  dramatists  and  to  the  stage  of  this  anxm- 
period,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  difliculties  were  *^SJIJ^ 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  task  of  attracting  the  public  dramaiu 
on  which  their  prosperity  depended,  while  seeking  to  con-  ^^"^ 
ciliate  the  official  authorities  and  to  withstand  a  swelling  ihisptriod. 
tide  of  powerful  hostility.     A  national  theatre  and  drama 
have  at  all  times  to  contend  against  influences  not  the  less 
dangerous  because  they  are  to  some  extent  themselves  dra- 
matic in  origin.    Among  these  standing  hindrances  is  to  be  Comfoi- 
reckoned  the  competition  of  entertainments  which  borrow  ^Irtn^in-- 
from  the  drama  all  the  elements  in  it  most  directly  attrac-  laiHttunis, 
tive  to  the  hungriest  of  organs,  the  eye — of  others  which 
pride  themselves  on  their  aristocratic  or  fashionable  ex- 
clusiveness — and  of  yet  others  which  revel  unabashed  in 
the  frank  breadth  of  their  popularity.    From  the  Masques 

>  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

'  lb. ;  Hazlitt,  p.  63 ;  Gardiner,  History  oflhi  Gnal  CniU  War,  vol.  i  (1686), 
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and  Triumphs  at  Court  and  at  the  great  houses  of  the 
nobility,  with  their  Olympuses  and  Pamassuses  built  by 
In^o  Jones  and  filled  with  goddesses  and  nymphs  in  the 
gold-spangled  vestments  designed  by  his  all-inventive 
brain,  to  the  City  pageants  and  the  fire-works  and  sea- 
fights  on  patient  Thames, — from  the  jousts  and  barriers  at 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  to  the  allegorical  devices  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Latin  plays  at  the  Universities, — 
down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling  theatrical  excitements 
of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the  '  Ninevitical  motions ' '  of  the 
inanimate  drama, — rivals  innumerable  tempted  away  the 
public  of  these  times  from  the  true  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 
ami  of  And  as  the  period  under  review  approached  its  close,  the 
^^'and  English  theatre  had  even  to  compete  with  the  more 
actnssti.  legitimate  rivalry  of  foreign  performers.  The  unfavourable 
reception  in  1629  of  the  French  actresses  filled  the  author  of 
Histrio-Mastix  with  pious  gladness  ;  but  a  second  French 
company  (which  has  been  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
men  only)  was  in  1635  established  for  a  time  in  the  very 
precincts  of  the  palace.  These  French  competitors  were 
immediately  afterwards  followed  by  Spanish  ;  and  though 
the  notices  of  their  presence  happen  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  others  of  payments  made  by  the  King's  orders  to 
English  actors,  these  payments  were  in  part  very  tardy 
settlements  of  his  obligations*. 
Prtigtsaof  Over  such  permanent  or  temporary  rivals  the  English 
'^^^  °^  drama  was  indeed  certain  to  prevail,  so  long  as  it  main- 
tained itself  as  a  living  branch  of  the  national  literature, 
and  so  long  as  competent  interpreters  brought  its  products 

>  Middletuii's  Blurt,  Mastrr  CoMstablt  (act  i.  sc.  i). 

'  For  details  as  to  the  visits  at  French  actors,  unsuccessful  in  1609,  but  in 
1635  settled  for  a  time  in  the  royal  '  nunage-bouse '  as  b  theatre,  see  Collier, 
vol.  i.p.  451,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  a  stqq.  As  to  a  perforiDaDce  by  Spanish  acton 
in  December  1635,  see  ib.  p,  4. — The^^  FntHfoisa  dt  la  Rmu  who  acted 
at  Whitehall  in  the  same  month  (cf.  Fleiy,  History  of  the  Stagt,  p.  319)  are 
no  doubt  correctly  concluded  by  Collier  to  have  been  French  ladies  in 
attendance  apon  the  Queen. — In  this  year  the  King  appears  to  have  settled 
some  debts  to  various  companies  of  English  players — one  debt  among  thein 
of  from  nine  to  eleven  years'  standing. — The  jealousy  of  the  English  stage 
against  the  French  players  may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  a  curious  passage 
in  ridicule  of  French  acting  in  Glapthome's  Tkt  Ladita'  Priviltgt,  printed 
1640  (act  ii). 
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freshly  home  to  the  public  at  lar^^  The  noble  art  which, 
if  true  to  its  best  ends,  stands  by  the  side  of  dramatic 
poetry  as  Automedon  stood  in  the  chariot  by  the  side  of 
Achilles,  had  in  the  great  days  of  our  drama  animated  its 
mightiest  and  sweetest  creations.  '  In  this  time,"  says  a 
dramatist  of  the  next  period,  '  were  poets  and  actors  in 
their  greatest  flourish ;  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  with 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  poets,  and  Field  and  Bur- 
badge,  their  actors '.'  And  other  evidence,  which  need  not 
be  held  to  be  invalidated  by  the  perennial  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  shows 
that  in  the  period  '  before  the  wars '  the  art  of  acting  at 
least  maintained  itself  on  the  level  to  which  it  had  been 
brought  by  Shakspere's  associates  and  contemporaries, 
'  Burbadge,  Heminge,  and  others  of  the  older  sort  *.' 
Gradually,  however,  the  profession  of  the  actor  had  become 
to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  dissociated  from  that  of 
dramatic  authorship,  though  they  were  still  (as  in  the 
instance  of  Field)  occasionally  combined  ;  but  this  tendency 
towards  a  division  of  labour  was,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
highly-developed  pursuits,  inevitable  and  in  many  respects 
advantageous.  In  the  dramatists  of  this  period— from 
Jonson  e.g.  at  one  end  of  the  series  to  Shirley  at  the  other 
— we  find  signs  of  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  artistic 
merit  in  actors.  And  the  '  quality '  itself  was  doubtless 
encouraged  by  the  interest  which  it  excited  ',  by  the  esteem 
which  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  most  prominent  members 
secured*,  and  by  the  profitable  returns  which  its  pursuit 

'  R.  Flecknoe,  in  his  Short  Discourst  of  Iht  Engtish  Slagt,  printed  1664, 
quoted  by  Collier  in  his  Mtmmrs  of  Ad  Prindpal  Adors  in  Iht  Plqys  of 
Shakisftart  (Shakesp.  Soc  PubL,  1846),  p.  an. 

*  See  James  Wright's  Hisloria  Hislrionica,  an  interesting  tract  in  (he  fonn 
of  a  dialogue  00  the  histoiy  of  the  stage,  printed  in  vol.  nii  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  (1780),  and  in  vol.  i  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe's  edition  of  Colley  Gibber's 
Apology  C1B89). 

*  Thus  it  was  customary,  already  in  tbe  days  of  Alleyn  and  Kemp,  for 
money  to  be  staked  in  wagers  on  particular  actors,  '  that  is  the  opinion  of 
certain  judges  tfaey  would  exceed  particular  rivals.'      Collier,  Mtmoira  <^ 

*  '  Alt  these  companies,'  says  Tmeman  in  Hialorui  HisMomta,  after  enume- 
rating  tbe  principal  houses  of  the  period  before  the  wars— the  Blackfriais 
and  the  Globe  (the  King's),  the  Cockpit  or  Pboemx  in  Drury  Lane  (the 
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might  under  now  well-established  conditions  ensure ',  to  set 
that  high  value  on  itself  which  often  helps  to  create  and 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  a  profession.  Few  could  hope 
to  end  as  munificent  benefactors  of  the  nation,  like  Edward 
AUcyn  ;  but  unless  troublous  times  arrived,  none  were 
condemned  to  the  oppressive  fear  that  it  would  be  their  lot 
to  live  or  to  die  without  a  fair  measure  of  esteem  from  those 
whose  esteem  they  prized.  And  when  the  troubles  actually 
came,  most  of  the  actors  whom  their  years  permitted, 
instead  of  slinking  into  Alsatia,  '  went  into  the  King's 
army,  and,  like  good  men  and  true,  served  their  old 
master '  in  a  different  capacity ;  and  more  than  one  of  them 
fell  on  the  field  of  honour  *. 

The  progress  of  the  actor's  art,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  kept  pace  with  the  esteem  in  which  its  members 
were  personally  held."  Actors  learnt  to  value  their  own 
d^nity,  and  to  pay  a  corresponding  respect  to  the  works 
which  it  was  their  task  to  interpret.  Plays  no  loiter 
suffered  at  their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  groundlings ; 
and  the  stage  was  purged  from  the  '  barbarism'  which  in  the 
days  of  Tarleton,  and  even  in  those  of  Kemp,  had  permitted 
popular  favourites,  instead  of  '  speakii^  to  their  co-actors 
in  the  scene,'  to  'hold  interlocutions  with  the  audience  *.' 

Queen's),  the  Private  Houk  in  Saliabury  Street  (the  Prince's  Semuits),  the 
Fortune  near  Wliitecross  Street,  and  the  Red  Bull  at  the  upper  and  of 
St.  John's  Street — '  (the  two  Uat  mo«tly  frequented  by  dtiiens,  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  people),  got  money,  and  lived  in  reputation,  especially  those 
of  the  Blackfriais,  who  mm  ttitn  a/gravi  and  aobtr  bAavUno:' 

'  Already  in  Thi  Ritmntfnm  Pimattus,  Part  ii.  act  iv,  sc.  3,  Kemp  tells 
the  two  Cambridge  students  who  seek  instructioa  from  him  and  BuH»ge, 
'  you  have  happened  upon  the  most  excellent  vocation  in  tbc  world  for 
money,'  The  system  of  shares  gave  a  fixed  proportion  of  proGta,  according 
to  agreement,  to  all  the  players  except  the  hired  men  ;  ahd  was  carefully 
observed  in  matters  of  deUil.  See  Webster  and  Dekker's  A  Curt  Jbr  a 
Cuckold,  act  iL  sc.  g,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt's  note.  !□  Massinger's  Tlu  Pichin 
(act  ii.  sc.  i]  the  purchase  of  a  ahare  is  treated  as  a  step  necessary  to  any 
one  becoming  an  actor. 

'  Historia  Histnoimti. — The  esteem  in  which  the  actor's  art,  when  worthily 
exercised,  was  held  by  thoughtful  men,  is  illustrated  by  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bur/s  Charaetrr  ot  An  ExctlUnI  Ador  {ftmp.  James  I). 

'  See  the  curious  passage  in  Brome's  Tht  Antipoda,  act  ii.  sc.  a.  There 
is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  certain  force  in  the  excuse  which  Letoy  there 
advances  on  behalf  of  the  old  favourites  of  the  populace,  that  they — 
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One  very  peculiar  usage  of  the  Ei^Ush  stage,  to  which  ^■"""^ 
this  period  still  adhered  ISce  its  predecessors,  cannot  be  ^^,. 
passed  by  in  the  present  connexion.  Nothing  leaves  so 
strange  an  impression  on  the  reader  of  a  large  number 
of  the  plays  of  this  time — including  in  particular  those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  many  that  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  present  chapter — as  the  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  the  women's  parts  in  them  were  still  invariably  filled 
by  boys.  The  general  history  of  the  drama  cannot  be  said 
to  furnish  any  complete  analogy  to  this  practice,  and  it  was 
foreign  to  that  modern  national  drama — the  Spanish— with 
which  it  is  in  this  period  most  interesting  to  compare  our 
own*.  No  doubt,  little  Solomon  Pavy,  Stephen  Ham- 
merton',  youi^  Field,  and  others,  drew  tears  as  readily  as  any 
actress  has  called  them  forth  in  later  days ;  and  in  juvenile 

'  Spent  their  wits,  because 
The  Poets  were  wise  enough  to  save  their  own 
For  profitabler  uses.' 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessar;  to  go  back  to  the  practice  or  Eastern  varieties  or 
the  drama ;  but  their  divergence  on  this  head  is  curious.  On  the  ancient 
Indian  stage  women  were  ordinarily  represented  by  women ;  but  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  uncommon  for  men  or  lads  to  personate  female  characters, 
especially  of  a  grave  cast.  (Wilson,  Tktatn  of  l/u  Hindus,  InlroduttioH, 
p.  Izviii.)  Women  have  not  been  permitted  to  appear  on  the  Chinese  stage 
since  the  Emperor  Khien-long^  admitted  an  actress  among  his  inferior  wives 
or  concubines.  (Bazin,  Tkidir*  ChituM,  Introduction,  p.  xlv.) — Grillparzer 
dwell)  on  the  essential  difference  between  the  Spanish  and  the  contemporary 
English  theatre— a  difference  redounding  veiy  materially  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former— lying  in  the  fact  that  in  Spain  the  women's  parts  were 
played  by  women.  They  here  even  acted  the  parts  of  young  men  and  boys 
((.;.  in  Las  moadadia  dt  Roland).  He  observes,  that  the  acting  of  female 
parts  by  men  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage  furnished  no  analogy,  inasmuch 
as  the  relations  between  the  sexes  were  never  the  subject  of  the  action.  (This 
rematk  of  course  requires  qualifiealioa,  even  with  regard  to  Attic  tragedy  ; 
hut  the  real  difference  consists  in  the  conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the  dis- 
tance between  spectators  and  stage,  the  use  of  masks,  &c.)  When  Grillparzer 
goes  on  to  observe  that  the  performance  of  Shakspere's  Juliet  by  a  male  actor  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  depth  of  bad  taste,  while  the  effect  of  a  double  disguise 
of  sex  (as  in  the  case  of  Viola)  is  quite  inconceivable,  he  is  in  hannony  with 
modem  feeling,  which  prefers  the  conceptions  of  Shakspere's  imagination 
to  the  usage  of  Shakspere's  theatre  Some  fine  observatioiu  in  this  sense 
will  be  found  in  Lady  Martin  (Hiss  Helen  Faucit)'s  book  On  somi  of  Shak- 
sp*ris  Ftntali  Ckaracltrs,  vrtiere  she  characteristically  states  that  the  one 
passage  in  As  You  Lilu  If  against  which  her  feelings  revolted  was  the 
epilogue  (spoken  by  Rosalind  as  a  woman,  but  unpoetical  in  tone). 

*  Hiiloria  Hislriomca. 
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characters  better  ciitics  than  the  citizen's  wife  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  burlesque  may  have  found  reason  for  appre- 
ciating the  delightful  freshness  of  'Master  Moncaster's 
scholars','  and  other  performers  of  tender  age.  Moreover, 
habit  counts  for  much  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  hardly  more  absurd  for  a  boy  to  pour  forth 
the  sorrows  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  than  it  is  for  a 
female  Orsino  to  sing  the  secret  of  men's  enjoyment  of 
life.  And  if  it  justly  revolts  us  to  find  so  much  passion  and 
so  much  wantonness  proceeding  from  mouths  which  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  the  reverence  due  to  it,  should  have 
kept  undefiled,  we  should  on  the  other  hand  remember  that 
the  moral  objections  to  be  urged  against  many  of  the  plays 
of  this  period  are  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  up 
to  a  late  date  no  women  had  a  ^are  in  performing  them. 
Earluai  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  acting  of  female  characters 

'^^'of  on  grounds  all  their  own  ;  for  they  deemed  it  a  plain  offence 
acirtsstsiH  against  Scripture  that  one  sex  should  don  the  apparel  of 
"*^"  ■  the  other*.  Of  course  this  was  very  far  from  implying  any 
approval  on  their  part  of  the  performance  of  female  char- 
acters by  women.  When,  as  already  noted,  in  1 639  actresses 
made  their  first  public  appearance  in  England  in  the  persons 
of  certain  Frenchwomen  who,  according  to  what  had  long 
been  the  custom  of  their  country,  formed  part  of  a  company 
that  visited  London  in  that  year  and  acted  a  farce  at  the 
Blackfriars,  they  were  very  ill  received  ',  notwithstanding 

■  /.  e.  the  Herchuil  Taylors'  boys  (see  T/u  Knight  of  thi  Burning  Pts/U, 
act  i.  sc.  i).  So  iD  Cbapmsn's  T/u  Gmiltman-Ushtr  (.act  ii)  Sarpego 
apprises  the  spectators  of  his  masque  : 

'Women  will  ensue. 

Which,  I  must  tell  you  true, 

No  women  are  indeed, 

Bui  Pages  made  for  need 

To  fill  up  women's  places 

By  virtue  of  their  faces 

And  other  hidden  gr«ces. 
It  may  be  worth  noting  that  a  standard  of  age,  low  according  to  our  notions, 
must  have  been  usual  for  the  heroines  of  seventeenth  century  love-plots. 

■  See  the  Skotit  TraUiit  against  Slagr-Playa  (1635)  cited  above. 

'  According  to  a  letter  which  Collier  says  be  discovered  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Library  at  Lambeth,  and  which  he  coiyectured  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Laud,  they  were  '  hissed,  hooted,  and  pippin-pelted  from  the 
stage.'     [Vol.  i.  p.  45a.) 
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which  they  reappeared  a  fortnight  later  at  the  Red  Bull. 
Prynne,  in  a  marginal  note  to  his  Histric-MastiXy  denounced 
them  as  '  monsters,'  and  their  attempt  as  '  impudent,  shame- 
ful, unwomanish,  gp^celess,'  &c.,  &c.  The  next  French 
company  appears  to  have  comprised  no  actresses ' ;  and  the 
innovation  was  probably  not  repeated  on  the  public  stage 
in  England  before  the  Restoration*.  It  is  clear  that  the 
expediency  of  the  change  was  considered  open  to  grave 
doubts  even  by  warm  friends  of  the  theatre*,  while  for 
some  time  after  it  had  become  familiar  to  the  stage  it 
was  condemned  as  an  indignity  even  by  liberal-minded 
observers.  Perhaps  the  indifferent  reputation  of  the  agents 
by  whom  it  was  carried  out  may  have  contributed  to  this 
disUke  of  it ;  although  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  masques  at  Court  ladies  had  constantly 
'  taken  part  as  performers,  and  that  there  was  no  very  broad 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  Queen  Anne's  appearance 
in  such  entertainments  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  and 
her  ladies*  unlucky  participation  in  a  pastoral  play — so 

■  Cf.  OHfa,  p.  946. 

*  That  actresses  were  not  onknawD  to  tbe  stage  during  the  reigD  of 
Charles  I  would  appear  from  a  passage  id  Brome's  Thi  Courl-B^gar, 
act  V.  sc  a,  cited  by  Professor  Heniy  Morley  in  hia  First  Slutdi,  p.  636. 
This  would  contravene  the  supposition  adopted  by  Dyce  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Lowe  {Thomas  BiUtrton,  p.  8t),  that  Mrs.  Hughes,  Prince  Rupert's 
mistress,  was  theactresswho  perfonned  the  part  ofDesdemona  on  December  8, 
1660,  and  thus  (according  to  Thomas  Jordan's  Prologtu)  the  first  woman 
that  appeared  on  the  English  public  stage.  CoMey  Cibber,  in  his  Apology, 
p.  76,  roundly  asserts  that  '  before  the  Restoration  no  Actresses  had  ever 
been  seen  upon  the  English  stage,'  and  the  author  of  the  Hisloria  Histriomca 
seems  to  imply  the  same  tiling.  According  to  a  note  of  Messrs.  Haidment 
and  Lc^n  in  theiredition  of  D'Avenanf si>r<UH0Ac  l^onb,  vol.  iii.pp.  978-9, 
'  when  Tht  Siege  of  Rkodti  was  firat  presented  to  the  public  at  Rutland 
House  in  1656,  Mrs.  Coleouun,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  performed  the 
part  of  lanthe,  which  stamps  her  as  the  first  female  who  appeared  on 
a  public  stage  in  this  country.' — The  repugnance  which  continued  to  be  felt 
against  the  practice  alter  the  Restoration  is  eiempliGcd  by  Evelyn's  note 
{Diary,  October,  16,  1666),  in  which  he  records  that  he  '  now  (and  never 
till  now),'  saw  '  foule  and  undecent '  women  acting,  and  descants  on  the  evil 
results  of  such  a  practice. — The  woman  who  speaks  the  Prologue  to  Shirley's 
TTu  CoTOHO^on  must  have  been  presented  by  an  actor.  '  A  French  Prologue' 
even  in  this  sense  is  designated  as  a  '  new  trick '  in  the  Prologue  to  Randolph's 
Amynlas  (1640) ;  female  Epilogues  had  the  precedent  of  As  You  Like  It. 

*  See  a  curious  passage  in  the  mock  Mr.  WHImoh  Piytm  Hia  Defence  of 
Stage-Plays  (1649),  mentioned  above,  p.  a^o. 
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that,  everything  considered,  the  tardiness  with  which  the 
practice  was  domesticated  on  the  public  stage  in  London 
remains  surprising. 

With  reference,  finalJy,  to  the  outward  aids  of  scenery  and 
costume,  a  prepress  is  again  noticeable  in  the  usages  of  this 
period  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Elisabethan  theatre. 
The  history  of  the  use  of  scenery  on  the  English  stage  is  In 
its  earlier  phases  involved  in  a  certain  obscurity ;  but  it  seems 
established  that  by  the  close  of  the  period  under  discussion 
plays  had  come  to  be  performed  in  scenery  more  or  less  appro- 
priate to  the  place  of  action,  and  that,  as  the  scenery  was 
moveable,  actual  changes  of  scene  had  begun  to  supersede 
the  more  primitive  methods  of  indicating  locality,  and  were 
at  times  resorted  to  with  considerable  frequency'.  The 
possibility  of  an  occasional  change  of  scene  was  on  the 
whole  not  calculated  to  increase  the  tendency  of  our  English 
drama  to  break  up  each  act  into  a  large  number  of  scenes, 
but  rather  to  incline  playwr^hts  to  take  thought  of  accom- 
modating the  construction  of  their  plays  to  the  measure  of 
the  theatrical  facilities  at  their  disposal.  On  the  whole,  the 
entire  system  of  stage-arrangements,  which  lent  itself  to 
a  rapid  and  easy  succession  of  scenes  devoid  of  any  real 
connexion  with  one  another,  must  have  remained  essentially 
the  same  as  in  Shakspere's  times,  as  might  easily  be  shown 
by  a  survey  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  acting  drama  of 
the  next  generation*. 

'  Collier,  vol.  Mi.  p.  175,  states  himself  to  be  indiDed  to  think  that 
Malone  was  right,  when  be  said  that  '  the  first  notice  or  anything  like 
moveable  scenes  being  used  in  England  ii  in  the  narrative  of  the  entertain* 
ment  given  to  King  James  at  Oxford  in  1605,  when  three  plays  were  per- 
formed in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church.'  With  Collier's  general  notes  on  the 
subject  should  be  compared  Dyce's  note  to  Fletcher's  Nict  Valour,  act  iv. 
sc,  I,  Suckling's  Aglaura  (printed  1646)  hu  l>een  described  as  '  the  first 
playacted  in  England  with  scenes,  such  decorations  hiving  been  previously 
confined  to  masques.'  (See  Hazlitt'a  iHlroduciioH  to  Suckling's  Worbs, 
p,  ixivii.)  See  also  above  as  to  Henry  KilUgrew's  Conspiracy.—  Sir  Samuel 
Tuke's  Thi  AdvtMluns  0/  Fivt  Hours  (produced  soon  alter  the  Restoration, 
and  printed  166a)  displays  indubitable  evidence  of  changes  of  scenery. 

*  It  might  prove  quite  worth  while  to  pursue  this  topic,  which  is  by  no 
means  devoid  ofsignificance,  in  its  details.  In  a  very  suggestive  pa(ier  by  the 
tate  Julian  Schmidt  in  the  Prtussisdu  JairiOclur  for  September,  1874,  it  is 
pointed  out  how  the  arrangement  of  the  Siaksperean  stage,  ia  contrast  to 
that  of  Comeille,  made  possible  a  succesaion  of  scenes  unconnected  with 
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The  machinery  of  the  stage  no  doubt  borrowed  some  of 
the  devices  by  which  the  masque-writers  eked  out  the  more 
imaginative  part  of  their  task ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  not 
much  of  novelty  made  upon  them  in  this  respect  *.  In  the 
matter  of  costume,  again,  the  public  theatre  of  this  period 
cannot  but  have  desired,  so  lar  as  possible,  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  entertainments  that  found  favour  at 
Court.  Already  in  the  EHsabethan  age  we  have  examples 
of  an  extravagant  outlay  upon  theatrical  dress;  but  appro- 
priateness, together  with  effectiveness,  was  now  beginning  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  choice  of  it.  Inigo  Jones,  whose 
vigorous  sketches  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
fantastic  figures  which  dazzled  and  diverted  Whitehall,  has 
left  us  at  least  two  illustrations  of  the  costume  of  dramatic 
characters  at  a  time  falling, '  if  not  during  the  lifetime,  very 
shortly  after  the  decease  of  Shakespeare'';  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  the  sta^e  of  this  period 
was  fully  alive  to  all  that  is  really  requisite  in  this  often 
over-indulged  branch  of  its  economy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  out-  T/u 
ward  conditions  under  which  the  dramatists  of  this  period  (^^' 
worked,  and  of  the  age  for  which  they  laboured   and  of  apptahng 
which  they  formed  part.    Something  might  be  added  con-  painma. 
cerning  the  means  which  they  employed  for  recommending 

one  another,  by  the  use  of  purely  rornuleipedients.  Socrates,  after  finishing 
his  communiotion  to  his  confidential  friend,  exclaims :  '  But  I  see  Critiaa 
coming;  let  us  depart';  whereupon,  'enter  Critias.'  No  doubt,  a  con- 
uexion  of  this  sort  is,  u  the  eitiinent  critic  observes,  only  nominally 
'organic.'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  nudntain  that  unity  of 
place  which,  when  combined  with  an  observance  of  Comeille's  rule  of  'la 
liaiaoH  da  ichits,'  seemed  so  commendable  to  Diyden.  (See  his  Essay  on 
DramaiK  Poesy.) 

'  Ste-Beuve,  in  his  Porf-Royal  (vol  ii.  pp.  9-10,  ed.  1867),  gives  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  decorative  inventions  which  in  the  winter 
of  1640-1  amused  the  French  Court.  But  the  chief  mechanical  device, 
of  '  le  Ciel  ouvert,  d'oii  Jupiter,  ayant  pani  dans  sob  trOne,  descendil  sur  U 
terre,'  cannot  after  all  have  differed  very  greatly  from  the  chairs  in  which 
Venus  and  other  divinities  descended  on  the  early  English  stage,  or  ascended 

■  See  the  plates  accompanin^  Cunningham's  Lifi  of  Inigo  Joius,  with 
Planch«'s  remarks.  (Old  S/ialusften  Soatty't  PtibikaHons,  1846.)  The 
sketches  in  question  comprise  Romeo  in  the  Pilgrim's  dress  ',act  i.  sc  5) 
and  Uie  Jack  Caiit  t>{  the  Stamd  Part  ttf  Haity  VI. 
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themselves  to  the  favour  of  individual  patrons  and  to  that  of 
Dtdiea'  their  chief  patron  the  public.  But  little  would  be  gained  by 
scanning  the  tone  and  temper  of  Dedications,  often  of  course 
inspired  by  sentiments  of  gratitude,  admiration,  or  friend- 
ship, but  as  often  written  for  the  customary  fee  ^ ;  or  by 
ProU^ts  enquiring  into  the  variations  attempted  in  the  Prologues  and 
^„f^  Epilogues  from  the  customary  appeal  to  the  goodwill  of 
the  audience,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  of  the  un- 
objectionable character  of  the  play.  A  desire  is  manifest 
in  not  a  few  of  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues  of  this  period 
to  take  a  fiiUer  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered ;  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  generally  left  unused.  Here 
and  there  a.  mistaken  comment  is  deprecated,  or  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  is  warded  off.  Few,  however,  of  these  dramatists 
were  so  unwise  in  their  generation  as  to  attempt  to  '  rail ' 
their  public  '  into  approbation '  like  Ben  Jonson,  or  modest 
enough  to  furnish  it  with  a  candid  estimate  of  their  powers 
like  Jonson's  faithful  servant  Brome.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  period  of  the  drama  that,  especially  in  Dryden's  hands, 
the  use  of  the  Prologue  was  to  be  materially  expanded  and 
intensified,  and  even  that  of  the  Epilc^ue  rendered  more 
palatable  or  stimulating,  by  the  introduction  of  elements  of 
not  purely  conventional  rhetoric  and  wit.  A  certain  amount 
of  eR'ort  in  this  direction  is  already  observable  '  ;  but  it  fails 
as  yet  to  reach  any  generally  notable  height.  These  aids 
to  success  must  not  as  a  rule  be  taken  for  more  than  they 
are  worth — like  those  Commendatory  Verses  which  were 

'  It  appesra  from  the  utoclc  Dedication  of  Field's  ^  tfonmn  is  a  Ifialher- 
toett  thai  the  ordiniry  fee  for  these  complimentary  efforts  was  40s. 
'  Shirley  refers  to  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  T/tt  Imfostun  (1640)  : 
'Since  that  poetic  schism  posaeas'd  the  age, 
A  prologue  must  have  more  wit  than  the  pUy.' 
Hayne  in  his  TJtt  Oiy  Match  (1639  ;  act  v.  sc  a)  ridicules  the 
'  buskin'd  prologue,  in 
A  stalely,  high,  majestic  motion,  bare  ' ; 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  Epilogue  to  Tht  Custom  ofiht  Connlry,  roundly  declares  : 
'  Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  ■  play, 
I  know  no  cause.' 
See  for  some  vahiable  hints  on  the  character  of  our  Pndogues  and  Epilogues 
before,  in,  and  after  Dryden,  and  for  much  curious  information  as  to  stage- 
usages  derived  from  tbem,  A  Study  of  At  Prologiu  and  EpHogtu  in  English 
Litrralun,  by  G.  S.  B.  (1SS4). 
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a  pleasing  fashion  of  contemporary,  and  especially  dramatic 
authorship,  but  which  in  many  cases  have  to  be  counted 
rather  than  weighed  in  order  to  determine  their  value '. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  Summary 
this  book  to  vindicate  part  of  a  position  which  in  the  present  %^„ 
place  it  may  be  held  permissible  to  assume.     In  the  period  historyof 
following  upon  the  Restoration,  the  signs  of  decline  ex-  ^'rt^*™ 
hibited  by  our  dramatic  literature  in  the  previous  period  ptriod. 
were  exchanged  for  signs  of  decay ;  and  in  still  later  periods 
this  decay  was  succeeded  by  a  not  indeed  unbroken,  but  to 
all   appearance    immoveable,   stillness  resembling  that   of 
death.     This  is  therefore  the  point  in  my  narrative,  where 
it  seems  most  fitting  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
course  which  had  been  run  and  the  results  which  had  been 
accomplished  by  our  dramatic  literature  in  the  period  closing 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Civil  War.     All  literary  Natmt  of 
growths,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  are  continuous ;  and  J^'^l"^ 
even  such  an  event  as  the  closing  of  the  theatres  during  ptr^. 
a  decade  and  a  half  was  unable  to  prevent  the  drama,  so 
soon  as  they  had  re-opened,  from  linking  its  new  course 
with  that  of  its  past.    To  be  sure,  like  the  Cavaliers  who  on 
their  return  in  the  days  of  King  Charles  II  often  found  it 
to  be  no  easy  matter  to  recover  possession  of  their  estates, 
so  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  Restoration  age  were  met  by 
many  new  conditions  which  there  was  no  ignoring  or  refusing. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  differences 
between  a  Shirley  and  a  Wycherley,  a  Fletcher  and  a  Con- 
greve,a  Massingerand  an  Otway, — and  another  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  influences  and  tendencies  which  resulted  in 
decay  were  in  many  respects  a  consistent  developement  of 
those  which  had  led  to  decline. 

But  in  truth  none  but  a  narrow  method  of  criticism  could,  Obmotts 
in  reviewing  as  a  whole  the  history  of  the  drama  of  Elisa-  ^^j^ 
beth's  later  years  and  of  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  '» <** 
remain  contented  with  tracir^  the  causes  of  its  impending  ^^ 

1  Chapman,  in  bis  Byron's  Coit^tnuy  (act  iii),  his  a  very  strikiog  passage, 
too  long  for  quotation,  oa  the  inanity  of  commendatoiy  tributes  of  this 
description. 
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downfall  to  the  errors  recognisable  in  its  course.  These 
are  written  too  clearly  on  the  surface  to  need  a  lengthy 
fiftiod  exposition.  With  a  body  of  writers  devoted  to  any  par- 
mitw.  ticular  branch  of  literary  effort,  as  with  an  individual  author, 
excess  of  activity  in  any  one  sphere  of  production  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  exhaustion.  The  soil  will  refuse  to  bear 
an  endless  succession  of  good  crops, — in  time  it  will  either 
have  to  lie  fallow,  or  it  must  continue  to  produce  at  its 
/iitMta'  peril.  Our  dramatic  poets,  instead  of  husbanding  their 
"Znaiiy  resources  with  ordinary  prudence,  expended  them  with 
reckless  prodigality.  Every  dramatic  form  commending 
itself  to  the  national  genius  and  to  the  national  sympathy 
was  essayed.  None  was  left  aside  except  those  which 
had  virtually  become  impossible  in  our  literature  after  the 
Reformation,  and  those  which  had  from  the  first  been 
purely  artificial  importations,  favoured  by  the  special  aspira- 
tions or  afTectations  of  the  Renascence.  The  mystery  could 
not  in  this  country,  as  in  Spain,  give  birth  to  the  au/ff,  and 
the  boundary- lines  of  the  religious  drama  were  only  crossed 
on  a  single  occasion  by  Massinger  * ;  for  Shirley's  attempt 
of  the  same  kind^  hardly  deserves  serious  attention.  The 
direct  imitations  of  the  Classical  drama  become  few  and 
feeble  ;  Chapman,  who  naturally  enough  had  a  liking  for  its 
forms^,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  reproduce  its  essentials; 
experiments  like  those  of  Daniel  and  Stirling  at  the  close  of 
the  Elisabethan  age,  and  that  of  Milton  in  the  evening 
of  his  life,  are  but  the  diversions  or  the  consolations  of  the 
student  or  the  recluse — mere  isolated  efforts  of  independent 
and  single-minded  scholarship.  The  light  and  festive  gaiety 
of  Italian  and  French  farce,  which  connects  the  earliest  self- 
disportings  of  French  comic  genius  directly  with  the  first 
literary  labours  of  Molifere,  was  never  likely  to  establish  itself 
on  English  soil  without  the  support  of  more  solid  adjuncts  ; 
nor  could  the  French  fashions  and  tastes  of  the  days 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  any  more  than  those  of  the  days  of 
Charles  11,  effectively  teach  our  English  dramatists  the  art 

'  Tlu  fiiyw  Martyr.  '  SI.  Patrici /or  InlaxJ. 

*  The  ffuHltHs  t.g.,  who  appears  in  sevenJ  of  his  pinys  (Tht  Bh'aJt 
Kiggar ;  Bs^d'Amboa;  Catsar and Pompty). 
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to  trifle^.  The  forms  which  the  drama  of  the  period  under 
review  left  for  its  successors  to  essay  were  either  bastard 
imitations  of  uncongenial  foreign  growths,  or  loose  and 
fragmentary  innovations.  With  the  exception  of  the  opera, 
the  modem  pantomime,  and  the  modern  farce — and  a  few 
more  ephemeral  extravagances — the  pre-Restoration  drama 
included  every  dramatic  form  which  has  proved  capable  of 
domesticating  itself  in  the  national  literature  and  on  the 
national  stage  ;  and  in  many  of  these  forms  it  exhausted  its 
strength  by  an  excess  of  productivity. 

But  its  choice  of  forms  was  not  throughout  directed  by  Onaiti 
a  clear  insight  into  the  special  capabilities  of  our  national  ^^^^ 
dramatic  literature.     Thus,  in  the  former  half  of  the  seven-  tugUct^. 
teenth  century  our  dramatists  biled  steadily  to  developc   Tiu 
that  species  which,  if  it  had  continued  to  be  assiduously  "i^^^/ 
cultivated,  might  have  kept  their  art  in  full  and  vital  con-  dmma. 
nexion  with  the  main  tide  of  the  national  life.     Under 
influences   partly   no   doubt    beyond    their  control,  they 
abandoned    creative    effort    in    the   field   of  the   national 
historical  drama,  after  Shakspere's  immortal  achievements 
in  it  had  indeed  made  rivalry  difficult,  but  had  not  dosed 
the  field  itself  against  his  successors.     They  left  this  noble 
province  of  their  art — with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Ford's 
Perkin   Warbeck — empty  and  deserted.     Only  those  who, 
like  Thomas  Heywood  or  Samuel  Rowley,  at  times  pur- 
posely addressed  themselves  to  the  boisterous  sympathies 
of  imperfectly  cultivated  audiences,  resorted  to  the  subjects 
as  well  as  to  the  forms  of  the  old  Chronicle  History, — and 
being  by  design  old-fashioned  were  in  effect  retrogressive  *. 
'  Thomas  Heywood,  certainly  one  of  Ihe  most  typically  English  among 
the  later  Elisabctban  dramatiMs,  amusingly  insists  upon  the  solidity  of  the 
English  drama  as  one  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  : 

'Those  [dramas]  that  frequent  are 

In  Italy  and  France,  even  in  these  days, 

Compar'd  with  ours,  are  rather  jigs  than  Plays  i 

Like  of  the  Spanish  may  be  said,  and  Dutch, — 

None  versed  in  language  but  confess  them  such. 

They  do  not  build  their  projects  on  that  ground, 

Nor  have  their  phrases  half  the  weight  and  sound 

Our  laboured  Scenes  have  had." 

Prologue  to  A  Challtngi  for  Btauly  (printed  1636}. 
'  Already  Chapman  in  A  Humorous  D^s  MirUi  (printed  1599)  is  fotmd 
S  2 
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Tkthigiur  Of  the  remainder,  some  ventured  upon  efTorts  akin  to  the 
J^^  endeavours  of  the  national  historical  drama,  in  treating 
dt^ynain  themes  derived  from  the  history  of  nations  in  moral  or 
S""^-  intellectual  sympathy  with  our  own,  or  connected  with  it  by 
more  than  tran^tory  ties  of  sentiment  or  opinion.  But  even 
here  the  mantle  of  the  author  of  Bussy  d'Amiois  and  Byron 
remained  almost  unclaimed,  except  now  and  then  by 
Fletcher  and  Massinger ;  while  the  learning  displayed  by 
Jonson  in  his  Roman  tragedies  lay  like  an  incubus  upon 
his  successors.  They  preferred  to  feed  their  imaginations, 
now  and  then  with  the  grave  narratives  of  De  Thou  or 
Tacitus,  but  as  a  rule  with  the  thinner  material  of  romantic 
fiction.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  intrigues,  Byzantine 
and  Persian  court-plots,  British  legend  tinged  with  the  less 
sombre  hues  of  French  romance,  supplied  our  tragic  poets 
with  a  range  of  themes  seemingly  endless  in  their  abun- 
dance, but  really  moving  within  limits  the  reverse  of  wide. 
The  historical  drama  proper  was  dead ;  and  tragedy  was 
gradually  passing  towards  the  artificialities  of  the  heroic 
plays  of  the  Restoration  and  the  dead  calm  of  the  pseudo- 
classical -efforts  of  a  still  later  period. 

In  comedy  the  contact  remained  closer  between  the 
national  drama  and  the  national  life.  Here  again  Shak- 
spere,  though  he  had  accomplished  so  much,  had  by  no 
means  closed  the  door  against  further  progress.  He,  the 
unrivalled  master  of  comic  as  of  tr^ic  characterisation,  had 
only  begun  the  work  of  creating  an  English  comedy  of 
character'.  It  was  in  this  direction  that  the  genius  of 
Jonson  achieved  its  greatest  victories ;  but  his  conscious- 
ness of  his  aims  interfered  with  his  freedom  of  workmanship, 
and  he  lacked,  especially  in  his  later  productions,  the 
serenity,  the  buoyancy,  the  gaiety  of  mind  which  Thalia 

ridicuUng  the  '  old-fMhioDed  pUjrs,'  in  which  the  king  aits  '  having  his  wiTe, 
his  counsel,  his  children,  and  his  fool  about  him,  to  whom  he  will  sit  and 
point  veiy  learnedly  as  followeth  : 

'  My  counsel  grave,  and  you  my  noble  peers, 
Hy  lender  wife  and  you,  my  children  dear. 
And  thou  my  fooL' 

{Aetiadm.) 
'  Cr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  379  an- 


oflhi 
tragic 


Comedy  of 
thamcltr 
givts  way 
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bestows  as  enduring  gifts  upon  her  chosen  favourites.  His 
contemporaries  and  successors  were  less  consistently  intent 
upon  that  study  of  men  fortified  by  the  study  of  books— 
that  comparative  review,  in  a  word,  of  interesting  or  mirth- 
fiil  human  types — which  alone  can  surest  new  and  true 
varieties  of  dramatic  character.  With  all  their  inventiveness, 
and  their  advantages,  in  many  cases  superior  to  their  pre- 
decessors' in  the  way  of  experience  in  particular  spheres  of 
life,  they  were  too  prone  to  devote  themselves  to  the  inven- 
tion of  ingenious  plots  and  diverting  situations,  rather  than 
to  the  exploration  of  the  workings  of  human  nature.  Their 
observation  confined  itself  to  the  surface  instead  of  pene- 
trating to  the  substance  ;  and  while  assiduously  depictii^ 
numerous  varieties  of  manners,  they  reproduced,  with  what 
to  us  may  well  seem  wearisome  reiteration,  a  limited  series 
of  types— to  which  only  here  and  there  Dekker,  Chapman, 
Middleton,  or  Massinger  added  one  that  might  claim  to  be 
called  new.  This  series  is  indeed  considerably  wider  than 
that  of  the  new  Attic,  and  its  heirs  Latin  and  Italian 
comedy,  but  it  is  far  from  inexhaustible,  and  its  constant 
self-repetitions  must  at  times  have  produced  the  effect  of 
sameness  even  upon  the  generation  whose  tastes  it  sought 
to  satisfy '. 

The  enormous  fertility  of  our  dramatic  literature  within   TnninKy 
the  range  of  the  species  to  which  it  confined  itself— a  iJ,^ 
fertility  which  increased  with  the  progress  of  time  and  at  "jfnfia- 
last  attained  to  almost  incredible  proportions  * — could  not      ■'' 
but  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  style,  or  at  all  events,  tend  in 
the  direction  of  a  rapidity  of  production  with  which  excel- 
lence of  style  is  rarely  compatible.    This  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one,  accounting  for 
the  rhetorical  note  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  tragic 

■  'Such  a  citiicD 

As  tb«  pUys  Qout  still  [i.  t.  constantly],  and  is  made  the  subject 
or  all  the  stages.' 

Field,  ji  Woman  is  a  Wtathtnxxit  (act  ii.  sc;  i). 
*  AcGordins  to  HaMo-tnaatix,  who  appeals  to  informatian  received  irom 
■  Statioaers,'  above  forty  thousand  play-books  had  been  printed  within  the 
two  years   preceding  the  composition   of  the  treatise.     (See  the  EfislU 
Dtdkatoty  to  Uu  Bmdun  o/IahcoIh's  Ikh.) 
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as  well  as  the  comic  drama  of  this  period.  Declamation 
for  declamation's  sake  in  serious  passages,  and  railing  for 
railing's  sake^  in  comic,  constantly  take  the  place  of 
attempts  to  stir  profounder  depths  of  emotion,  or  to  probe 
more  latent  sources  of  anger  or  contempt ;  and  the  ease 
that  attends  the  conditions  of  production  revenges  itself 
by  a  growing  artificiality  of  manner — one  of  the  surest  signs 
of  decline.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  creations  which 
seem  more  directly  inspired  by  the  breath  of  poetic  fancy, 
we  miss  the  airy  lightness  and  the  upward  impulse  of 
Shakspere's  most  enchanting  creations — if  even  in  their 
happiest  moments  the  wings  of  their  imaginative  genius 
seem  unable  wholly  to  lift  a  Fletcher  or  a  Shirley  away 
from  the  surroundings  of  a  less  translucent  atmosphere — 
this  is  not  to  be  exclusively  ascribed  either  to  the  restricted 
measure  of  their  own  powers  or  to  the  untoward  force  of 
circumstances.  The  curse  of  conventionality  rested  more 
especially  on  direct  endeavours  to  rescue  for  the  regular 
drama  part  of  the  domain  occupied  by  purely  artificial 
growths,  such  as  the  masque  and  the  pastoral  drama ;  the 
features  of  the  same  small  selection  of  models  reappear  in 
a  succession  of  works  to  which  a  world  of  originals  was,  so 
to  speak,  open  for  portraiture  ;  and  fancy  seems  never  less 
free  than  when  she  is  seeking  to  escape  from  the  world  of 
the  real. 

Finally,  a  degeneracy  far  from  uniform  in  degree,  but 
,  unmistakeably  characteristic  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  this 
period  as  a  whole,  is  noticeable  in  the  moral  tone  of  its 
productions.  Some  critics  hold  that  this  element  has  no 
concern  whatever  with  the  value  of  works  of  art  as  such. 
But  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  progress  of  any  nation's 
artistic  life  side  by  side  with  that  of  its  general  history,  will, 
I  am  convinced,  arrive  at  a  contrary  result.  Not  less  surely 
than  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  (which  it  is  possible 
to  survey  with  a  certain  relative  completeness)  a  succession 

I  Alreadj'  Chapman  makea  his  Claudio  say  in  All  Fools  (act  ii), 
'  'Faith,  that  same  vein  of  raihng  is  become 
Now  most  applausive ;  your  beat  Poet  a 
He  that  rails  e 
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of  experiences  in  the  general  history  of  Greek  society  reflect 
Aemselves  with  unmistakeable  distinctness,  the  history  of 
our  drama  from  the  days  of  the  early  Elisabethans  to  those 
of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Restoration  reveals  the  ascen- 
dancy and  the  decline  of  moral  influences  in  the  same 
succession  as  that  exhibited  by  the  general  course  of  our 
national  life.  To  assert  that  the  drama  of  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  reflects  a  social  life  devoid  of  ideals 
of  virtue  either  public  or  private,  would  be  as  futile  as  to 
ignore  the  wide  difierence  in  moral  tone  or  note  traceable 
between  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  or  between  Shirley  and 
Ford  respectively.  But  the  growing  apathy  observable  in 
particular  spheres  of  society  in  this  period  towards  some  of 
the  most  important  restraining  forces  that  operate  in  public 
and  in  private  relations,  marks  the  dramatic  literature  of  these 
times  as  distinctly  as  it  marks  the  times  themselves.  Person- 
ally, Marlowe  must  have  been  more  impatient  of  any  kind  of 
restraint  than  Ford ;  but  the  earlier  writer  was  very  far  from 
entertaining — or  pretending  to  entertain— that  contempt  for 
the  power  of  moral  forces  which  in  the  later  shocks  us  far 
more  than  his  representation  of  unbridled  passion.  Shakspere 
himself  had  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  realised  the  highest 
ideal  of  free  civic  virtue  ;  his  Brutus,  intended  to  embody 
some  such  conception,  is  enveloped  in  d  half-rhetorical,  half- 
elegiac  haze ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  times  would  have 
thought  it  possible  to  sink  to  the  level  of  Fletcher  and  the 
age  for  which  Fletcher  and  his  later  associates  wrote — an 
age  in  which  it  seems  impossible  for  a  man  to  draw  bis 
breath  freely,  or  to  think  of  a  prince  otherwise  than  as 
a  despot,  benevolent  or  malevolent,  but  a  master  in  either 
case  of  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  his  subjects. 

Yet  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  age  (and  the  rest  of  Tkitdtdau 
its   literature  furnishes  grounds  for  the  same  conclusion)  %„n,,^, 
had  not  yet  reached  that  extreme  of  moral  weakness  which  -otli^- 
belongs  only  to  a  generation  which,  like  a  population  among 
which  the  Plague  has  declared  its  irresistible  mastery,  has 
cast  away  fear  and  hope,  and  is  drifting  without  either  cross 
or  anchor     A  few  signs,  but  only  a  very  few,  are  as  y^ 
perceptible  of  a  tendency  to  take  conscious  delight  in  ths 
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absence  of  lofty  ideals,  to  glory  in  the  inversion  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  sneer  at  the  impotence  of  virtue,  and  to  exult 
in  the  supremacy  of  vice.  Indeed,  far  from  displaying  so 
deadly  a  progress  of  decay,  our  dramatic  literature,  like  the 
society  of  which  it  exhibits  the  reflexion,  shows  in  the  later 
part  of  this  period  certain  signs  of  recovery  in  the  moral 
tone  of  its  productions ;  and,  under  influences  which 
cannot  even  be  glanced  at  here,  this  reaction  might  have 
assumed  even  more  unmistakeable  proportions,  had  it  not 
been  seemingly  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  a  far  mightier 
movement. 
infivmaof  What  our  drama  in  this  period  achieved,  is  not  wholly 
•^^^  to  be  ascribed  to  the  self-determining  and  self-renewing 
iMraiuns  powers  of  a  representative  growth  of  the  national  life  Its 
J^j^  f*  "  general  course,  as  well  as  the  creative  activity  of  its  individual 
authors,  was  also  in  some  measure  affected,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  periods,  by  the  influence  of  foreign  examples. 
How  far  this  influence  extended  is  a  question  to  which 
different  answers  will  be  given,  and  which  others  are  better 
qualified  to  decide  than  myself.  But  I  remain  convinced 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  merely  subsidiary  and  secondary 
growths — such  as  above  all  the  pastoral  drama,  of  which  I  am 
not  at  present  speaking — no  foreign  dramatic  literature  in 
this  period  exercised  any  really  vital  influence  upon  the 
pr<:^e5s  of  our  own.  Far  too  much  importance  has,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  been  attached  to  the  coincidence  in  subject, 
and  even  in  particulars  of  treatment,  between  individual 
HoUom;  English  and  foreign  playa.  Thus,  it  need  not  be  denied 
that,  now  as  formerly,  Italian  tragedy  occasionally  supplied 
at  first  hand  plots  and  even  characters  to  English  dramatists, 
while  of  course  both  they  and  their  Italian  contemporaries 
constantly  resorted  for  their  materials  to  Italian  prose 
fiction  in  its  native  or  translated  form.  But  Italian  tragedy, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  the  new  growths  Just  referred 
to,  partly  because  of  its  timid  adherence  to  classical  models, 
sank  into  decline  more  rapidly  than  the  English  sister- 
growth,  though,  unlike  the  latter,  it  was  in  another  century 
to  experience  a  new  birth.  Italian  comedy,  while  actively 
influencing  the  theatre  of  other  Western  nations  by  the 
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living  examples  of  its  loose  popular  form — the  commedta 
deli'  arte — had  in  its  professedly  literary  branch — the  com.' 
■media  erudita — gradually  emancipated  itself  from  the  rules  of 
classical  examples,  without,  notwithstanding  its  assiduity, 
producing  in  its  turn  any  works  of  high  comic  genius  ^ 
The  most  direct  traces  of  its  in6uence  upon  the  English 
drama  of  this  period  are  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
academical  plays,  which  addressed  themselves  to  audiences 
comparable  from  some  points  ofview  to  the  literary  societies 
that  formed  the  real  home  and  birth-place  of  the  Italian 
comedies  of  this  age.  French  tragedy  clung  yet  more  con-  Fmci; 
sistently  than  Italian  to  the  traditions  of  classical  form, 
even  when,  as  in  the  remarkable  political  dramas  which 
accompanied  the  great  civil  struggles  of  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  sought  to  enter  into  direct  relations 
with  the  times.  The  struggle  between  classical  tragedy, 
which  had  already  become  an  established  part  of  French 
national  literature,  and  the  romantic  drama  was  still  in 
progress  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  access  of  vitality  derived  by 
the  latter  from  the  influences  of  the  Italian  pastoral  and 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Spanish  drama,  the  victory  of 
classicbm  in  French  tragedy  was  already  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  assured '.  Frendi  comedy  was  better  able  to 
retain  its  essentially  national  character.  But  neither  the 
classicisii^  school  of  French  tragedy,  whose  sway  was  soon 
to  be  definitively  established  by  Comeille,  nor  the  loi^-lived 
growth  of  French  farce,  could  directly  influence  our  own 
dramatic  literature,  with  which  they  could  no  longer  find 
points  of  contact.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  English  drama  was  turning  aside  from  the  traditions  of 
its  own  past,  that  French  examples  could  immediately  and 
powerfully  affect  its  prepress. 

The  really  predominating    dramatic   literature  of  the  sjianii/i. 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was,  however,  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  French, 
but  the  Spanish.    This,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
was  partly  the  result  of  causes  extending  far  beyond  the 

I  Cf.  Sismondi,  Lil.  ofik$  South  o/Europt,  chap,  iv, 

■  Cf.  Ebcrt,  EntuUUung^tstJuehU  dtr/ranMdaiaduH  TmgSdU,  pp.  176  Mqq. 
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range  of  mere  literary  influences.  From  Spain  proceeded 
in  the  sixteenth  century — though  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
was  its  real  seed-time — that  great  spiritual  and  intellectual 
movement  which  is  but  imperfectly  designated  under  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  For  something  more  than 
a  mere  revulsion  against  the  Protestant  Reformation  lay  at 
the  root  of  a  movement  which,  from  another  point  of  view, 
might  be  more  appropriately  termed  a  revival ;  which 
mastered  the  anti-religious  self-assurance  of  the  Italian  Re- 
nascence; and  which,  if  it  ended  by  becoming  the  servant 
of  Rome,  had  in  the  first  instance  transformed  the  spirit  of 
Rome  herself.  But  these  considerations  lie  beyond  my 
present  subject.  The  great  age  of  the  Spanish  drama  was 
one  of  the  last  births  of  this  mighty  movement,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  peninsula,  and  accompanied  the  concluding 
period  of  its  activity  like  a  luminous  after-glow.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  causes  that  help  to  explain  the  artificiality 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  a  feature  so  marked  that  no  brilliancy 
of  colouring  is  capable  of  concealing  it  Thus— strange  as 
it  may  seem— the  higher  and  more  important  national 
impulses  to  which  the  flower  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature 
owed  its  origin,  and  the  operation  of  which  it  so  unmistake- 
ably  reveals,  were  not  those  which — speaking  generally — it 
communicated  to  other  European  literatures ;  and  while 
it  furnished  numberless  suggestions  to  these  in  matters  of 
detail,  no  drama  has  ever  remained  so  exclusively  national 
as  the  Spanish,  and  no  other  of  the  same  importance  has 
accordii^ly  to  so  small  an  extent  vitally  influenced  foreign 
dramatic  growths. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  with 
diffidence,  inasmuch  as  my  own  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
dramatic  literature  is  in  substance  derived  through  trans- 
lations only,  or  at  second-hand.  Yet,  even  so,  1  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  connexion  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  English  drama  in  this  period,  which  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  extremely  intimate,  will, 
the  more  the  subject  is  enquired  into,  be  found  to  reduce 

■  Se«  an  eiposition  of  tbb  view  in  Haurenbredicr's  SttuluH  undSloMtm 
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itself  to  a  narrow  rai^c  of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  our 
writers.  A  narrow  range — but  at  the  same  time  one  that 
covers  a  long  series  of  details  bearing  a  more  or  less  close 
resemblance  to  one  another.  To  the  English,  as  also  to 
the  French  and  Italian  drama  of  the  seventeenth  and  even 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prolific  Spanish  dramatists  of 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  supplied 
a  whole  arsenal  of  '  plots,  incidents,  and  situations '.' 
Several  instances  of  this  description  have  been  noted  in  the 
preceding  pages,  particularly  in  the  case  of  works  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  others  by  Middleton  and 
Webster.  More  could  no  doubt  be  added  by  students  of 
the  less  as  well  as  the  better  known  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
Spanish  contemporaries.  A  few  characters  too  may  have 
been  taken  by  our  Engli^  dramatists  directly  from  Spanish 
originals.  But — apart  from  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
a  Spanish  novel ',  and  not  a  drama,  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  original  source  of  the  plot  of  an  English 
play,  and  that  in  many  other  instances  the  story  may  not 
have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Spanish  play  to 
which  it  is  ultimately  traceable — ti]e  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable,  that  among  the  elements  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  drama  none  can  be  shown  to  have  been  taken  over 
by  our  own  and  assimilated  to  its  growth.  So  long  as 
this  position  remains  un^aken — so  long  as  the  contention 
must  be  regarded  as  preposterous,  that  our  drama  would 
have  been  cast  in  different  forms  from  those  which  it 
actually  assumed,  had  no  dramatic  work  of  Cervantes  or 
Lope  or  Calderon  ever  reached  our  shores — so  long  as  no 
specifically  Spanish  origin  can  be  ascribed  to  any  important 
comic  type,  to  any  prominent  tragic  character,  to  any  variety 
of  comic  or  tragic  form  in  the  English  drama  of  this  period, 
— its  claims    to    originality   remain    unimpaired    by   any 

'  Cr.  Lewes,  Thi  SpoHtsh  Drama,  chap.  L  See  also  Sismondj,  cb«p. 
zxxv,  and  Ticknor,  chap,  xxvi 

*  Dryden,  ia  Ul«  Preface  to  h[s  An  Evtm'ag'a  Lout  (founded  on  a  plajr  by 
Calderon),  where  he  enumcrales  instances  oC  borrowed  plots,  says  that 
'Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  most  of  theirs  from  Spanish  novels,'  and 
mentions  several  examples.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Dryden  did  not 
suppose  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  have  largely  borrowed  directly  from 
Spanish //(ijti. 
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su^estion  as  to  its  indebtedness  to  Spanish  prototypes.  In 
other  words — borrowed  from  a  critic  already  quoted — the 
obligations  with  respect  to  incident  and  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  our  dramatists  towards  their  Spanish  contemporaries  and 
predecessors  no  more  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  English 
poets  '  than  Shakspere's  occasional  adoption  of  plots  from 
the  Italian  novelists  diminishes  our  admiration  for  his 
wondrous  inventive  genius  ^'  At  all  events,  the  onus  pro- 
bemdi  lies  with  those  who  have  as  yet  failed  to  show  cause 
for  a  supposition  intrinsically  improbable.  A  drama  at 
once  so  national  and  so  artificial  as  the  Spanish  could 
hardly  be  expected  materially  to  influence  another  dramatic 
growth,  which  in  its  turn  was  less  exclusively,  but  not  less 
genuinely,  national. 

If  our  dramatists  unhesitatingly  borrowed  their  plots,  or 
parts  of  their  plots,  from  foreign  sources,  they  were  equally 
unscrupulous  in  their  use  of  materials  readier  of  access.  In 
fact,  they  recognised  no  right  on  the  part  of  any  one  author 
•sstnkais.  to  elements  which  he  might  or  might  not  have  himself  de- 
rived from  sources  open  to  all  alike;  and  though  herein 
they  may  at  times  have  exceeded  the  liberty  which  if 
rightly  understood  every  author  is  entitled  to  claim,  they 
appear  to  have  at  no  time  seriously  begrudged  one  another 
the  right  of  borrowing  what  are  after  all  the  mere  accidents 
in  a  dramatic  work  *.  The  constant  co-operation  of  two 
or  more  authors  in  the  composition  of  single  plays,  of 
which  it  is  needless  again  to  cite  examples,  must  frequently 
have  rendered  the  identificatioa  of  '  property  in  ideas '  of 
this  description  extremely  difficult ;  and  doubtless  modern 

'  Lewes,  p.  8.   The  debts  to  the  Spaniards  of  our  dramatista  in  the  period 
after  the  Reatoration  will  be  brieOy  considered  in  my  next  chapter. 

'  The  practice  is  alluded  to,  not  veiy  wrathfuliy,  by  Hiddleton  (himself 
variously  supposed  to  have  either  perpetrated  or  suffered  from  a  '  remi- 
niacence '  of  a  less  wholesale  kiod)  in  Tht  Spamsk  Gipsy  (act  ii.  sc.  a) : 
'  5iiH.  We'll  invoke  together,  so  you  will  not  steal  my  plot 
Rod.  'Tis  not  my  fashion. 
San.  But  now-a-days  'tis  all  the  fashion,' — 
According  to  Professor  Wilson  {Hindu  Thialrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  058)  the  practice 
of  plagiarism  was  not  unknown  to  the  later  Indian  drama.     Kilidisa  was 
borrowed  from  by  the  author  of  Rafnivali  {T/it  Nablaci),  a.  d.  iiao  c,  and 
he  in  bis  turn  was  plagiarised  by  a  later  writer  (cf.  ib.,  p.  39:). 
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commentators  have  often  wasted  their  labour — and  at  times 
their  indignation — upon  the  detection  of  '  reminiscences '  or 
'plagiarisms'  to  which  the  original  authors  of  the  passages  in 
question  would  themselves  have  been  supremely  indifierent. 

It   remains   to  cast  one   concluding   glance    upon    the  SMHtmaty 
achievements  of  our  national  English  drama  in  the  period  2ot,>^ 
from  the  close  of  Elisabeth's  reign  to  the  outbreak  of  the  mmis  of 
Great  Revolution.     Its  annals  in  this  age  include,  together  '^^^' 
with  numerous   names   relatively  ins^nificant,  many  that  ttm 
will  never  lose  their  lustre  in  the  history  of  our  poetic  *2mod. 
literature.    Nothing  would  be  more  futile  than  an  attempt 
to  range  these  in  order  of  merit,  after  the  childish  fashion  in 
which  Byron  amused  himself  by  constructii^  pyramidal 
lists  of  his  poetic  contemporaries.     Moreover,  the  note  of 
original  genius  is  its  distinctiveness ;    and  no  comparison 
of  this  kind  could  weigh  in  opposite  scales  the  brilliancy  of 
Fletcher  and  the  intensity  of  Webster,  the  pleasant  gaiety 
of  Middleton  and  the  seductive  sweetness  of  Ford.     The  Admoa- 
later  Elisabethan  dramatists  and  their  afler-growth  of  the  „^^"'of 
next  age  could  not  indeed  themselves  fail  to  look  up  to  a  ajtwgnai 
few  names  as  holding  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.     Thus  ^ 

Webster,  in  a  pass^e  already  cited ',  singles  out  the  '  full 
and  he^htened  style '  of  Chapman,  the  '  laboured  and 
understanding  works '  of  Jonson,  and  the  '  no  less  worthy 
composures '  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  the  first  objects 
of  his  admiration,  but  in  naming  after  these  Shakspere  and 
Dekker  and  Heywood,he  guards  himself  against  any  impu* 
tation  of  a  desire  to  detract  from  the  deserts  of  the  latter  in 
their  turn.  If  in  this  passage,  written  in  or  before  the  year 
1613,  we  cannot  pretend  to  find  either  a  complete  or 
a  wholly  judicious  appreciation  of  contemporary  merit,  it 
proves  at  least  a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  dramatist,  himself 
distinguished  by  singular  excellence  in  a  limited  range  of 
creations,  to  render  justice  to  various  kinds  of  poetic  genius. 
While,  therefore,  Webster's  blindness  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  greatest  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  whom  he  simply 
classes  inter  pares,  may  fill  us  with  amazement,  yet  the 
*  From  the  address  To  tin  Rtadtr  prefixed  to  Vilttma  CmtmAotHL 
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general  spirit  of  his  tribute  remains  deserving  of  imitation. 
Tit  injbt.  Among  Shakspere's  contemporaries  and  successors  there  is 
j^^^  but  one  who  by  the  energy  of  his  genius  not  less  than  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  literary  career  stands  in  a  position 
of  indisputable  primacy  among  his  fellows.  Jonson,  to 
whom  a  whole  generation  of  younger  dramatists  readily 
did  homage  as  their  veteran  chief,  was  alone  in  sober  truth 
the  founder  of  a  school  or  family — in  the  old  Greek  artists' 
acceptation  of  the  idea — of  dramatists.  But  his  influence 
in  this  direction  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  earnest 
consciousness  with  which  through  life  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  art ;  so  that  there  was  truth  as  well 
as  humour  in  the  self-assertion  put  into  his  mouth  by  one 
of  the  youngest  and  most  talented  of  his  followers,  who 
represents  him  as  'plainly  telling'  the  assembled  poets  of 
the  age  how 

'he  deserv'd  the  Bays, 
For  his  were  called  Works,  where  others  were  but  Plays'.' 

Yet,  whatever  his  followers  may  have  thought,  Jonson's 

pre-eminence  was  not  one  which  extended  to  both  branches 

of  the  regular  drama,  although-it  is  true  that  he  essayed 

AcAuBt-      them  both  with  equally  indomitable  determination.     But 

'j^^nand  '^'^  achievements  in  tragedy — the  branch  of  our  dramatic 

hitmnUm-  literature  in  this  period  on  which  I  will  first  touch — fell 

^^n^      short  of  the  highest  success.     Such  as  they  are,  his  tragic 

caaorsiH     efforts,  together  with  those  of  Chapman  and  an  isolated 

iraJ^y        work   by   Ford,  stand   virtually  alone  in   this   period   as 

examples  of  sustained  effort  in  the  field  of  historic  tragedy 

proper,  to  which  none  of  Fletcher's  or  Massinger's  plays  can 

justly  be  described  as  belonging.     But  the  merits  of  these 

creations,  varied  and  severally  interesting  as  they  are,  failed 

to  secure  vitality  to  one  of  tiie  noblest  of  English  dramatic 

growths.    The  excursions  made  by  Thomas  Heywood  and 

others  into  the  still  popular  domain  of  the  Chronicle  History 

were  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  artistic  progress*. 

'  See  SucklJD^B  A  Stsaions  of  tin  Potlt. 

*  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  quite  exceptional 
instances  of  plays  treating  themes  of  recent  or  contemporary  foreign  hisloiy 
(see  under  Massingtr  and  Glapihonu').—la   September,    ifioa,  the  afore- 
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With  the  great  body  of  the  dramatists  of  this  and  the  next  Hiuont 
period  tragedy  had  passed  into  a  phase  where  its  interest  ^^^ 
depends  mainly  upon  its  ^tuations,  where  novelty  is  there-  /or  «.- 
fore  a   necessary   ingredient  in   the  plot,  and  where   the  ^^ 
primary  task  of  the  dramatist  lies  in  the  skilful  and  effective  ami 'tragi- 
use   of   incident     The   romantic   tragedies   and    so-called  *"'*^- 
tragi-comedies  •  which  crowd  our  literature  from  Dekker  to 
Fletcher,  and  from  Webster  to  Shirley,  together  constitute 
a  growth   so  exuberant   as  at   first  sight  to   fill  us   with 
astonishment.     The  sources  from  which  tbeir  subjects  were   Varittyof 
derived   had  constantly  increased   in  number  and  variety,  ^'^v^ts; 
Besides   Italian,   French,  and   Spanish   fiction,  ordinal   or 
translated — a  storehouse  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
a  variety  of  writers   ranging  from   Cervantes  to   Honor^ 
d'Urf^ — and  in  addition  to  such  native  literary  sources  as 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  the   contemporary   foreign   drama,  and 
the  Spanish  in  particular,  offered  occasional  opportunities 
for   resort.     And,  over  and  above  these,  a  new  series  of 
materials  was  at  hand,  since  our  dramatists  had  begun  to 
r^^rd  events  and  episodes  of  English  domestic  life  as  fit 
subjects  for  tragic  treatment.     Domestic  tragedy  of  this 
description  was  indeed  no  novelty  on  the  English  sta^ ; 
Shakspere  himself  may  not  improbably  have  touched  with 
his  master-hand  more  than   one  effort  of  the  kind ;    but 
Thomas   Heywood   may   be   regarded    as    the    first   who 
achieved   any  work   of  considerable  literary  value   in   this 
field,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Middleton  and  many 
others.     Yet  in  contrast  to  this  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  and  mm- 
consequent    apparent    variety   of  themes,  the    number  of  a^J^To/ 
motives  of  which — at  least  as  a  rule — the  tragic  drama  of  "•«*«. 
this  period  made  use  was  comparatively  small  and  limited. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  subjects  to  be  found 

menlioned  Duke  or  Stettin  saw  on  a  London  stage  a  'comedy'  on  the 
capture  of  Stuhlweisaenburg  by  the  Turks,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Christians  {Diary,  p.  6). 

'  The  sense  in  which  this  tenn  is  generally  used  in  literary  crilicUin  i* 
that  of  plays  freely  mingling  tragic  and  comic  scenes,  characters  and  interest; 
but  the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  employed  by  the  dramatists 
of  this  period  is  that  of  a  play  serious  in  its  main  interest  but  ending 
happily. 
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in  the  tragic  dramas  of  such  writers  as  Marston,  Webster, 
Fletcher,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  an  impression  of  sameness  is 
undeniably  left  upon  us  by  a  continuous  perusal  of  their 
works.  This  impression  is  lai^ely,  though  not  wholly, 
attributable  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  motives 
— such  as  politic  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy,  absolute  female 
devotion,  unbridled  masculine  passion — in  plays  of  which 
the  time  and  locality  are  so  infinitely  various.  Another 
Excisi  of  cause  leading  to  the  same  result  is  the  want  of  moderation 
f""^"'  which  these  dramatists  and  their  contemporaries  habitually 
exhibit  in  the  treatment  of  the  passions  employed  by  them 
as  favourite  motives  in  the  conduct  of  their  tragic  actions. 
A  distinguished  critic'  has  remarked  with  incontestable 
truth— although  it  is  obvious  how  easily  the  observation  lends 
itself  to  dangerous  misinterpretation — that  '  passions  only 
vary  and  differ  from  one  another  when  they  are  moderated  ; 
it  is  then  that  each  has  its  own  language  and  gesture  ;  it  is 
then  that  they  interest  by  their  diversity.  When  they  are 
excessive,  they  become  uniform ;  and  exoneration,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  way  of  bringing  a  passion  into  greater 
relief,  in  fact  effaces  and  destroys  it.'  Not  all  the  tragic 
poets  of  this  period  are  in  the  same  measure  amenable  to 
this  charge  ;  and  in  Webster,  and  in  Ford  more  especially, 
the  sameness  of  exaggerated  passion  is  broken  by  those 
marvellously  sudden  and  subtle  touches  through  which  their 
tragic  genius  creates  its  most  striking  effects.  Nor  will  the 
tendency  to  excess  of  passion  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
undoubtedly  exhibit  be  confounded  with  their  distinctive 
power  of  sustaining  tenderly  pathetic  characters  and  situa- 
tions, in  a  degree  unequalled  by  the  creations  of  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  Massinger's  dignity  of  sentiment  and 
Shirley's  gift  of  poetic  illustration  come  less  into  question 
here,  since  these  qualities,  though  respectively  among  the 
most  salient  characteristics  of  these  writers,  bear  less  directly 
upon  their  general  conception  of  the  purposes  and  effects  of 
DisHtKiiv  tragic  art.  The  features  common  to  the  generality  of  the 
f«mft  aid  romantic  tragedies  of  this  period  (as  we  may  fairly  call  them 
■  See  the  chapMr  Dt  rimoHim  DramttUqu*  ia  SL-Hbtc  Girardin's  Coi4rs 
4*  Uitiraturt  Draimtigue,  voL  i.  p.  8, 
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in  a  body)  are,  on  the  one  hand,  ingenuity  in  the  choice  and  cominoK 
facility  in  the  construction  of  plots,  a  command  of  incident  %^'a,^ 
which  our  earlier  drama  had  never  approached,  a  flow  of  iragtdusof 
impassioned  diction  capable  of  sustaining  actions  both  long  ""'P*"^ 
and  full — but,  on  the  other,  a  certain  poverty  in  the  choice  of 
motives  (such  as  cannot  be  gainsaid  on  a  comparison  from 
this  point  of  view  of  Shakspere's  successors  with  Shakspere 
himself},  a  monotony  of  pitch  in  the  treatment  of  different 
kinds  of  passions,  and — it  must  be  added — a  sameness  in  the 
constant  use  of  particular  devices  in  the  conduct  of  dramatic 
plots  ^. 

In  comedy,  the  genius  and  the  insight  of  Jonson  had  Eiampla 
pointed  the  way  to  a  steady  and  legitimate  advance.     His  ^5^ 
theory  of  '  humours,'  translated  into  the  language  of  dra-  spert  m 
matic  art,  signified  a  recognition  of  the  paramount  impor-  ■''• 

tance  attaching  in  the  comic  drama  to  the  production  of 
distinctive  human  types.   If  appeal  is  made  to  the  experience 
of  the  comic  drama  and  of  comic  fiction  in  the  history  of 
the  world  at  lat^e,  the  sources  open  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
creative  power  may  fairly  be  held  inexhaustible.     Jonson — 
and  Shakspere — had  therefore,  while  showing  the  way,  by 
no  means  simultaneously  closed  the  gate  in  this  field  of  art 
upon  their  contemporaries  and  successors.     Yet  in  this,  the 
most   interesting  field   of  the   comic    dramatist's   labours, 
Jonson's  fellows  or  followers  only  now  and  then  produced 
individual  dramatic  tigrures  rivallii^  those  invented  by  him, 
while  in  copiousness  and  variety  his  gallery  of  types  as 
a  whole  remained  unapproached.     In  return,  the  favourite  Comiciyfta 
types  of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to  which  Dekker,  Marston  and  "{i^^^^" 
Chapman   had  indisputably,  though  in  no  large  measure,  aninta, 
added  others  of  their  own,  were  elaborated  with  incessant  '^^g'"' 
zeal   and   remarkable  effect  by  their  contemporaries  and  addtd. 
successors.     After  a  very  different  fashion   from  that   in 

'  In  comedy  Chapman  had  (see  his  May-Day)  at  an  early  point  in  this 
period  (itiit)  condemned  ■  transfonnancea  '  as  '  the  stale  refuge  of  miserable 
Poets ' ;  but  there  was  one  transfurmance — by  means  of  doublet  aad  hose — 
or  which  neither  English  tragedy  nor  English  comedy  ever  tired,  and  which 
they  leli  lo  future  generations  of  dramatists  as  a  heritage  of  doubtful  valu^ 
notwithstanding  the  consecration  which  it  bad  received  from  its  use  by 
Shakspere  and  in  an  early  master-piece  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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which  the  Roman  comedians  reiterated  the  ordinary  ty^s 
of  the  New  Comedy,  the  inexhaustible  verve  of  Middleton, 
the  fresh  naturalness  of  Heywood,  the  gay  facility  of 
Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of  Field,  and  the  ready 
versatility  of  Shirley — to  cite  no  further  names— mirrored 
in  innumerable  pictures  of  contemporary  life  the  undying 
Progrtssin  foibles  and  follies  of  mankind.  As  comedians  of  manners 
'^^'f^  more  than  one  of  these  surpassed  the  old  master,  not 
indeed  in  conscientiousness  and  correctness  of  detail,  but  in 
lightness  accompanied  by  sureness  of  touch ;  while  in  the 
construction  of  plots  the  access  of  abundant  new  materialsi 
and  the  superior  elasticity  in  treatment  which  inevitably 
accompanies  an  artistic  growth  commending  itself  so  easily 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  patrons,  likewise  enabled  these 
writers  to  maintain  what  may  I  think  be  described  as  an 
uninterrupted  advance.  Thus,  without  any  wish  to  lose  sight 
of  the  vices  and  defects  which  the  comedy  of  this  period 
left  to  be  aggravated  by  its  successor,  our  comic  drama 
from  Jonson  to  Shirley  may  be  asserted  to  remain  unsur- 
passed as  a  comedy  of  manners,  while  as  a  comedy  of 
character  it  at  least  defies  comparison  with  any  other 
preceding  or  contemporaneous  growth  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. Its  weaknesses,  like  those  of  every  literary  movement 
which  suffers  from  fulness  of  blood,  are  most  grievously 
apparent  in  the  main  body  of  its  inferior  writers,  who  but 
rarely  schooled  themselves  with  care,  like  honest  Brome,  into 
a  judicious  knowledge  of  their  own  capacities ;  but  what- 
ever examples  may  be  chosen  purposely  or  at  hap- 
hazard to  illustrate  the  continuous  decline  of  our  comic 
drama,  it  cannot,  even  within  the  limits  which  it  had  failed 
materially  to  enlarge,  be  justly  said  to  have  exhausted  its 
vitality  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution. 
Tilt  Pas-  To  the  subsidiary  developement  of  the  Pastoral  Drama 
'^^^  and  to  the  hybrid  growth  of  the  Masque  I  need  not  here 
and  tht  return.  In  both  of  these  species,  many  of  our  dramatists 
Mas^Hf.  found  special  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  those  lyrical 
giflis,  which  in  the  regular  drama  likewise  occasionally 
Vint  shine  forth  with  a  brilliant  or  a  softly  subdued  light.  On 
the  general  subject  of  the  progress  of  English  dramatic 
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versification  in  this  period  much  light  has  been  thrown  by- 
recent  research ;  but  the  time  has  perhaps  hardly  arrived 
for  a  comparative  survey  which  should  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  the  earlier  Stuart  drama.  Yet  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  feature  of  our 
dramatic  literature  in  which  the  individuality  of  particular 
writers  so  distinctly  asserts  itself,  even  under  the  controlling 
influence  of  generally  prevalent  usages  and  tendencies.  We 
can  hardly,  e.g.  conceive  of  Fletcher  adopting  any  form  of 
blank-verse  except  that  which  he  made  his  own,  and  which 
seems  almost  as  truly  a  part  of  him  as  his  fluid  morality ; 
or  of  Massii^er  modifying  the  versification  of  Fletcher 
in  any  other  way  than  that  which  actoally  commended 
itself  to  his  practice,  and  which  harmonises  so  well  with  the 
sententious  deposition  of  his  mind.  In  the  later  dramatists 
of  this  period  less  mannerism  of  versification  is  perceptible 
than  in  some  of  tbe  earlier ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  precisely  in  those  writers  who  like  Shirley  show  tbe 
fullest  sense  of  the  value  of  their  art,  may  be  found  the  most 
abundant  evidence  of  care  for  its  outward  form.  The 
inferior  dramatists  of  the  close  of  Charles  I's  reign  incline 
to  a  looseness  of  versification  which  shows  how  easily  fami- 
liarity passes  into  contempt,  and  how  want  of  character 
is  apt  to  reflect  itself  even  in  the  mere  externals  of  artistic 
composition.  Prose  had  been  conquered  for  the  drama  in  andprote 
an  earlier  period ;  nothing  was  needed  on  this  head  but  to  ]^^^ 
maintain  an  established  right;  and  this  was  not  likely  iHmthino/ 
to  be  relinquished  by  comedy.  Obvious  causes  prevented  "^P*'*^- 
dramatic  prose  from  adopting  the  peculiar  structure  and 
colouring  which  characterise  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
political  and  religious  writing  and  oratory  of  the  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condensed  and  pregnant  phraseoli^y 
of  the  stage,  as  specially  developed  under  the  influence  of 
Jonsonian  comedy  of  character,  had  a  close  affinity  with 
the  sententious  style  that  dignifies  the  essay — and  char- 
acter— literature  of  the  age  of  Overbury,  Earle,  and  Bacon, 
causing  much  of  it  to  fall  upon  our  ears  like  reminiscences 
of  the  Elisabethan  drama. 

One  word  may  be  permitted  in  conclusion,  as  we  take  CmkIuswm. 
T» 
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leave  of  the  cluster  of  names,  great  and  small,  which  the 
annals  of  our  dramatic  literature  have  preserved  to  us 
as  those  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries  and  more  im- 
mediate successors.  With  him,  these  men  shared  the 
effects  of  the  electrical  contact  between  mind  and  mind — 
often  between  genius  and  genius — and  the  impulse  b^otten 
of  it  towards  creative  activity.  Like  him,  and  like  his 
predecessors,  they  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  their 
times,  while  many  of  them  could  not  but  be  affected  by 
the  examples  of  those  who  were  their  masters  as  well  as 
their  fellows.  They  cannot  therefore  be  fully  understood 
or  duly  valued  as  writers,  unless  accoimt  is  taken  of  their 
connexion  with  one  another,  with  their  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  and  with  Shakspere  himself;  and  to  become 
familiar  with  them  individually  is  but  part  of  the  task  of 
such  as  desire  to  estimate  them  justly.  But  the  conscientious 
study  of  individual  genius  is  the  beginning,  as  the  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  it  is  the  end,  of  literary  criticism.  '  We 
wish,'  Lessing  makes  his  epigrams  say  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-poets, '  to  be  less  praised  and  more  diligently 
read.'  The  meed  of  popular  fame  may  safely  be  left  to 
adjust  itself;  the  task  of  the  student  of  literature  is 
to  examine  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  have  trust  in  the 
light  which,  all  in  good  time,  will  make  clear  to  him 
the  difference  between  genius  and  its  accidents. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LATER  STUART  DRAMA. 

The  fatal  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  beanng^  Tht  aiagt 
date  September  2,  1642,  had,  as  has  been  seen  ^,  proclaimed  c™^^ 
the  absolute  cessation  of  all  stage-plays   during  the  con-  prnoJ 
tinuance  of  'these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of  humiliation.' 
Once  more  bishops  and  players  were  fellows  *,  as  in  the  old 
Mar-prelate  days ;  but  this  time  Martin  had  the  upper  hand. 
Many  actors  and  playwrights  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
royal  cause  in  the  field,  where  one  of  them  at  least  sacrificed 
his  life  ^.    A  single  actor  alone  is  known  to  have  chosen  the 
side  of  the   Parliament,  professed  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
and  settled  as  a  tradesman  in  the  City, '  within  the  territory 
of  Father  Calamy*.'     Some  of  the  players  whose  occupa- 
tion at  home  was  gone  may  have  tried  their  fortunes  abroad' ; 

'  Alt*,  p.  347. 

*    '  But  Times  are  changed ;  and  it  is  worth  our  note, 
Bishops  and  Players  both  suffer'd  in  one  vate.' 
Alexander  Brome,  Ufum  Ihi  iHginioia  Comtdits  of  Mr.  Richatd  Bromt. 
(R.  Brome's  Woris,  vol.  i,  p,  viii) 

*  See  Hugh  Pelen'  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  death  at  the 
taking  of  Basing  House  (October  14,  1645)  of  *  Robinson,  the  pUyer,  who, 
a  little  before  the  storm,  was  known  to  be  nocking  and  scorning  the  Parlia- 
ment.' (Collier,  vol.  iii.  p.  479,  where  this  personage  is  identified  with 
William  Robins  or  Robinson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Queen  Anne's 
Company  in  1619)- — A  tract  published  at  Christmas,  1649-3,  and  cited  by 
Collier,  vol,  ii.  p.  39,  observes  that  'if  either  the  Court  play-writers  be 
conunanded  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or  the  City  Scripture  readers  be  com- 
manded to  write  plays — this,  as  it  would  much  advantage  our  part,  so 
would  it  much  disadvantage  the  King's  ;  for,  as  by  it  we  should  gain  a  new 
place  of  edifying,  so  Captain  Trigg,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  which  arc 
DOW  in  service,  would  doubtlessly  relum  to  their  callings,  and  much  lessen 
the  King's  army,' 

'  Wright's  Hisloria  Histriottka. 

■  The  probability  that  some  English  acton  during  this  period  attempted 
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upon  those  who  lingered  on  in  the  familiar  London  haunts 
the  hand  of  power,  and  often  no  doubt  the  pressure  of  want, 
lay  heavy' ;  and  if  their  voices  were  not  altogether  mute, 
their  complaints  could  be  addressed  to  an  imaginary  tribunal 
only  ^.  The  Parliamentary  Ordinance  of  September  2, 1 64a, 
continued  in  force  till,  in  1647,  the  war  was  considered  virtu- 
ally at  an  end ;  but  the  spirit  of  reprobation  of  theatrical 
entertainments  survived  it,  and  on  July  17, 1647,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  renewed  the  Ordinance,  fixing  January  i  fol- 
lowing as  the  date  of  its  expiration  ^  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  renewal  had  been  in  part  provoked  by  occa- 
sional attonpts  at  dramatic  entertainments  of  one  kind  or 
another  ;  the  only  infraction  of  it  of  which  we  have  distinct 
notice  was  a  performance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
A  King  and  No  King,  at  Salisbury  Court,  which  was 
promptly  stopped  by  the  sheriffs,  who  arrested  <Mie  of  the 
pla3'ers — apparently  some  time  In  1647  *.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, had  n^lected  to  provide  for  a  second  renewal  of  the 
Ordinance,  when  January,  1648,  came  round ;  and  several 
theatres  promptly  opened  their  doors  to  large  audiences.  At 
one  of  these  houses — the  Fortune — not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  coaches  set  down  visitors  on  a  single  day ;  at 
another — the  Red   Bull — Beaumont  and   Fletcher's    Wit 

to  earn  a  living  by  perfomances  on  the  Conlinenl.  u  supported  hy  the 
circumstance  that  an  En^ish  comedian  is  mentioned  at  Vienna  in  1654. 
See  Kany'an,  Abraham  a  Senda  Clara,  p.  113,  noU. 

'  John  Lowin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  King's  Company  with 
Shakspere,  is  said  in  the  Uislotia  Histrionica  to  have  'in  his  latter  days  kept 
an  inn  (the  Three  Pigeons)  at  Brentlbrd,  where  he  dyed  very  old  .  .  .  and 
his  poverty  was  as  great  as  hia  age.'  The  date  of  bis  death  appears  to  have 
been  1659, 

'  See   Tilt  Actors'  Reinonstratia  of  January,  1643  (printed  af.  Hazlitt, 

'    K.^,  pp.  asgstqi-),  where  a  complaint  is  preferred  to  'great  Phoebus'  and 

the  '  Sacred  Sisters,'  that  stage-plays  are  prohibited,  while '  the  exercise  at 

the  Beares  ColJedge  and  the  motions  of  the  Puppets'  are  'still  in  force  and 

vigour.' 

•  Gardiner,  History  efihi  Gnat  Civil  War,  voL  iii.  p.  307. 

•  See  Fleay,  History  o/l/U  Slagt,  p.  365,  Collier,  as  is  there  pointed  out, 
gives  two  dates  for  this  occurrence,  1664  [voL  ii.  p.  37)  and  1647  (A.  p.  40). 
Hr.  Fleay  thinks  it '  must  have  been  a  performance,  in  1647,  by  a  scratch  com- 
pany made  up  of  those  members  of  the  King's  men  and  Beeslon's  boys  who 
were  in  that  year  coKiperating  in  the  publication  of  the  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.' 
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witkeut  Money  was  performed  ^ ;  at  a  third — ^tbe  Cockpit — 
the  representation  of  Fletcher's  The  Bloody  Brother  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  the 
actors  were  temporarily  imprisoned  ^.  The  wrath  of  Par- 
liament having  been  thus  thoroughly  aroused,  a  final  Ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  it  on  February  11,  authorising  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Sheriffs  to  puU 
down  all  stage-galleries,  seats  and  boxes,  and  publicly  to 
fiog  all  actors  and  compel  them  to  enter  into  recognisances 
'  never  to  act  or  play  any  plays  or  interludes  any  more,  on 
pain  of  being  dealt  with  as  incorrigible  rogues.'  All  the 
moneys  collected  at  surreptitious  performances  were  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  a  tine  of  five  shillings 
imposed  upon  every  one  found  present  as  a  spectator  on  such 
an  occasion  '.  One  or  two  interventions  of  force  were  still 
required  in  order  to  suppress  the  incorrigible  vitality  of 
the  theatre;  even  after  September  18  of  the  same  year  a 
Provost-Marshal  had  been  appointed  to  seize  ballad-singers 
and  suppress  stage-plays*.  But  upon  the  whole  the  policy 
of  complete  repression  proved  for  a  time  effective. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  drama  had  not  calculated  upon  an 
elasticity,  which  it  had  exhibited  under  worse  oppression 
than  theirs.  Dancing  had  been  prohibited  by  no  Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance  ;  and  where,  in  those  spheres  of  society 
which  had  favoured  masques  at  least  as  much  as  plays, 
the  slighter  dramatic  form  was  still  in  occasional  request, 
a  taste  for  the  more  substantial  was  unlikely  to  have  been 
entirely  lost*.  Upon  the  lower  orders  the  drama  contrived 
to  retain  a  hold  by  means  of  the  performance,  under  various 
pretexts,   of  comic   scenes  or  episodes  derived — since   of 

1  Gardiner,  «.  i.,  p.  308.  *  Haloria  HistnoHica. 

'  Gu-diner,  w.  a., ;  cf.  Collier,  voL  ii.  p.  43 ;  Hazlitt,  p.  66. 

*  Collier,  pp.  45-7.  Tbe  dates  of  the  iotermpted  performances  in  qnestton 
were  December  09,  1648,  at  Salisbui;  Court,  and  December  ao,  1649,  at 
the  Red  Bull 

'  Tbe  Inas  of  Court  had  long  been  among  the  homes  of  the  drama.  In 
November,  1651,  a  masque  was  presented  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  the  pro- 
ceedings being  opened  with  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  sung  by  the  Benchers  ia 
the  Hall ;  after  which,  having  drunk  a  cup  of  hypocras,  they  retired  to  their 
chambers,  and— to  speak  profanely — the  fun  began.  (Gardiner,  Hisloty  of 
iht  CommonmtUth  and  ProtKlonUt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 1,  la.) 
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adaptation  there  could  not  be  much  question — from  extant 
plays.  These  representations  are  said  to  have  occasionally 
taken  place  at  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  but  must  for  the  most 
part  have  been  confined  to  extemporised  st^es  at  fairs  in 
town  or  country.  Many  of  these  farces  or '  drolls '  or '  droll- 
humours,'  as  they  were  called,  seem  to  have  been  contrived 
by  an  actor  of  the  name  of  Robert  Cox,  who  was  likewise 
a  principal  performer  in  them ;  but  others  were  no  doubt 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  publisher  of  a 
numerous  collection  of  them  as  '  written '  \t.e.  conveyed) 
'  I  know  not  when,  by  several  Persons,  I  know  not 
who '.' 

In  Oliver's  time  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  rigid  rules 
prohibiting  any  kind  of  dramatic  performance  could 
hardly  fail  to  ensue,  when  the  Protector  became  desirous  of 

'  See  Dyce,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  aoo ;  uid  Mr.  J,  W. 
Ebsworth'a  InlrodiKtion  to  iVtsttninsltr  DrolUriis  (1671  and  161a). — Of  one 
of  these,  entitled  Mtny  CoHcn'ls  0/  Bottom  ihi  Wttaitr,  printed  in  164^  a 
reprint  waa  edited  in  i860  by  Mr.  Hatliwell-Phillipps,  who  also  printed  in 
1B59  a  collection  of  ShaJitsptarian  I>rolls,  from  a  volume  published  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeeath  century.  Eleven  drolls  prepared  by  Robert  Cox 
were  published  in  167a.  But  the  standard  coUection  of  these  Drolls  is  the 
bookseller  Francis  Kirlcman's  publication,  which  appeared  in  167a  under 
the  title  of  TA*  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport ;  and  to  which  repeated  reference 
has  previously  been  made  in  the  present  work.  It  professes  to  contain 
a  series  of  droits  and  farces,  printed  as  they  were  acted  'in  Publique  and 
Private,  in  London  at  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  Country  at  other  Faires,  in 
Halls  and  Taverns,  on  several  Hounlebancks  Stages  at  Charing  Cross, 
Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  and  other  places,  by  several  Stroleing  PUyers,  Fools 
and  Fidlen,  and  the  Hounlebancks  Zanies,  with  Loud  Laughter  and  great 
Applause.*  The  Preface,  which  is  signed  by  the  readers'  'old  Servant,' 
H.  Harsh,  describes  these  drolls  as  '  Rump  Drolls,'  ■'.  /.  as  acted  in  the  time 
of  the  Rump  Parliament;  and  from  a  passage  in  Ludlow's  Mtmars,  the 
reference  to  which  I  have  mislaid,  I  conclude  that  in  the  F^iritan  age  the 
word  'to  droll 'was  used  as  a  synonym  for 'to  act.'  (For  the  earlier  use  of 
■droll'  and  'drollery'  as  equivalent  to  'puppet'  and  'puppet-show,'  see 
Nares, »,  ».) — Kirkman's  collection  includes  several  scenes  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays,  one  from  Hamltt  ('The  Grave-Hakera'),  one  from 
Tht  Akktmist,  one  from  Shirley's  Lovt  Tricks,  Sec. ;  the  choice  bang  mani- 
festly iletennined  by  the  thought  of  what  would  be  likely  to  please  an  audience 
of  the  least  refined  sort.  Others  (the  series  comprising  5i>H/i!rA»(  llit  Smit/i, 
ButHpkiH,  SimpkiH,  Hobbinaf,  and  Swabbtr)  appear  to  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  Robert  Cox,  who  is  said  to  have  been  irresistible 
wben  he  appeared  as  Young  Simpleton '  with  a  great  piece  of  Bread  and 
Butter,'  complaining  that  a  man  cannot  be  left  undisturbed  to  'eat  a  little 
bit  for  his  After-noon's  Lunchin.' 
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attracting  the  goodwill  of  the  moderate  party ;  nor  was  it  in 
any  case  possible  for  the  vigilanceof  authority  to  control  the 
enterprise  of  the  vagrant  drama  in  every  part  of  the  country  i. 
While  the  village  green  or  the  hall  of  the  country  mansion 
thus,  as  inthedaysoftheold  minstrels, continued  to  offer  an 
occasional  welcome  to  the  players,  they  once  more — about 
the  middle  of  the  Protectorate  period — began  to  raise  their 
heads  in  London. 

In  1656  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  through  his  influence  i/Av. 
with  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  who  a  ^^ 
few  years  previously  had  obtained  the  poet's  release  from 
the  Tower,  received  permission  to  produce,  at  'the  back 
part  of  Rutland  House '  in  Aldersgate  Street,  an  entertain- 
ment of  declamation  and  music  '  after  the  manner  (^  the 
ancients';  and  the  performance  actually  took  place  there 
on  May  21.  This  curious  substitute  for  the  real  thing — 
which  only  in  its  concluding  words  ventured  to  hint  at  the 
desirability  of  the  real  thing  itself — was  succeeded  in  the 
same  year,  and  at  the  same  place,  by  the  same  author's 

>  The  Dyce  Librar;  contains  b  pamphlet  entitled '  Tragi-Comotdia.  Being 
a  Brief  Relstion  of  the  Strange  and  Wonderfull  band  of  God  discovered  at 
Witny '  [Witney  in  Oxfordshire]  >  in  tbe  Comedy  Acted  there  Febniaiy  the 
Third,  where  then  were  some  slaine,  many  hurt,  with  severatl  other  Remark- 
able Passages.  Together  with  what  was  preached  in  three  Sermons  on 
that  occasion  ...  by  John  Rowe  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  Town  of  Witny,  Oxford,  1653.'  This  refera  to  an  accident 
which  occurred  during  the  peifonoance  of  the  play  of  Muadona  (ct  Collier, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47),  which  bad  been  previously  presented  at  several  other  countiy 
places. — In  the  Council  Order  Book,  on  the  margin  of  the  copy  of  a  letter 
prohibiting  horse-races  and  similar  pretexts  for  the  meetings  of  disaflecled 
persons  in  the  North  of  England,  Mrs.  Everett  Green  found  the  following 
mysterious  note:  'Old  Noll's  rules  to  put  down  interludes  (?)  of  the  99; 
then  to  govern  the  looth. — J.  C  See  Catmdar  1^  Stati  Poptra,  Domtstk, 
1654,  Pnfaa,  p  xxi  and  p.  346,  Mof£ 

'  The  entertainment  (printed  in  D'Avenanfs  DramaHe  WoHa,  vol  iii) 
began  with  a  '  concert  of  instrumental  music'  Next  follows  an  argumenta- 
tive dialogue  between  'Diogenes,  the  cynic'  and  'Aristophanes  the  poet' 
sitting  'in  two  gilded  rostras'on  the  subject  of  public  amusements — especially 
the  diversions  of  music  and  sceneiy.  The  curtains  having  been  closed, 
more  instrumental  and  vocal  mu»c  ensued.  To  this  succeeds  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Parisian  and  a  Londoner,  clad  'in  the  livery-robes  of  both  cities,' 
concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  Paris  or  London.  The  Londoner's  harangue 
was  prefaced  by  '  a  concert  of  mu»c,  imitating  the  waits  of  London.' 
This  Dialogue,  which  possesses  some  antiquarian  interest,  closes  with  asong, 
of  which  the  £rst  vene  runs  as  follows : 
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Siege  of  Rhodes,  '  made  a  Representation  by  the  Art  of 
Prospective  in  Scenes,  and  the  Story  sung  in  Recitative 
Mustek,'  which  was  published,  apparently  on  September  39, 
1656,  with  a  Preface  dated  on  the  previous  August  17,  but 
without  a  dedication.  It  had  been  communicated  by  the 
author  '  hot  from  the  press '  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
whom  D'Avenant  declares  to  be  his  '  supreme  judge," 
although  he  does  '  not  despair  to  have  the  honour  of 
inviting  him  to  be  a  spectator '.'  The  production  may  be 
described  as  an  epitome  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Opera 
performed  and  printed  after  the  Restoration  '.  Two  years 
later — apparently  towards  the  close  of  1658,  some  little 
time  after  Richard  Cromwell  had  succeeded  to  the  Pro- 
tectorship— D'Avenant  ventured  to  produce  at  a  public 
theatre,  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  an  entertainment 
similar  to  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  entitled  The  Cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  subject  was  chosen  with 
felicitous  audacity,  inasmuch  as  the  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  against  Spain ;  and  when,  on  December  33, 
instructions  were  issued  for  an  official  examination  of  the  poet 
and  the  actors,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  by  what  authority  it  had  been  exhibited  in  public, 

'  l^ndoQ  is  smother'd  with  sdph'rous  Sm ; 
Still  she  wears  a  black  hood  and  cloak 
Of  sea-coal  smoke. 
As  if  she  mourned  for  brewers  and  dyers. 
Chona.  But  she  is  cool'd  and  cleans'd  by  streams 
Of  flowing  and  of  ebbing  Thames.' 
Tbc  Epilogue  in  its  concluding  lines  seems,  as  already  observed,  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  intention  of  the  entertaiiunent : 

'  Perhaps,  some  were  so  cozen'd  as  to  come 
To  see  us  weave  in  the  dramatic  loom 

These  were  your  plays,  but  get  l/imt  if  you  mn.' 
Part  of  the  music  for  this  entertainment  was  written  by  Henry  Lawes,  and 
part  by  Captain  Heniy  Cook,  oritpnally  one  of  the  Children  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  afterwards  (in  the  Civil  War)  a  captain  in  the  royal  service,  and 
Master  of  the  Chapel  under  King  Charles  II.  Cook  was  one  of  the  original 
performers  in  D'Avenant's  Sugt  o/Rhodts.     He  died  in  167a, 

'  See  D'Avenant's  lelternhich  Whilelockeinsertedin  his  J/ifworio/j  under 
date  of  September  3,  1656. 

'  Vidt  infra ;  where  see  as  to  the  significance  attached  by  Drydea  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  D'Avenant's  first  opera  was  produced. 
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a  general  report  on  the  subject  of  the  acting  of  stage-plays 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  by  the  Council  of  State  \ 
The  tone  of  this  Order  suggests  its  intention,  and  in  1659 
D'Avenant  followed  up  his  production  with  yet  another  of 
the  same  kind.  The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which 
he  published  in  the  coiuse  of  the  same  year".    Thus  with 
the  aid  of  a  sister-art,  whose  co-operation  was  not  always 
to  prove  beneficial  to  it,  the  English  drama  had  boldly 
anticipated   the  political  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer 
hiding  its  head  when  that  much-desired  transaction  was 
finally  accomplished.   D'Avenant  seems,  still  at  the  Cockpit,   TJun- 
in  Drury  Lane,  to  have  prc^ressed  without  let  or  hindrance  ^^i* 
to  the  performance  of  regular  plays  of  liis  own  composi-  ikiatm, 
tion  * ;  and  very  soon  after  Monk  had  entered  London,  in 
February,  1660,  a  licence  was  obtained  from  the  General  for 
the  opening  of  this  enterprising  house  as  a  regular  theatre 
by  John  Rhodes,  a  bookseller  at  Charing  Cross,  said  to  have 
been  formerly  u^rdrobe-keeper  to  the  King's  Company  at 
Blackfriars,  who  had  doubtless  for  some  time  been  collecting 
a  company  of  old  actors  there*.     Another  gathering  of  old 
actors  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  company  at  the  Red 
Bull,  from  which  it  had  proved  so  difficult  to  oust  the  drama 
in  the  worst  days  of  oppression ;  and  a  third  began  to  act 
at  Salisbury  Court,  in  Whitefriars ".    On  August  21  King  Thtatricai 
Charles  11  issued  a  patent,  granting  to  Thomas  Killigrew*  ^S»X'" 
and  Sir  William  D'Avenant  the  right  of  '  creating '  two  «<stoni- 
companies  of  players.     A  vehement  protest  ensued  on  the 

'  See  R.W.  Lowe,  TAomu  BttUrtim,  p.  lo. 

>  Both  of  theae  pieces  were  aflerwarda  included  by  D'Aveouil  in  his 
comic  entertainment,  Tht  Ptayhoitu  to  bt  Ltl. 

'  See  the  Pnfaloty  Mtmoir  to  D'Avenant's  DmmaiU  IVotia,  p.  li.  The 
plays  were  TJu  Fair  Favouril*  (cT.  anU,  p.  173)  ;  TA*  Law  agaimt  Ijntra 
(founded  on  Mtaaun  for  Mtaaurt  and  Muth  Ado  about  Naihing,  and  rcpro. 
duced  in  i66a)  ;  Thi  Singi  (to  be  briefly  described  below),  and  T/u  Dtstraas 
(cf.  OHlf,  ib.}. 

*  Geneat,  vol.  L  p.  3«^  and  cf.  Lowe,  BHUrUm,  pp.  58-9. 

*  See  the  Order  from  Sir  Henry  Hert>ert,  dated  August  ae,  and  addressed 
to  the  actors  of  these  three  playhouses,  cited  by  Mr.  Lowe,  p.  63.  This  was 
00  the  day  before  Uie  issue  of  the  royal  patent. 

*  Dibdin,  CompliU  History  of  iJu  Slagi,  vol.  iv.  p.  03,  states  the  giant  to 
have  been  made  to  Thomas  Killigrew's  younger  brother.  Dr.  Henry 
Killigrew. 
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part  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  ;  the  Salisbury  Court  com- 
pany appears  not  to  have  immediately  stopped  its  perform- 
ances ;  and  disputes  and  difficulties  followed  which  appear 
in  October,  1660,  to  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
single  King's  Company,  consisting  of  members  of  both  the 
Red  Bull  and  the  Cockpit  Companies',  In  November, 
however,  the  two  patentees  agreed  upon  a  distinct  and 
definite  division  of  the  actors  between  the  two  companies', 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  King's  (Killigrew's)  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  (D'Avenant's)  respectively.  The  Duke 
of  York's  Company,  from  1661,  acted  at  a  house  built  for 
them  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (Portugal  Row),  and  from 
1673  in  the  magnificent  theatre  (erected  some  years  after 
D'Avenant's  death)  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on 
a  site  known  as  Dorset  Garden.  The  King's,  from  1663, 
occupied  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury  Lane,  although  the 
house  waa  not  yet  called  by  that  historic  name.  The 
further  changes  which  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period  treated  of  in  these  volumes  I  cannot  here  pursue '. 
In  reference,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
the  English   stage,  and  to  the  corresponding   fertility  of 

>  Dibdin,  K.  s.,  p.  68.  *  lb.  p.  73. 

*  It  taay,  however,  be  convenient  to  state  in  >  note  that  the  compaiiies 
were  afterwards,  by  agreement,  amalgamated  (from  1683)  ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  movement  among  the  actors  which  batt  the  sympathy  of  the 
public,  against  the  aelfish  policy  of  the  patentees,  ■  royal  licence  was  in 
1695  with  characteristic  good  sense  granted  by  WiiliBm  HI  to  the  Company 
which  henceforth  peribrmed  at  the  Tennis  Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  1705; 
And  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Company  migrated  to  a  new  house  in  Covent  Garden 
in  1733.  A  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fielda — Bfterwards  rendered  famous  by 
the  first  appearance  of  Garrick — seems  to  have  led  a  Gtful  existence  from 
1799  or  t73a ;  and  the  number  of  London  theatres  might  have  fiuther 
increased  even  then — for  there  is  no  limit  to  human  hopefulness  in  this 
branch  of  speculation — had  not  the  famous  Act  of  1737  deprived  the  Crown 
of  the  power  of  licensing  any  further  theatres.  In  my  text  I  have  largely 
availed  myself  of  the  admirable  account  by  Hr.  Lowe,  who  has  corrected 
Genest's  mistaken  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  Pepys.  Pepys'  Diary, 
from  which  the  data  as  to  plays  have  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in 
the  volume  already  repeatedly  cited,  remains  of  course  the  standard  authority 
as  to  the  history  of  the  Restoration  stage ;  for  details  as  to  the  concluding 
part  of  the  period  here  treated  the  reader  may  resort  to  Genest,  vols,  i  and  ii, 
Dibdin,  vol.  iv,  the  Introduction  to  Baker's  Biographia  Dramalica,  and  the 
amusing  and  often  instructive  narrative  of  CoUey  Gibber  in  his  Apoio^. 
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our  dramatic  literature  in  tbe  period  immediately  ensuing 
upon  the  Restoration,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  a  rule  with  the  rival  companies 
that  neither  should  ever  attempt  a  play  acted  by  the  other^. 
Thus  a  sentiment  superior  to  that  of  direct  personal  rivalry  Fhuridi' 
came  to  animate  the  efforts  of  the  brilliant  talents  which  at  ^^^ 
this  time  illustrated  the  English  stage  ;  for  though  old  play-  A4aHqf 
goers  remained  to  uphold  the  memories  of  the  past  *,  there  "'™'*'" 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  actor's  art  had  never  previously 
flourished  in  England  as  It  did  in  the  days  of  Betterton  and 
his  contemporaries.  The  sunshine  neither  of  royal  nor  of 
popular  favour  was  now  wanting  to  the  players ;  and  if  they 
basked  in  it  rather  too  consciously,  a  profession  which  had 
suffered  so  cruelly  might  be  held  to  possess  a  claim  to  some 
measure  of  indulgence  *,  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  from 
the  Restoration  onwards  women's  parts  were  invariably  acted 
by  women — an  innovation  which  in  this  period  led  to  con- 
sequences for  the  social  history  of  the  stage  on  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell,  but  which  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  gave  an  important  fresh  impulse  to  the  efforts  of  the 
theatre  *. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  period  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  theatres.     The  love  of  the  drama  had  been  to 

»  Gibber's  Apology,  p.  ^^  (second  edition). 

■  See  the  companson  of  the  old  and  the  Restoration  actors  in  Wright's 
Hislona  HisMontca. 

*  As  eariy  as  February  93,  l€6i,  Pepys  remarks :  ■  I  see  the  gillants  do 
begin  to  be  tyred  with  the  vanity  and  pride  of  the  theatre  actors,  who  are 
indeed  grown  very  proud  and  rich.' 

'  So  Gibber  very  justly  observes  in  his  Apology,  p.  76. — Not  a  few  of  the 
actresses  of  this  period — Mrs.  Bracegirdie,  Mrs.  Barry  and  others — were 
unmislakeably  distinguished  artists  as  well  as  beautiful  women. — The  in- 
novation of  women  acting  female  parts  was  soon  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  utterly  vicious  practice — from  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
stage  will  never  wholly  rid  itself— of  Ibeir  occasionally  performing  male 
characters.  See  Dryden's  Prologue  to  Tht  Ttmptat.  In  167a  (probably)  the 
male  characters  in  Diyden's  Tht  Maidttt  Quttn  seem  to  have  been  performed 
by  women.  Other  plays,  among  them  Thomas  Killigrew's  Tht  Parson's 
Wtdding,  are  stated  in  the  Haloria  Histrionica  to  have  in  this  period  been 
acted  '  all  by  women.'— As  to  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  actresses 
on  the  English  stage  ef.  attlr,  pp.  248,  353.— It  may  be  added  that  the  '  lady- 
actors'  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II  probably  surpassed  their  predecessors  both 
in  enthusiasm  and  in  lalenL  See  Waller's  Prologvt  fir  Iht  Lady-Adot3 
(Bell's  edition  of  Waller's  Potms,  p.  aai). 
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some  extent  kept  alive  by  means  more  legitimate  than  the 
surreptitious  performance  of  mutilated  plays,  and  appealing 
more  forcibly  to  the  sympathies  of  those  classes  upon  which 
the  prospects  of  a  future  revival  of  our  dramatic  literature  in 
the  main  depended.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  drama  and 
its  patrons — '  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath 
been  so  much  out-acted  '^-one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
pre-Restoration  dramatists  besought  the  public  to  turn  to 
the  pageg  of  the  most  popular  among  his  predecessors, 
whose  works  were  now — in  1647 — first  brought  before  the 
reader  in  a  collected  form '.  Shirley,  moreover,  published 
several  of  his  own  plays  during  the  period  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  theatres  *.  A  poet  widely  different  in  tone  and 
talent,  but  whose  name  is  preserved  from  oblivion  by  a  touch 
of  originality  in  his  most  characteristic  productions*,  was 
Francis  Quarles,  who  after  accompanying  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  to  Heidelberg  in  1613,  and  in  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  sturdily  upholdii^  the  royal  cause  till  his  death 
in  1644,  left  behind  him  a  comedy,  Tke  Virgin  Widou\ 
privately  acted  at  Chelsea  and  published  in  1649.  This 
effort,  termed  by  Langbaine  an  innocent,  inoffensive  play, 
appears  to  have  been  both  his  first  and  his  only  contribution 
to  the  drama.  Several  dramatists  of  the  younger  generation 
likewise  showed  signs  of  not  despairii^  of  their  art.  The  in- 
defatigable and  irrepressible  D'Avenant — to  whom  much 
should  be  forgiven  for  his  valiant  adherence  to  an  apparently 
hopeless  cause — in  1643  and  1649  published  two  of  his 
plays  (significantly  enough,  without  the  usual  commen- 
datory  verses)   which  had   already  been  acted,   but   not 

■  See  Shirley's  Preface  to  the  Folio  (1647)  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher, 

•  Cf.  ohU,  pp.  93-3 ;  and  E>yce's  Skirl^,  vol.  i,  Introduction,  p.  li. 

*  Quarles  connects  bimselfby  his  famous  Embltnts  with  ■  curious  element 
in  our  older  dramatic  literature  icf.  anli,  vol.  ii.  p.  985).  By  the  post-Restora- 
tion dramatists  this  volume  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  old- 
fashioned  book  of  sober  diversion  ;  see  Soutfaeme's  Thi  Maid's  Last  Praytr 
(act  iii.  SG.  i),  and  I  think  I  have  met  vvith  a  simitar  passage  in  one  of 
Steele's  comedies.  But  Quarles'  Virgitt  Widow  cannot  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  Restoration  period  ;  since  one  of  the  most  famous  peissages  in  Tht 
Rehtarsal  (the  soliloquy  of  Volscius  with  one  boot  on  and  the  other  off) 
appears  to  have  been  written  partly  in  ridicule  of  a  passage  in  Quarles'  play. 
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printed^.  Thomas  Killigrew'  and  his  brother  Henry's' 
juvenile  play,  The  Conspiracy,  was  republished  in  1653  under 
the  title  of  Pallantus  and  Ettdcra  *. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate  SIR  ASTON  swAaion 
Cokavne'  (to  allow  him  the  title  of  hia  disputed  f;"^^ 
baronetcy)  published  two  plays,  one  of  which,  although  1684I. 
by  no  means  original,  k  not  devoid  of  merit.  Few  men 
in  his  age  made  greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  to  which 
on  political  and  on  religious  grounds  he  stedfastly  ad- 
hered ;  yet  after  the  Restoration  he  had  to  sell  both 
his  Derbyshire  and  his  Warwickshire  estates,  and  died 
a  ruined  man  in  lodgings  at  Derby.  The  vanity  which  led 
Sir  Aston  Cokayne  to  boast  of  his  intimacy  with  Jonson, 
Masdi^er,  and  other  of  the  poets  of  Jonson's  later  days, 
will  therefore  not  be  visited  on  him  severely.  His  own 
productions  included,  besides  the  translation  of  an  Italian 
prose  romance,  Dianea,  by  the  Venetian  Giovanni  Francisco 
Loredano  {1654),  a  collection  of  Small  Poems  {1658), 
among  which  a  place  was  found  for  a  Masque  presented 
at  Brethie  in  Derbyshire  before  the  author's  kinsman,  the 
first  Earl  of  Chesterfield',  re-printed  as  A  Chain  of 
Golden  Poems  (1659)  with  the  author's  two  comedies. 
Of  these  The  Obstinate  Lady  had  previously  (1659)  ap- 
peared in  a  surreptitious  impression ;  it  is  a  romantic 
comedy  in  the  style  of  the  pre-Revolution  period,  written 
like  most  of  the  contemporary  pieces  of  the  same  class, 

'  Tlu  VnJmUmait  Lovtra  and  Los*  and  Honour  (cf.  amtt,  p.  173). 
'  Cf.  antt,  p.  165. 

*  Dr.  Ueniy  Killigrew,  Bllenrard*  Master  of  the  Savoy,  who  died  in  1700. 
<  This  play  was  afterwards  adapted  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley  under  the  title 

of  Tht  Tyrant  King  of  CrtU. 

*  Tlu  Dramatic  Worts  o/SirAsloH  Cobain.  With  Prefatory  Memoir  and 
Notes  by  J.  Maidmcnt  and  W.  H.  Logan,  1874. — (C£  antr,  p.  193,)— From 
the  Cockaym  Mftttoranda  (privately  printed)  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears 
that  the  male  line  of  the  Cokayncs  of  Derbyshire  ended  in  the  poet. 

*  The  two  excellent  youths,  who  lose  their  way  into  the  Anli-masque  of 
Satyrs,  were  obviously  suggested  by  the  Two  Brothers  in  Comus.  But  the 
imitation  does  not  go  much  further  than  the  following  ; 

'  13I  Bey.  1  would  go  to  my  father. 

and  Boy.  And  I  unto  my  mother.  ' 

Lar.  Who  is  your  bther  t 
xalBqy.  The  ever.honour'd  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  &c. 
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with  much  fluency,  but  devoid  of  poetic  or  dramatic 
merit.  The  main  plot  is  a  vulgarised  version  of  the  idea, 
in  itself  not  very  pleasing,  of  Massinger's  A  Very  Woman^. 
The  second  of  these  plays,  Trappolin  Creduto  Principe,  or 
Trappolin  Supposed  a  Prince^  announces  itself  as  an  '  Italian 
Tragi-Comcdy' ;  but  the  author  protests  that  '  it  is  no 
translation^.'  The  laughable  plot  of  this  piece,  which  had 
a  proloi^ed  vitality  in  various  forms,  is  a  new  version  of 
the  story  of  Olde  Fortunatus  '.  The  comedy  as  a  whole 
is  not  unentertaining,  although  occasionally  very  coarse ; 
it  is  written  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  blank-veise,  and  in- 
cludes a  masque  in  rime  in  the  middle  of  the  piece.  In  i6(Sz 
Cokayne  re-issued  his  Poems  and  Comedies,  leather  with 
Tk€  Tragedy  of  Ovid,  an  odd  farrago  of  very  doubtful 
learning  and  highly  sensational  tragic  effects.  These  latter 
are  evolved  out  of  the  main  plot,  which  treats  of  the  jealousy 
of  Bassanes,  a  young  lord  of  Tomos,  who  kills  his  chaste 
wife's  lover,  and  then  binds  her  in  a  chair,  after  forcing 
into  her  hand  the  heart  of  her  supposed  paramour  *.  Ovid 
is  put  to  death  with  the  rest  of  the  chief  personages ;  he 
has  played  a  quite  perfunctory  part  throughout,  and  expires 
on  receiving  the  news  that  his  last  hopes  of  a  recall  to 
Rome  are  at  an  end.  The  comic  scenes  introduce  a  further 
series  of  highly-seasoned  effects',  and  the  play  also  includes 

*  Cf.  anlt,  p.  38,    Lorece's  nonsensical  account  of  his  travds  umnistakeBbly 
recalls  Jack  Freshwater's  in  Shirley's  Tlu  Bail  (cf.  anlt,  p.  107). 

*  See  Pn>hgu, :        ,  j^  ._  ^^  ^^^^^^  fo,  i,,  „^,„ 

But  twice  in  Venice  did  it  ever  hear.' 
Several  adaptations  of  Cokayne's  Trappolht  yrere  produced  after  the 
Restoration;  one  of  these  by  Allan  Ramsay,  with  additional  songs  set  to 
Scotch  airs,  was  published  in  1 733.  Acooiic'barietta'fbundedon  Trappclin, 
and  entitled  Tht  Duit  and  iht  Dtvil,  had  a  run  at  Covenl  Gardco  in  1B33.— 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  (cf.  anlt,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  nolt)  that  in  Cokayne's 
piece  the  Duke  of  Florence,  during  whose  absence  the  sham  Duke  playa 
his  pranks,  leaves  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  '  the  Lord  Machavil,' 
'one  of  those  that  doth  in  Florence  nourish  vice.' — Cokayne  had  been  a 
traveller,  and  his  knowledge  of  Italy  is  illustrated  by  the  catalogue  of 
Italian  towns  in  TrappoHit,  act  ii.  sc  3. 
'  Cf.  anlt,  vol.  ii,  p.  457. 

*  CC  anlt,  p.  79,  noU,  as  to  the  last  scene  of  Ford's  Bnbtn  Htarl,  of  which 
this  might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  a  parody. 

*  Hannibal,  a  banished  Italian  captain,  invites  a  skeleton  on  a  gibbet  to 
■upper ;  the  skeleton  avails  himself  of  the  invitation ;  and  Hannibal  in  return 
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a  long  masque.  Altc^ther,  Cokayne's  quickness  in  the 
appropriation  of  other  dramatist's  ideas  is  undeniable,  and, 
together  with  his  fluency,  makes  up  the  sum  of  his  merits 
as  a  play^'right. 

Another  royalist  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil   Wiiliam 
War,  though  a  physician  by  profession,  William  Cham-  SiS^' 
BERLAVNE'  (bom  J619;  died  1689),  the  author  of  the  (1619- 
' heroic  poem '  PAaronnida,  avowedly  composed  his  only  '*^' 
extant  play  for  reading  while  '  the  mourning  stage  was 
silent.'     This  is  the  tragi-comedy  printed  in   1658  under 
the  title  of  Love's   Vuiory;   and  altered  for  the  stage  in 
1678  as  Wits  Led  by  the  Nose,  or  a  Poets  Revenge.     The 
author  inveighs  against  the  blind  age  when 
'in  a  ceU 
Tlie  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food ' ; 
but  the  product  is  in  this  instance  a  mixture  or '  meander '  of 
romantic  and  comic  scenes,  of  which  fluency  of  composition 
and  a  tendency  to  operatic  effects  are  the  most  notable 
characteristics.    Praise  has  been  given  to  the  management 
of  the  West-country  dialect  in  which  some  of  the  person^es 
talk ;    Chamberlayne  lived  all  his  life  at  Shaftesbury  in 
Dorsetshire.    The  metre  is  still  blank-verse. 

Among  other  plays  published  in  the  period   of  the  Soi»rt 
suppression  of  the  theatres  was  Robert  Baron'S  Mirsa,     """*' 
*  a  Tragedie  really  acted  in  Persia,  in  the  last  Age,  illus- 
trated with  historical!  annotations.'   As  already  mentioned*, 
the  story  of  this  play,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  dedicated 

dines  wilh  the  spectre,  and  is  duly  carried  offby  devils.  This  device,  which 
Cokayne  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  IttXiwn  Jl  Atiisla  Fulnmtalo, 
resembles  the  lamous  situation  (borrowed  from  a  Spanish  play)  in  Moliire's 
£»Fb(i«  A  W"T»,aaerwHrds  copied  byShadwell  in  rA(£,ii<rftW(Mebelow). 

'  PhartHOtida  {and  Lovt's  Vitlory).  By  WiHiain  Chamberlayne.  3  vols. 
tSao.  Pharonnida.,  which  was  origiinatly  published  in  1659,  is  a  ramantic 
poem  of  great  length,  in  rimed  heroics,  in  which  Southey  took  great  delight 
In  1683  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  turned  into 
a  prose-novel  under  the  title  of  Enimtta,  or  Thi  NobU  Strangtr.— Loot's 
Victory  fonns  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  Tlu  Rtlrntptctivf  Rnirai,  vol.  L  part  ii. 
— See  also  in  Ur.  £■  W.  Gosse's  Front  Shakttptart  to  Popt  (1685),  pp,  197- 
003,  an  interesting  account  o(  Chamberlayne  and  his  Phanmnida. 

*  Ant;  p.  149,  nolt. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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to  the  King,  can  hardly  have  been  published  later  than 
1648,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sir  John  Denbam's  Sophy 
(1642) ;  but  Baron  declares  that  he  had  finished  three  acts 
of  his  tragedy  before  he  cast  eyes  on  Denham's.  He 
was,  however,  so  unscrupulous  a  plagiarist — this  very 
play,  as  Langbaine  points  Out',  contains  unmistakeable 
reminiscences  of  Jonson's  Catiline — that  his  assertion  is  un- 
likely to  be  considered  decisive.  Several  old  plays  were,  as 
Langbaine  further  shows,  ascribed  by  Edward  Phillips  and 
Winstanley  to  Baron  in  pure  mistake ;  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  they  were  justified  in  assigning  to  him  a  comedy, 
not  known  to  have  been  printed,  entitled  Tke  History  of 
Donquixot,  or  tke  Knight  of  the  ill-formed  face. 

Sir  William  Lower,  whose  services  had  been  con- 
'  spicuous  in  the  Civil  War",  about  1655  found  his  way  to 
Holland,  where  he  held  some  post  in  the  household  of 
Mary  Princess  of  Holland,  and  b^uiled  his  leisure  by 
the  translation  of  French  plays.  In  earlier  days  (1^39) 
he  had  published  a  tragedy,  entitled  The  Phoenix  in  her 
Flames,  which  must  be  allowed  to  possess  a  certain  d^ity 
of  style,  to  some  extent  justifying  its  lofty  pretensions 
in  scheme  and  nomenclature.  The  heroine,  Phoenicia, 
dai^hter  of  the  King  of  Arabia,  expires  in  self-kindled 
aromatic  flames,  on  learning  the  death  of  Prince  Amandus 
of  Damascus,  brought  about  by  the  passionate  fijry  of  her 
kinsman  Alecto.  The  blank-verse  of  the  play,  in  which 
prose  scenes  are  interspersed,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Sir  William  Lower's  translations  from  Comeille,  Polyeuctes 
the  Martyr  (1655)  mdHoratius  (1656).  After  his  return  to 
England  Sir  William  Lower  published,  in  1661,  Three  so- 

'  An  Account  of  tht  DroHtalidi  Pottt,  p.  la.  Baron  was  author  of  Tkt 
Cyprian  Aeadrtny  and  of  other  verse  in  which  whole  paastges  were  taken 
from  Milton's  Minor  Potuts.  See  Hr.  Joseph  Knight's  notice  of  Baron  in 
vol.  iii  of  T/u  Dictionaiy  of  NtOtomU  Biogmphy  (1885). — As  to  the  evidence 
showing  such  a  play  to  have  ezistetl  (which  Langbaine  doubts),  ace  Hallinell- 
Phillipps'  Dictionary  of  Old  EngUsh  Plays,  p.  77. 

'  In  1644  he  carried  off  the  Mayor  of  Reading-  in  order  to  extract  a  con- 
tribution from  ttae  Corporation ;  early  in  1646  he  was  talien  prisoner  himself. 
See  Mr.  Thomas  Secombe's  notice  of  him  in  vol.  xzxiv  of  Tht  Didionary  1^ 
National  Biography  (1893). 
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called  Nrw  Pieces,  among  which  Tke  Enchanted  Liters 
(previously  printed  at  the  Hague)  seems  to  have  been 
original,  while  The  Amorous  Fantasme  (dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia)  was  taken  from  Quinault. 

Who  would  cire  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  Thttgtc^ 
been  the  course  of  our  dramatic  literature,  had  no  civil  %^^^„ 
conflict  broken  out  to  cause  the  temporary  closing  of  the  pervxiMpoH 
theatres,  or  had  that  conflict  terminated  with  a  Restoration  %'l^^^ 
honestly  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  all  the  main  elements  ««««- 
in  the  combination  to  which  the  King  actually  owed  his  J^,^^ 
recall  ?    As  it  was,  the  dramatic  branch  of  our  literature  o/miH- 
was  more  than  any  other  subjected  to  a  rush  of  impulses  m,^. 
and  influences  which  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  genius, 
conscious  of  its  purposes  and  relying  upon  its  own  inde- 
pendent strength,  could  have  withstood  and   overcome. 
At  such  epochs  a  great  personality  may  in  literary,  as  in 
political  or  rel^ous  life,  do  much  to  arrest  the  flood  and  to 
control  the  storm,  even  though  they  may  not  entirely  or 
absolutely  submit  to  his  behests.     But,  most  unhappily,  the 
foremost  writer  of  the  Restoration  period  lent  himself,  with 
a  facility  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  literature, 
to  the  reflexion  or  satls&ction  of  demands  sanctioned  by 
no  more  authoritative  stamp  than  that  of  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  with  the  same  buoyancy  with  which  as  a 
partisan   he  threw   himself   into   the   breach  i^ainst    the 
defenders  of  opposite  principles  in  politics  or  religion,  stood 
forward    as   a    champion    of   defiance    against    morality. 
Dryden's  genius,  incapable  of '  dwelling  apart '  like  Milton's, 
seemed  doomed  to  serve.     In  the  ea^er  haste  of  political 
and  rel^ious  strife, — under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity  with 
which  he  could  not  pause  to  hold  parley, — under  the  garish 
light  of  a  royal  favour  and  a  party  patronise  which  he 
chose  to  regard  as  indispensable  conditions  of  existence,— in 
the  hot  air  of  controversy  and  Actions  which  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to   breathe  as   if  it  bad  been  vitally 
necessary  to  him, — he  plied  his  pen  in  panegyric  and  in- 
vective, in   rhetoric  and   satire,   in   confessions,  apologies, 
declarations,  recantations.    Thus  he  was,  in  his  own  in- 
U  a 
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comparable  phrase,  '  hurried  down '  his  age  instead  of 
helpings  to  guide  it ;  and  where  he  failed  to  stand,  no  less 
gifted  representative  of  letters  was  for  many  a  long  day 
found  ready  to  take  arms  against  the  current. 
Tkifiofai.  The  political  results  of  the  Restoration  need  not  be 
o/n,  touched  upon  here,  except  from  one  or  two  special  points 

Rfsfora/ioH  of  view.    The  return  of  a  Stuart  King  by  no  means  undid 
the  work  of  the  Civil  Conflict,  in  so  far  as  that  work  was  in 
itself  restorative  and  conservative ;  and  when  the  selfish 
corruptness  of  Charles  II  and  the  headstrong  perversity  of 
James  II  had  ended  by  bringing  about  another  Revolution, 
a  fresh  combination  of  parties  re-established  on  a  still  safer 
asviruftd     basis  the  securities  won  in  the  days  of  Charles  I,     But  the 
CoHri party  Court  party  proper — to  which  it  would  be  a  monstrous  error 
to  apply  the  name  of  conservative — still  lived  in  the  tra- 
ditions, and  clung  to  the  formulae,  of  absolute  government ; 
their  politics  consisted  in  a  clamorous  deference  to  the  mani- 
fest wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  and  in  a  denunciation  of  the 
opponents  of  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad  as  undistinguish- 
oHdtht        able  from  the  enemies  of  the  national  throne.     The  great 
o?rt<  dm-    "lajority  of  the  dramatists  unhesitatingly  fell  in  with  this  con- 
matistso/    venient  method  of  argument.  The  many  are  unfit  to  govern, 
'"*''        one  is  called  upon  to  rule — such  is  the  burden  of  their 
^^'''    political   wisdom   and   of  their   political  satire,   from   the 
worthy  Lord  Orrery  and  the  trenchant  Sir  Robert  Howard 
onwards.    In  the  hands  of  Dryden  and  others,  the  tragedy 
of  the  Restoration  lends  itself  to  diatribes  against  limited 
monarchy '  and  to  exaltation  of  the  right  divine.     The  wit 
of  comedy  in  the  same  period  directs  itself  either  against 
the  memories  of  republican  government ',  or  gainst  the 

'  Such  as  the  (not  ineSectivc)  passage  in  Dryden's  Tht  Conqatjt  qf 
Granada,  Part  li,  act  i.  9C.  a. — It  may  perhaps  be  noted  that  tbe  old  rule 
against  the  introduction  or '  modern  Christian  Kings '  on  the  stage  (cf.  anil, 
vol,  ii.  p.  433)  is  violated  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  Tht  Dubi  of  Ltrtna,  where 
Philip  IV,  who  had  only  recently  died,  appears.  Later,  in  1701,  Mrs.  Pix 
brought  Peter  the  Great  on  the  stage  in  The  C»ar  of  Muscovy  (Dibdin,  vol.  iv. 
p.  344)  ;  but  pertiaps  he  was  considered  'no  Lord's  Anointed,  but  a  Russian 
Bear.' 

*  Tathani's  Th*  Rutttp,  or  Thi  Mirrour  ofihi  latt  Tittus  was  acted  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration,  and  printed  in  1661. — In  the  UnfbrlHualt 
Utnrptr,  printed  1663,  a  tragedy  of  which  the  plot  13  founded  on  the  story 
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adversaries  of  the  policy  of  the   Crown,     The  stage  was 
made  a  vehicle  of  poh'tical  partisanship,  more  particularly 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the  consequent 
political  troubles,  which  lasted  more  or  less  till  1684.     In 
this  period  the  allusions  in  Prologues  and  Epilogues  become 
&r  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  Shaftesbury  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Opposition  is  attacked  and  caricatured  in  every 
way  that  ingenuity  can  devise^.     Religious  partisanship  as  nUgiout 
a  matter  of  course  intermingled  with  political — for,  as  the  ^^^""^ 
very   lucid    madman    says    in    Congreve',  'religion   and  q^M* 
politics  are  a  couple  of  topics  no  more  like  one  another  jS^"* 
than  oil  and  vinegar ;  and  yet  these  two,  beaten  tc^e{her  mmuragtd 
by  a  state-cook,  make  sauce  for  the  whole  nation.'     Thus  ^^^ra- 
in  uncompromising  intensity  of  partisanship  the  majority  of  Hon; 
the  Restoration  dramatists  go  far  beyond  their  predecessors ; 
and  in  their  personal  abuse  of  the  enemies,  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  cause  with  which  they  have  identified  themselves, 
add  a  new  element — than  which  none  could  be  more  de- 
plorable— to  the  literature  of  the  theatre. 

No  voice — except  that  of  Milton  prophesying  in  his  days 
of  darkness — was  heard  to  protest  against  this  servility  of 
sentiment,  although  at  least  one  poet  of  unimpeachable 
loyalty  bravely  resolved   to  pour  ridicule  upon  the  evil 

of  Andronicus  Coinnenus,  'old  Nol  and  his  son  Dick,'  ks  well  as  the  Rump 
Parliament,  are  stated  to  be  vilified.  — Sir  Robert  Howard  in  1665  produced 
ThrCommit/a;  Crowne  in  l6^3  Cily Folilies ;  Kr^  Behn  in  t6Ba  TAt Hound- 
Jiiads.  Other  plays  of  this  description  are  mentioned  by  Dibdin  :  Sheppard's 
T/ii  Comtttillit-Mart  Curritd  seems  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1647 
{Genest,  vol.  It,  p.  131);  Needham's  The Ltvellers LtvlUd  was  an  'interlude' 
of  the  same  year  {ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  399).  Henry  Keville's  Shuffling,  Culling 
and  DtahKg  in  a  Gamt  0/  Picquel,  bang  actid  frtan  1653  A>>  O.  P.  endothnv 
wilk  Grral  Afifrlausr  {printed  t6s9),  is  a  brief  pasquinade  on  republican  parties 
and  politicians,  with  which  dramatic  Uterature  has  no  concern.  (Reprinted 
in  Hari^n  Miuillany  (edn.  1810),  vol.  vii. 

'  SeebelowRS  to Dryden  and  Lee's  7%'.DMir<^Giftsr  (16S9).  ShaAesbuiy 
was  also  personally  satirised  or  attacked  in  Nevil  Payne's  Tht  Sitgi  o/Coit- 
atanttncfili  (1675  ;  see  Genest,  vol.  L  p.  167)  ;  in  Mrs.  Behn's  Tht  City  Hiimt 
(1681 ;  see  ib.  p.  319) ;  in  Southcrne's  Tki  Loyal  Bmlhrr,  or  Th*  Ptraan 
Pri>ut{l6Sa;  see  1*6.  p.  323)  ;  inOlv/ay'sVtniaFrturvtd^ie&a);  in  Dryden's 
Albion  and  Albamus  (1685)  ;  in  Crowne's  Cify  PoUlia  (1683) :  and  doubtless 
in  many  other  plays.  Otway's  Caius  Mariua  (1680;  is  seasoned  with  allti- 
sions  to  the  troublous  times  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  Rochester  adapted 
Fletcher's  VaUnfinian  (1684  or  1685)  lo  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  its 

most  advanced  stace.  '  Lmitfor  Loot,  act  iv.  sc.  10. 
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iniatsifitd  cxcrescciices  of  his  own  party '.  The  discovery  that  the 
'tartof^  stage  might  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  political  and 
TtigHo/  religious  partisanship,  it  should  in  common  faimess  be 
CharUs  II;  ^dded,  had  been  utilised  by  the  opponents  as  well  as  by  the 
supporters  of  the  policy  of  the  Court ;  thc^'  Popish  Plot '  ex- 
citement had  for  a  time  obliged  the  Court  itself  to  swim  with 
the  current  of  Protestant  prejudice ;  Settle  raked  up  the 
scandalous  l^end  of  Pope  Joan ;  and  Shadwell  stood  forth 
as  the  representative  of  the  public  horror  of  the  bt^bears 
of  Roman  and  of  Anglican  priestcraft  ^.  These  efforts  are, 
however,  impersonal  in  their  character  as  compared  with 
those  which  were  protected  by  the  aegis  of  Court  favour. 
Of  the  Revolution  of  1688  no  immediate  reflexion  is  per- 
ceptible in  our  dramatic  literature,  though  a  few  pamphlets 
in  a  dramatic  shape  appear  to  have  hailed  the  downfall  of 
King  James'.  The  Revolution  brought  to  the  throne  a  prince, 

'  See  below  as  to  Cowley's  Culltr  o/Coltman  SIrul. 

■  See  Thi  Laneaskin  Wilchta  and  Ttagut  O'Divdly  tlu  Irish  Prust 
(1681).  Cnrpenter's  Thi  Pragmatical  Jtsuil  Ntw-L*avfntd  (cf,  Dibdin, 
vot.  iv.   p.  no;  Genesl,   vol.   x.  p.   14a)   aeems   to  belong   to  the  same 

'  Of  the  playa  mentioned  by  Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  468,  as  published  in  169a, 
I  have  read  the  firat,  T/ii  Abdicatid  Prina,  or  Thi  Advtnhirei  of  Four  Yiar& 
The  scene  of  this  tragj-comedy  is  said  to  He  at  'Alba  Regalts';  and  the 
■whole  piece  tmnspnrenlly  allegorises  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
Jamet  II,  who  appears  under  the  coarsely  satiric  oame  of  Cullydada,  luii|^ 
of  Hungaria  Nova,  and  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  popular  scandal 
confesses  to  having  caused  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  11.  Queen  Mary 
of  Hodena  ia  made  the  victim  of  the  grossest  ribaldry ;  she  carries  on  a  low 
intrigue  with  Count  Dudam  ore,  the  special  favourite  of  the  MuRi  (the  Pope); 
and  the  deception  widely  believed  to  have  been  practised  as  to  the  birth  of 
«  Prince  of  Wales  la  enacted  at  lei^b.  Other  characters  in  this  disgraceful 
production,  which  is  unredeemed  by  a  touch  either  of  feeling  or  of  wit,  are 
Pieiro  (Father  Petre),  Philodemus  Dulce  of  Hoaumora  (Monnouih),  Bar- 
barossa  (Jeffreys),  &c.,  &e.  The  honest  Remanquo  acts  throughout  as 
a  kind  of  eavesdropper  and  chorus. — It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  con- 
temptible stuff  was  ever  intended  for  the  stage,  Tht  Bloody  Dukt,  or  Thi 
Advtnlurtsfor  a  Crown,  likewise  plays  at  '  Alba  Regalis,'  end  seems  to  turn 
on  the  story  of  the  Popish  Plot  j  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  Thi  Abdi- 
caltd  Princt.  Thi  BoHtskid  Duki,  or  Tht  Tragidy  of  Infotiunaha,  was  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  printed  1^90;  the  scene  is  said  by  Halliwell- 
Phillippa  to  lie  in  a  village  in  Belgium  |  Monmouth  appear?  under  the  name 
of  Infortunatua,  and  James  II  and  Queen  Mary  of  Modena  under  those  of 
Romanus  and  Papissa.  Thi  Royal  Flight,  or  Ihi  Conqntst  of  Inland,  is  said 
by  the  same  authority  to  be  a  farce  designed  to  ridicule  the  conduct  of  James 
' ')  his  'abdication.'     A  tiagi-comedy  entitled  Tht  Royal 
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whose  marriage  with  the  Princess  Royal  had  been  hailed  modtmitd 
as  a  well-omened  event  by  at  least  one  dramatic  writer  ^  '^amon 
In  England,  William  III  never  showed  the  slightest  sym-  0/1688; 
pathy  with  any  of  the  excesses  of  religious  or  political 
partisanship,  and,  having  at  no  time  cared  much  for  any 
amusement  but  hunting,  never  darkened  the  door  of  a  theatre. 
Of  course  such  manifestations  c£  feeling  as  the  dramatists 
now  indulged  in  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  regime.  Shadwell  was  laureate,  and  he 
at  least  could  honestly  proclaim  opinions  which  had  always 
been  his ;  while  for  the  former  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy  nothing  remained  but  to  despond  with  Dryden  *, 
or  to  acquiesce  with  Crowne*.  The  stage  had  a  kindly 
patroness  in  the  good  Queen  Mary,  whom  one  of  the  funeral 
sermons  preached  after  her  lamented  death  praised  for  her 
love  of  play-going  and  other  gentle  amusements  *.  But 
neither  the  personal  character  of  her  consort  nor  the  system 
of  rule  which  his  judgment  and  self-control  preserved  from 
collapse  was  of  a  nature  to  fire  dramatic  enthusiasm  ;  it 
was  easier  to  suppress  what  seemed  provocative  of  hostile 
criticbm ',  than,  except  at  seasons  of  special  excitement, 
to  call  forth  demonstrations  of  loyal  sympathy*.  The 
personal    unpopularity  of  William  has  probably  been  on 

Flight,  or  Iht  Irish  BxptditioH  (acted  and  printed  in  169a),  ends  with  the 
arrivpl  of  King  William  at  Carrickfergus  (June  14). 

'  Edward  Cooke's  tragedy,  Lov's  TtiuHtph,  or  Thr  Royal  Union  ("678), 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  must— although  its  scene 
was  laid  in  Babylon,  the  story  being  lalien  from  the  romance  of  Cassatu/ru — 
have  been  designed  as  a  complimentary  tribute  with  reference  10  the  wedding 
o(  November,  1677.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  stage. 

•  See  the  closing  lines  of  his  King  Arthur  (1S91). 
'  See  his  Tht  English  Friar  (1689). 

*  E.  Gosse,  CoHgmt  (in  Gnat  Wriltrs  Strits,  1&88),  p.  59;  and  cf. 
H.  Barton  Baker,  Tht  LondoH  Stagi  (18B9),  vol  i.  pp.  61-3,  In  her  youth 
the  Princess  Mary  had  performed  at  Court  the  character  of  Calisto  in 
Crowne's  play  of  that  name,  her  sister  the  Princess  Anne  taking  the  part  of 
Nyphe.  See  Crowne's  Dramatic  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  948;  and  cf.  Evelyn's 
Ufe  t^Mrs.  Godolphin,  and  Diaiy,  December  15,  1674. 

•  The  Master  of  the  Revels  is  said  to  have  cut  out  ad  i  from  Ritkard  III, 
lest  the  distresses  of  King  Henry  VI  might  too  vividly  recall  those  of  the 
royal  exile  in  France. 

*  Thus  after  the  discovei;  of  the  Assassination  Plot  in  1696,  John  Dennis 
in  1697  produced  his  A  Plot  and  No  Plot,  or  Jatobiti  Crvtlty,~Rovie  pro- 
fessed to  have  intended  the  personages  of  Tamerlane  and  Bajozet  in  his 
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the    whole    exaggerated ;    but    his    government    was    in 
general  little  loved  even   by  those  who  most  sincerely 
detested  the  proceedings  of  the  rule  which  he  had  ousted ; 
and  although  anti-Jacobites  contended  against  Jacobites, 
the  'Williamites'  were  (unless  near  the  close  of  the  King's 
aubsidn       reign)  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  national  party.     The  effect 
^Ob«w^  created  by  Jeremy  Collier's  judicious  exposure  of  the  im- 
Amu.  morality  of  the  contemporary  stage  had  not  passed  away 

when  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  or  during  the  early 
years  of  her  reign.  A  Royal  Order  conceived  in  the  sense 
of  his  strictures  was  issued  in  January,  1704;  but  though 
the  House  of  Lords  went  out  of  its  way  to  thank  the  Queen 
for  her  effort,  it  had  to  be  repeated  a  few  months  afterwards  ^. 
Queen  Anne  herself  was  devoid  of  love  for  the  drama,  and 
neither  encouraged  the  public  stage  nor,  unless  exception- 
ally, allowed  performances  at  Court  The  main  national 
interest  of  her  reign  was  the  great  war  in  which  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  was  borne  &\oit  beyond  the  rivalry  of  the 
nations ;  and  to  such  an  interest  as  this  it  was  impossible 
that  a  dramatic  literature  trained  to  a  pettier  range  of 
associations  should  so  much  as  attempt  to  do  justice.  More- 
over, although  the  issues  of  the  war  had  in  the  eyes  of  part 
of  the  nation  distanced  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
two  contending  factions — although  a  popular  dramatist  of 
the  age  could  even  venture  to  assert  that  'faction'  itself 
'  slept '  * — the  strife  of  parties  still  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  arena.  When  the  war  closed,  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  to  whose  game  there  seemed  no  ending,  claimed  the 
half-intercepted  glories  of  the  struggle,  and  the  other  the 
more  solid  honour  of  having  conducted  it  to  a  satisfactory 
close.  The  stage,  or  rather  on  this  occasion  the  audience, 
was  content  to  make  use  of  the  really  colourless  background 
of  Addison's  Cato  for  a  demonstration  of  this  rivalry. 

Tamiriani  (1703)  at  poetic  paralleU  of  William  III  and  Lewis  XIV  respec- 
tively.   The  likenesaes  were  certainly  vggue  enough  to  need  pointing  out. 

'  For  the  original  Order,  see  Genest,  vol.  ii.  p.  396,  and  cf.  as  to  the 
Order  of  Uarch,  1704,  and  as  to  another  of  1711,  prohibiting  the  abuses  of 
standing  on  the  stage  or  going  behind  the  scenes,  Asbton,  Social  Lift  in 
Iht  Rtign  o/QHttH  Amu  (edn.  1883),  p.  956. 

■  See  the  Prologue  to  Farqubar's  TMt Btau^  SinOugim  {tjv]). 
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Another  aspect  of  the  political  results  of  the  Restoration  Dntwbacts 
and  the  Revolution  may  be  noted  as  reflecting  its  weak  '^"^^^^^^ 
hues  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period.  The  reign  mihusiaim 
of  Charles  H  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  warlike  glories;  Z'"'™"'- 
but  the  challenge  to  the  Dutch  -was  really  due  to  dynastic 
inspirations,  nor  had  the  mercantile  rivalry  of  which  they 
availed  themselves  risen  to  the  height  of  a  national  enthu- 
siasm. The  foreign  policy  of  the  Protectorate  had  been 
far  more  perplexing  than  inspiring,  and  had  failed  except 
incidentally  to  command  the  sympathies  of  a  people  igno- 
rant of  its  varying  purposes  and  preoccupied  with  domestic 
questions  and  difficulties.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Restora- 
tion age  it  is  instructive  to  observe  in  our  dramatic  literature 
the  continued  evident  aversion  to  soldiers  and  soldiering*, 
due  to  the  oppressive  remembrance  of  the  military  era  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth.  Such  attempts  as 
Dryden's  to  excite  popular  animosity  against  the  Dutch  ^ 
must  be  reprobated  as  among  the  unworthiest  efforts  by 
which  he  ever  degraded  his  pen.  Of  the  long  struggle 
against  French  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
which  Kii^  William  induced  England  to  maintain  only 
occasional  echoes  seem  audible  on  the  contemporary  stage  ^. 
He  left  its  inheritance  to  the  great  general  who  served  a 
popular  English  Queen,  and  who  carried  the  military  glory 
of  the  nation  to  an  unprecedented  height.  In  such  times 
the  note  of  a  patriotic  spirit  could  not  but  again  make  itself 
heard ;  and  in  the  comedies  of  Farqubar,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  Steele,  we  are  occasionally  reminded  that  England 
had  engaged  in  a  mighty  contest,  and  that  she  had  sympathy 
as  well  as  admiration  to  bestow  upon  the  brave  soldiers, 
whose  valour  was  helping  to  raise  her  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  European  nations. 

The  Restoration,  however,  signifies  not  only  a  political 

'  See  t.g,  Thonws  Killierew's  Tht  PritKOs;  O'Avenant's  Tht  Sitgt. 

'  See  TA*  Maasacn  ofAtt\boyna  ;  and  cf.  77w  Stall  of  Ituiocmci. 

'  Id  1690  appeared  a  tragi-comedy,  Tht  Siigt  and  Surrttulir  of  Mota,  Id 
which  the  author  states  it  to  be  his  intentioii  to  expose  the  villainy  of  the 
priests,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ;  in  i6gi  a  tragi- comedy,  Th*  Sitgt 
of  Dmy ;  and  in  1698  a  '  droll '  called  Tht  Sitgt  of  Namur  was  acted  at 
Bartholomew  Fair. 
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Sochi;         change,  but  also  a  social  reaction.    The  backward  move- 
'3"^  ment  was  indeed   probably  neither  so  deep  nor  so  broad 

Risioraiion  as  has  frequently  been  assumed.  On  the  part  of  the  nation 
thtirrai^.  ^^  isige  the  reaction  was  not  against  the  essence  of  Puri- 
tanism. The  Restoration,  indeed,  and  the  movements  which 
had  preceded  it,  implied  a  revulsion  and  a  protest  against 
the  domination  of  an  extreme  and  extravagant  minority; 
but  it  would  be  to  mistake  the  historical  character  of  the 
English  nation,  were  we  to  suppose  the  great  body  of  it  to 
have  been  hurried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  have 
exchanged  a  fanatical  observance  of  aa  unnatural  code  for 
an  equally  irrational  lawlessness.  With  the  extreme  de- 
velopements  of  the  Revolution  which  had  momentarily 
triumphed  in  the  victory  of  the  army  over  the  Parliament, 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  with  difficulty  held  in  check, 
and  which  after  his  death  again  sought  to  thrust  themselves 
forward,  the  nation  at  lai^  had  never  sympathised  ;  and  it 
was  as  a  liberation  from  the  fear  of  their  ultimate  victory 
that  men  who  had  by  no  means  shared  in  the  sentimental 
loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers — even  the  sober-minded  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  great  towns — welcomed  the  return  of  the 
L-ienUun  Stuarts.  Charles  II  brought  with  him  what  these  men, 
^  '  ^  as  parties  to  the  contract,  had  not  designed  to  include  in  it ; 
ioH^  but  the  licence  and  wantonness  of  his  Court,  and  the  litcra- 
ncoicnai.  ^^^.^  which  that  Court  affected,  and  of  which  it  accordingly 
soon  found  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  were  not  the 
manners  and  the  literature  of  the  nation.  Thus — for  I  leave 
aside  other  illustrations  from  the  literature  of  the  period  *— 
the  Restoration  stage  failed  either  to  revive  the  old  national 

'  HudAras,  by  far  the  most  popular  book  at  the  age,  and  published  almost 
immediate!}'  after  lh«  Rectoration,  is  after  all  only  an  attack  upon  the  outside 
of  the  Puritan  movement, — upon  its  formulae  and  biuret  rather  than  upon 
its  inner  sense  and  spirit — and  merely  repeated  with  humorous  variations 
the  comments  which  during  the  rule  of  Puritanism  men  had  been  making 
'  under  the  rose,'  and  which  after  its  overthrow  tliey  found  it  a  natural  relidf 
to  malie  aloud.  Hudilrraa vital  little  further  than  this;  and  the  popularity 
of  Butler's  burlesque  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  that  the  inner  spirit  of 
Puntanism  was  extinct  in  the  English  people. — How  differently  the  social 
reaction  affected  different  apheres  even  of  London  society — connected 
though  they  were  in  their  several  ways  with  Court  or  Government — might 
be  easily  shown  by  a  compariaon  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  Mtmoira  of 
Grammont  with  the  Diaty  of  Pepys,  and  of  both  with  the  Diary  of  Evelyn. 
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drama,  or  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  new  genuinely  national 
growth.  The  theatres  were  regarded  by  large  sections  even 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
centres  of  idleness  and  mischief;  and  although  the  classes 
which  composed  their  public  were  probably  even  more  re- 
stricted than  they  had  been  in  the  Elisabethan  days,  it  was 
the  tastes  of  these  classes  only  which  the  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration  were  anxious  to  gratify. 

The  literature  of  the  stage  was  not  only  out  of  sympathy   Thi  moral 

with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large,  but  *"*"  °^,. 
'  ^      *^  **   '  siagt  Hot  1H 

was  in  part  both  intended  and  received  as  an  insult  to  them,  empathy 
The  moral  philosophy  which,  however  distantly,  reflected  ^■J/*"' 
itself  in  much  of  this  literature  was  not  an  edifying  one  ;  ptopu  at 
and  after  passing  through  this  medium,  the  teachings  of     '^' 
Hobbes  presented  themselves  as  the  naked  conclusion  that 
a  conscience  or  a  moral  sense,  or  any  essential  distinctions 
between   Right   and  Wrong,  might  alike  be  dismissed  as 
non-existent.     While   Parliament   was  seeking  to   rivet  a 
hard-and-fast   ecclesiastical   system  upon  the   nation,  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  treated  with  undj^uised  dislike 
or  contempt  by  the  dramatists,  with  whatever  Church  they 
might  themselves  happen  to  be  individually  connected'. 

Thus  the  drama,  living  by  the  breath  of  fashion  and  Tht  drama 
by  the   favour   of  a  class,  helped  to    divorce  the   lite-  fl2?am- 
raiy  activity  of  the  nation  from  its  other  energies.     In  ntxion 
Charles   II's  and  James   II's  age  the  leaders  of  polite  ^^^^^ 
literature  were  the  hangers-on    of  the   Court,  while  the  Hf: 
capital  was  still  small  enough  to  find  a  real  as  well  as 
nominal  centre  of  social  fashions  in  a  palace.     In  the 
next-ensuing  re^s,  those  sections  of  society  which  were 
most    conspicuously  associated    with    political   party-life 

■  This  hatred  of  priests  is  such— to  which  Jeremy  Collier  bad  good  reason 
to  advert  in  his  Short  fwni,  though  his  charges  were  not  based  on  altogether 
tenable  grounds — is  a  veiy  significant  note  of  the  tragedy  as  well  as  the 
comedy  of  the  Restoration  age.  For  examples  see  Dryden's  Tht  Indian 
Emperor  (act  i.  sc  a) ;  The  Spamsh  Friar,  fastim ;  and  the  Mufti  in  Don 
S^Halian,  written  after  the  author's  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
A  similar  spirit  is  discernible  in  Lee  (see  hi*  Lutiua  Junius  Brutus)  and  in 
Crowne  (see  his  Thytstis,  act  jv.  sc.  i.  and  Epilogue).  Even  Rowe  has 
characters  such  as  Hagaa  (in  Tll^  AiMtious  Sttpmoiktr)  and  the  Dervise 
(in  Tamtriant). 
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and  with  the  literary  and  artistic  diversions  of  the  capital 
were  only  beginning  to  recover  a  fuller  sympathy  with  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social  life  of  wider  classes  of  the 
population.  Literature  already  in  the  reigns  of  William 
and  of  Anne  contributed  to  this  desirable  result,  but  it  was 
the  literature  of  prose  essays  and  the  beginnings  of  prose 
fiction,  not  that  of  the  stage.  Not  the  drama,  but  the 
writings  of  De  Foe,  Steele,  and  Addison,  and  of  their 
successors  the  great  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
restored  to  our  popular  literature  its  genuinely  national 
character.  There  is,  then,  nothing  paradoxical  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  later  Stuart  drama — from  the  Restoration  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne — is  not  essentially  a  national 
growth.  It  stands  under  the  special  influence  of  classes 
whose  opinions  and  sentiments,  and  whose  manners  and 
morals,  are  often  very  far  from  reflecting  those  of  the 
nation  at  large. 
Thtinfiu-  The  direct  influence  of  the  Court  and  of  its  central 
'coHriof  figtire  the  King  is  made  a  boast  by  the  drama  of  the 
Chatlts  u  Restoration  age.  That  this  influence  was  altt^ether  per- 
rfrHwo-^ii  nicious  it  would  probably  be  an  error  to  suppose.  Dryden's 
a/hat  smst  asscrtiou '  that  the  refinement  of  conversation,  due  to  the 
bmifidal,  Q^^j^  ,  ^jjj  particularly  to  the  King,  whose  example  gives 
a  law  to  it,'  benefited  the  language  of  the  stage,  doubtless 
contained  an  element  of  truth,  although  the  term  '  refine- 
ment '  unsatisfactorily  expresses  the  combination  of  ease, 
lightness,  and  wit  which — but  little  beyond  which — was  to 
be  derived  from  the  source  in  question.  Comedy,  however, 
in  so  far  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  representation  of 
manners,  could  not  but  profit  from  so  direct  a  contact  with 
those  social  spheres  which  must  always  give  the  law  to 
many  of  its  forms.  '  The  greatest  pleasure,'  says  a  dramatist 
of  this  age  *,  that  King  Charles  '  had  from  the  stage  was  in 
comedy,  and  he  often  commanded  me  to  write  it.'  The 
comic  drama  of  the  Restoration  period  has  its  faults  as  well 
as  its  vices ;  but  in  ease  of  manner  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment— the  prerogatives,  whatever  they  are  worth,  of  the 

'  D^fitKt  of  On  EpiU^tu  (to  Part  II  of  Tlu  Conqutst  o/Cnmada,  167a). 
*  Crowne,  In  the  Dedication  of  Sir  Courtly  Nict. 
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world  of  high  life — its  superiority  to  EHsabethan  comedy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  comedy  of  the  Geoi^iao  period, 
taken  as  a  whole,  on  the  other,  is  incontestable.  Yet  this  and  in 
advantage  was  far  outweighed  by  the  damage  which,  as  '^frn^^, 
Diyden  was  to  live  to  declare',  was  done  to  the  stage  by 
the  low  standard  of  morality  which  the  Court  communi- 
cated to  the  theatre.  It  became  in  sober  truth  a  '  house 
of  scandal '  behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  curtain ;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  show  how  conscious  the  dramatists 
themselves  were  of  the  fact.  The  responsibility  of  these 
aberrations  cannot  be  shifted  from  the  dramatists  to  their 
patrons;  but  a  different  Court  would  at  all  events  have 
made  possible  a  different  stage.  From  the  good-will 
of  a  Charles  II  or  the  fitful  patronage  of  a  Rochester  * 
no  efforts  of  a  higher  kind  could  derive  a  real  or  a  lasting 
encouragement. 

The  influence  of  King  and  Court,  however,  also  helped  Tiuinflu- 
very  materially  to  ailment,  and   in  particular  directions  ^^^ 
to  create,  a  tendency  which  rarely  stands  in  need  of  en-  dramatic 
couragement  in  any  dramatic  literature.      Lord    Orrery*  IfioHour 
and  Dryden*  ascribe  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  royal  oumnieoif 
taste  the  earliest  examples  and  the  subsequent  popularity  '''^ 
of  those  '  Heroic  Plays '  of  which  more  will  have  to  be  said 
in  this  chapter,  and  which  from  the  first  stood  under  the 
direct  influence  of  foreign  literary  growths  *.   But  inasmuch 
as  this  particular  instance  is  merely  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  observable  in  the  history  of  the  later  Stuart 
drama,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  seriatim  the   foreign 

'  Epilogue  to  Tki  Pilgrim  (1700). 

*  Rochester  (to  whom,  under  the  name  of  Rosidore,  Lee  pays  an  admiring 
tribute  in  The  Prittass  ofCltvs,  act  i]  is  the  very  type  of  that  species  of  patron 
which  is  thecurseoriiteroty  men.  In  order  to  oust  Dryden  from  the  eminence 
which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  securing,  Rochester  fostered  the  feeble  dramatic 
talent  of  Settle ;  to  reduce  Settle  to  his  level,  and  to  spite  Dryden,  he 
encouraged  the  efforts  of  Crowne ;  and  to  leave  Crowne  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  source  of  fashionable  success,  he  bestowed  his  fickle  favours  upon  the 
youthful  Olway,  whom  he  likewise  afterwards  abandoned. 

See  the  Preface  to  his  Playi. 

See  the  Dedication  to  bis  TVu  Indian  Emftror. 

•  See  Dryden'a  £way  o/Hrnic  Plays,  ad  in.  1  shall  return  to  this  subject 
below. 
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literary  influences  to  which,  partly  with  the  aid  of  fa^ion, 
it  became  more  or  less  subject. 

^J^^^  Of  the  dramatic  literatures  which  had  hitherto  directly 

ofiht  influenced  our  own,  those  of  classical  antiquity  need  hardly 
aaatttts.  be  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with  the  later  Stuart 
period.  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  was  an  experiment 
which  will  at  all  times  find  followers  in  those  who  venture 
to  treat  the  art  of  dramatic  sculpture  as  one  not  altogether 
lost ;  but  the  Attic  drama  can  only  be  imitated,  it  cannot 
be  brought  back,  whether  the  name  of  the  modem  poet  be 
Milton,  or  Mason,  or  Matthew  Arnold.  Even  in  the  early 
days  of  our  dramatic  literature  Seneca,  not  Sophocles,  had 
served  as  a  model  to  our  tragic  poets,  as  well  as  to  their 
Italian  and  French  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  And 
again,  it  had  been  the  narrower  rai^e  of  the  New  Comedy 
in  its  Latin  reproduction,  not  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
Old,  from  which  the  authors  of  our  first  Ei^lish  comedies 
had  borrowed  plots,  or  subjects,  or  characters.  In  the  Resto- 
ration and  next-following  periods  it  would  be  an  error  to 
seek  in  an  occasional  (Edipus  or  ThyesUs  any  proof  of 
personal  study  of  classical  tragedy',  or  to  suppose  that 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  habitually  resorted  to  except 
through  such  mediation  as  that  of  Moli^re.  Here  and  there 
a  classical  scholar  essayed  his  skill  In  translating  Greek  or 
Latin  plays',  but  mere  exercises  of  the  study  have  no 
connexion  with  a  living  dramatic  literature. 
Natun  of  The  Italian  drama,  as  well  as  Italian  fiction,  doubtless 
^^^  still  continued  occasionally  to  supply  English  playwrights 
liaUan  with  plots  ^ ;  and  the  remains  of  the  extraordinary  popu- 
'  These  tragedies,  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  and  by  Crowne,  will  be  noticed 
below.  Charles  D'Avenant'a  Circl  (1677),  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  stated 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  Iphigtnia  in  Tauridi  of  Euripides.  Charles 
Gildon's  Phatton,  or  Thi  Fatal  Divont  (1698)  Is  said  to  have  beeo  founded 
in  plot,  and  in  many  particular  passages,  upon  tbe  Mtdta. 

*  Dibdiii  (vol.  iv.  pp.  137-40)  mentions  a  translation  of  Sophocles'  Eltdra 
by  Wase,  and  of  Aristophanes*  Clauds  by  Stanley  (not,  it  would  seem,  the 
learned  Thomas  Stanleys  and  the  translation  by  Charles  Hoole  of  all  the 
comedies  of  Terence.    The  date  of  publication  of  the  last-named  was  1676. 

*  See  t.g.  Wilson's  Btlphtgor  and  Cokayne's  Trafipolm  Cndulo  Prindpt,— 
In  Partjuhar's  The  Turin  Rivals  (1703)  a  poet  in  want  of  a  plot  is  still  recom- 
mended to  ■  read  the  Italian '  as  well  as  the  '  Spanish  pla^s '  (act  iii.  sc  t). 
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larity  once  enjoyed  by  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian 
pastoral  drama  still  produced  occasional  translations  of  the 
Pastor  Fido  and  the  Aminta^,  But  the  chief  contact 
between  the  Italian  and  the  English  theatre  in  this  period 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  dramatic 
species,  the  opera — as  to  which  a  few  words  will  suffice  below. 

Unlike  Italian  dramatic  literature,  that  of  Spain  was  in  influmct 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  a  vigorous  ^1^^ 
growth.  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  in  whose  comedies,  as  con-  dtmHotisis. 
trasted  with  those  of  Lope,  literary  historians  have  recog- 
nised the  distinctive  element  of  a  moral  purpose ',  had  died 
shortly  after  the  most  brilliant  of  Spanish  dramatists. 
Tirso  de  Molina,  whose  comic  genius  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  more  light-hearted  type,  but  who  is  praised  for  the  ex- 
traordinary grace  and  ease  of  his  Castilian  dialc^e,  and  for 
an  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  plots,  in  which  however 
he  at  times  resorted  to  the  most  improbable  expedients  *, 
survived  till  K548.  The  date  is  unknown  of  the  death  of 
Francisco  de  Rojas  Zorilla  (bom  1607),  who  was  largely 
plundered  by  the  French  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  * ;  but  he  appears  to  have  flourished  for  some 
time  after  the  English  Restoration.  The  Spanish  dramatist, 
however,  whose  manner  seems  to  come  nearest  to  that  of 
the  masterpieces  of  French  and  later  English  comedy  of 

'  Tbe  fonner  wu  translated  by  both  Sir  R.  Fanihawe  and  Elkanah  Settle, 
the  [atter  (1671)  by  John  Dancer,  an  Irish  dramatist,  who  also  translated 
French  tragedies. 

*  Klein,  ToL  zi.  part  i.  p.  5,  where  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  is  quoted 
from  Hartzenbusch,  and  other  Spanish  authorities  are  appealed  to  in  support 
of  it  Alarcon  died  in  1639,  Lope  de  Ve^  in  1635. — On  a  pUy  by  Alarcon, 
Bi  is  noted  below,  Comeille  fouoded  Li  Sfoiltiir,  which  was  translated  into 
English,  and  furnished  the  subject  of  comedies  by  Steele  and  Foote. 

'  lb.  p.  114  sigq.  On  Tirso's  El  BuHaJor  dt  Stvilla  y  Comiivad  dt  Pitdra 
(which  borrowed  its  own  story  from  the  ChronicU  ofSrvillt),  or  on  an  Italian 
adaptation  of  it,  Moliire  founded  his  Lt  Ftslin  dt  Piirrt  (cf.  Ticknor,  ii.  334, 
and  Klein,  m.s.,  p.  161  stqq,).  Tirso  has  been  highly  praised  by  M.  du  Viel- 
Castel. — As  to  Shadwell's  Tht  Libtrlutt,  see  below.— Goldoni  (see  bis 
Mtmein,  English  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  960  seqj.),  who  says  that  the  ex- 
amples of  Holi^re  and  Thomas  Comeille  induced  him  (in  his  Don  Ju»h 
TtHorio)  to '  give  a  similar  treat  to  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  be  on  some- 
what decent  terms  with  the  devil,'  speaks  of  the  original  Spanish  piece  as 
a  wretched  play,— The  title  of  Holiire's  Lt  Fatin  dt  Pitrn,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  involves  a     ' 

•  Klein,  p.  186. 
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character,  and  to  whom  the  former  directly,  the  latter 
indirectly,  must  have  been  in  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  in- 
debted, was  Agustin  Moreto  \  who  died  in  1669,  Finally, 
the  great  poet  Calderon  de  la  Barca  continued  his  extra- 
ordinary productivity  to  the  close  of  a  long  life  in  1681. 
In  him  the  religious  and  national  enthusiasm  and  the 
artificiality  of  the  Spanish  drama  alike  reached  their  highest 
point ;  but,  while  our  English  dramatists  found  an  occa- 
sional resource'  in  his  highly-wrought  plots,  the  singular 
brilliancy  of  his  tragic  style  could  not  be  transmitted  to 
a  foreign  literature  without  a  tender  delicacy  of  treatment 
such  as  was  to  be  applied  to  it  in  later  times  and  under  very 
different  conditions. 
English  The  attention  of  English  authors  had  long  been  directed 

■^^  to  the  Spanish  drama ;  and  the  tastes  of  King  Charles  II, 

Spanish  however  much  he  might  in  literary  as  in  other  matters  be 
inclined  to  allow  France  the  jus  pra£cedendi,  well  accorded 
with  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  more  recent  develope- 
ments  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature.  Particularly,  there- 
fore, in  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign  our  dramatists  are 
found  continuing  to  avail  themselves  of  Spanish  originals, 

'  Moreto's  masterpiece,  El  Dadtn  nm  </  Dtsdm.,  is  familiar  to  the  German 
3tag«,  under  tbe  title  of  Donna  Diana,  and  was  introduced  to  the  English  in 
i86^by  a  version  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  WestlandMarston.  Sec  H,  Morley, 
The  Journal  of  a  London  Ptaygotr,  p.  391.  For  an  exposition  of  Moreto's 
dramatic  developcmeat  see  Klein,  «.  s.,  pp.  358-446.  Upon  El  Dtsdtn  cott 
tl  Disdm  were  founded  Holidre's  Phnasst  d'Elid*  and  Goui's  Ptinciptsaa 
Fihmtna.  [See  the  Preface  to  C.  A.  West's  very  readable  Gemun  version.) 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  English  play  having  been  founded  upon  Moreto 
eicept  Crowne's  Sir  Courtly  Nia  ;  but  his  style  of  comedy  seems  to  present 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  popular  on  the  English  stage 
in  the  letter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  El  Undo  Don  Diego 
('  pretty  Don  Diego')  is  described  by  Klein  (p.  996)  as  the  first  of  the  species 
known  in  the  Spanish  drama  as  the  comidia  defiguron,  'whose  hero  is  no 
stereotyped  character- mask,  but  a  comic  mock-figure  reflected  on  to  the 
stage  as  a  picture  of  the  age  and  its  manners  from  the  fool's  world  of  actual 
social  life' — in  (act  a  character  of  affixation,  to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Congrevc's.  He  is  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  fop,  corresponding  to  the 
English  fops  of  Etherege,  Vanbrugh,  and  Colley  Cibber.  As  a  whole  the 
comedy  of  Moreto  seems  to  admit  of  being  described  as  social  comedy, 
sinpler  in  plot  and  more  vigorous  in  the  drawing  of  character  than  that  of 
his  Spanish  predecessors. 

'  Cf.  anit,  vol.  ii.  p.  736,  as  to  a  possible  debt  on  the  part  of  Fletcher ;  and 
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or  to  use  Spanbb  sources,  like  some  of  their  predecessors 
before  the  Restoratioo.    Thus,  George  Digby,  Earl  of  g.  Digty, 
Bristol  (died  1676),  who  played  so  prominent  and  inter-  |^^ 
esting  a  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  timesj  and  in  (1613- 
the  earlier  part  his  career  exerted  himself  so  actively  as  '*'*'' 
King  James'  ambassador  at  Madrid,  besides  '  making  out 
of  Spanish,'  i.e.  Calderon,  two  comedies  which  have  been 
lost  *,  adapted  a  third  play  by  the  same  poet  {No  Siempre  lo 
Peor  es  Cierto)  under  Uie  title  of  Elvira,  or  The  Worse  not 
always  Tme  (printed  1667)'.     We  have  here  a  long  and 
interesting  intrigue  ending  with  the  vindication  of  suspected 
fidelity,  and  the  action,  especially  at  the  close,  is  abundant. 
The  style  is  formal,  both  in  the  serious  parts  and  even  in  the 
protracted  humours  of  the  servants  Chichon  and  Francisca ; 
and  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  dialogue  is  too 
lengthy  for  English  taste,  the  play  reads  too  palpably  like 
a  translation.     Lord  Bristol  is  likewise  said  to  have  joined 
Sir   Samuel  Tuke  (a   gentleman  who  had  served   the  SirSamuit 
King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  died  in  1673)  in  his  S^s^gj 
adaptation,   made  by  the  advice  of  King  Charles   II,  of 
Calderon's  Los  Empenos  de  Seis  Moras,  under  the  title  of 
The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours^  (printed  1662).     This  is 
a  genuine  Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue,  bustling  and  amusing 
in  its  English  dress,  and  here  and  there  seasoned  with  allu- 
sions (such  as  those  directed  against  the  Dutch)  evidently 
added  by  English  bands.     But  the  decency  of  the  dialc^ue 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  no  English  comedy. 

'  'TiaBrUtt  than  It  Was  and  Wont  and  Worst,  taken,  M  Ticknor  (toI.  ii. 
p.  39a,  noH)  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  Calderon's  Mtjor  Esid  ftw 
Esiaba  and  Pior  Esia  gut  Estaba  respectively. 

■Printed  in HazIitt'sAooEs^O'.vol.xVitttid  in 7*^(^4 >fiuti/£rAVsAZ)r<i»fa,Tol.iti. 

*  lb. — Mr.  Gosse,  Stvtnltmlh  Cmlwy  Sitidits,  p.  394,  says  that '  in  1663-3 

this  very  succeuful  play was  awakening  delusive  hopes  of  a  new  great 

dramatist';  and  in  1666  (August  15  and  16]  Pepys  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  'when  oil  is  done,  it  is  the  best  play  that  ever  I  read  in  my  lire,'  and 
(August  ao)  on  reading  Otkillo,  ■vtach  he  had  'ever  heretofore  esteemed 
a  mighty  good  ptay,'  could  not,  baviog  so  lately  read  Tkt  Advtnitttts  o/Fivt 
Hours,  esteem  Tin  Moor  o/Vmict  other  than  'a  mean  thing.' — Sir  Samuel 
Tuke  should  be  distinguished  from  Richard  Tuke,  who  in  1673  published 
a  moral  drama  entitled  Tlit  Soul's  Watfart,  but  afterwards  re-named  Tht 
Divint  Comtdian,  or  Tki  Right  Ust  ofPlayi.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  good 
Lady  Warwick,  who  died  in  this  year. 
VOL.  IIL  X 
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Sir/Ociiatj  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  (1607-1666),  who  represented 
f'^"''    both  Charles  I  and  Charles  II  at  Madrid,  translated  two 
1666).         plays  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza ' ;  and  among  the  works  of 
more  than  one  English  dramatist  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
we  shall  notice  plays  of  indubitably  Spanish  extraction '. 
Now  and  then  an  older  Spanish  play  or  story'  may  have 
been  similarly  turned  to  account. 
ThtFniid,       Bm  by  far  the  most  important  influence  exercised  upon 
uadtT         the  English  drama  of  this  period  by  any  foreign  literature 
LtvitXlv.  proceeded  from  that  of  France.   At  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion French  literature  in  its  various  branches  had  as  yet  by 
no  means  definitively  settled  into  those  forms  in  which  it 
for  so  long  a  period  exercised  a  potent  sway  over  the  litera- 
tures of  other  European  countries.     Till  within  a  few  years 
of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  France  had  been  agitated  by 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde — a  revolt  carried  on  by  a  strange 
combination  of  heterogeneous  forces  against  the  Cardinal- 
Minister,   Mazarin.     Nor  was  it   till  the  year   1661    that 
Lewis  XIV,  round  whose  person  the  whole  literary  move- 
ment as  well   as   the  political  system  of  his  age  was  to 
revolve,  began  to  govern  on  his  own  account.    Of  the 
political  expediency — indeed  of  the  political  necessity — of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  monarchy  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  rule  there  can  be  no   doubt,  nor   of 

'  Qturtrfitrsolo  qtunr  (printed  1671)  and  the  Fasias  dt  Aranjutt  (iSjo'i. 
As  to  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  hy  his  recall 
from  Madrid,  where  his  place  was  wanted  for  the  unlucky  Lord  Sandwich, 
see  Mr.  Wheatlcy's  note  to  Pepys'  Diary,  under  December  8,  1664. 

*  Dryden's  Tki  Wild  Gallant  and  Thi  Rival  Ladirs,  and  doubtless  also 
Lord  Orrery's  GutmsH,  were  from  Spanish  sources ;  Thomas  Kllligrew's 
T/u  Parson's  IVedding  (acted  1664)  was  taken  from  Calderon's  Dama 
Dutndtx  of  Crowne's  Sir  Courtly  Nict  the  plot  (already,  as  it  proved,  used 
by  ■  previous  author)  had  been  suEgesled  to  him  by  King  Charles  II  from 
Moreto's  No  Putdt  Srr;  Wycherley  owed  the  most  amusing  scenes  of  his 
Tlu  CtniUtHan  DaHcing-itaalir  to  Calderon's  ElMaestrx)  dt  DaoMsr;  Dryden's 
An  Evenings  Love  came  only  indirectly  from  Calderon  through  Thomas 
Comeilte ;  Steele's  TIa  Lying  Lovtr  similarly  from  Alarcon  ;  Mrs.  Centlivre 
took  her  T/u  Ptrfltx'd  Lovtrs,  and  probably  also  one  or  two  other  of  her 
comedies,  from  a  Spanish  source :  Colley  Gibber's  SJit  Would  and  Sht  Would 
Nol  derived  its  plot  from  Tht  Counttrftils,  a  play  'of  Spanish  eilmclion,' 
by  a  dramatist  named  Leanard  (Dibdin,  vol  iv.  p.  144). 

*  AsinCrowae'a7'A(CHn»u/i«//rAfimf  rromZ>oit  j^icob,  or  inD'Urfey's 
dramatic  version  a(  that  aovcl,  so  severely  bandied  by  Jeremy  Collier. 
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the  generous  and  lofly  ideas  which  animated  him  and  his 
counsellors.  This  spirit  communicated  itself  to  the  master- 
minds  of  French  literature,  to  whose  efforts  in  this  its 
greatest  period  prejudice  alone  can  deny  the  credit  due  to 
true  nobility  of  sentiment.  But  neither  a  nation  nor  its 
literature  can  be  transformed  at  once  ;  and  ki  manner  as  in 
matter  the  French  men  of  letters  trained  under  the  influences 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  differ  from 
those  whose  youth  belongs  to  the  third,  as  again  the  writers 
of  the  earlier  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  later 
part  of  Lewis  XIV's  reign-  His  greatness,  and  that  of  the 
literature  which  adorned  it,  alike  had  their  period  of  rise, 
their  meridian,  and  their  decline.  My  present  purpose, 
however,  is  only  to  dwell  upon  the  transformation  to  which 
I  have  referred,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  two  branches  of 
French  literature,  both  of  which  materially  influenced  the 
progress  of  our  English  drama.  These  were  naturally  and 
necessarily  the  branches  which  commended  themselves  to 
the  favour  of  the  classes  in  French  society  with  whom  and 
with  whose  tastes  the  patrons  and  the  authors  of  English 
dramatic  works  could  alone  be  brought  into  a  more  than 
passing  contact. 

The  troubles  and  terrors  of  the  great  civil  and  religious  RtaOuat 
wars  of  the   sixteenth   century  had — in  accordance  with  '^^^^, 
a  law  of  human  nature  which  reflects  itself  repeatedly  in  in  k^htr 
the  history  of  literature — called  forth  in  certain  spheres  of  ^f,^^  „^ 
French  social  life  a  reaction  towards  culture  and  refinement,  liieraimr. 
The  people,  according  to  its  wont,  solaced  or  distracted  its 
weariness  of  political  and  social  troubles  by  listening  to 
the  ministers  of  that  gaiety,  seasoned  with  something  of 
cynicism,  which  has  always  flourished  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  French  popular  life '.     But  in  other  r^ions  of  society, 
the  influence  of  the  same  reaction  is  observable  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  evil  days  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  king's  assassination  Honor^  d'Urf6 

'  These  were  the  daji  of  the  TabariHaJts,  of  which  H.  C.  Louandre  in 
bia  Oiifi-iTauvrt  dia  Conlmrs  Fnmfou  au  XVII^'  Si'edt  (1873-4)  has  re- 
published some  specimens  more  diverting  than  edifying.  A  summary  of 
parts  of  this  publication  by  the  editor  will  be  found  in  tbe  Enut  dt*  dtux 
Mondta,  Uarcb  i,  1874. 
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published  the  first  volume  of  his  pastoral  romance  VAstrie, 
which  turned  courtiers  into  shepherds  and  shepherds  into 
heroes  of  fiction.  Soon  afterwards  Camus  produced  his 
devotional  romances,  and  Lourdelot  his  narrative  of  the 
triumphs  of  '  perfect  love.'  To  the  cultivation  of  delicacy 
of  sentiment  was  added  a  desire  for  correctness  and  elegance 
of  diction,  since  Malherbe  had  appeared  as  the  scholarly 
reformer  of  the  native  tongue,  and  since  Richelieu  had 
established  the  Academy  as  a  literary  Areopagus.  D'UrfS 
had  after  all  only  sought  to  domesticate  in  France  a  literary 
growth — that  of  the  pastoral  romance — already  familiar  to 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  England  likewise ;  and  to  substitute 
for  the  moribund  romance  of  chivalry  the  romance  of 
gallantry  in  a  pastoral  dress'.  The  form  introduced  by 
him  was  developed  by  subsequent  writers,  and  Gomberville 
(born  1609)  forms  a  kind  of  link  between  the  pastoral 
romance  of  platonic  chivalry  and  the  elaborations  of  a 
completed  system  or  code  of  neo-romantic  gallantry  by 
Calpren^de  and  the  Scud^rys'.  In  these  authors,  tc^ether 
perhaps  with  one  or  two  others  of  less  prominence,  we  have 
the  typical  representatives  of  that  group  of  romance-writers 
which  was  to  exercise  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the 
English  drama  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
TAtMhns  Nowhere  was  the  determination  to  take  refuge  in  an 
PnHtiati.  imaginary  world,  and  through  this  medium  to  view  the 
actual,  more  likely  to  assert  itself  than  in  those  circles 
where  women  of  taste  and  accomplishments  were  con- 
spicuous as  the  patronesses  of  literature  and  the  leaders  of 
fashion ;  and  in  the  capital,  at  all  events,  ladies  of  a  less 
elevated  rank  were  certain  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  social  superiors.  From  this  period,  as  is  well  known, 
date  the  glories  of  those  earliest  of  French  salovs,  which 
exercised  so  notable  an  influence  upon  the  literature  as 
well  as  the  social  life  of  their  age.  The  ridicule  which  more 
especially  through  Moliire's  comedy  descended  upon  the 

'  See  St.  Marc-GiranJin,  u.  s.,  vol.  iii.  sect,  xxxviii,  where  the  progressive 
scale  in  the  treatment  of  the  regard  due  to  womeo,  and  at  ibe  lave  and 
honour  due  to  them,  in  the  representative  romances  of  three  several  periods 
— the  Amaiiia,  the  AsirA,  and  the  Cldit—is  admirably  brought  out. 

•  Cf.  Dunlop,  Hisloty  ofFUtion,  chap.  x. 
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pretenders  to  authority  in  the  world  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
had  no  doubt  not  been  originally  deagned  as  a  reflexion 
upon  its  real  leaders ;  and  the  last  days  of  the  H6te! 
Rambouillet  had  already  passed  away  when  the  Pr/cietises 
Ridicules  invited  the  laughter  of  the  Parisian  world.  But  the 
tempest  of  recrimination  which  the  dramatic  satire  excited 
would  hardly  have  raged  as  it  did,  had  it  been  thought 
solely  and  entirely  applicable  to  provincial  exa^erations '. 

The  typical  romances  of  the  species  in  question  are,  as  CUff 
observed,  primarily  those  of  de  la  Calprenide  {who  died  ^'"^ 
In  1663),  and  those  of  Madeleine  de  Scud^ry  (1607-1701),  efihiii 
which  appeared  under  the   name  of  her  brother  Georges  ''*'■ 
(1601-1667).     (Calprenide,  like  Georges  de  Scudiry,  was 
also  known  as  a  dramatist.)     Calpren^de's  famous  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  are  CUopdtre,  Cassandre,  and  Pkaramond. 
Mile,  de  Scudiry  wrote  Artamhu,  ou  Le   Grand  Cyrus, 
followed  by  CUlie  and  Almahide,  ou  L'Esclave  Reine.    The 
scene  of  her  last  romance,  Mathilde  d'Aguilar,  lay,  like  that 
of  Almakide,  in  part  among  the  conflicts  of  the  Christians 
with  the  Moors.      Gomberville  (1600-1674)  may,  more 
especially  by  virtue  of  his  Polexandre,  be  classed  with  these 
writers.     Madame  de  la  Fayette's  (1634-1693)  ia/'r/«t«« 
de  Clhus  differs  from  their  most  celebrated  romances  in  so 
far  as  it  bears  some  sort  of  relation  to  historical  fact.     The 
popular  works  of  the  Abb^  de  St.  R&l  (1639-1692)  belong 
rather  to  the  category  of  romantic  history  than  to  that  of 
historical  romance*. 

'  Victor  Cousin,  in  La  Sodeti  Fratifaisi  au  XFII^*  SikU  dapris  It  Grand 
Cyrus  it  Milt,  dt  Scudity  (1858),  vol.  ii.  pp.  i8j  and  397  >tid  no/i,  points 
out  that  the  tatire  of  Lti  Priamaa  RidieMlts  and  Lis  Ftttmits  Savatilis  was 
by  DO  means  directed  against  tbe  mistress  and  frequenters  of  the  HMel 
RamtMuillet,  or  even  against  Htle.  de  Scudriry  and  her  circle  in  the  Rue 
de  Beauce.  The  same  may  doubtless  be  asserted  of  tb«  satire  of  the  novel 
La  Prtdtnai  ou  Lt  Myslht  dt  la  RutUt  by  the  Abbf  Pure,  reproduced  on  the 
stage  under  the  title  of  Lta  Fatissti  Prkiaais,  which  Holi£re  was  accused 
of  having  copied.  See  the  veiy  instructive  remarks  on  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  whidi  1  cannot  further  pursue  here,  in  M.  V.  Fournel's  article  on 
Uoliire  in  vol.  xxxv  of  the  Nouvtllt  Biographit  Gtniralt  (1665), 

'  The  following  are  doubtless  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many  in  which 
the  English  dramatists  derived  the  subjects  of  their  plays  directly  from  these 
romances.  On  Calprcnide's  Cliopdtrt  Mrs.  Behn  founded  Tht  Young  King 
(1679}  and  Lee  bis  Gtorkma,  or  Tht  Court  o/Augustua ;  from  bis  Pharainond 
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The  chief  characteristics  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
romances  are  generally  supposed  to  be  fairly  reproduced 
in  Boileau's  satirical  dialogue  {Les  Hiros  de  Roman),  which 
though  described  by  himself  as  'the  least  frivolous  work 
which  has  yet  proceeded  from  my  pen,'  he  was  well-bred 
enough  not  to  publish  tfll  after  the  death  of  Mile,  de 
Scud^.  Yet  this  Lucianic  dialc^ue,  of  which  the  good 
sense  and  the  gay  humour  are  alike  remarkable,  in  point 
of  fact  only  directs  its  ridicule  against  particular  features 
in  these  romances  and  in  the  dramas  of  a  cognate  type — 
above  all  against  their  practice  of  confining  the  business  of 
heroic  life  to  love-making,  and  reducing  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity and  history  to  the  level  of  ^ntlemen  entirely  given 
up  to  this  particular  pursuit',  i These  are  certainly  features 

Lee  took  the  plot  of  hU  T/uodosiua,  or  Tit  Fora  o/Lov*.  From  Muslapka 
it  ZeaHgir  Lord  Orrery  took  the  story  of  his  Mutlapha,  and  from  L'ltltatrt 
Ba$sa  was  also  taken  Settle's  Rrahitn.  Calprenide'a  Cassandrt  supplied 
Banks  with  the  story  of  his  The  Rival  Kings  {i6')t),  and  probably  Lee  with 
part  of  that  of  Tlu  Rival  Qntna.  Part  of  Dryden's  Stcrtt  Lov.  or  Tht 
Maidm  Quttn,  and  of  his  Uorriagr  a  la  JKodr,  and  a  scene  of  his  AurrHg- 
Mtbt,  came  from  L*  Grand  Cyrus ;  as  of  course  did  Cyrvt  Iht  Grtal,  or  Th* 
Trage^  of  Lovt  {16^)  by  John  Banks.  Dryden's  Coitqtml  0/ Graiuuia  wsa 
founded  on  Altnakidi,  though  for  the  character  of  Almanzor  he  was  partly 
indebted  to  Calprenide.  CISk  rumished  I^e  with  part  of  the  plot  of  his 
Ltidia  JumHS  Brxlus,  aai  T)u  Pnnaaa  of  Clhin  yt'iiti  that  of  his  tragedy  of 
the  same  name.  Olway  borrowed  the  stories  of  both  his  Don  Carlos  and 
his  Vtma  Prtttrmd  front  the  Ahbi  de  St.  R«bI.— Among  the  translations 
proper  of  these  lomancea  were  one  of  PAaraiHonJ,  tad  oat  of  AlmahiJt  by 
Hilton's  nephew,  John  Phillips,  both  pnblished  in  1677. 

'  The  following  passage  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  contuning  the  gist  of 
a  criticism  which  must  be  passed  on  a  whole  series  of '  heroic  plays ' : 

'  PlulOH.  Et  sonl-ce  des  Htfros  I 

Diogiru.  Comment,  si  ce  sont  des  Mdros  I  Ce  sont  eux  qui  out  loujouis  1« 
haut  bout  dans  les  LJvres,  et  qui  battent  infailliblement  les  autres. 

Ptulon.  Nomme  m'en  par  plaiur  quekgues-uas. 

Dioghu,  Volontiers.  Orondate,Spitridate,Alcamine,  Hdinte,  Britomare, 
Herindor,  Artaxandre,  &c. 

PlMm.  Et  tous  ces  Hfros-U,  ont-ils  fait  v<bu  comme  lea  autres  de  ne 
jamais  s'entretenir  que  d'Amour? 

Diogiiu.  Cela  serail  beau  qu'ils  ne  I'eussent  pas  fatL  Et  de  quel  droit  s« 
dtsaient-ils  H^ros,  s'ils  n'ftaient  point  amoureuxl  ITist-a  pas  F Amour  qui 
fail  aujourif'liui  la  Virtu  hrrotqut  1 ' 

M.  de  St.  Marc-Girardin,  u.s.,  cites  from  Hlle.  de  Scud^ry's  Cl&t  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  of  the  duty  of  heroes  by  Amilcar,  one  of  the  chief  person- 
ages of  the  romance  :  'Quand  on  est  longtemps  avec  les  femmea,  il  faut  dc 
n^cessitri  leur  parler,  ou  de  ramour  qu'ellea  nous  donnen^  ou  de  celui 
qu'elles  ont  donni,  ou  de  celui  qu'ellea  peuvent  donner,' 
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which  our  dramatists  faithfully  reproduced,  when  takii^ 
their  plots  from  Calprenide's  or  Mile,  de  Scud^ry's  endless 
volumes.  The  heroes  of  more  than  one  drama  by  Dryden 
or  Lee  inspire  the  feeling  of  wonder  expressed  by  Botleau's 
Fluto  when  he  declares  it  'difBcult  to  suppose  that  the 
Cyruses  and  Alexanders  have  suddenly,  as  I  am  informed 
they  have,  become  Celadons  and  Thyrsises ' ;  and  lend  point 
to  the  French  poet's  direct  warning  against '  giving  a  French 
air  to  ancient  Italy '  by  turning  Cato  into  a  fashionable  lover 
and  Brutus  into  a  fop.  In  judging  of  the  reasons  which 
account  for  the  popularity  of  these  romances,  it  should  how- 
ever be  remembered  that  to  their  age  they  were  not  insipid 
as  they  are  to  us — inasmuch  as  many  of  the  figures  which 
we  find  devoid  of  interest  were  intended  and  accepted  as 
portraits  of  living  personages  *.  This  gave  a  semblance  of 
reality  to  the  Romans  and  Orientals  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry 
which  cannot  be  claimed  for  those  of  Lee  or  Dryden ;  nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  conditions  of  the  drama 
render  indispensable,  in  the  case  of  scenes  and  characters 
intended  for  the  stage,  a  measure  of  historic  as  well  as  of 
local  propriety  that  may  be  dispensed  with  in  narrative. 
For  the  rest,  the  morality  of  these  romances  is  consistently 
pure  and  honourable ;  and  the  ethical  problems  treated  in 
them  are  not  unreal  like  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  of 
their  manner  and  style.  Moreover,  these  problems  are  often 
such  as  could  have  suggested  themselves  to  none  but  refined 
minds,  and  their  solutions  are  never  out  of  harmony  with 
a  conscientious  view  of  life  and  its  responsibilities.  The 
romances  themselves  are,  to  be  sure,  tedious  enough  with  their 
men  of  honour,  their  heroic  love,  and  their  nice  expositions 
of  true  gallantry ; — but  their  men  of  honour  are  chivalrous 
gentlemen  who,  though  wearing  the  dress  of  ancient  Romans 
or  Turkish  viziers  or  Frankish  kings,  and  using  the  language 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  are  true  to  the  principles  that 
lie  at  the  root  of  modern  Christian  society ;  their  heroic 
love  is  a  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment ;  and  their  gallantry 

'  Victor  Cousin,  with  the  help  of  a  Key  bearinf  date  16B7,  which  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Arsenal,  is  able  to  furnish 
a  complete  identification  of  all  the  personages  in  Tht  Grand  Cyrus. 
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is  after  all  but  one  form  of  that  tribute  of  respect  to  woman 
and  her  inBuence  which,  when  commanding  the  assent  of  an 
age,  never  fails  to  soften  its  manners  and  purify  its  morals. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  approval  of  admirable 
women  was  not  denied  to  a  conception  of  their  part  in  life 
which  appealed  to  the  noblest  elements  in  their  natures*. 
RilahoM  It  might  have  been  well  had  our  dramatists  taken  over 

into  their  plays  more  of  the  moral  tendencies,  and  less  of 
the  mere  externab,  of  these  romances.  They  copied  the 
interesting  stories,  the  grand  historic  names,  and  the  en- 
chantingly  distant  scenes ;  they  borrowed  the  high-sounding 
terms  and  phrases  of  heroic  virtue  and  heroic  love ;  they 
appropriated  deeds  of  valour  achieved  on  the  grand  scale 
of  Artamenes,  who  exterminates  a  hundred-thousand  men 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  course  of  a  single  novel  * ;  and 
they  revelled  in  descriptions  as  detailed  as  that  which  in 
Boileau's  Dialogue  the  voluble  Sappho  gives  of '  the  illus- 
trious maiden ' — Mile,  de  Scud^ry  herself.  They  were 
well  content  to  seize  upon  plots,  to  transplant  characters, 
and  to  copy  phrases ;  but  their  views  of  morality  and 
society  were  at  best  superficially  coloured  so  as  to  agree 
with  their  models ;  in  a  word^with  exceptions  on  which 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  dwell — they  took  over  what  was 
extravagant  and  artiiicial  because  of  its  extravagance  and 
artificiality,  and  cared  little  for  applying  it  to  any  purpose 
but  that  of  creating  brilliant  or  striking  effects.  The 
novelists  themselves  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  use  which 

■  Mme.  de  S<mfn<  in  1698  was  reminded  of  her  '  chere  romans '  by  the 
exiled  royal  fiunily  at  St  Germaios,  and  by  their  chivalrous  resolve  to  accept 
nothing  more  than  what  was  necessary  from  the  munificent  bands  of  Iheir 
generous  Protectora.  (^Ltllrts,  ed.  Mommerqu^.vol.viii.  p.  434,  Paris,  iSfia.) — 
Dorothy  Osborne  (see  her  LttUrs  to  Sir  tViUiam  TntifJi)  largely  depended  on 
the  mtntalf^uluHt  of  suoh  romances  as  the  Grand  Cyrus  and  Cliopairt.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  ever  read  the  Priuasat  dt  Ciiots,  at  whom  St.  Marc- 
Girardin  so  well  writes  ;  '  Ellemeurt  commeune  salute,  apria  avoir  t^moignd 
par  sa  vie  I'Hacendant  de  I'honneur,  sans  que  I'honneur  ait  besoin  de 
a'appuyer  sur  un  sentiment  surhumain.' — In  the  third  volume  of  the  Cours 
Ji  LiiUratuTt  DratHOtiqta  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  central  idea  <^ 
this  story,  and  an  instructive  elucidation  of  the  general  moral  standpoint 
of  this  school  of  writers, 

*  The  computation  is  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s.  See  bis  Introduction  to  Dryden'a 
Tkt  Conqut^  of  Granada. 
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was  made  of  them  *.  In  so  far,  however,  as  resort  to  these 
romances  relieved  our  tragic  dramatists  from  the  temptation 
to  seek  for  their  plots  in  stories  of  loathsome  intrigue  or 
unnatural  crime,  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  romans 
de  longue  haleine  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry  and  her  contem- 
poraries amounted  to  a  distinct  benefit ;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  situations,  appropriately  accom- 
panied by  the  '  heroic '  bombast,  of  Dryden  or  Lee,  we  seem 
to  breathe  more  freely  than  among  the  psychological  or 
physiolc^ical  problems  imagined  by  Webster  or  Ford. 

Of  still  greater  significance  for  the  history  of  our  dramatic  Tht  Ftttuh 
literature  than  this  &shionable  school  of  French  romance,  JjS'^^ 
however,  is  the  developement  of  the  French  drama  itself 
in  the  middle  and  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  of  that  drama  in  this  age  is  indeed  of  essentially  the 
same  kind  as  the  romance-literature  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  and  as  such  fell  under  the  censures  of  the  same 
satirist.      Caiprenede,    Georges    de    Scud^ry,    and    those 
Obscure  Ones  whose  memory  survives  in  the  Satires  of 
Boileau,  composed  plays  in  which  detailed  enquiry  might 
doubtless  discover  the  originals  of  more  that  one  English 
heroic  play  of  the  Restoration  age.    But  it  seems  needless 
to  press  this  point  further.     In  this  r«spect  at  least  the  age  In  niaiion 
of  Lewis  XIV  in  France  resembles  the  Periclean  age  of  J^,^r^ 
Athens,  that  in  the  drama  it  found  not  only  the  most  Ufi. 
brilliant  but  the  most  faithful  representative  of  its  higher 
general  culture.    The  classicism  of  CorneiUe  and  Racine 
is  but  pseudo-classical,  and  the  supremacy  claimed  for  their 
works  among  the  masterpieces  of  modem  dramatic  art  has 
long  since  been  overthrown  by  a  sotmder  criticism.    But 
most  assuredly  their  art  could  not  have  been  what  it  was, 
or  have  exercised  the  influence  which  may  unhesitatingly 
be  ascribed  to  it,  bad  it  not  been  in  true  sympathy  with  the 
best  life  of  the  nation  and  the  age  which  it  adorned.    In 
the  progress  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  CorneiUe  is  traceable 

'  The  OM  nude  by  the  English  draniRtista  of  these  rominces  of  course 
only  added  to  the  popularity  which  they  enjoyed  as  works  of  fiction — in 
which  shape  they  muM  have  long  continued  to  be  '  Cpuis^s '  by  fashion, 
able  ladies  like  HeUntha  Id  Dryden'a  Mamagt  i  la  MotU  (see  act  iii.  sc  i}. 
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the  progress  of  the  French  nation  from  a  period  of  stru^Ies 
to  one  of  monarchical  order  and  grandeur ;  while  Racine 
reflects  the  serene  calm,satisfied  with  the  acceptance  of  fixed 
forms  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  religiosity,  which  char- 
acterises settled  periods  of  a  national  history.  But  though 
the  sphere  of  ideas  within  which  these  dramatic  poets  move 
is  thus  not  unreal,  it  is  so  limited  as  to  exclude  much  that 
was  at  work  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  The 
French  tragedy  of  this  period  seems  to  '  sweep  by,'  rather 
than  to  absorb  into  itself,  a  national  life  of  great  variety  and 
richness;  and  though  the  great  master  of  contemporary 
French  comedy,  Molifere,  contrives  to  asstmilate  elements 
of  truly  popular  origin,  tc^ether  with  the  products  of  foreign 
literary  growths,  in  him  too  we  seem  to  miss  the  (itll  freedom 
of  an  art,  happiest  when  not  bound  to  r^ulate  the  use  of  its 
creative  energies  by  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  kings. 

Viewed  from  without,  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
drama  of  this  period  accordingly  commended  themselves 
for  imitation  by  those  qualities  and  features  which  were 
imitable,  not  by  those  which  were  organically  connected 
with  the  history  and  character  of  the  nation  whence  it 
sprang.  French  tragedy  borrowed  its  forms  from  classical 
antiquity,  and  laid  down  for  itself  a  code  of  rules,  for  most 
of  which  it  claimed  the  incontrovertible  sanction  of  classical 
authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theories  which  in  bis 
Essays  on  Dramatic  Poetry — especially  in  that  on  The 
Three  Unities — Comeille  put  forth  as  paramount,  were 
published  by  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  creative  powers 
had  diminished  and  his  greatest  tragedies  had  long  been 
before  the  world  ^  The  use  of  rime  in  tragedy  was  first 
authoritatiwly  commended  by  Italian  criticism  *,  which  still 
enjoyed  a  paramount  authority,  althoi^h  it  was  the  example 
of  the  rimed  Alexandrines  of  Corneille  and  the  other  French 
poets,  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  impressed  the 
practice  upon  the  notice  of  English  dramatists.    In  comedy 

'  Tbey  belong  to  the  year  1659 ;  Tht  Cut  had  been  produced  in  1636,  and 
followed  by  Horact  (1639),  CiHtta  (1639),  and  Pelyaalt  (1640^. 

*  Vii,  in  the  prefatory  discourse  to  Cardinal  Sfona  Pallavicini's  Erifa'm- 
gilia  (i6s5)-    See  H.  Moriey,  Fint  Skitdi,  Vc,  p.  634. 
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Moli^re  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians  much 
else  that  thus  reached  our  English  literature  at  second-hand ; 
and  his  debts  to  Latin  comedy  have  probably  been  under* 
rather  than  over-rated. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  French  dramatic  litem-  Infiutnct 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century  upon  our  own,  it  is  not  "f^^^ 
sufficient  to  attempt  the  task — in  itself  almost  endless —  ufiont/ii 
of  tracing  particular  English   plays  to   particular  French  ^"^^ 
originals.    A  few  data,  designed  to  illustrate  rather  than 
exhaust  this  branch  of  the  subject,  are  appended  in  a 
note^.    But  while    neither  translations    nor    adaptations 

'  The  chief  French  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  come  into 
question  are  Pierre  Comeille  (1606-1684) ;  Philippe  Quinault  (1637-1688) ; 
Jean  Racine  (1639-1699]  ;  Thomas  Comeille  {1695- 1709),  and  Jean  Francois 
Regnard  (1665-1709).  Among  the  plays  of  these  autliors  translated  or 
reproduced  by  English  dnunatists  within,  or  shortly  befoie,  this  period  were, 
in  the  case  of  Pierre  Comeille,  besides  Li  Mtnlmr,  of  which  an  anonymous 
version  appeared  aa  early  as  t66i,  Le  Cid,  translated  by  Joseph  Rulter; 
Pompit  and  Horaa,  translated  by  'Orinda's  matchless  Huse,'  Mrs.  Catharine 
Philips,  as  to  whom  see  Mr.  £.  W.  Gosse's  essay  in  bis  Srvnlimlh  Cttilury 
.S/Ho^,  where  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  lunslation  atPompii,aBA 
of  its  production  on  the  stage  in  1663  through  the  good  offices  of  LordOrrecy; 
ol  Hor(Kis\ia  oiAy  lived  to  finish  four  acta;  Crowne  wrote  ■  Prologue  to  it  in 
t668-9 ;  Horaa,  translated  by  Charles  Cotton  and  previously  translated  by 
Sir  William  Lower ;  Pomph,  translated  by  certain  'j>ersons  of  honour,'  vit. 
Waller,  who  contributed  act  i,  Sir  Edward  Filmore,  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
and  the  future  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex;  cC  Diyden's  £sf<i>>  o/* 
Drentatie Pot^,  where  this  tcsnslation  is  described  as  b  powerful '  argument' 
in  favour  of  verse.  HtntcUia,  a  play  of  which  the  plot,  according  to  Gibbon 
(JJeditu  and  Fall,  ch.  zlvi,  noti),  '  requires  more  than  one  representation  to 
be  understood  cleariy,  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have 
puzzled  the  author  himself,'  was  translated  hy  Lodowick  Carletl ;  NicomiiU 
by  Cotton,  and  by  John  Dancer.  Quinault's  Agrippa  was  likewise  translated 
by  Dancer;  and  his  L' Amour  buiixrtl  helped  to  supply  the  materials  of 
(Hewcastle  and)  Dryden's  Sir  Martin  Marall.  Racine's  Smnnv  was  used 
by  Otway  for  his  Titus  and  Btrtmct ;  his  Iphtgrnit  was  translated  by  Boyer 
under  the  title  of  AchilUs,  or  Ip/iigtiiia  in  Aulis  (1699),  and  republished 
(1714)  under  the  title  of  TItt  Victim,  or  Ac/dlirs  and  Ipkigtnia  in  Aulis, 
on  the  appearance  UT4)  of  Charles  Johnson's  Th*  Victim,  another  version 
of  Iphigitii:  Racine's  Audromaqui  is  the  original  of  Ambrose  Philips'  Tkt 
Distrist  JHot/ier{i']i3) ;  and  on  liis  Phidrt  Edmund  Smith  appears  to  have 
modelled  his  Phatdra  and  Hippolytus  (1707),  for  which  Addison  wrote  the 
Prologue,  and  Prior  the  Epilogue.  From  his  La  Plaidtun  Wycherley  in 
T/ie  Plain  Deattr  borrowed  the  famous  character  of  the  Widow  Blackscre. 
Of  Holi£re's  plays  (taking  them  in  chronological  order)  I  have  noted  the 
following  translations  or  reproductions :  Z.'£toi<r)A' furnished  the  chief  source 
of  Sir  Martin  Marall ;  L*  Dipti  Amounux  contributed  a  scene  to  Dryden's 
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could  reproduce  in  the  English  language  the  outward  form 

of  the  masterpieces  of  French  tragedy  and  comedy,  it  was 

possible  to  borrow  subjects,  plots  and  characters,  but  not 

to  transplant  the  spirit  of  either  the  serious  or  the  comic 

drama  of  contemporary  France. 

Riim  in  In  form,  as  wit]  be  seen,.  French  tragedy  su^ested  the 

^'fiw^Si    substitution  of  rime  for  blank-verse  to  Lord  Orrery,  '  the 

imgidy.       matchless  Orinda,'  and  others,  above  all  to  Dryden,  whose 

master-hand   alone  could   have  ensured   even   temporary 

success  to  so  hopeless  an  experiment.     For  a  time,  with 

the  support  of  the  personal  taste  of  King  Charles  II,  the 

An  EtUHiHg's  Loot  and  parts  of  the  plots  of  Ravenscroft's  Thi  WrangliKg 
Lovtrs  and  of  Vanbnigh's  Tht  Mislabe ;  Les  Fncimsis  RiddtuUs  suggested 
a  leading  cliaiacter  in  Shadwell's  Bury  Fair,  and  part  of  Drydaa's  Att  Evtit- 
in^s  Love ;  a  translation  (in  broken  English)  of  SgananlU  constitutes  act  ii  of 
Sir  W.  D'Avcnant's  Tin  Flayhoust  lo  bt  Let;  and  the  same  pUy.  besides 
being  used  for  a  comedy  called  Tom  Esstnet,  or  Tlu  ModisJi  Wift  (1676],  vita 
tnnslated  by  Vanbrugb  ;  on  L'Ecoli  des  Maris  was  partly  founded  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  Tkt  Mulbetry  Garden  ;  it  was  also  used,  together  with  L'^colr  Jks 
Femnus,  by  Wycheriey  for  his  Tkr  County  tVifi  ;  to  Lts  Fdduux  Shadwell 
wss  indebted  for  his  Thi  Sullen  Lovers,  or  The  Im/xrtintnts ;  V£cole  dtt 
Femnies  was  translated  in  1671  by  Pope's  friend  Caryl  under  the  title  of 
Sir  Solomon;  La  Critiqut  de  rkcoU  dis  Fimmts  furnished  a  scene  to 
Wycherley's  TieFlain  Dealer;  LeMariage  /brr*  supplied  the  greater  part  of 
Ravenscroft's  Scaramoitch,  Vc  ^l6^^)  and  part  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Lovt'a 
C(M)/nvanf(,  which  was  also  indebted  to  Le  Mrdecin  malgre  lui;  Don  JuaH,ou 
Le  FtsHn  de  Pitrrt  (itself  not  original),  suggested  the  general  design  of  Shad- 
well's  Tke  L&trtine ;  without  Lt  Misanlkropt  Wycheriey  would  hardly  have 
imagined  his  The  Flaia  Dialer;  Lt  SialitH,  ou  L' Amour  Peitilrt  furnished  an 
episode  in  the  plot  of  Crowne's  The  Couniry  Wil;  Le  Tartuffe,  on  L'lm- 
poileur,  after  being  translated  by  Hedbourne  in  1670,  suggested  The  En^isk 
FtiaroT  CrMme,  besides  more  famaus  comedies  of  a  date  beyond  the  range 
of  the  present  woil ;  Amphihyon  was  known  to  Dryden,  when  writing  his 
play  of  the  same  name ;  L'Avarw  suggested  Tke  Miser  of  Shadwell ;  George 
Dandin,  on  le  Mart  Con/ondu  was  adapted  by  Betterton  under  the  title  of 
The  Amoroua  Widoa ;  Monsitur  di  Pourceaugnac  (afterwards  translated  by 
Vanbrugh  as  Squire  Trtlooby)  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhommt  (under  the  title 
of  The  Ciliaen  lumed  Gentleman)  weie  repioduced  by  Ravenscroft  in  1671 
and  1673 ;  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapia  was  reproduced  by  Otway  as  The  Chealt 
of  Scapin;  Fsydi^vias,  though  only  very  partially,  used  by  Shadwell  in  his 
play  of  the  same  name  ;  end  Le  JUaiadt  Imaginaire,  together  with  Monsieur 
de  Fourceaugnae,  helped  Mrs.  Bebn  in  the  composition  of  her  comedy  of 
Sir  FalienI  Fancy.  To  these  may  be  added  (besides  two  of  Scarron's  (i6io- 
1660)  plays  which  served  D'Avenant  for  the  composition  of  The  Man's  the 
Master)  Comeille'sL<  Menleur,  from  which  Steele  took  his  The  Lying  Lover; 
Thomas  Comeille's  Le  Feint  AstnJogue  (from  Calderon),  which  Dryden 
adapted  as  An  Evening's  Love,  or  Tiie  Mock  Astrologer;  and  Regnard's  Li 
Joutur,  from  which  Urs.  Centlivre  took  her  The  Gamester, 
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innovation  maintained  itself;  when  Dryden  announced  his 
intention  to  abandon  it ',  the  practice  was  doomed ;  and 
even  before  this  we  find  it  treated  with  undisguised  ridicule 
by  a  leading  comic  dramatist'.  There  is  no  necessity  in 
this  place  to  refer  to  the  ar^ments  urged  for  and  against  it, 
which  will  be  briefly  noticed  below.  It  proved  impossible 
permanently  to  domesticate  in  English  tragedy  a  form 
differing  from  that  which  had  become  proper  to  it,  which  it 
had  adopted  as  its  own,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  rimed 
couplets  into  English  comedy  was  even  more  transitory  ^ 
But  in  truth  these  couplets  in  the  hands  of  Dryden  and  his 
followers  are  something  very  diflferent  from  the  Alexandrines 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Molifere.  The  latter  merely  dignify 
and  refine  the  style  of  polite  conversation  and  courtly 
speech ;  the  former  not  only  modify  expression,  but  may 
without  ex^gcration  be  said  to  change  the  tone  of  thought. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
difference  in  the  nature  of '  heroic '  verse  itself ;  for  it  was  of 
course  not  antecedently  necessary  that  this  English  metre 
should  stereotype  itself  into  the  form  elaborated  in  succes- 
sion by  Waller,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  But  a  poetic  form,  like 
a  poetic  species,  cannot  do  violence  to  its  history ;  and  the 
Ei^lish  heroic  couplet,  when  it  came  to  be  used  by  Dryden 
for  the  drama,  had  already  grown  radically  unsuitable  for 
such  an  application. 

While  imitating  the  form  of  the  masterpieces  of  French   Tkespirit 
tragedy  the  English  dramatists  showed  little  disposition  to  %ag,dy  m^ 
transfer  the  spirit  of  these  works  to  their  own.     Already  ixmtntmu- 
Comeille  lives  in  a  world  of  sentiment  appropriate  to  the  Et^iuh. 
society  in  and  for  which  he  wrote ;  the  chivalrous  pride  and 
the  passionate  resolution  of  his  earlier  heroes  and  heroines 
yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sanctity 
of  authority  in  Church  and  State  is  the  Destiny  which  rules 

'  In  1678.     For  detalU  see  the  remarks  on  Dryden  below. 

'  In  Wychciiey's  Thi  Plain  Dtaltr  (set  ii.  sc,  i),  produced  in  1674,  Nove] 
M^  that  he  counaelied  the  author  of  Thi  Counhy  IVi/t  (i,  t.  Wycherley 
himself)  '  to  put  his  play  into  rhyme  ;  for  rhyme,  you  know,  often  makes 
mystical  nonsense  pass  with  the  critics  for  wit,  and  a  double-meaning  saying 
with  the  ladies  far  soft,  tender  and  moving  paasion.' 

'  See  below  aa  to  Etherege. 
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his  tragic  ends  \  Racine  is  the  representative  of  an  age  in 
which  a  glorious  rule  of  Order  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  which  men  and  women  feel  able  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  study  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
The  reaction  of  which  I  spoke  above"  has  reached  its 
climax,  and  the  tenderest  of  human  feelings  has  become 
the  absorbing  theme  of  tragic  poetry.  At  the  same  time 
Racine  represents  in  their  full  influence  the  refinement  and 
the  dignity  of  manner  cherished  in  the  social  r^on  in 
which  he  moved,  and  the  reverential  attitude  towards 
religious  and  monarchical  authority  which  was  its  primary 
law.  The  tragic  poets  of  the  English  Restoration  period 
are  in  general  strangers  alike  to  the  tone,  the  taste,  and 
the  moral  spirit  of  Racine.  Heroic  virtue  and  heroic  love 
are  their  themes  as  well  as  his  ;  but,  unlike  him,  they  have 
little  thought  of  investing  the  one  with  courtly  dignity  and 
representing  the  other  as  at  once  delicate  and  pure.  They 
as  it  were  by  instinct  lower  the  passion  which  like  him  they 
are  content  to  make  the  prevailing  motive  of  their  concep- 
tions, and  in  seeking  to  give  their  pictures  of  it  an  impres- 
sive force,  they  take  refuge  in  an  expedient  to  which  he 
never  condescends — vis.  in  bombast.  So  little  of  what  is 
essential  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  French  tri^edy  is  really 
assimilated  by  our  English  writers,  that  the  resemblance  of 
subjects  and  the  acceptance  of  rules  which  concern  the  con- 
struction and  conduct  of  dramatic  actions  become  unimportant 
in  comparison. 
Thiapirit  In  the  case  of  comedy,  the  difference  is  not  so  absolute, 
^o/"^  but  it  is  equally  noticeable.  MoliSre  was  copied  by  our 
MdUtw  in-  English  dramatists  more  unscrupulously  than  probably  any 
^m^tti.  other  writer  has  been  copied  before  or  since ;  but  to  his 
fotidto        copyists  neither  his  spirit  nor  his  manner  descended.     It 

'  Seeaatriking  pissage  in  Hetlner, Liltrnlutgtsdiidtli  des  iB.JoAtiiuMderU, 
ii.  lo. — If  we  may  trust  a  letter  from  Vultaire  to  the  Second  Ear)  of  Stair  (see 
T/ii  Slair  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  139),  a  proposal  was  made  about  17 19  to  rcDiodel 
French  versiCcatioii  in  accordance  with  English  practice  by  '  banishing  rime 
from  poetry.'  Voltaire  received  the  proposal  with  naturij  hesitation  as  lo 
■  reply.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  dramatic  versification  which  ia 
specially  in  question. 

•  Anit,  p.  307, 
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must  indeed  be  allowed  that  these  vary  considerably  in  his  Eti^tih 
several  works.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  the  ""'«*'■ 
New  Greek  comedy  and  of  those  of  French  farce ;  he  was 
both  a  satirist  and  a  humourist ;  at  times  he  displays  the 
sentiments  of  a  loyal  courtier,  at  others  that  gay  spirit  of 
Opposition  which  in  France  has  at  all  times  been  held  is 
indispensable  in  a  popular  wit.  His  comedies  range  from 
elaborate  and  subtle  pictures  of  human  character  in  its 
enduring  types  to  lively  sketches  of  social  follies  and  literary 
extravagances,  and  broad  appeals  to  the  traditional  sources 
of  vulgar  merriment.  Under  the  general  control  of  sure 
artistic  taste,  his  style  suits  itself  in  turn  to  every  one  of 
these  species.  And  his  morality,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not 
less  flexible  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  chief 
social  weakness  of  his  age.  Moli^re  may  with  equal 
success  be  shown  to  be  an  advocate  and  a  satirist  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  institution  of  marriage ;  and  if  he  defends 
it  directly,  he  also  indirectly  helps  to  make  it  ridiculous. 

The  English  comedy  of  this  period,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
pleasing  illusions  to  the  contrary  in  which  genial  critics 
have  indulged,  is  almost  entirely  a  comedy  of  actualities, 
gained  both  strength  and  buoyancy  from  what  it  owed  to 
Moli^re.  Without  the  help  of  his  light  and  perspicuous 
plots  our  comic  dramatists  would  probably  have  continued 
to  resort  more  lai^ly  to  those  Spanish  models  in  which 
attention  is  absorbed  by  the  conduct  of  a  complicated 
intrigue.  Had  they  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
suggestive  variety  and  human  truthfulness  of  some  of  his 
most  powerful  characters,  they  might  have  continued  to  ring 
the  changes  on  a  more  restricted  number  of  types,  or  have 
altogether  abandoned  the  endeavour  to  draw  character  in 
favour  of  the  easier  and  naturally  more  attractive  practice 
of  copying  or  caricaturing  the  follies  and  the  foibles,  the 
manners  and  the  men,  of  their  own  age.  While,  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  imparted  a  stronger  and  more  realistic 
colouring  to  the  characters  which  they  took  over  from 
Moliire,  these  dramatists  too  generally  substituted  for  the 
often  reckless  gaiety  of  MoH^re's  dialc^ue  a  much  grosser 
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salt — at  times  a  mere  pretence  of  salt — of  their  own '.  The 
brilliant  style  of  Congreve  and  his  contemporaries  belongs 
to  a  later  period,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  founded  on  that 
of  Molifere  *.  Of  his  morality  our  later  comedy  in  general 
only  borrowed  what  suited  it  and  its  public — viz.  the  loosest 
moods.  But  it  would  be  monstrous  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  which  on  this  head  our  comic  drama  made 
itself  guilty. 

In  addition  to  these  literary  influences,  certain  other  artistic 
tastes  and  fashions  affected  the  progress  of  our  drama  in  this 
period,  which  had  abo  been  imported  from  abroad,  but 
which  easily  commended  themselves  to  a  public  only  too 
ready  in  such  matters  to  be  guided  by  its  neighbours. 

The  history  of  the  Opera  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
English  dramatic  literature  from  two  points  of  view  only. 
Few  English  dramatic  works  possessing  any  literary  impor- 
tance arc  included  among  the  contributions  to  this  hybrid 
species ;  and  those  which  rather  contain  operatic  elements, 
than  constitute  operas  properly  so  called,  are  in  general 
likewise  productions  of  little  permanent  literary  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Opera  usurped  so  large  a  share  of 
fashionable  favour  that  the  prepress  of  the  English  drama 
could  not  fail  to  suffer  from  the  success  of  this  foreign 
importation  on  the  boards  of  English  theatres ;  and  the 
complaints  of  our  dramatists  are  both  loud  and  deep  as  to 
the  difliculty  which  they  experienced  in  maintaining  a 
stri^gle  against  it '. 

'  By  nay  of  illustration,  Lt  Difit  Atnonnux,  set  iv.  sc.  3,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  scene  borrowed  from  it  in  Dryden's  An  Etmung's  Lout  (also 
act  iv,  sc.  3). 

'  Perhaps,  however,  the  example  of  Holi^re  and  French  dramatic  literature 
in  ^neral  may  have  encouraged  a  tendency  to  greater  length  of  dialogue 
than  was  usual  in  our  earlier  writers,  Already  D'Avenant  (7S«  Play-HaKM 
to  bt  Ltl,  act  i)  makes  the  Player  say  : 

'The  French  convey  their  arguments  too  much 
In  dialogue  ;  their  speeches  are  too  long,' 
and  contrast  this  feature  vrith  the  narrowness  of  French  plots. 

•  1  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader,  if  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  the  pleasant  rejoinder  made  to  the  above  remarks  in  my  firat 
edition  by  Ur.  H.  Sutherhind  Edwards  in  bis  book  Thf  Lyrical  Drama 
(1S81),  vol.  ii,  pp.  laa  ttqq. 
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Italian  tragedy  seems  from  the  first  to  have  followed  the  Uaiian 
example  of  the  ancient  classical  stage  in  admitting  a  musical  ''™ 
element.  But  this  remained  nothing  more  than  an  acces- 
sory, until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
experiment  was  first  made  of  producing  a  dramatic  work 
written  throughout  with  a  view  to  its  being  sung^.  The 
lyrical  passages  were  connected  with  one  another  by  speeches 
and  dialogues  in  what  was  called  the  stilo  recitativo ;  and 
aided  by  the  splendour  of  decorations  and  machinery,  the 
new  species  flourished  in  Italy  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has,  with  modifications  of  no  essential  import- 
ance, endured  to  our  own  days. 

Italian  Opera  proper  came  to  England  at  a  relatively  late  i"  £«?• 
date — about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — and 
in  such  a  form  that  the  whole  force  of  fashion  was  needed  in 
order  to  ensure  it  a  welcome.  But  our '  tramontane  taste,'  to 
borrow  Colley  Gibber's  phrase*, tolerated  its  introduction '  in 
a  lame  hobbling  Translation  into  our  own  Language,  with 
false  Quantities,  or  Metre  out  of  Measure,  to  its  original 
Notes,  siuig  by  our  own  unskilful  Voices,  with  Graces  mis- 
apply'd  to  almost  every  Sentiment,  and  with  Action,  lifeless 
and  unmeaning,  through  every  character.'  Soon  it  became 
usual  to  allow  Italian  singers, '  qualified  for  the  Opera '  or 
otherwise,  to  sing  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  rage  for 
these  entertainments,  fostered  by  judicious  management, 
increased.  The  genius  of  a  great  German  musician  was 
employed  to  compose  operas,  generally  written  in  English 
and  translated  into  Italian ;  and  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  some  English   dramatists ',   and  with  the  aid  of 

'  The  Daphnt  of  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  with  whom  co-operated  three  musi- 
cians, Peii,  Giacopo  Corsi,  and  Cacdni,  is  regarded  by  Sismondi  {LUtraiurt 
o/tia  South  ofEumfH,  vqL  i.  p.  469)  aa  the  first  Italian  opera.  Its  date  is 
1594  or  1597.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Rinuccini's  efforts  see  Kldn,  voL  v. 
pp.  533  »7»- 

•  Apoiogy,  p.  a6a. 

'  These  are  far  too  nuroerous  to  cite  ;  but  mention  may  be  made  of  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  among  them,  John  Dennis'  Essay  on  Iht  Optraa  afUr  tht 
Italian  Sfamirr,  mhiek  art  about  to  b*  tslablish'd  on  Iht  English  Slagi.  Ifitk 
semt  Rifitctiotis  on  lla  Damagi  tvhick  th^  may  bring  to  Iht  Pubiidi  (1706). 
In  his  Preface  Dennis  declares  his  strictures  lo  be  directed  only  aeainst  those 
Operas  which  are  eutirely  Huaical, '  (or  Ihme  which  are  Dramatical  may  be 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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others',  a  species,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  as  a 
literary  variety  eludes  criticism,  continued  to  flourish  at 
the  close  of  the  period  now  under  survey. 

But  before  Italian  Opera  thus  came  into  competition 
with  the  English  drama  in  its  own  domain,  that  drama  had 
indirectly  been  largely  influenced  by  the  species.  Opera 
established  its  popularity  in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  musician  LulU  *  (1653-1687)  and  the  French 
dramatist  Quinault  (1637-1688}.  The  favour  obtained  by 
the  entertainments  produced  by  them  caused  French  dra- 
matists of  the  highest  mark — the  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  Comeille  and  Molifere — to  essay  the  same  kind  of 
composition  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  examples  it 
found  its  way  into  English  dramatic  literature.  The  invasion 
was  hastened  by  the  accidental  circumstance  that,  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration,  the  in- 
genuity of  D'Avenant  was  in  search  of  some  kind  of 
entertainment  which,  while  containing  dramatic  elements, 
might  call  itself  by  some  other  name  than '  stf^-play.'  And 
the  eagerness  with  which  on  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres 
English  composers  of  great  talent  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  applying  their  art  to  the  illustration  of  dramatic  com- 
positions, made  the   transition  easy  from  the  drama  em- 

pirtly  defended  by  the  Example  of  the  Anticnts.'  He  argues  that  Operas 
have  everywhere  drivea  out  poetry— lo  in  Italy  and  in  France.  Music,  ht 
says,  is  'not  subservient  to  Reason.'  Operatic  entertainments  infuse  no 
generous  sentiments  or  thoughts — if  an  opera  is  to  do  this,  it  must  be  '  writ 
with  Force.'  But  this  is  incompatible  with  music, '  especially  in  so  masculine 
a  language  as  ours.'  He  goes  on  to  argue  with  much  vigour  that  in  itself 
'an  Opera  after  the  Italian  fashion  is  monstrous  ...  in  Italy  however  'tis 
a  beautiful  harmonious  Honsler,  but  here  in  England  'tis  an  ugly  howling 
one, .  . .  England  may  produce  the  greatest  Tragick  poets  in  Europe,  but 
there  is  scarce  one  Nation  in  the  Christian  world,  but  is  qualified  to  surpass 
us  in  Operas.  The  very  nations  from  whom  we  have  talien  th«  Opera  will 
deapse  us  in  consequence.' 

'  (.^.Vanbnigb  andCongreve  opened  the  Haymarket  Theatrewilh  Ow«n 
H'Swiney's  CamiUa,  a  translated  Italian  Opera,  in  1706;  Aaron  Hill  wrote 
Riiial4o  (1711),  for  which  Handel  composed  the  music. 

*    '  Tous  CCS  lieuz  communs  de  Morale  lubrique. 
Que  Lull]  richaufia  des  sons  de  u  Husique.' 

Boileau,  Satin  X, 
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beltished  with  musical  passages  to  the  drama  intended  to 
be  either  altogether  sung,  or  to  resemble  the  opera  in  the 
manner  and  style  even  of  the  general  dialogue.  The 
varieties  of '  English  opera '  in  this  period  are  accordingly 
numerous,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  an 
accurate  distinction  between  them.  Thus,  Purcell  wrote 
music  for  Lee's  Tkeodosius  and  for  adaptations  of  Fletcher's 
The  Prophetess  and  of  Shakspere's  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  Lock  similarly  illustrated  D'Avenant's  adaptation 
of  Macbeth.  Of  the  opera  in  3  stricter  sense  Dryden's 
Albion  and  Albanius  (1685)  may  be  regarded  as  an  example ; 
and  in  the  Preface  to  this  production  Dryden  attempts 
a  definition  of  the  species.  He  there  characterises  an  opera 
as  '  a  poetical  tale,  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and 
dances,'  and  adds  that '  the  persons  of  this  musical  drama 
are  generally  supernatural.'  On  the  other  hand,  George 
Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne)  in  the  Preface  to  his  The 
British  Enchanters,  or  No  Magick  like  Love^  (1706),  which 
is  described  as  '  a  Dramatick  Poem  with  Scenes,  Machines, 
Musick  and  Decorations,'  &c,  recommends  that '  the  Dia- 
logue, which  in  the  French  and  Italian  is  set  to  notes,  and 
sung,'  should  be  '  pronounced  ;  if  the  numbers  are  of  them- 
selves harmonious,  there  will  be  no  need  of  Musick  to  set 
them  off.'  Such  influence  as  the  opera  exercised  upon  the 
character  of  our  dramatic  literature — especially  upon  those 
branches  of  it  which  contained  an  imaginative  element — 
could  only  be  in  one  direction.   Combining  the  artificialities 

'  This  apera  ia  generaUy  agreeable  in  versiBcstion  (it  contuoB  b^'lhe-b; 
>  passage  which  is  a  remioiscence  of  Dryden's  Settgfor  St.  Ctdlia't  Day,  and 
two  to  which  Pope  can  hardly  have  been  a  stranger),  but  the  treatment  of 
the  story  {which  introduces  a  good  enchanter  and  a  bad  enchantresi — 
TJrgands— and  Amadis  of  Gaul  to  boot)  ii  commonplace. — Among  later 
opens,  Addison's  ifommomf  (1707)  may  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  ita 
author's  name,  to  which,  however,  it  adds  little  lustre,  and  because  of  it*  un- 
fortunate prominence  in  the  history  of  the  lirat  endeavour  iroade  by  it* 
composer  Thomas  Clayton)  to  esUblish  English  opera  on  the  national  stage; 
It  appean  to  have  been  intended  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  librettos 
of  operas  written  to  suit  the  English  performers,  who  helped  out  the  »ri«« 
and  duets  sung  by  the  Italians  in  their  native  tongue.  But  its  short 
lines  render  it  unpleasing  as  a  literary  effort,  and  the  music  to  which  it  wa* 
set  ia  staled  to  have  been  tingulaily  poor. 
Y  2 
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of  the  masque  and  the  pastoral  with  conventional  impossi- 
bilities of  its  own,  and  trusting  for  effect  to  the  adjuncts  of 
action  and  poetry  rather  than  to  action  and  poetry  them- 
selves, the  opera  furnished  an  evil  example  to  those 
dramatists  who,  while  seeking  their  effects  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  actual,  simultaneously  cast  to  the  winds 
all  considerations  of  dramatic  probability  and  propriety. 
Reckless  as  usual,  Dryden  yielded  to  this  temptation  with 
a  readiness  not  so  excusable  in  him  as  it  was  in  his 
less  gifted  contemporaries ;  although  his  genius  made  it 
impossible  for  him  even  to  err  without  splendour.  In 
general,  the  tendencies  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
opera  could  not  possibly  prove  anything  but  pernicious 
to  the  general  prepress  of  those  departments  of  our  dramatic 
literature  which  were  affected  by  it ;  and  hardly  any  of 
them  escaped  these  tendencies  altc^ther'. 

itHBalltt.  The  above  quotations  illustrate  one  other  innovation  of 
this  period  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert.  Music  was  by 
DO  means  the  only  adjunct  which  the  drama  of  this  period 
called  in  to  its  aid.  Tc^ether  with  the  opera,  the  ballet 
had  become  a  favourite  entertainment  of  the  French 
Court,  having  been  likewise  introduced  from  Italy,  the 
true  home  of  pantomimic  dance.  It  commended  itself 
very  speedily'  to  the  tastes  of  the  English  Court  and  of 

'  It  miy  be  iDcidenlBlly  noticed  that  the  practice  of  JntrodudDf;  occisional 
lyrics  into  plays  continued  to  find  favour  after  the  Restoration.  These 
tongs  were  collected  both  before  and  after  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres 
under  the  generic  title  of  DmtUius.  See  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Ebsworth's 
edition  of  the  Wcslnmsttr  Dnttltnis  of  1671  and  167a— a  characteristic  col- 
lection, prefaced  by  a  veiy  genial  Introduction,  of  what  I  fear  is  for  the  most 
part  worthless  verse. — Professor  Sainlsbury  (Additions  and  Corrections  to 
Dryden's  JVoris,  vol.  xviiL  p.  399)  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  supposition  that 
Dryden  (unless  it  were  exceptionally)  reproduced  French  songs  in  the 
lyrics  introduced  into  his  plays. 

*  Already  in  1663  Diyden  says  (act  ili.  SC.  l)  : 

'The  poetry  of  the  foot  takes  most  of  Ute ' ; 
and  in   T/ii  Ptay-Housi  to  bt  Lit  D'Avcnant  (act  i)  makes  the  Dancing- 
Master  distin[piiah  from  histoncol  dancing— 

'down-right  plain  history 
Expreat  in  figures  on  the  floor,  a  kind 
Of  morals  in  dumb-shows  by  men  and  beasts' — 
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the  public  which  sought  its  inspirations  in  this  region — and 
soon  became  a  favourite  expedient  for  enhancing  the  effects 
of  operatic  or  quasi-operatic  dramas,  as  well  as  for  furnishing 
to  comedies  an  agreeable  intenneezo  or  exhilarating  finish. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  come  across  a  comic  drama  without 
finding  '  the  dancers '  introduced  into  it,  as  a  rule  uncon- 
nected with  the  action  save  by  some  formal  expedient. 
Finally,  the  practice  of  employing  regular  scenes  *,  and  the  Sams, 
developement  of  theatrical  machinery  of  all  kinds,  together  '*^j*""»7. 
with  an  increasing  taste  for  brilliancy  and  magnificence  in  catumt. 
the  externals  of  dress,  contributed  to  suggest  new  oppor- 
tunities to  dramatic  composition.      From  the  age  of  the 
Restoration  ^  dates  the  doubtful  practice  of  '  revivals '  of 
plays— in  other  words,  of  representations  of  them  intended 
to  furnish  stage  attractions  or  variations,  of  one  sort  or 
another,  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  reproduction.      At  Admpia- 
the  same  time,  'revivals'  of  the  Restoration  age  serve  to  ^^."^ 
remind  us  that  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period,  like  ZtgUA 
the   theatre   itself,   was  quite   unable    to   dissociate   itself  '*''*■ 
from   the   previous   history  of  our  national  drama.     The 
dramatists  of  the  later  Stuart  reigns,  as  will  be  seen,  suc- 
ceeded   but   imperfectly   in   reconciling   the   influences   of 
foreign   literatures   and  the  tendencies    of  their  own   age 
with    the    traditions    of   Elisabethan    and    early    Stuart 
dramatic  literature.      Yet,  though  in  their  original  form, 
the  masterpieces  of  that  literature  were  frequently  decried 
as  more  or  less  obsolete  ^,  the  adaptations  of  old  English 

from  what  the  pUyer  facetiously  calls  '  high  history  upon  ropd.'  Tbe  repre- 
tenUtive  at  this  ronn  of  art,  Jacob  Hal],  is  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in 
Grammont'a  gallery  of  conteiDporary  portraits. 

'  Seei>elowasloD'Aveaant's  Tki  Siigi  i^ Rhodti.  In  his  essay  OfHtroU 
Pit^a,  Dryden  says  that  D'Avensnt  derived  the  use  of  scenes  Irom  the  Italian 
operas  of  the  day. 

'  The  taste  for  magnificence  of  dress  was  of  course  in  part  due  to  the  (acl 
that  there  were  now  actresses  as  well  as  actors  ou  tbe  stsge. 

•  See  Dryden's  Dt/ma  of  Iht  Efii/ogut  {An  Esaoy  on  Ikt  Dramatie  Potity  of 
Ou  Lest  Agt),  snd  cf.,  together  with  the  various  expressions  of  opinion  by 
Pepys,  the  p«ss»ge  in  Evelyn's  Dtaiji,  November  36, 1661,  cited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  haEsaayon  Iht  Drama  :  'I  ta^<tl  Hamkt,  Prma  of  DtKmatk,  pUycd, 
but  now  tbe  old  plays  began  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  bis  U^ealy's 
being  so  long  abroad.' 
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tr^edies  and  comedies  constitute  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  age.  Several 
such  versions  of  Shaksperean  dramas  have  been  already 
noticed ' ;  but  Chapman  *,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ',  Web- 
ster *,  and  others  *  were  likewise  either  adapted  or  otherwise 
turned  to  account.  That  such  was  the  case,  is  of  course  the 
reverse  of  surprising ;  but  the  fact  is  worth  insisting  on,  even 
in  a  preliminary  summary  of  the  various  influences  at  work 
in  this  period  of  intermingled  change  and  return. 

)  Few  of  the  writers  who  had  contributed  to  our  dramatic 
literature  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  survived 

'  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  fewer  still  were 
found  ready  to  resume  their  old  labours  in  the  new  times. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  solemn  poetic  protest, 
full  of  both  ind^nation  and  pathos,  sent  forth  from  his  soli- 
tude by  Milton  against  the  victory  of  the  Philistines'.  As 
a  remonstrance  Samson  Agonistes  necessarily  passed  un- 
heeded, and  least  of  all  was  the  age  disposed  to  take  into 
account  the  note  of  hopefulness  discernible  in  the  great  poet's 
submission  to  the  Uncontrollable  Will.  In  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  Restoration  there  was  no  place  for  Milton's 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  513  itqq.  Besides  the  adapUtions  there  noticed,  may  be 
mentioDed  D'Aveiumt'B  Ma^ttk;  Shadwell's  Tiitwn  of  Athtixs;  Otway's 
Caiut  Marina  (a  bareraced  thefl  from  Rotate  and  Juiitt)  ;  James  Howard's 
Jiomto  andjuliil  (in  which  the  lovers  are  kept  alive)  ;  Ravenscroft's  Tiha 
AndtoHicHS  (1678)  ;  Tate'a  King  Liar  (1681)  ;  Betterton'a  Htnty  IV  (1700). 

■  Tate's  CHoto/iA'^aMHt'MS)  ta  from  fruAwn^ //a. 

■  D'Avenaut's  Thi  Rivals  a  taken  rrom  Tht  Two  NobU  Kinsmm,  and  the 
bye-plot  or  bis  ThiSitgifTom  T/u  HioHoreus  LieuUnanl :  Waller  altered  Tfu 
Mmdi  Tragidy  (i68a),  Betterton  Tlu  Prophtltsa  {1690),  Vanbrugh  Thi 
Pilgrim  (1700),  D'Urfey  Tht  Sia  Voyagt  (1685I,  Tate  Tht  Island  Princtu 
(t68]) ;  Tlu  Wild-Caost-Chasi  is  the  original  of  Farquhar's  Tht  IneontloHl, 

'  Betterton  adapted  Appiui  and  Virginia  as  Tin  Roman  Virgin  (1669), 
*  John  Leanerd  worked  on  materials  (rom  Brewer  and  Hiddleton  {PotUcal 
Rtgisltr,p.  160  ;  Dibdin,  iv,  144)  ;  Ravenscroft  produced  parts  of  a  comedy  by 
Davenport  (1*.  131),  whose  Tie  City  Night  Cap  was  adapted  by  Mrs.  Behn  in 
Tin  Amorous  Prina  (1671).  Of  older  plays  she  adapted  Lusfs  Dominion  as 
Abdilasar{i6ii],'Wi\lda<  The  Misirits  0/  En/6rttd  Marriagi  wi  The  Town 
Fop  (1677},  and  Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  my  Masltn  as  The  Cily  Heiress 
(1683). — The  subject  of  Marlowe's  tr^edy  served  tbe  unfortunate  William 
Hountfort  for  his  Doctor  Faustus  (acted  between  1684  and  1686,  printed  1697), 
of  which  the  remainder  was  harlequinade.  (See  O.  Francke's  edition, 
Heilbronn,  18SG.)  *  Anlt,  pp.  903,  it^q. 
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tragedy.  Another  great  name — not  towering  in  an  eminence 
like  Milton's,  but  rising  far  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
literary  adherents  of  the  royal  cause — was  to  acquire  fresh 
lustre  in  the  years  succeeding  the  Restoration.  As  a  drama-  Coalfy. 
tist,  however,  CowLEY  only  produced  one  work  in  his  later 
years,  and  even  this  was  merely  a  new  version  of  a  piece 
written  by  him  in  those  jovial  Cambridge  days  to  which 
we  owe  the  humorous  Latin  play  already  described  ^.  The 
Guardian,  af^er  being  acted  at  Cambridge  in  1641-2,  had 
been  published  in  1650,  and,  according  to  the  author's  own 
account,wasseveraltimesacted  in  privateduring the  troubles.  HisCuiur 
Much  of  it,  however,  must  have  been  re-written,  in  order  to  st^"'/""" 
suitthetimein which theaction of  C«fi'^^Ci'/<?m<in  Street^  (1661), 
(as  the  new  version  was  called)  was  laid,  and  the  special  signi- 
ficance with  which  its  chief  comic  characters.  Cutter  and 
Worm,  were  invested.  The  comedy,  as  acted  in  166 1,  seems 
to  have  subjected  Cowley  to  censure  as  having  been  intended 
for  abuse  and  satire  of  the  Royalists,  besides  being  guilty  of 
profaneness.  In  his  Preface,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
he  accordingly  defends  himself  with  elTective  indignation 
against  both  charges — and  this  he  could  upon  the  whole 
well  afford  to  do.  What  enraged  these  injudicious  assailants, 
proves  to  us  the  moral  courage  of  the  poet.  As  a  tried  friend 
of  the  monarchy  he  rendered  a  real  service  to  its  cause,  and 
to  that  of  social  order  at  lai^e,  by  thus  boldly  and  bravely 
satirising  the  scum  of  the  loyal  party  at  the  very  time  when 
its  ignobler  elements  were  actively  striving  to  remain  at 
the  top ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  of  manliness  which 
pervades  this  comedy  we  may  readily  pardon  its  occasional 
coarseness  and  the  farcical  improbabilities  of  its  plot '. 

'  See  anit,  p.  187,  as  to  Naufmpunt  Joatlart. 

•  Printed  in  vol  ii  of  Tkt  Worha  of  Mr.  Abraham  Oxnby  (3  voU.  \i\o~i). 
'  Cutter '  sifoiBcs  swaggering  bully.  (See  Maw  a  Man  may  Choou  a  Gnod 
Wififrom  a  Bad,  act  v.  sc.  i :  '  Sir,  do  you  not  pink  doublets  I ...  I  took 
you  for  a  Cutter,  you  are  of  a  great  kindred.' — Roger  North,  in  hU  jLnws  of 
Iht  Norths,  voL  ii.  p.  51  (ed.  1836),  aays  of  Laurence  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester 
(the  '  Lory '  of  Dryden's  Tht  Young  Slaicantm),  that  on«  ofhis  infinnitiea 
waa  '  paaaioa,  in  whicb  he  would  swear  like  a  cutter.' — Coleman  Street  hod 
■n  ancient  notoriety.  In  Dekker's  Stven  Dtadly  Sins  of  London  (1606), 
Lying  '  musters  together  all  the  Hacbtuym*n  and  Horst-coamta  in  and  about 
Qdimanstmli' 

'  The  IrcahncM  and  indeed  hoisterousness  of  the  writing  of  this  comedy. 
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Sir  Among  writers  of  lesser  note  who  composed  plays  both 

^'a^      before  and  after  the  Restoration  SIR  William  D'Avenant 
Hin/'s  must  here   receive   final    mention.      The   works  produced 

aitrp  yi.  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  Stage  for  which  he  had  laboured  with 
so  much  courage  and  zeal  had  been  once  more  restored  to 
ThtSiigi  honour  need  not,  however,  detain  us  long.  Tke  Siege  of 
11656  tmd  Rhodes,  which  had  been  brought  out  as  an  entertainment 
i66a>.  of  scenery  and  music  in  1656,  was  now  elaborated  in  form  ; 

a  Second  Part  (divided,  unlike  the  first,  into  acts  and 
scenes)  was  added,  and  both  were  performed  in  1662,  and 
printed  in  the  following  year.  The  interest  attaching  to 
this  production  is  historical  oaly;  but  while  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes  deserves  lasting  recognition  on  account  of  the  swift 
courage  and  versatile  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  original 
production,  the  interest  attaching  to  it  as  the  first  attempt 
at  English  opera  has  but  little  concern  with  literature.  An 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  scenery  employed  in  it  must 
be  left  to  theatrical  antiquarians ' ;  with  regard  to  its 
literary  characteristics,  it  too  closely  resembled  the  many 
modern  opera-texts,  towards  which  it  stands  in  an  indistinct 
relation  of  parentage,  to  call  for  closer  criticism.  The 
dialc^e  is  partly  in  heroic  couplets,  partly  in  short  rimed 
lines ;  the  latter  only  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  given 
not  less  than  the  extravagance  of  its  plot,  betray  its  early  origin.  But  in  the 
chief  characters  there  is  considerable  humour.  Cutler  and  Wonn  are  two 
swaggerers  who  conceal  Ibeir  vagabond  characters  under  cover  of  their 
devotion  to  the  good  cause.  To  further  their  purposes,  they  are  quite  ready 
to  ruin  one  another  or  to  perpetrate  any  deed  of  horror.  Cutter  even 
marries  (he  daughter  of  a  saint  and  soap-boiler,  betokening  his  transitory 
conversion  to  a  Puritsn  frame  of  mind  by  announcing  a  series  of  visions,  of 
which  the  most  striking  is  the  '  return '  of  himself  and  Tabttha  on  a  Purple 
Dromedary.  Colonel  Jolly  too,  though  his  manners  are  little  better  than 
his  morals,  and  his  facetious  daughter  Aurelia,  are  drawn  fresh  from  life. 
The  sentimental  characters.  Young  Truman  and  Lucia,  eidiibit  touches  of 
pathos  from  which  au  inferior  and  less  self-confident  hand  would  perhaps 
have  shrunk. 

'  So  far  as  one  can  gather,  this  'scenery'  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
great  single  backgraunds  painted  panorama- wise,  and  frequently  changed. 
Thus  we  have  represented  ■  the  true  prospect  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,' '  the 
prospect  of  Mount  Philermus,'  with  Solyman's  army  in  the  plain  below,' 
&c,  Arc.  This  species  of  back-scene  stereotyped  itself  for  so  long  a  period 
•s  to  have  exercised  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  progress  of  landscape- paint- 
ing, and  to  have  given  rise  to  some  very  interesting  efforts  of  the  art  quite 
vnconsciously  adapted  to  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  never  intended. 
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ricitativo  ^.  Part  II,  which  appears  to  have  missed  success 
on  the  stage,  contains  however  some  vigorous  lines,  and  has 
a  good  Epilc^e'.  Tt^ether  with  this,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  author  in  introducing  some  patriotic  flourishes  into  the 
play,  seems  to  call  for  some  sort  of  acknowledgement ". 

From  this  opera  must  be  distinguished  another  of  D'Ave-  Tht  SUgt 
nant's  plays,  which  was  not  printed  before  its  inclusion  in  ^^-  '^'^J- 
the  folio  of  1673,  ^^*  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  acted 
under  the  Protectorate,  before  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres. 
There  seems,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
7he  Siege,  any  more  than  one  or  two  other  of  D'Avenant's 
plays,  previously  noticed  as  first  printed  in  the  Folio*, 
was  actually  performed  after  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles. 
It  has  in  any  case  little  to  distinguish  it  from  these,  being 
a  romantic  drama,  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  therefore 
impressive  in  the  conduct  of  its  main  plot,  and  telling  the 
story  of  a  brave  maiden  who,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the 
treason  committed  for  her  sake  by  her  lover,  incites  him  to 
the  heroism  of  despair  •-  The  bye-plot,  although  not  wholly 
original,  is  carried  out  with  a  certain  humour  ^    Afler  the 

'  Speaking  (and  v«iy  wittilr)  in  dercnce  of  rimed  veTse,  Drydeo  (in  the 
dedication  of  Thi  Rival  Ladui)  says  that  ■  if  wc  owe  the  invention  of  it  to 
Hr.  Walter,  we  are  acliaowledging  for  the  Doblest  use  of  it  to  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  who  at  once  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  and  made  it  perfect  Id 
Tht  Sitgt  of  Rhoda: 

'  Pepys  set  to  music  the  song,  'Beauty,  retire,*  tCQ.  in  act  iv.  sc.  a  of 
Pari  II;  and  his  composition  is  Staled  by  Ur.  Wheatley  (s.J.  December  6. 
1665)  to  be  preserved  in  the  Pepyiian  Library  at  Cambridge. 

>  Thus,  tbe  lines — 

'  For  what  will  not  the  valiant  English  do, 
When  beau^  is  distress'd  and  virtue  too  I '  {,Part  I) 
seem  almost  to  deserve  being  acknowledged  as  its  motto  by  the  British 

■  nautical  drmma.' 

■  See  anlt,  p.  173,  aa  to  Ntaa/rtmt  Ptyutetilk,  &c 

*  This  obviously  suggested  theplotof  John  Hughes'  ThiSugto/Datnasaa 
(iiao),  in  which  the  poet  is  blamed  by  Gibbon  (ch.  ii,  nolt)  for  having 

■  produced  a  frigid  catastrophe '  by '  softening  tbe  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the 
despair  of  the  heroine.' 

*  It  is  in  part  borrowed  from  Fletcber's  Thi  Httmenma  Laufenanl  (anU, 
vol.  il.  p.  703).  Though  the  notion  might  have  advantageously  been  left 
unrepeated,  the  scenes  in  which  the  vaingloiy  of  the  volunteers  is  exposed 
are  not  unamusing.  The  caricature  of  a  duel  in  act  iv  is  worthy  of  notice  ; 
and  altogether  it  is  clear  that  this  play  was  written  at  a  lime  when  the  shady 
•ides  of  soldiering  had  come  to  be  (olenbly  weU  undentood. 
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Restoration  D'Avenant  seems  to  have  become  inclined  to 
sink  the  author  in  the  manager,  and  to  have  contented  him- 
self in  the  main  with  dressing  up  old  productions  of  his 
own,  or  adapting  to  dominant  tastes  the  labours  of  others. 
TktPlay.    His  Tke  Playhouse  to  be  Zf/ (acted  probably  about  1663) 
1^  (1663     '^  ^  comic  entertainment  composed  of  a  series  of  more  or 
""■)  less  heterogeneous  materials — '  four  plays  in  one,'  as  they 

would  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ' — tied  together  by  a  device  familiar  enough  to 
the  modern  stage*.  The  opening  and  the  closing  act  alone 
were  both  new  and — after  their  fashion — original.  Tht 
Man's  tke  Master  (acted  1668,  printed  1669),  a  lively 
comedy  chiefly  in  prose,  appears  to  be  in  subject,  and 
partly  in  language,  borrowed  from  two  French  comedies*.  - 
Adapia-  The  rest  of  D'Avenant's  productions  are  mere  alterations 
pimsf  of  masterpieces  of  the  English  drama  ;  Tke  Rivals  (acted 
and  printed  1668)  being  a  free  adaptation  ofThe  Two  NoOU 
Kinsmen*;  and  Macbeth  (printed  1673)  an  adulteration  of 
Shakspere,  for  which  Lock  composed  the  music  ^     Finally, 

'  Cf.  atdt,  vol.  ii,  p.  666. 

*  A  series  of  competilois  for  a  vacant  theatre  present  in  turn  their  several 
perruniiinces.  Two  of  tlie  entertainments  iu  question  (which  occupy  acts  ii 
and  iv)  were  operas  already  produced  by  D'Avenant  at  the  Cockpit  before 
the  Restoration  (cf.  anU,  p.  369).  Act  ii  is  a  translation  (in  broken  English) 
of  Moliftre's  SganartlU  IJt  Cocu  Imaginairt':  Act  v  is  ■  burlesque  on  the 
loves  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  which  is  quite  equal  in  the  broad  vulgarity  of 
its  buffoonery  to  the  efforts  of  later  competitors.  [  quote  a  specimen  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  permanency  of  the  style  of  humour  affected  by  one  branch 
of  the  modern  English  drama  ; — 

^CUopalra:  I'll  not  be  scor'd,  though  he  look  ne'er  so  hideous; 
He  may  go  snick-up.  if  he  hates  Nympbidius,' 

*  Scarrou's  JodAI,  on  U  Maatri  VaitI,  and  the  same  author's  L'Heritiir 

*  The  '  parcel-gilt '  entertainment  of  the  huntsmen  in  act  iv  is  an  original 
insertion  by  D'Avenant.  This  was  the  play  in  which  '  Moll  Davis  '  is  said 
to  have  enchanted  King  Charles  11  by  singing,  as  the  shepherdess  Cetania, 
the  song, '  My  lodging's  on  the  cold  ground.' 

*  Cf.  aitii,  vol.  it.  p.  173. — I  learn  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  music  to 
Uacbilk  by  Lock  was  diHerent  from  that  popularly  called  by  his  name,  and 
is  not  known  to  exist — D'Avenaot's  (or  presumably  his)  Macbtlh  delighted 
the  soul  of  Pepys,  who  describes  it  as  '  a  most  excellent  play  in  all  respects, 
but  especially  in  divertissement,  though  it  be  a  deep  tragedy  ;  which  is 
a  strange  perfection  in  a  tragedy,  it  being  most  proper  here,  and  suitable.' 
Diary,  January  ^,  1667,  On  December  10,  1663,  Pepys  looked  forward 
with  guileless  joy,  to  'a  rare  play  to  he  acted  this  week  of  Sir  WiUiont 
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it  was  D'Avenant  who  invented,  though  it  was  Dryden  who 
carried  out,  the  idea  of  '  the  counterpart  of  Shakspere's 
plot '  in  The  Tempest,  or  The  Enchanted  Island  (acted  1667 
and  printed  1674).  already  noticed ',  and  to  be  enumerated 
below  among  Dryden's  dramatic  works. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  this  strange  monument  of  EfAv*- 
perverted  ingenuity,  D'Avenant  died — in  the  year  1668.  ™^  . 
Although,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  it  is  impossible  to  echo  ourdramt, 
the  particular  tribute  to  his  ' quick  and  piercing  imagina-  ll'^""^ 
tion '  with  which  Dryden  commended  their  joint  produc- 
tion to  his  readers,  yet  we  may  in  some  degree  share  the 
*  gratitude '  professed  by  the  younger  and  greater  writer  in 
commemorating  the  elder.  Dryden's  praise  of  D'Avenant 
cannot  be  acknowledged  as  true,  that  'he  borrowed  not 
of  any  other ;  and  his  im^inations  were  such  as  could 
not  easily  enter  into  any  other  man'.'  But,  with  all  his 
shortcomings  and  excesses,  D'Avenant  must  retain  in  the 
annals  of  our  drama  the  historical  position  which  he  secured 
by  his  opportune  energy  and  courage — of  forming  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  two  periods  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  Both  of  these  had,  like  himself,  their  faults  and 
vices;  but  the  later  period  derived  the  best  and  truest 
part  of  its  vitality  from  the  earlier,  of  whose  traditions 
he  contrived  to  carry  something  across  the  gap.  Thus  it 
would  be  not  less  unjust  than  ungenerous  to  ignore  his  ser- 
vices to  a  cause  which  he  had  loyally  at  heart,  and  which 
but  for  him  might  have  sunk  into  still  more  abject  hope- 
lessness, and  have  recovered  itself  under  conditions  even 
less  favourable  to  its  national  character.  The  English 
drama  owes  to  D'Avenant  more  than  one  doubtful  gift ; 
but  it  also  owes  to  him  in  some  d^ree  the  endurance, 
under  however  perverted  a  form,  of  a  love  for  its  great 
masters,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  historic  continuity  as 
it  was  able  to  preserve  ^ 

D'Avenant*!.  The  story  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth  with  all  bis  wives';  but  it 
seem*  uncertain  whether  the  Htttry  F/// which  was  perfanned  at  different 
times  in  this  reign  was  actually  an  adaptation  by  D'Aveaant. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  aoo. 

'  See  the  Preface  to  Tht  Timfesl  in  Dryden's  Woris. 

'  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  son  Charles  wrote  one  '  tia^dy,'  CJu»  (1677], 
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Certain  other  names — so  far  as  the  vitalKy  of  their  dra- 
matic writings  is  concerned,  little  more  than  names — serve 
to  connect  tt^ether  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  pre-  and 
.  the  post- Restoration  periods.  The  DuKE  OF  Newcastle 
(William  Cavendish,  1593-1676),  who  in  the  history  of 
the  Civil  Troubles  played  a  conspicuous  rather  than  an 
important  part,  is  best  remembered  by  the  biographical 
tribute  paid  to  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  by  the 
effusive  piety  of  his  consort.  Nor  has  any  work  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  (Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucas,  died  1676)  proved  so  enduring  a  monu- 
ment of  her  extraordinary  if  not  always  most  discreetly 
invested  talents,  as  (more  especially  if  note  is  taken  of 
the  autobiographical  sketch  of  her  own  youth  included 
in  it)  her  memorial  of  her  consort  Although  not  her 
intellectual  equal,  he  was  with  all  his  shortcomings  not 
unworthy  of  her  devotion '.  As  writers  of  plays  this 
celebrated  couple  in  some  measure  blended  their  creative 
impulses'.  But  while  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  the 
Duchess  to  suppose  that  she  claimed  for  herself  any  of 
the  praise  which  she  lavished  upon  her  husband's  efforts  as 
a  dramatist  *,  it  is  quite  evident  that  her  own  productions 
in  this  capacity  were  especially  due  to  the  genius  of  the 

of  wbtch  I  can  furnish  no  account.  It  is  described  b^  Genest  (vol,  i.  p.  009] 
■a  more  properly  an  opera,  tind  founded  on  the  Iphigmia  in  Tatiris  of 
Euripides. 

'  See  Tht  Lift  of  SVilliam  Cavndish  Duke  of  Nnvcastlt ;  U>  viMcK  u  (bAM 
Tk,  Uft  of  Margarrt  Duch^s  ofNnvcaslU.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  1886  ;  and 
cf.  an  essay  on  them  by  H.  Emile  Hont^gul,  and  Hr.  Edward  Jenkins'  sketch 
Tht  Cautditr  and  his  Lady.  An  article  on  the  Duchess  appeared  in  Tht 
RetrospK/ivt  Iinniw,vo].  i  [1853). 

■  The  Duke  contributed  songs  to  the  plays  of  the  Duchess  as  well  as  to  bis 
own  ;  and  is  stated  to  have  written  five  scenes  of  her  play,  Thi  Lady  Con- 
ttiHplatiott.  On  the  other  hand,  Pepys  (see  Diary.  Harcb  30,  1667)  designates 
the  play  Thi  Huntonmt  Lovns,  which  was  published  as  the  Duke's,  as  '  my 
Lady  Newcastle's ' ;  and  excuses  his  detcrminalion  of  seeing  a  play  whidi 
be  describes  as  'the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon  a  stage,'  and 
one  that  made  him  '  sick  to  see  it,'  by  his  deure  '  the  better '  to  '  uoder- 
stand  b«r.' 

*  '  I  may  justly  call  him  the  best  lyric  and  dnunatic  poet  of  his  age.  His 
Comedies  do  sufficiently  show  his  great  observation  and  judgment;  for 
they  are  composed  of  these  three  ingredients,  vt*.  wit,  humour,  and  satire  ; 
•nd  his  chief  desire  in  Ihem  ia  to  divulge  and  laugh  at  the  follies  of  mankind  j 
to  pereecute  vice,  and  to  encourage  virtue.' 
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authoress  of  Nature's  Pictures  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil, 
and  contained  only  occasional  contributions  from  her  hus- 
band's pen.  Of  the  Duke's  own  four  comedies  none  attained 
to  an  enduring  celebrity,  like  his  treatise  (published  in  both 
French  and  Engh'sh)  on  horsemanship.  Two  of  these 
comedies,  printed  in  1649,  appear  to  have  been  acted  before 
the  closing  of  the  theatres — The  Country  Captaine,  which, 
according  to  Pepys'  computation,  was  performed  about  1 636  •, 
probably  dated  from  a  rather  later  period,  when  the  taste 
for  military  titles  and  manners  which  it  ridicules  had  more 
generally  set  in.  For  the  rest,  the  contempt  expressed  for 
this  play  by  Pepys  is  not  stronger  than  what  it  deserves ; 
nor  is  the  companion  comedy,  The  Variety,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  acted  at  the  Blackfriars,  much  superior,  though 
it  proved  popular  enough  for  one  of  its  scenes,  turning 
on  the  humours  of  Monsieur  GalUard,  a  French  dancing- 
master  of  the  usual  consuming  ambition,  to  be  afterwards 
made  into  a  droll '.  The  Duke's  two  remaining  comedies, 
The  Humorous  Lovers,  and  The  Triumphant  Widow,  or 
The  Medley  of  Humours^,  both  of  which  were  acted  after 
the  Restoration,  and  printed  in  1677,  furnish  rather  better 
reading.  In  the  former.  Master  Furres,  a  kind  of  Malade 
fmaginaire,  and  Sir  Anthony  Altalk,  a  coxcomb  'pretending 
to  poetry,'  are  personages  not  much  out  of  the  common,  but 
Mistress  Hood,  an  old  school-mistress  who  has  become  the 
instructress  of  young  maids  in  the  ways  of  the  town,  is  drawn 
with  a  certain  power  of  satire.  The  Triumphant  Widow 
opens  well  with  a  scene  between  four  rogues  and  their  Foot- 
(Mid  captain,  in  Beggar's  Opera  style  and  with  a  song  in 
B^^ar's  Opera  metre*  and  with  the  help  of  Shaksperean 
reminiscences'  sustains  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in  its  pro- 

'  He  saw  it  on  Oclober  36,  1661 — '  Ihc  first  time  it  hath  been  acted  this 
twenty-five  years ' — and  pronounced  it  '  so  silly  a  play  as  in  all  my  life 
I  never  saw,  and  the  first  that  ever  I  was  weary  o(  in  my  life.' 

'  It  is  included  in  Kirkman's  collection,  Tht  WUa. 

*  Of  this,  as  Haiti  well.  Philhpps  points  out,  Shadwell  transrerred  a  great 
part  into  Lis  Bury  Fair  (1689),  the  best  character  in  which  is,  however, 
taken  rrom  Moliirc. 

*  '  Since  ev'iy  Profession's  become  a  lewd  cheat,'  &c. 

*  Footpad  reappears  as  a  kind  of  Aulolycus ;  Lady  Haughty,  the  widow, 
with  her  maid  Nan  reviews  her  suitors,  including  tb«  soldier  whose  talk  is  all 
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gress.  He  also,  as  will  be  seen  below,  translated  Moli^re's 
L'Mtourdi,  which  Dryden  adapted  for  the  English  stage 
under  the  title  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  but  which,  after 
being  performed  in  1697,  was  entered  under  this  name  in 
the  Stationers'  Register.  Inasmuch  as  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
two  masques  on  the  occasion  of  royal  visits  to  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  (which  half  ruined  him*),  while  Shirley  dedicated 
to  him  his  finest  tragedy,  the  patronage  of  this  magnificent 
noble  was  fortunate  enough  to  include  the  leading  spirits  of 
not  less  than  three  periods  of  our  dramatic  literature. 

The  Duchess,  although  persistently  flattered  by  both 
great  writers  and  small,  has  a  lasting  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered on  her  own  account ;  but  numerous  as  her  plays 
were,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  proportionately  con- 
tributed to  her  fame.  Twenty-one  of  them  were  published 
in  a  folio  volame  in  1663,  and  a  supplementary  folio,  con- 
taining five  more,  followed  in  1668.  Langbaine,  who  gives 
the  titles  of  nearly  all  of  them,  also  cites  the  modest  boast 
of  the  Duchess's  '  General  Prolc^ue,'  that  her  dramatic 
compositions  difller  from  those  of  Jonson,  Shakspere,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher— and  from  those  of  Jonson  more 
especially  because  he  could  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  she  could  not : 

'All  my  Plays  and  Plots,  my  own  poor  Brain  did  make ; 

From  Plutarch's  story  I  nere  took  a  Plot, 

Nor  from  Romances,  nor  from  Don  QuJxot, 

As  others  have,  for  to  assist  their  Wit ; 

But  1  upon  mine  own  Foundation  writ.' 
Her  '  own  foundation '  consisted  partly  of  metaphysical 
conceptions  and  partly  of  her  own  personal  experiences, 
mixed  up  together  in  dramatic  allegories.  The  long-winded 
abstractions,  who  do  duty  as  characters,  are  left  as  free  as 
possible  from  technical  restraint,  frequently  even  from  that 
of  a  division  of  the  play  into  acts.  In  truth,  the  fertility  of 
her  invention  in  the  way  of  bits  of  character  and  flashes 
of  dialogue  was  such  as  to  overflow  all  considerations  of 

of  Nnseby,  Edgchill,  the  Grst  and  second  Newbury,  Haraton  Moor,  and  the 
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time  and  space ;  so  that  her  works  include  a  whole  series  of 
scenes  for  which  she  could  not  find  room  in  the  piece  of  which 
they  had  been  originally  intended  to  form  part*,  tc^tber 
with  a  fragment  of  a  play  which  she  had  at  first  meant  to 
insert  in  another,  in  a  parenthetic  fashion  particularly  to  her 
taste  *.  Her  predilection  was  for  extravaganza,  where  she 
could  give  the  rein  to  her  imagination,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  realities  of  life  for  which  she  had  a  quick  satiric  eye.  Now 
and  then,  her  fancy  su^ests  a  dramatic  scheme  such  as  with 
care  might  have  been  worked  out  to  some  purpose ;  thus  The 
Convent  of  Pleasure — a  women's  '  cloister  of  freedom '  for 
the  perennial  enjoyment  of  the  true  pleasures  of  life — recalls 
nobler  elaborations  of  similar  Utopian  dreams '.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  she  quite  loses  herself  in  unrefined  fun,  and 
at  times  falls  into  a  licence  of  coarse  dialogue,  resembling, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  in  which  the  comedies  of  her  con- 
temporary,  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  abound  *.  Of  anything  like 
a  rational  plot  few  traces  are  observable  in  those  of  her 
comedies  which  I  have  attempted  to  peruse ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  overflow  with  clever  talk  in  dialogue  or  quasi- 
monologue,  which  she  strives  to  animate  by  an  afflatus  of 
philosophic  thought  aswell  as  of  facetious  observation.  All 
these  ' ingrediences,'  to  quote  herself,  she  'mixes  together, 
and  puts  them  into  a  Mystical  pot,'  which  she  entitles 
Youth's  Glory  and  Deat/i's  Bouqtiei,  or  The  BUmng  World, 
or  The  Comical  Hash.  S<Mne  of  her  plays  are  understood 
to  contain  attempts  at  direct  self-portraiture  '. 

Henry  Viscount  Falkland,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  lom 
victim,  if  we  may  so  call  him,  of  the  outbreak  of  that  Civil  ^'i^^'"'- 
War  into  which  he  entered  heart-broken  and  with  no  policy 
but  a  determination  to  die,  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  and  his  grandmother's  love  of  learning,  and  to  have 
been  likewise  a  man  of  public  spirit  •.    He  left  behind  him 

'   "Du  PnuHf.  '  TJif  Blaung  IVorid. 

'  Here  again  we  have  ■  ptay  within  the  pla^. 

*  See  Tkt  BriJaU,  ind  Tht  FtmaU  Witt. 

*  Lady  Contemplation  in  the  comedy  so  called  (in  two  Paris),  and  Lady 
Chastity  in  T/it  Mflrimotiial  Tmublt,  a  tragi- comedy  ^likewise  in  two  Fartsj. 

*  In  the  short  biographical  notices  of  him  discoventhle,  there  seem  traces 
of  confusion  between  father  and  son.    Thua,  although  the  latter  may  be  tbe 
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a  single  play.  The  Marriage  Night,  printed  in  1664'; 
whether  it  was  ever  acted  seems  uncertain.  This  produc- 
tion is  interesting  by  virtue  of  a  certain  general  dramatic 
power  observable  in  it,  accompanied  by  occasional  flashes  of 
highly  effective  expression  ;  but  also  because  of  the  evidence 
which  it  furnishes  of  its  author's  familiarity  with  the  pre- 
Revolution  drama.  Of  this  the  scene  imitating  the  first 
dialogue  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  *,  and  the  one  following 
upon  it,  between  '  three  Townsmen  as  the  Watch.'  may  not 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  instances ;  but  I  much  mistake 
unless  the  lurid  colouring  of  the  action,  together  with  cer- 
tain suggestions  in  the  plot,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  issue,  is  partly  due  to  reminiscences  of  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy  of  Cyril  Tourneur  *.  In  any  case,  the  play  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  aftergrowths  of  later  Elisabethan  tragedy. 
Another  loyal  adherent  of  the  royal  cause  (though  he  had 
abandoned  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
trained),  SiR  ROBERT  Stapylton,  after  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  appointed  gentleman-usher  by  King  Charles  II, 
produced  a  comedy  The  Slighted  Maid  (1663),  a  tragi- 
comedy The  Step-mother  (1664),  and  a  tragedy //i^ro  and 
Ltander  (1669).  The  last  of  these  plays  possesses  a  certain 
interest  as  an  attempt  to  treat  dramatically  an  immortal 
epical  theme.  Lai^baine  says  that  wherever  Musaeus  and 
Juvenal  are  in  esteem  Stapylton 's  fame  will  survive  * ;  but 
his  tragedy  fails  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  a  subject  con- 
secrated by  English  as  well  as  Greek  literature  and  art  In 
the  Prologue  to  the  play,  he  protests  against  the  puppets 
that  have  played  '  mock  Hero  and  Leander';  but  his  own 
overcrowding  of  the  theme  with  a  concomitant  intrigue  and 
the  business  of  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  nurse  is  hardly  less 

author  of  the  Epilogue  to  Rochester's  adaptation  of  Vi^adatian,  it  must  have 
been  his  father  who  wrote  the  commendatory  venes  to  Sandys'  Chrisft 
PassioM  (i6^t>^.    The  sod  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire. 

■  Reprinted  in  vol.  zv  of  Hazlitt's  Dodsiey. 

'  Avowedly  ;  for  Deraandro  lella  his  brother  that  hia  words  were  '  spoken 
with  the  soul  of  Cassius  '  (act  iii.  sc.  i).  '  AhU,  p.  69. 

■  He  translated  both  these  authors  'and  Strads  too'  into  English  verse, 
as  well  as  modem  French  works  into  prose.  As  to  his  version  of  Juvenal, 
see  the  Essay  oh  SeUrt,  prefixed  by  Dryden  to  his  own  translations  from 
Juvenal,  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  iVorbt. 
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objectionable,  while  the  climax  of  Hero's  reception  of  her 
prize  swimmer,  habited  in  '  vest  and  night-cap  '  and  oiled  for 
his  record  exploit,  comes  perilously  near  to  bathos — such  as 
under  the  circumstances  ought  specially  to  have  been 
avoided.  The  diction  of  the  play,  while  hardly  ever  rising 
into  poetry,  rarely  swells  into  rant. 

Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  and  George 
Digby  Earl  of  Bristol  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
adapters  or  translators  of  Spanish  plays  ^ ;  none  of  these 
came  before  the  public  as  original  English  dramatists.  It 
may  therefore  suffice,  before  passing  to  writers  less  intimately 
connectii^  themselves  with  pre- Restoration  phases  of  our 
drama,  to  notice  one  whose  plays,  though  in  no  instance  pub- 
Ibhed  before  the  date  of  the  Restoration,  should  assuredly  be 
characterised  as  an  aftergrowth  of  an  earlier  school.  Had  >^ 
the  spirit  of  Jonson  revisited  his  ancient  haunts  in  the  Resto-  /rf',6g6). 
ration  period,  none  among  its  dramatists — except  perhaps 
Shadwell — could  so  justly  have  claimed  to  be  '  sworn  of  the 
tribe  of  Ben,'  as  John  Wilson  *,  whose  name  deserves  to 
be  remembered  by  the  admirers  of  ripe  wit,  accompanied 
by  dramatic  force. 

From  a  contemporary  doggrel  it  would  appear  that 
Wilson  was  a  Scotchman;  and  there  are  one  or  two  indi- 
cations in  his  plays  of  a  connexion  with  Scotland.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1646 ;  and  is  supposed  afterwards  to  have  become 
secretary  in  Ireland  to  the  Duke  of  York,  through  whose 
influence  he  was,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Charles  II, 
appointed  Recorder  of  Londonderry.  After  the  famous 
siege  he  appears  to  have  moved  to  Dublin,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  years.  In  1696  he  died  in  London.  He 
composed  some  legal  and  political  works,  and  translated 
the  Encomium  Moriae  of  Erasmus.  Of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  legal  phraseolt^y  he  gives  amusing  evi- 
dence in  one  of  his  plays  '  ;  and  his  wit,  like  Jonson's  own, 
is  generally  impregnated  with  his  learning. 

'  Anie,  pp.  305-6. 

'  Thi  Dramalk  Works  of  John  fVUsoH.  WithiVfrnoiV,  &c.(by  James  Haid- 
ment  and  W.  H.  Logan),  1874.  ■  Th4  Chials. 

VOL.  in.  Z 
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His  In  his  two  comedies,  The  Cheats  (written  1663)  and  Th€ 

lomtdus.  Projeclors  {pi'mttd  1664),  Wilson  shows  himself  a  follower  of 
Jonson;  indeed  the  latter  play  contains  evident  reminiscences 
of  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  which  his  Belphegor  likewise  to  a 
certain  extent  resembles  in  plot.  Wilson  has  much  of  the 
learning,  the  wit,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  vigorous 
characterisation,  which  belonged  to  the  great  master ;  but 
he  has  also  some  of  Jonson's  lengthiness  and  excessive 
copiousness  of  prose  diction  ;  and  perhaps  these  two  plays 
are  more  enjoyable  in  reading  than  they  might  prove  on  the 

TitCMtais  stage.  J'/S*  CX(?a/i  however  was  very  popular.  The  plot  of 
'■  neither  comedy  is  worthy  of  praise ;  the  strength  of  both  lies 
in  the  characters,  some  of  which  are  excellent :  thus  in  The 
Cheats  the  astrol(^ica1  quack  Mopus,  and  more  especially 
the  dissenting  minister  Scruple, — a  caricature  which  in  his 
preface  the  author  vigorously  defends  as  being  directed 
only  against  the  '  abuse  of  the  venerable  name 'of  religion'. 

T/u  Pro-  In  The  Projectors,  where  the  fun  is  not  quite  so  broad,  we 
'(*i^'i644 .  "^^*  viit\\  a  bevy  of  adventurers,  who  work  upon  the  folly  of 
Sir  Gudgeon  Credulous,  and  a  usurer  Suckdry,  whose  love 
and  fear  for  his  gold  and  whose  treatment  of  his  unhappy 
servant  Leanchops  are  however  borrowed  features*.  In 
any  case  Wilson  deserves  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
on  the  English  stage  an  admirable  addition  to  Jonson's 
character-types  of  the  Miser.  He  has  further  added  a 
burlesque  woman's  rights'  meeting,  which  is  verj'  ludicrous, 
and  was  doubtless  suggested  by  Aristophanes. 

'  Scruple  a  certainly  as  diverting  and  vigorous  a  piece  of  satire  as  any 
branch  of  our  literature  has  produced  on  this  familiar  theme,  and  specially 
reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the  days  of  Htidibras.  His  favourite  resting-place 
is  among  the  admiring  women  of  his  congregation,  where  he  is  found  solac- 
ing, not  himself,  but'  the  creature'  from  a ' scandalous  '  bowl  which  'lookelh 
like  a  wassail.'  He  consents  to  conform  for  a  living  of  £300  a  year,  but  is 
induced  to  come  back  to  hia  flock  for  £400  ('  Let  a  man  strive  never  so  much 
against  it,  natural  affection  will  return  upon  bim  '),  whereupon  he  sells  the 
good-will  of  his  living  (not  the  living  itself— for  'I  remember  me,  the  Casuists 
make  a  notable  difference '). 

*  They  are  of  course  borrowed  from  the  jlulularia,  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Wilson  was  acquainted  with  Holiire's  L'Avar*  (not  actually 
Iffoim  to  have  been  performed  before  16681;  but  the  near  coincidence  of 
date  is  certainly  suspicious.  Had  Wilson  borrowed  from  Mohire,  he  would 
surely  have  made  more  of  the  scene  (act  iL  sc.  1)  where  Suckdry  believes 
himself  to  have  lost  his  gold. 
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Besides  these  two  admirable  comedies,  Wilson  wrote  a  HUAmlro. 
tragedy,  Andronicus  Comnenius  (printed  1664),  and  a  tragi-  ^^  ^'_ 
comedy,  Belphegor,  or  The  Marriage  of  the  Z'^i/i7  (printed   1664). 
1691).     The  former,  felicitous  in  choice  of  subject,  is  written 
with  great  vigour  and  spirit ;  and  though  in  one  scene  the 
author  is  guilty  of  very  gross  plagiarism,  the  scenes  among 
the  citizens,  the  characters  of  Philo,  Andreas'  zany  (who 
acts  as   jackal   to   the   lion,  and   resembles  the   Moor  in 
Schiller's  Fiesco),  and  of  Manuel,  the  usurper's  virtuous  son, 
are  as  original  as  they  are  striking  *.     Belphegor  is  the  least  HUBtipht- 
interesting  of  Wilson's  plays,  though  likewise  closely  con-  ^Jv^^^^ 
necting  itself  with  our  earlier  drama  (it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  ihr  Dnit 
a  more  elaborate — and  very  well  written — version  of  a  theme  ^'"'-  '^*^' 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar  from  earlier  plays*). 
Wikon  however,  as  he  tells  us,  took  the  story  from  Mac- 
chiavelli.    He  has  given  some  relief  to  this  fantastically 
humorous   fiction   by   the   nobly-conceived    characters  of 
Montalto  and  his  wife  Portia. 

Wibon  seems  to  have  made  little  pretension  to  the  title   WHaMs 
of  a  dramatist';  but  he  had  both  the  necessary  gifts  and  ^J2^„.,„ 
the   necessary  application ;  and   of  him   too   Ben  Jonson  dntmaiiai. 
might  have  said  that  he  '  writes  all  like  a  man.'     He  shows 
originality  even  where  he  borrows  his  themes;   he  draws 
character  with  clearness  and  strength ;  and  the  manliness 

'  'The  genume  adventures'  of  Andranicus  Comnemus,  says  Gibbon 
(ch.  xlviii),  '  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singular  romance'  The  theme 
seems  to  have  been  treated  (in  1661)  by  another  dramatist  before  Wilson. 
The  btter  confines  himself  to  the  second  part  of  this  strange  story,  which 
bearsaremarkabie  likeness  to  that  of  Richard  III,  whom  Andronicus  certainly 
resembled  both  in  his  ruthless  ambition  and  in  his  capacity  for  government. 
An  imitation  of  Shakspere  was  therefore  not  easily  to  be  avoided ;  but, 
except  in  the  Scene  where  Andronicus  makes  love  to  Anna,  the  widow  of  his 
victim,  Wilson  cannot  be  said  to  have  resorted  to  iraiUlion.— The  political 
allusions  in  this  play  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  to  conceal  (see 
the  Dedication)  ;  those  in  act  iv.  sc.  5  are  of  interest,  as  manifestly  pointed 
at  the  hole-and-eomer  'constituent  assembly'  mania  of  the  period  just 
preceding  the  Restoration. 

>  Cr.  anU,  vol.  ii.  p.  606  as  to  Haughton's  Thi  Droil  and  his  Dame  ;  and  A. 
pp.  37a  and  465  as  to  TMt  Dtvil  is  an  Ass,  and  I/tl  b*  not  good,  tht  Devil  is  in 
it.  As  to  Macchiavelli'a  novtlla,  see  Herford,  h.  s,,  pp.  308  stgq.  Wilson 
leaves  the  question  open  whether  the  original  author  was  Hacchiavelli  or 
Straparola. 

*  See  Dedication  to  Andromcus  Comnmi'us. 
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of  his  serious  as  well  as  of  his  comic  writing  refreshes  and 
invigorates  the  student  of  the  literary  period  in  which,  un- 
fortunately perhaps  for  his  literary  reputation,  it  was  this 
writer's  lot  to  live.  Of  poetic  ornament  he  is  bare  ;  but  he  is 
equally  free  from  meretricious  glitter  and  artificiaiity.  Had 
he  been  born  a  generation  earlier,  when  his  activity  might 
have  fallen  in  with  the  strong  current  of  a  dramatically 
creative  age,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  gain  a  distin- 
guished pUce  among  our  dramatists. 

One  further  name  will  be  more  conveniently  mentioned 

before  than  after  that  of  the  foremost  literary  genius  of  the 

Hogtr  Restoration  age.      To  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  Of  Orrery' 

ofOntiy     {1621—1679),   has    beco   ascribed  the  introduction  on  the 

(i6ai-         English  stage  of  the  habit  of  writing  plays  in  rimed  verse  ; 

fiu&of      3"d  though  none  of  his  dramatic  productions  is  known  to 

English        have  been  acted  before  1664,  some  of  them  would  seem 

pl^y,  to  have  been  in   Dryden's  hands  when  in  dedicating  his 

Rival   Ladies   to    Orrery   he    recommended   the    fashion 

which   in  that  play  he  bad  quite  incidentally  attempted 

to   exemplify*.      And  Orrery   himself  speaks  of  himself 

as  if  he  had  been  the  originator  of  the  new  fashion,  when 

describing   his  tragedy  of   The  Black  Prince  {not    acted 

till    1667)*   as   'wrote    in   a   new   way'— 'in  the   French 

Manner,  because  I  heard  the  King  declare  himself  more  in 

favour   of  their   Way  of  Writing  than  ours.      My   poor 

Attempt,'  he  continues,  '  cannot  please  his  Majesty,  but  my 

Example  may  incite  others  who  can,'     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

there  seems  no  reason  for  depriving  Dryden  of  the  doubtful 

honour  of  having  to  all  intents  and  purposes  originated  the 

'  T/u  DratnaHc  Works  0/ Rogtr  Boyli,  Eati  of  Omry.  avols.iigg, 
'  The  Dedicalion  (printed  1664)  of  Thi  Rival  Ladiis  (acted  1663)  is  as 
careless  a  piece  of  writing  as  any  of  wliich  Dryden  was  ever  guilty.  He 
here  asserts  that  the  '  new  way.'  by  which  he  must  mean  rimed  verse  on  the 
stage,  [5  not  io  much  a  new  way  as  an  old  way  revived  ;  for  it  was,  he  slates, 
'  many  years  before  Shakspeare's  plays.'  introduced  in  the  tragedy  of  Quetn 
Gorboduc.  Blank  verae,  he  proceeds  to  inform  Lord  Orrery,  was  invented 
by  Shakspere.  But,  with  equally  characteristic  generosity,  he  attributes 
the  revival  of  the  rimpd  couplet  (o  Waller,  and  its  re-introduction  on  the 
stage  to  D'Avenant,  '  who  at  once  brought  it '  there,  '  and  made  it  perfect,' 
in  Tlu  Sitgr  ofRhodts  (cf  anti,  p.  aSa). 
'  See  Pepys'  Diary,  October  19,  1667 ;  '  the  first  time  it  was  acted.' 
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usage  to  which  his  authority  alone  gave  stability,  and  which 
his  abandonment  of  it  doomed  to  quick  extinction. 

Lord  Orrery's  bi<^aphy  is  full  of  interest;  as  Lord 
Broghill  he  played  a  part  of  very  high  importance  in  public 
affairs ;  and  if  at  the  Restoration  He  secured  Ireland  to  the 
King,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  ten  years  before,  that 
island  would  without  him  not  have  been  lost  to  the  Common- 
wealth. But  his  plays  may  notwithstanding  be  treated 
with  great  brevity.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  him  that  '  he 
deserved  Dryden's  panegyric  in  every  respect  except  as 
a  poet';  and  Dryden  himself  compliments  him  by  the 
assertion":  'the  muses  have  seldom  employed  your  thoughts, 
but  when  some  violent  fit  of  the  gout  has  snatched  you  from 
affairs  of  state ;  and,  like  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  you  never 
come  to  deliver  his  oracles,  but  unwillingly,  and  in  torment,' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  his  plays,  he 
wrote  what  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  English  attempt  in 
the  style  of  Calprenide  and  the  Scudirys,  the  romance  of 
Parlhenissa,  of  which  he  published  the  first  part  (in  six 
volumes)  in  1654,  the  year  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Protector's  first  parliament,  and  which  appeared  in  a 
complete  form  in  1665.  In  Orrery's  plays  the  monarchist  Oamettr- 
tendencies  of  his  mind  {it  was  largely  at  his  instigation  that  ^fj^^ 
Oliver's  second  parliament  offered  to  him  the  title  of  King) 
are  illustrated  by  repeated  references  to  the  great  danger  of 
managing  affairs  through  the  agency  of  a  council  instead 
of  by  the  will  of  a  single  man ;  but  he  was  too  clear-sighted 
a  statesman  and  too  thorough  a  soldier  to  incline  to  political 
declamation,  and  his  sentiments  are  not  as  a  rule  displayed 
after  a  very  demonstrative  fashion.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  as  significant  of  the  romantic  side  both  of  his 
personal  character  and  of  the  literary  style  which  he 
affected,  that  more  than  once  in  his  plays  he  applies 
to  unheroic  conduct  the  epithet  '  low ' — as  if  the  force  of 
invective  could  not  well  go  further  *.     But  the  chief  interest 

*  In  the  Dtdicatieu  already  ciled. 
'  Thua  laHinty  V: 

'  He  who  resigns  his  Love,  though  for  a  KiDg, 
Does,  u  he  is  ■  Lover,  a  low  thing.' 
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which  these  productions  possess  after  all  attaches  to  their 
form,  and  to  their  exemplification  of  the  use  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  in  which  they  are  throughout  written.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  dates  of  composition  of  most  of  these 
plays  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  progress  of  their 
author  as  a  writer  of  verse ;  and  while  the  general  frigidity 
of  Mustapha,  ike  Son  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (acted  in 
1665)  seems  occasionally  to  catch  a  spark  of  fire,  in  The 
Black  Prince  (acted  in  1667)  congelation  appears  again  to 
have  set  in.  Altogether,  Lord  Orrery  shows  himself  capable 
of  using  his  metre  with  considerable  elfect  in  dialogue, 
though  not  unfrequently  he  lapses  into  prosaic  turns. 

The  sentiment  of  these  dramas  is  on  the  whole  at  least 
as  monotonous  as  their  form.  In  the  world  of  the  dramatic 
imi^ination  of  this  writer,  whose  own  experiences  of  life  had 
a  very  different  kind  of  story  to  tell,  everything  revolves 
round  the  sentiment  of  love.  The  History  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  acted  in  1664^  and  printed  in  1667,  excites  a  faint 
curiosity  as  to  the  measure  of  the  failure  of  Heroic  Tragedy 
when  essaying,  in  the  period  of  its  own  infancy,  com- 
petition with  Shakspere.  Lord  Orrery  may  be  allowed 
a  certain  amount  of  credit  for  the  persistency  with  which  he 
maintains  the  originality  of  his  dramatic  treatment  of  his 
theme  * ;  to  what  extent,  if  to  any,  he  was  indebted  for  it  to 
an  earlier  narrative  poem  on  the  subject''  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  general  effectiveness  of  the  dramatic 
idea  of  Owen  Tudor's  generous  renunciation  of  his  passion  for 

'  Pepjra  records  seeing  it  acted  on  August  13,  1664,  calling  it  'the  new 
play.'  He  pnuses  it  as  '  the  most  full  of  height  and  raptures  of  wit  and 
sense '  that  he  ever  heard,  but  criticises  one  or  two  points  not  inaptly. 

*  The  only  scene  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  Shakspere  in  his  mind  is 
act  iv.  sc.  I,  when  the  French  and  English  lords  debate  the  Salic  Law;  and 
here  it  must  be  allowed  that  Lord  Orrery  displays  some  dialectic  skill. 
Princess  Catharine's  argument  on  the  side  of  Reason  v.  Love  is  altogether  to 
her  credit;  but  her  conduct  towards  Tudor  is  hardly  more  pleasing  than 
is  her  reproof  of  him  cited  in  a  previous  note. 

'  HughHolland'sPancAani.- fA</(>3/£i>oi5.  Containing  Tht PnparalUm 
of  On  Love  bilattn  Owtn  Tudyr  and  tht  Qutetu.  The  late  Hr,  Collier  issued 
a  reprint  of  ttus  poem,  which  was  published  in  1603,  with  a  Dedication  to 
King  James  and  a  statement  that  the  author  bad  long  intended  to  dedicate 
it  to  Queen  Elisabeth — to  whom  (he  was  a  convert  to  Rome)  he  had  not 
invariably  shown  himself  respectful. 
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Princess  Catharine  in  favour  of  the  Sovere^n  in  whose 
name  he  has  come  to  woo  her  is  evident  from  the  repeated 
use  made  of  it  in  our  drama'  ;  but  it  needed  bolder  treat- 
ment than  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  author  of  this 
heroic  play.  In  Mustapha,  the  Son  of  Solyman  the  Magni-  Musiapka 
ficent  (acted  1665,  and  repeated  at  Court  in  the  presence  of  ^'^'J- 
the  King  and  Queen  in  the  following  year')  Lord  Orrery 
probably  reached  the  highest  point  to  which  as  a  dramatic 
poet  it  was  given  to  him  to  attain.  Pure  in  sentiment 
and  chaste  in  expression,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  plays, 
Mustapha  shows  that  not  only  had  he  caught  from  French 
examples  something  of  that  dignity  of  style  which  recon- 
ciles us  even  to  a  dialogue  typyically  conventional,  but  that 
he  was  also  capable  of  drawing  character  with  spirit ". 
The  not  altc^ether  faultless  plot,  taken  from  an  episode 
entitled  Mustapha  et  Zi'angir  in  Georges  de  Scudery's 
romance  of  L'lllustre  Bassa,  is,  however,  a  love-intrigue 
pure  and  simple  *  ;  and,  although  Solyman  the  Magnificent's 
speeches  are  not  entirely  free  from  rant,  the  general  tone 
of  his  Turks  is  gently  amorous''.  The  heroine  of  The  TtuBlaib 
Black  Prince  (acted  1667)  is  a  widow  with  four  lovers  i^^-.. 
— the  Kings  of  England  and  of  France,  the  Black  Prince, 
and  Lord  Delawar ;  but  not  one  of  them,  nor  the  fair 
countess  whom  they  adore,  succeeds  in  arousing  our  sym- 
pathy.    This  play  is   stated   to  have    been    ill   received, 

'  Cf.  antt,  vol,  i.  p.  398,  nofe  a. 

'  See  Evelyn's  Diary,  s.  d.  October  18.  {Lord  Broghill  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Orrery.)  The  passage  is  a  notable  one,  for  Evelyn  in 
it  gives  very  plain  reasons  why  as  a  respectable  man  he  bad  given  up  going, 
except  very  rarely,  to  public  theatres.  Lord  Broghill's  tragedy  he  con»dcred 
extremely  well  writlen,  '  tho'  in  my  mind  I  did  not  approve  of  any  such 
pastime  in  a  lime  of  such  judgments  and  calamities,'  (A  General  Fast  bad 
been  ordered  for  October  10,  on  account  of  Fire,  Plague  and  War.) 

'  ya.  that  of  Roiolana.  See  her  first  scene,  where  she  protects  the 
Hungarian  infant-Kin^,  and  the  last  act. 

'  The  two  sons  of  Solyman,  Mustapha  and  Zfiangir,  form  a  pair  of  noble 
kinsmen  ready  for  any  act  of  self-sacrifice  ;  the  fault  of  the  plot  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  that  might  induce  us  to  pardon  Roxolana  for 
plotting  her  stepson's  ruin,  in  the  interest  of  her  own  offspring. 

*  Lord  Orrery's  Muslapha  may  be  compared  with  Lord  Brooke's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name  {anit,  vol.  IL  p.  616). — The  subject  has  also  been  treated 
by  several  French  dramalists.  (See  L*  Harpc,  Cours  dt  LilUraturi,  vol.  ivi. 
p,  136,  and  vol.  xxi.  pp.  i.  stqq-) 
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though  apparently  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  demerit'. 

TryphoH      The    tragedy    of    Trypkon   (acted    1668),    of   which    the 

subject  is  from  Syriac  history*,  was  more  successful;  but 

it  is  impossible  to  deceive  oneself  as  to  its  personages  being 

Htradth4     more  than  lay-figures.    Two  tragedies  by  Lord  Orrery  were 

i-^f'^'"'    printed  after  his  death,  viz,  ^irrfi^  the  Great  in  1694,  and 

Allemira  in  1702.     The  former  treats  a  theme  with  which 

we  have  already  met  in  our  dramatic  literature,  and  which 

reappeared  more  than  once  in  its  subsequent  course  *.     It  is, 

perhaps,  the  most  striking  of  its  author's  plays,  so  far  at 

least  as  variety  of  action  is  concerned ;  it  contains  ghosts 

enough  and  to  spare,  and  an  accumulation  of  crimes  such 

as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Webster  or  Tourneur.     The 

Aiitimra      tragedy  oi  Altetnira  is  of  a  much  inferior  cast     The  author 

(^f.  i-joa).  jjj^g  jjg|.g  essayed  a  comic  character,  called  Filladen ;  but 

the  scene  in  which  he  and  the  other  lords  review  the  ladies 

of  the  Court  is  as  devoid  of  wit  as  the  lyrics  interspersed 

are  of  charm*. 

'  Pepj's,  who  saw  the  pUy  when  performed  Tor  the  flrat  time  on  October 
19.  records  its  being  nearly  hissed  off  the  stage  I>ecau3e  of  the  readiag  of  a 
very  tong  letter.  There  is  force  in  his  criticism,  that  in  this  play  '  the  con- 
trivance, and  all  that  was  witty,  which  indeed  was  much,  and  very  witty, 
was  almost  the  same  that  had  been  in  '  the  author's  two  former  plays,  'and 
the  same  points  and  turns  of  wit  in  both,  and  in  this  very  same  play  often 
repeated,  but  in  excellent  language.' 

*  See  ISook  i  of  Thi  Mactabas,  chapters  xii-xiii. 

'  Cr.  ante,  pp.  15  and  156.  A  Hirod  and  JUariamni,  written  by  Samuel 
Pordage,  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  Settle  in  1674.  Fenton's  Mariamtu 
appeared  in  1733;  Voltaire's  in  1734.  Calderon's  Ei  Mayor  lioitslrMO  lot 
Zilos  likewise  treats  the  story  of  Mariamne  and  the  jealous  tetrarch  (see 
Ticknor,  vol.  ii.p  363).  TriEUa's(F.  VHenaitc)LaMariamm  (1636),  imitated 
from  Caldcron,  is  said  to  have  drawn  tear?  from  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  whose 
emotioDthc  performer  of  Herod  was  in  his  turn  all  but  overcome.  To  Hebbel's 
fine  tragedy,  Htrodis  und  Mariamru,  reference  has  already  been  made, 

'  In  the  Epilogue  written  for  this  play  by  Lord  Orrery's  grandson  Charles 
Boyle,  afterwards  third  Earl,  occur  three  lines  which  so  succinctly  (though 
not  very  politely)  sum  up  the  canons  of  criticism  applied  to  comedy  by  the 
audiences  of  his  age  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  them  : 

'This  Play,  I'm  horribly  afraid,  can't  last; 
Allow  it  pretty,  'tis  confounded  chaste. 
And  contradicts  too  much  the  present  taste.' 
The  third  Earl  of  Orrery  was  himself  the  author  of  a  comedy,  As  You  Find  R 
(printed  1703,  and  republished  with  fais  grandfather's  plays  in  the  edition 
mentioned  above),  which  is  a  rather  lively  play  in  thestyleofCoUey  Gibber's 
earlier  works.    A  husband  is  reclaimed  (rather  late  in  the  play)  by  a  not  very 
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Besides  this  tragedy,  Lord  Orrery  left  behind  him,  like-  GtamoH 
wise  unfinished,  an  uninteresting  comedy,  Guzman  (printed  *^'  '^^^■ 
1693),  the  plot  and  style  of  which — it  contains  a  mock 
astrolc^er  and  a  foolish  cowardly  coxcomb  given  to  ridi- 
culous pedantical  oaths — point  to  some  Spanish  source. 

The  tragi-comedy  called  Tke  General,  which  was  per- 
formed in  1664,  and  is  described  by  Pepys^  as  altc^ether 
inferior  to  Henry  V,  although  brought  out  in  Orrery's  name, 
was  never  acknowledged  by  him.  It  must  have  been  a 
different  play  from  that  which  Shirley  wrote  a  prol<^e  for 
its  performance  at  Dublin  ^. 

To  Orrery  has  also  been  ascribed  a  play  called  Master 
Antony^.  Tke  Tragedy  of  King  Saul,  printed  in  1703  and 
said  to  be  written  by  a  peer,  was  conjectured  to  be  his  by 
Horace  Walpole*. 

Whether  our  dramatic  literature  would  in  the  main  con- 
tinue in  the  paths  marked  out  by  its  preceding  history, 
or  become  a  follower  of  foreign  developements,  or,  pursuing 
a  middle  course,  seek  to  find  in  a  combination  of  national 
and  foreign  elements  the  conditions  of  a  new  life  of  its  own, 
was  a  question  admitting  of  solution  by  the  exertions  of 
no  single  writer,  however  gifted  and  however  fertile.  Yet 
the  example  set  by  such  a  writer,  if  a  man  of  exceptional 
genius  and  extraordinary  creative  vigour,  could  not  but 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  the  problem.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
future  of  our  drama  as  a  literary  growth  came  to  depend  in 
a  s^nally  large  measure  upon  the  views  formed  concern- 
ing the  theory  of  dramatic  composition,  and  upon  the  actual 
contributions  made  to  dramatic  literature,  by  the  leadii^ 
writer  of  his  age — Dryden. 

conuDendablc  stratagem  oa  the  part  of  his  wife.  The  description  of  ■ 
■Chncolate-HQuse'  in  act  iiL  sc  t  of  this  comcdj  might  be  worth  exIractiDg. 

■  Diary,  September  aS,  1664. 

'  Sec  Dycc,  Shirley's  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  495.  This  plsy,  according-  to 
Halliwell-Pbitlipps,  was  published  in  1853,  from  a  HS.  in  private  hauds. 

*  (Curll's)  Pottkal  RtgisUr,  &e.  (1719),  p.  aa,  and  Halliwell-Phillipps. 

*  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Rev.  Heniy  Zouch  {LiHtrs,  ed.  CimniDgham, 
voL  iii.  p.  l&^.    Cuniiiiigbam  seems  to  approve  the  conjecture). 
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John  Dry-        JOHN  Drvden'  (1631-1700)  first  camc  before  the  public 

dmj^6i3i-  ^  ^  dramatic  writer  early  in  the  year  1663.  He  was  at 
that  time,  though  already  known  and  recognised  as  a  person 
of  some  position  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science  (as  is 
shown  by  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1662),  in  more  or  less  straitened  circumstances,  and  had 
apparently  resolved  to  trust  to  his  literary  labours  for  the 
advancement  of  his  fortunes  in  life.  He  lodged  at  a  book- 
seller's, and  associated  with  men  connected  with  the  Court 
party,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whose  sister  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Two  theatrical  companies  were  now  regularly 
performing ;  and  it  was  thus  inevitable  that  a  young  writer 
with  his  talents  and  in  his  surroundings  should  become 
a  writer  for  the  theatre.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1662  he 
wrote  the  first  play  of  his  that  was  produced  on  the  stage ', 

Ilia  Tht  'j'ke  Wild  Gallant  (acted  February  1663)  proved  a  failure ; 

Ia„iitbb3).  il^  W3S  written,  as  the  author  confesses,  'while  he  was  yet 
unfiedged  and  wanted  knowledge,'  and  from  the  Second 
Epilogue  (written  for  the  revival  of  the  comedy)  in  1669 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  half  ashamed  of '  this  motley 
garniture  of  fool  and  farce."  According  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  he  'endangered'  himself,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
with  '  a  Spanish  plot'— which  is  in  parts  utterly  extravagant, 
while  the  coarseness  of  the  execution  is  extreme.  The 
most  humorous  passage  of  the  play  b,  moreover,  stolen  from 
Ben  Jonson", 

'  For  Dryden's  dramas  and  essays  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  fVorts,  18  vols.,  revised  and  corrected  by  Professor 
Saintsbury  (1883-93).  "^^  Life  preRied  to  this  edition  was  based  on  the 
labours  of  Maloiie  ;  tbe  generous  and  syoipathetic  tone  of  criticism  is 
cbaractenstic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  critical  matter  in  the  successive 
shorter  biographies  of  Diyden  which  have  been  published  from  Johnson  to 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Christie  and  Saintsbury,  is  too  lar^  and  varied  in  amount 
to  admit  of  specification.  Tie  Retiospeclivi  Revitai,  vol.  i.  part  i,  contains  an 
essay  on  Drydtn'a  Dramalie  Woiia,  with  numerous  extracts.  Dryden's 
Heroic  Plays  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  enquity  by  P.  Holz- 
hausen  in  Engiische  Shtditn,  vols,  liii,  iv  mid  ivi  (1S90-3; ;  see  also 
A.  TQchert,  DrydtH  ah  Dramaliktr  in  stintji  BttithHTigin  Mu  M.  iU  Scttdir/i 
RomanJkJilUHg  [Zweibracken,  1885). 

'  He  is  said  to  have  already  in  1660  meditated  a  play  on  the  (ate  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  of  which  he  used  one  scene  fur  the  tragedy  of  1683. 

'  Vie.  the  incident  of  Trice's  solitary  duet  with  a  couple  of  dice-boxes 
(act  L  sc  3) ;  d  Carlo  and  his  cups  in  EvtryMati  OhI  o/Mit  Humour  (act  v. 
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For  the  plot  of  Dryden's  second  acted  drama.  The  Rival  Tht  Rioai 
Ladies  (brought  oo  the  stage  in  1 664),  he  ^ain  had  recourse  i'^Aa) 
to  a  Spanish  original.  In  this  complicated  love-intrigue 
two  rivals  are  concerned,  who  have  alike  disguised  them- 
selves as  pages  in  order  to  serve  the  master  of  their 
affections,  while  he  is  enamoured  of  a  third  lady.  The 
treatment  of  this  action  cannot  be  praised  for  its  re- 
finement'; but  any  insinuation  of  deliberate  grossness 
■seems  out  of  place  as  applied  to  this  early  play  of  Dryden's, 
which  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  successful  *.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  this  comedy 
was  already  feeling  his  way  in  something  besides  the  matter 
of  versification,  important  as  he  knew  this  to  be  for  the 
effect  of  his  plays.  As  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  hinted,  this 
early  play  of  Dryden's  contains  the  first  example  of '  the 
amatory  battledore-and-shuttlecock,'  which  maybe  described 
as  a  Senecan  tradition  run  to  seed,  and  which  was  to  give 
rise  to  most  excellent  ridicule  ^.  At  the  same  time,  nothing 
is  so  noteworthy  in  this  play  as  the  tentative,  but  already 
bold  and  effective,  introduction  of  the  use  of  rime  into  two 
of  its  principal  scenes*.  In  the  Dedication  of  this  play 
to  Lord  Orrery,  already  repeatedly  cited,  Dryden  appeals  to 
'  his  lordship's  example '  as  a  writer  of  rimed  verse — possibly 
in  one  or  more  dramas  known  by  private  circulation — and 
defends  the  usage  chiefly  because  it  '  bounds  and  circum- 
scribes' and  'most  regulates  the  fancy*.'     A  priori,  if  the 

sc.  4).— Bibber  the  Tailor  (of 'fiery  fkciaa')  is  iniiUCcd  in  Tht  Rthtarsal. 
Readers  of  Tht  Pirali  will  remember  how,  according  to  Claud  Halcro, 
Timothy  Thiinbletliwaite  'was  thought  to  be  tbe  original  of  little  Tom  Bibber, 
in  glorious  John's  comedy  of  Tht  Wild  Gaitanl.' 

>  The  [WD  pages  light  a  duel  lor  Gonsalvo  (one  of  them  having  proposed 
that  tfaey should ' scratch  for  him')  ;  and  a  mutual  discovery  results.  In  the 
end,  after  some  hairbreadth  'scapes,  all  cuds  well,  one  cf  the  rivals  receiviog 
the  gilt  of  Gonsalvo's  heart  ('not  worn  out  but  polished  by  the  wearing'  of 
his  previous  passion),  the  other  being  otherwise  provided  for. 

'  Pepys,  who  saw  it  on  August  4, 1664,  more  than  six  months  after  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  thought  it '  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty 
play.' 

*  See  act  iv.  sc  i ;  and  see  Tht  Rthtaraal  and  Ripartas  bttwan  Cat  and 
Puss  at  a  Calrrujauling  (in  a  Modtm  Htroic  Way)  in  the  Potma  of  Samtttl 
Bulltr. 

"  Act  ii: 
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history  of  the  earlier  Stuart  drama  is  dispassionately  coa- 
sidered,  an  effect  of  this  sort,  had  it  necessarily  flowed  from 
the  use  of  the  rimed  couplet  in  dramatic  compositions, 
would  have  deserved  to  be  extolled  as  something  more 
than  salutary. 
DrydtH  The  extent  to  which  Dryden  assisted  his  friend—now  his 

Howard's  brother-in-law — Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  the  tragedy  of  Tie 
Thtlitdian  Indian  Queen— 3.cte6  1664,  printed  as  Howard's  among 
JJ^j  his  Four  New  Piays  (i66^),  and  not  included  as  Dryden's 
even  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dramatic  Works,  published 
in  1701 — must  remain  undecided,  at  all  events  till  a  verse- 
test  shall  have  been  perfected  for  application  to  our  Restora- 
tion dramatists.  Its  preparation  will  in  the  present  instance 
be  rendered  easier  by  Howard's  frank  confession,  that  in  the 
way  of  rimed  couplets  in  dramatic  works,  none  wrote  better 
than  Dryden,  and  none  worse  than  himself '.  Dryden  mani- 
festly seized  the  opportunity  of  being  invited  to  assist  in  the 
composition  of  his  friend's  play,  which  was  put  on  the  stage 
with  an  unusual  expenditure  on  externals  ^,  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  versification  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
whole  of  this  tragedy  except  the  charm  and  songs  in  act  iii. 
sc.  2  and  act  v.  sc.  i  (which  are  in  shorter  rimed  metres)  is 
written  in  heroic  couplets  ;  and  in  so  far  as  Dryden  was  its 
author,  it  may  be  designated  as  the  first  of  his  Heroic 
Plays.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  the  joint 
authorship,  the  versification  is  unequal ;  it  seems  to  improve 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  and  of  a  few  passages  (such 
as  one  towards  the  close  of  act  ii,  and  Zempoalla's  cynical 
definition  of  virtue  and  honour  in  act  Iii.  sc.  1}  it  may  be 

suits  even  better  than  the  term  '  blink  verse,' the  'kind  ofwiiting'  which  he 
supposes  Shokspere  to  bave  ■  invented,'  would  argue  bim  devoid  of  critical 
insight,  were  it  not  manifestly  mere  recklessness.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  he  declines  to  adduce  French  examples  of  tragedy  in  rime,  because, 
■s  he  says,  '  it  is  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  to  admit  little  of  theirs  among 
us,  but  the  basest  of  their  men,  the  extravagancies  of  their  fashions,  and  the 
frippery  of  their  merchandise.'  (The  imitation  of  the  French  drama  was  only 
beginning,  and  the  use  of  other  French  materials  never  amounted  to  anything 
so  exceptional  as  lo  startle  a  public  which,  according  to  Diyden's  quotation 
from  Barclay,  was  in  the  habit  of  despising  foreigners  and  all  their  ways). 

'  See  Scott's  quotation,  in  his  remarks  prefixed  to  Tht  Indian  Quttn,  Irom 
Howard's  Ittlrodaclian  to  thi  Gnat  Favourite,  or  Tht  Dubt  ofLtrma. 

'  See  Pepys'  Diary,  Januaiy  v],  and  Evelyn's,  Fetiruaiy  lo,  i66f. 
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safely  asserted  that  Howard  could  never  have  written 
them.  As  for  the  play  itself,  though  the  Epilogue  takes 
credit  for  the  novelty  of  the  choice  of  the  New  World  as 
the  scene  of  the  action,  it  also  remarks  with  self- 
condemnatory  justice  that 


For  the  action  itself  is  thoroughly  commonplace,  and  the 
personages  are  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  characters  in  Fletcher's  Princess  are  islanders 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelaga 

The  success  of  TA^  Indian  Qtuen  encouraged  Dryden  to  Drydin's 
produce  {in  1665)  a  '  sequel '  under  the  title  of  The  Indian  EmJ^"" 
Emperor,  or  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  ('665 . 
which  was  brought  out  with  the  same  scenery  and  dresses, 
and  received  with  equal,  or  even  greater,  favour.  The 
Indian  Emperor  may  be  said  to  have  permanently  estab- 
lished its  author's  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  The  plot  of 
this  tragedy  is  '  original ' ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  conflicting  loves 
contrived  and  carried  on  after  a  fashion  which  became 
typical  for  the  heroic  plays  of  the  age'.  In  a  word,  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  play  doubtless  consisted  neither  in 
the  cleverness  and  spirit  of  particular  passages  in  the  dia- 
logue, nor  even  in  the  effectiveness  or  strong  sensationalism 
of  particular  situations^,  but  in  the  uniformly  pleasing  flow 
of  the  versification,  and  in  the  supernatural  business  intro- 
duced. For  us,  however,  the  main  interest  of  this  production 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  of  versification  which  Dryden 
desired  to  establish  in  the  English  serious  drama  was  here 
for  the  first  time  fairly  on  its  trial ;  and  that,  without  proving 

'  Corlei  falls  in  love  with  Montezuma's  daughter  Cydaria  ;  Hontezuma  is 
in  love  with  Almerla  ;  Almeria  with  Cortez ;  both  Hontezuma's  sons  with 
Almeria's  sister  Alibech  ;  Almeria's  brother  Orbellan  with  their  sister 
Cydaria.— For  a  complete  analysis  of  the  action  of  this  play,  viewed  as  a 
type  of  the  heroic  drama,  petniaded  by  the  motives  of  heroic  honour  and 
love,  see  P.  Holzhausen.  u.f.,  voL  xv.  pp.  19  stqq, 

*  For  examples,  see  the  ingenious  intrDduction  of  the  question  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy  act  i,  sc.  2%  the  theological  disputation  bctwet^n  Montezuma  and 
the  Christian  Priest,  before  the  former  and  his  High  Priest  are  racked  on 
the  stage  (act  v.  sc  a),  and  the  magnanimity  of  Cortez  to  his  would-be 
assassin  and  ihcir  duel  by  moonlight  (act  iii.  scs.  9  and  3). 
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throughout  adequate  to  the  demands  imposed  upon  its  new- 
fledged  strength  (see  e.g.  the  important  first  scene  of  act  iv), 
it  achieved  a  success  which  on  the  whole  cannot  be  described 
as  other  than  brilliant  although  it  manifestly  lacked  the 
elements  of  permanence '. 
//«  Stent        That  Dryden  still  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
tIhM^iUh  °f  enduringly  establishing  the  results  of  this  experiment, 
Qimt         is   shown  by   the    fact    that    his    next   play,   the    tragi- 
''    '"        comedy  of  Secret  Love,  or  The  Maiden  Queen  {acted  early 
in  1667,  before  the  publication  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy),  again  exhibits  a  mixture  of  rime,  blank-verse,  and 
prose '.     This  play,  of  which  the  serious  or  '  heroic '  portion 
is  founded  on  a  narrative  included  in  one  of  Mile,  de  Scu- 
d^ry's  romances,  supposed  to  be  based  on  history  *,  is  a  very 
spirited   production,   and  justifies  the   predilection   which 
King  Charles  II  displayed  for  it*.     The  serious  portion, 
though  not  devoid  of  merit,  has  a  blemish  of  which  the 
author  was  well  aware";  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  play 

'  It  m«y  be  pointed  out  that  A  Dtfeita  of  an  Esaay  of  Dramalu  Potay, 
published  in  1667  with  the  second  edition  of  Tin  Indam  Etnptror,  hu  bo 
special  connexion  with  that  play, 

'  In  the  first  Pmlogut  to  this  play  the  author  is  said  to  have  BUempted 
'a  mingled  chime 
Of  Jonson's  humour  with  Comeille's  rime.' 

•  The  •lory  of  Pbiloclei  and  the  Queen  of  Corinth  in  Artamiru,  ou  It 
Grand  Cyma.  In  the  character  of  the  Queen,  as  Dryden  states  in  his  Preface 
to  the  play,  'that  of  the  famous  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,'  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented.  Scandal  was  extremely  busy  with  the  life  and 
adventures  of  Gustavua  Adolphus'  daughter  and  successor  (who  resigned  her 
throne  in  1654,  and  died  as  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  i6Bg}.  But 
though  few  more  eccentric  figures  are  to  be  found  in  history,Queen  Christina 
was  probably,  as  the  Swedish  historian  Gcijer  puts  it,  '  better  than  her  reputa- 
tion.' The  circumstances  under  which  she  refused  the  hand  of  her  kinsman 
Charles  Gustavus  the  Count  Palatine,  but  caused  faim  to  be  appointed  her 
successor,  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in 
Diydcn's  play  towards  Lys i ma n tes  •  first  Prince  of  the  Blood";  Philodei. 
whose  original  in  the  romance  is  called  Mynnthe,  seems  to  be  meant  for 
Count  Magnus  Gabriel  dc  la  Gardie,  the  earliest  of  Queen  Christina's 
favourites,  whom  she  actually  married  to  Charles  Gustavus's  sister,just  as 
in  the  play  Philocles  is  married  to  Candiope  the  sister  of  Lysimantes. 
Cf.  V,  Cousin,  u.  a.,  vol.  i.  pp.  aii-aia.  De  la  Gardie  was  an  even  more 
contemptible  character  than  Philocles. 

*  '  It  has  been  owned  in  so  particular  a  manner  by  his  majesty,  that  he 
has  graced  it  with  the  title  of  bis  play.'    {Pttfact.) 

'  Via.  the  weakness  of  the  character  of  Philocles,  which  Diyden  accordingly 
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lies  in  the  comic  passages  between  the  unstable  Celadon 
and  his  mistress  Florimel — who  marry  one  another  with 
their  eyes  perfectly  open,  though  the  lady  was  first  courted 
as  a  '  miss  in  a  mask  ^.'  If  a  licence  in  both  situation  and 
sentiment  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  defend  be  frankly 
condoned,  the  fresh  and  enjoyable  gaiety  of  these  figures 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  ;  Florimel  (to  whose  mirthful 
ways  full  justice  was  no  doubt  done  by  Nell  Gwynn)  is  a 
lively  and  del^btful  type  evidently  drawn  from  real  life  *. 

In  the  same  year  1667  were  probably  acted  two  plays, 
of  neither  of  which  the  credit — such  as  it  is — belongs 
wholly  to  Dryden.  The  comedy  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  SirMarHH 
or  The  Feigned  Innocence  (printed  i568)  was  an  adaptation  ,,^_^_ 
by  Drydeii  for  the  English  st^e  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's translation  of  Moliire's  earliest  comedy  L'£ttmrdi 
(first  acted  1653),  and  was  not  published  by  Dryden  with 
his  own  name  till  1697.  Scott,  who  notes  that  Quinault's 
L' Amour  Indiscret  was  likewise  put  under  contribution*, 
has  shown  in  what  respects  Dryden's  comedy  varies  from 
Moliire's ;  but  he  has  I  think  overstated  the  case  in  observing 
that,  with  the  necessary  allowances,  the  French  play  is 
followed  in  the  English  '  with  considerable  exactness.'  The 
merits,  however,  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-All  (which  was  very 
successful)  lie  in  the  humour,  novel  so  far  as  I  know  to  the 
English  drama,  of  the  chief  character*,  and  in  the  ease  of 
the  dialc^ue ;  the  episode  foisted  into  Moliire's  plot  by 
Dryden  forms  a  gratuitous  addition  of  grossness  '.     Unlike 

seeks  to  derend  in  the  Pnface;  but  the  objection  to  it  is  to  be  sought,  not  u 
Diyden  supposes  it  to  have  been,  in  the  fact  that  Phitocles  is  an  imperfecl 
character,  but  in  his  being  an  ignoble  one.  The  character  of  Ihe  Queen, 
which  Dryden  declares  himself  to  have  intended  as  exhibiting  'one 
great  and  absolute  pattern  of  honour '  in  bis  play,  seems  to  mc  well- 
sustained  and  efTective. 

'  Sec  act  ii.  sc.  t.  This  has,  I  believe,  been  stated  to  be  the  first  known 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  disagreeable  abbreviation  '  Miss.' 

'  An  unimportant  situation  in  this  play  is  borrowed  from  Shirley's  Lov*  in 
d  Matt  (see  Dyce's  Introduction  to  that  play  in  Shirley's  Ifonb,  ii.  370). 

■  The  first  suggestion  of  both  Moli£rc's  and  Quinault's  ■  Headless  Uan ' 
has  been  sought  in  L'lnawtrlllo  of  N,  Barbieri  (1630^ 

'  Dryden's  translation  of  the  title  is  eicellenL  An  etourdi  is  a  blunderer 
who  never  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  always  does  the 
wrong  thing  instead. 

*  M.  F,  Sarcey,  in  bis  L«  Comidit  Franfoist  a  Londrts,  1B79  [ap.  C,  D. 
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its  French  original,  Dryden's  comedy  is  in  prose.     The  other 

and  better-known  adaptation,  probably  produced  in  this  year 

(though  not  printed  till  1670),  is  mainly  in  blank-verse  and 

prose,  but  rimed  pass^es  are  interspersed.    This  is  Dryden's 

execution  of  D'Avenant's  design  upon   Shakspere   under 

Tht  rotf    the    title    of    The    Tempest,    or   The  Enchanted  Island^. 

^diS*  ^  "^^**  ""^^  dwell  again  on  this  deplorable  aberration,  of 

liiand        which  already  the  Prologue  seems  to  convey  a  premonition ; 

C'667).        £^j,  j^  begins  with  some  justly  celebrated  lines  in  praise  of 

Shakspere,  and  ends  with  some  frank  ribaldry  Apropos  of 

the  performance  of  a  boy-character  {doubtless  Ariel)  by 

a  woman.     Dryden  must  bear  his  share  of  the  responsibility 

for  this  act  of  sacrilege,  more  especially  as  he  went  out  of 

his  way  to  confess  that  the  main  addition  made  to  Shakspere's 

plot  by  D'Avenant  *,  and  his  invitation  to  co-operation  on 

this  basis,  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  '  never  writ  anything 

with  more  delight,'     It  is  however  clear,  both  from  his  own 

generously-meant  account  of  D'Avenant's  share  in  the  work, 

and  from  the  nature  of  the  versification,  which  is  of  a  kind 

to  which  Dryden  would  at  this  time  hardly  have  returned 

in  a  play  substantially  his  own,  that  Dryden's  share  in  this 

perversion  of  Shakspere  was  very  small  so  far  as  actual 

composition  was  concerned,  and  was   chiefly  confined   to 

arrangement  for  the  stage. 

AnEvtH-        Another   adaptation  was  soon  afterwards  produced  by 

"rThi      '   Dryden  in  the  prose  comedy  of  An   Evenings  Love,  or 

MockAs-      The  Mock  Astrologer  (acted  and  printed  1668},  which  he 

(lewiT       acknowledges  to  be  taken  in  part  from  the  younger  Cor- 

neille's  Le  Feint  Astrologue,  a  version   of  Calderon's  El 

Asirologo  Fingido.     But  Dryden  seems  to  claim  credit  for 

the  addition  of  the  two  '  chief  persons '  in  the  play,  Wild- 

Heylli  in  his  C  F.  i  L.,  1871-gl,  menlions  that  Ihc  ^reat,  and  to  him  surpris- 
ing, success  a(  L'Etourdivihen  played  at  London  in  thai  year  hy  the  famous 
Parisian  company,  was  slated  to  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  public  was  familiar  with  Les  Bevius  dt  M.  ilarlin,  a  'pi^e  tite 
eSltbre  et  presque  populaire'  by  Dryden. 

'  Cf.  an/i,  vol,  i.  p.  513  and  vol.  iL  p.  200,-  Shadwell,  in  1673,  went  a  step 
further  than  D'Avenant  and  Dryden  bad  gone,  and  turned  Tlu  Tempest  into 

'  The  invention  of  the  character  of  Hippolito,  the  man  who  had  never 
seen  a  woman,  as  a  counterpart  to  Uiranda.     iScc  Pre/act) 
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blood  and  Jacmta,  omittii^  to  mention  what  Scott  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  quarrelling  scene 
between  the  pair  is  copied  (not,  however,  as  Scott  says, 
'literally')  from  Le  Dipit  Amoureux  of  Moliire^  The 
comedy  is  very  vivacious,  and  Dryden  moves  quite  at  his 
ease  in  the  dialt^ue ;  but  I  am  unable  to  subscribe  to  Scott's 
preference  of  Jacinta  and  Wildblood  to  Florimel  and 
Celadon*. 

About  this  time,  or   rather  earlier  (1667),  Dryden   had  Drydtn'i 
become  virtually  a   partner  in  the   King's  Company,  by  ^^l^ 
which  he   was   regularly  retained    as   a  writer".     Thus  a  /'a«y(i667 
recognised  position,  as  well  as  a  proved  and  acknowledged  "'^ ' 
power  to  please,  was  lending  more  and  more  of  authority  to 
the  pronouncements   which   he  was  accustoming  himself 
to  send  forth  as  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  dramatic 
composition.     Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  first  of 
these  noteworthy  critical  essays  and  supplements,  which  as 
a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  variations  in  their  views  and 
the  unsoundness  of  some  at  least  of  their  contentions,  possess 
a  permanent  interest  for  the  student  of  dramatic  literature. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy, 
written  in  1665,  but  not  given  to  the  world  till  early  in 
1668,  or  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  *,  hardly  accounts 

'  Act  iv.  ac.  3  ID  both  plays.  Diyden  could  iuve  afforded  to  be  candid. 
For  in  the  Epiiogui  be  boldly  bouts  of  himself  that  as  to  the  French 

'He  did  not  steal  their  plots,  but  made  Ihcm  prize'; 
and  in  the  Pr^aci  he  defends  himself  not  infelidlously  against  the  charge  of 
Mealing  part  of  his  pisys ;  declaring  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  so  long 
as  he  makes  what  he  appropriates  his  own,  by  '  heightening  it  for  our 
theatre  (which  is  Incomparably  more  curious  in  all  the  ornaments  of 
dramatic  poesy  than  the  French  or  Spanish).' 

'  Pepys,  who  mentions  Ah  Entiting's  Lovt,  is  the  sole  authorily  for  at- 
tributing 10  Diyden  a  non-extant  play,  translated  by  him  '  out  of  French,' 
which  (see  Diaiy,  September  15,  1668)  be  calls  Tht  Ladits  a  la  iSodt,  but  of 
which  rio  trace  has  been  discovered,  unless  it  be  identiSed  with  DamaatlUt 
a  la  Modt  by  Richard  Flecknoe  (1667)  or  Tht  Mail,  or  Tkt  Modiak  Lovtn 
(printed  1674,  with  a  Preface  by  '  J.  D.') 

'  See  Cbristie's  Mtmoir,  Globe  Edition,  p.  xiix.  Drjden  bound  himself 
to  produce  three  plays  a  year,  but  actually  only  produced  ten  in  as  tamay 
years  (end  of  1667  to  beginning  of  1678). 

'  See  the  subsequent  note  as  to  Sir  Robert  Howard's  Pr^act. — Dryden 
republished  the  Easeg  in  «  revised  form   in  1684,  with  a  Dtdieaium  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  (Lord  Buckhurst).     In  this  Dmlicalioit  he  professes  to 
VOL.  lU.  A  a 
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for  the  breadth  of  its  range  of  ailment.  Possibly,  the 
publication,  in  1664,  of  Richard  Flecknoe's  A  Short  Dis- 
course of  the  EngUsk  Stage  had  su^ested  to  Drydcn  the 
thought  of  an  essay  which  should  transcend  the  limits  of 
a  ptu«ly  prefatory  discourse ' ;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  the  fortunate  design  of  discussing  some 
of  the  principles  of  dramatic  poetry  in  their  application 
to  contemporary  literature  was  fostered  in  him  and  in  his 
Ei^lish  literary  associates  or  antagonists  by  French  example. 
Comcille,  the  first  great  representative  of  French  tragedy  in 
the  seventeenth  centiuy,  by  his  Examens  also  gave  a  new 
and  important  impulse  to  the  higher  criticism  of  dramatic 
compositions,  and  the  personal  influence  of  such  a  born  critic 
as  St  Evremont  sustained  the  impulse  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption  *.  The  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  on  whose 
general  s^ificance  in  the  history  of  English  prose  com- 
positicm  and  style  I  cannot  here  dilate,  is  most  agreeably 
and  stimulatively  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
four  literary  friends '.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
defence  of  the  double  position,  that  English  dramatists  are 
justified  in  maintaining  the  superior  freedom  of  the  modem 
as  compared  with  the  ancient,  and  of  the  English  as  com- 
pared with  the  French,  drama ;  and  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  to  the  eflfect  of  their  art  should  they  agree 
upon  adopting  the  innovation  of  rimed  verse.  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  argument  are  maintained  with  notable  skill 

have  laid  «»>de  the  practice  of  '  verse '  in  dramatic  compoaition,  because  he 
found  it  'troublesome  and  slow';  but  ssserts  that  be  is  '  in  do  ways  altered 
from  bis  opinion  of  it,  at  least  with  any  reasons  that  have  opposed  it.' 

'  This  is  the  supposition  of  Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  aja.  FJecknoe's  discourse, 
which  was  printed  with  bis  pastoral  Iragi-comedy  of  Lov*'s  Kingdom 
(described  ib.,  p.  346],  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hailitl's  Thi  English  Drama  ami 
Stagi.  It  certainly  contains  Some  good  things,  and  increases  the  difficulqr 
in  accounting  for  Dryden's  association  of  Flecknoe  with  Shadwell  in  his 
immortal  satire,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  intended  to  annoy  the 
'True  Blue  Protestant  Poet'  by  proclaiming  him  successor  to  an  Irish 
Catholic  Priest— which  Fleclmoe  appears  to  have  been. 

*  See  Sainlsbury's  Drydtn  (EngUsA  Mm  of  LtUtrs  series),  pp.  IS4'5. 

*  'Neander'  and  '  Lisideius '  are  anagnunmatical  names  for  Dryden  and 
Sidley  (Sir  Charles  Sedley)  ;  Crites  is  Sir  Robert  Howard ;  Eugenius  (as 
Prior  informs  usi  Buckhurst  (Dorset).  The  Esst^'a  printed  in  voL  xv  of 
.Scott  and  Saintsbuiy's  Dtydtn. 
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and  force,  and  constitute  the  most  endurii^  claim  of  the  luft^o^ 
Essay  to  remembrance  in  the  history  of  criticism.     Many  ""L^**' 
of  the  observations  are  both  keen  and  just,  and  worthy  oi  totht 
the  brilliant  inheritor  of  great  national  literary  traditions.  Jj^ 
Dryden,  in  the  person  of  Neander,  arrives  at  conclusions 
anticipatory  of  those  formed  by  later  critics,  with  whom  he 
might  seem  to  have  had  little  in  common ;  he  asserts  that 
the  English  drama  includes  many  plays  '  as  regular '  as 
'any  of  the  French,'  and  distinguished,  moreover,  by  a 
greater  variety  of  plot  and   characters ;   and  he  declares 
'  secondly,  that  in  most  of  the  irregular  plays  of  Shakespeare 
or  Fletcher  (for  Jonson's  are  for  the  most  part  regular)  there 
is  a  more  masculine  fancy,  and  greater  spirit  in  the  writing, 
than  there  is  in  any  of  the  French.'   Clearly,  then,  it  was  not 
with  French  comedy  or  tragedy,  but  with  our  own  national 
drama,  that  Dryden,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  own  produc- 
tivity as  a  dramatist,  desired  to  connect  the  further  pn^ress 
of  our  dramatic  literature.    At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  laplta 
to  maintain  the  innovation  of  rimed  verse,  to  a  discussion  ^  ""*■ 
of  which  the  latter  part  of  the  diali^ue  is  devoted.     In 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Crites  (Howard^),  Neander 
maintains  that  in  serious  plays  (for  he  excludes  comedy) 
rime  is  '  more  effectual '  than  blank-verse.     In  the  hands 
of  a  good  poet,  rime,  if  duly  placed,  is  not  unnatural ; 
and  if  it  can  be  made  natural  in  itself,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  become  unnatural  in  a  play.    If  there  are 
thoughts  which  are  little  and   mean  in  rime,  such  are 

■  Tbia  opinion  had  been  put  forth  by  Howard  in  the  Preface  to  Four  Ntw 
Plays  (1665),  (reprinted  in  tbe  third  edition  of  Howard's  Dramatic  (Vorks, 
I7aa),  and  had  furnished  the  immediate  occasion  for  Dryden's  Esstfy. 
Howard  argnes  that  what  i«  appropriate  in  a  poem,  '  i>eiag  a  premeditated 
Fonn  of  Thoughts  upon  design'd  Occasions,'  need  not  be  appropriate  in  a 
drama,  '  which  is  presented  as  the  present  effect  of  Accidents.'  He  adds, 
with  some  point,  that  an  unnatural  effect  is  produced '  when  a  Piece  ofVerae 
is  made  up  by  one  that  knew  not  what  the  other  meant  to  say,  and  the 
former  Verse  answered  as  perfectly  in  Sound  as  the  taat  is  supplied  in 
Measure  1  so  that  the  Smartness  oTa  Reply,  which  has  its  Beauty  by  coming 
from  sudden  Thoughts,  seems  lost  by  that  which  rather  looks  hkc  a  Design 
of  two,  than  the  Answer  of  one.'  (It  is  odd,  by  the  bye,  that  in  TAi  DtJti 
o/Lerma,  which  is  not  generally  in  rime,  Howard  should  employ  it  in  at 
least  two  passages  where  the  situation  demands  the  expression  of  strong 
natural  emotion.) 
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necessarily  likewise  to  be  found  in  blank-verse.    And  the 
judgment  of  a  poet   is  assisted  rather  than  impeded  by 
a  form  which  regulates  and  restricts  the  movement  of  an 
overflowing  fancy. 
Sir  Rabtti        To  this  Essay  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  had  been  through- 
"^    '     °"*  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  brother-in-law  ^, 
replied  in  a  Preface  to  a  play  [Tke  Duke  of  Lerma)  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1668.    He  here  comments  on  Dryden's 
defence  of  rime,  and  on  the  futility  of  the  attempt  made 
in  the  Essay  to  lay  down  general   rules  for  plays   as  to 
Time  and  Place.  The  tone  of  this  reply  is  not  ill-humoured', 
and  the  author  pays  a  very  modestly-conceived  compliment 
Urydni-a      to  the  talcnts  of   his   antagonist.     Dryden   answered   in 
ofZT^"    ^  Dg^gj^^g  gf  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  prefixed  to  the 
Esmyof      second  edition  of  TMe  Indian  Emperor  (1668),  which  is  full 
p"fy  of  vivacity  and  banter,  and  must  have  annoyed  Dryden's 

(,(668).  'noble  opponent '  both  where  it  illustrated  his  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  where  it  commented  on  the  peculiarities  of 
hia  \og\c  '.  The  arguments  at  issue  are,  however,  not  materi- 
ally advanced ;  Dryden  maintains  his  view  that  '  Prose 
though  the  rightful  prince,  yet  is  by  common  consent 
deposed,  as  too  weak  for  the  government  of  serious  plays ' ; 
that  '  Blank  Verse  is  blemished  with  the  weakness  of  his 
predecessor';  and  that  Rime,  though  he  '  has  somewhat  of 
the  usurper  in  him/ '  is  brave,  and  generous,  and  his  dominion 
pleasing.'  As  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  he  contents 
himself  with  demanding  so  much  self-restraint  as  is  recon- 
cileable  with  a  reasonable  latitude. 

>  Dryden  bad  married  Sir  Robert  Howard's  sEster  in  December,  1663. 

»  Itis,  I  (bink,  unfairly  represented  by  Scott,  vol.i.p.S4;  and  byCiirislie, 
p.  zxTii.  That  a  pcisoDai  quarrel  was  the  result  of  this  controversy  seems 
to  be  a  conclusion  from  the  lampoons  of  Dryden's  enemies,  Sbadwell  in 
particular.  See  Christie,  and  Horley,  First  Sbilek.  p.  655.  If  there  was 
such  a  quarrel,  it  was  made  up  some  years  before  Howard's  death  in  1698. 

'  The  very  aniosing  passage  concerning  the  Unity  of  Place  (where  the 
truth  that '  the  stage  being  one  place  cannot  be  two '  is  said  to  be  '  as  great 
■  secret  as  that  we  are  all  mortal ')  is  held  to  allude  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Positive  Aull  in  Shadwell's  Tht  Sulltn  Lovtts :  '  Betwixt  you  and  I,  let  me 
tell  you.  we  are  all  mortal,'  and  simultaneously  to  glance  at  a  poem  by 
Howard  O1  M/  Ftar  of  Dtath.  In  his  Grat  comedy  Shadwel]  had  caricatured 
Howard  as  the  positive  knight,  and  in  the  Pnfatt  had  attacked  Dryden's 
Essay  0/  DramaUt  Pot^. 
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And  in  this  position  the  question  for  the  present  re> 
mained.  Without  wholly  renouncing  their  freedom  as  to 
the  management  of  time  and  place,  Dryden  and  the  con- 
temporary writers  of  the  serious  drama  endeavoured  to 
approximate  their  practice  to  the  spirit  of  laws  of  which 
they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages.  As  to  rime, 
they  continued  to  employ  it  so  long  as  it  pleased — in 
other  words,  so  long  as  Dryden  himself  chose  to  employ  it. 
The  further  developement  of  Dryden's  general  theories  on  Dtydois 
the  fittest  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  English  serious  drama  ^^^^^^ 
will  be  duly  noted ;  but  his  defence  of  rime  as  an  appro-  iht  EngU^i 
priate  and  desirable  part  of  English  tragic  form  has  been  ^J^^j, 
definitively  rejected  in  theory  as  well  as  abandoned  in 
practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  already  in  Dryden's  day 
rimed  couplets  had  for  English  ears  acquired  a  different 
sound  from  that  which  they  possessed  and  possess  for 
French  ^,  partly  because  of  the  peculiar  uses  to  which  the 
practice  of  our  dramatists  (with  variations  indeed,  but  with 
a  general  steady  tendency  in  the  same  direction)  come  to 
restrict  them,  partly  from  their  constant  employment  in 
branches  of  poetry  in  which  their  effect  was  adverse  to  the 
semblance  of  continuity  which  is  indispensable  in  dramatic 
dialogue.  In  the  ears  of  English  audiences,  however  much 
arassing  fashion  might  endeavour  to  conceal  the  fact,  they 
could  not  but  constitute  an  impediment,  instead  of  an  aid, 
to  dramatic  illusion.  The  use  of  rime  was  therefore  at 
variance  with  that  definition  of  a  play  which  Lisideius, 
with  the  approval  of  his  interlocutors,  gives  in  the  Essay, 
and  which  requires  it  to  be  'a  just  and  lively  image  of 
human  nature.'  Moreover,  even  if  the  possibility  of  rimed 
verse  proving  itself  a  suitable  metre  for  serious  Et^lish  plays 
might  still  be  considered  an  open  question,  the  task  of  carry- 
ing the  demonstration  to  a  successful  issue  was  one  before 

'  See  on  this  bead  the  excellent  remarks  ofH.  Taine,/fuAHWi&/aZ,(Mmi. 
tfrt  Angtaiat,  ed.  1866,  vol.  iii.  p.  187  ;  and  cf.  anU,  p.  317. — It  haa  been 
already  noted,  that  in  1655  Sfona  Pallavidno  (afterwards  Cardinal)  pub> 
litbed  hia  tragedy  ErmmigQdo,  with  a  Preface  defending;  the  use  of  rime. 
But  the  innovation,  nolwithilanding  the  rimed  traEcdies  of  Hartelli, 
found  but  little  favour.    See  Walker,  Historital  Mtmur  on  Ilaiiiui  Tragtdy, 
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which  even  the  elastic  genius  of  Dtyden  was  likely  in  the 
end  to  succumb.  He  afterwards  confessed,  that  though 
he  adhered  to  his  theories  on  the  subject,  he  found  the 
continuation  of  the  effort  '  too  troublesome,'  and  that  he 
had  grown  weary  of  '  his  long-Iov'd  mistress.'  For  the 
present,  however,  according  to  his  wont,  he  revelled  in 
Dtydm's  the  prodigal  power  of  his  genius.  His  next  dramatic 
P"""""  composition,  the  tragedy  of  Tyrannic  Love,  or  The  Royal 
Tiu'fiqyal  Martyr  (printed  1670;  acted  probably  1669  or  towards 
ue^or  ^^  ^*^  °^  1668),  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  as  it 
i669>.  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  successful,  of  his 
Heroic  Plays  Written  entirely  in  rimed  verse,  it  contains 
passages  which  would  almost  warrant  a  belief  that  si  sie 
omnia  dixisset  he  might  have  succeeded  in  vindicating  the 
new  form  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  well  as  of  his  con- 
temporaries^. Yet  even  from  this  play  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  quote  other  passages,  in  which  the  form  either 
remains  inadequate,  or  helps  to  create  an  effect  far  more 
rhetorical  than  seems  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
expedient  of  broken  lines,  moreover,  which  Dryden  ex- 
tolled so  highly  as  a  useful  relief,  is  obviously  as  a  rule 
unsuited  to  rimed  verse — indeed,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  some  contemporary  dramatists  is  at  times 
almost  ludicrous ' ;  while  a  few  stray  Alexandrines  likewise 
come  upon  us  as  unwelcome  intruders. 

In  this  tragedy,  a  historical  theme  treated  freely  (and  in 
part,  as  Dryden  acknowledges,  incorrectly),  vix.  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  by  Maximin,  is  connected  with  the 
'  See  t.g.  MuEJiuiii's  opening  lines  in  act  iiL  sc  I  ;  his  speech  ('I'll  Gnd 
that  pgwero'er  wills')  act  iv.  sc.  i ;  and  bis  speech  act  v.  sc.  i  ('What  had 
the  Gods  lo  do  with  me  or  mine '),  which  last  1  cannot  Tollow  Scott  in 
coodemning. 

*  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  of  them  has  in  this  respect  gone 
beyond  a  passage  of  Tht  Conqutst  of  Granada  (Part  11,  act  iv.  sc.  3),  where 
Almanzor  says  to  his  Mother's  Ghost ; 

'  Well  mayst  thou  make  thy  boast  whoe'er  thou  art ! 
Thou  art  the  first  e'er  made  Almanzor  start. 
My  legB 

Shall  bear  me  to  thee  in  their  own  despite,'  &c. 
But  it  must  be  conceded   that  in  other  passages  of  this  play,  in   which 
the  broken  lines  are  ve>y  frequent,   they  have   a   surprising  rhythmical 
effect!  veness. 
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legend  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Catharine '.  The  general 
flow  of  the  action  is  (iill  of  that  kind  of  animation  which  few 
poets  have  possessed  Dryden's  power  of  imparting  to  the 
work  of  their  hands  ;  but  while  the  character  of  Maximin 
is  sustained  with  genuine  vigour,  St  Catharine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  dramatic  personage^  As  to 
the  miracle  on  the  stage,  wrought  by  the  guardian  angel 
Amariel  with  the  aid  of  operatic  machinery,  one  can  only 
wonder  at  an  audience  capable  of  enjoying  in  succession, 
first  the  episode  in  question,  and  then  the  notorious  farcical 
Epilogue  to  this  Heroic  Tragedy  in  exctlsis  \ 

Tyrannic  Love  was  succeeded  (late  in  1669  or  early  in 
1670)  by  a  yet  more  celebrated  tragedy,  in  two  Parts*. 
Independently  of  the  various  theatrical  and  literary  con- 
sequences of  its  production,  Almanzor  and  Almakide,  or  \ 

'  The  comparison  with  Hassingcr  and  Dekker's  Tkt  Virgtn  Martyr  (om/i, 
p.  la)  naturally  suggests  itself;  but  Drydeo'a  tragedy,  though  similar  in  some 
points  of  the  action  as  well  as  in  the  general  character  of  the  argument,  is 
written  independently  of  Hossinget's.  In  the  latter  the  heroine  is  attended 
by  one  angelic  guide — in  Dryden'a.  hosts  of  good  and  of  evil  spirits  contend 
over  her  couch.  This  not  very  effective  interlude  (which  was  duly  burlesqued 
in  Tk*  Rthtaraal,  act  v)  was  probably  intended  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  to  whose  husband  the  ptay  is  dedicated, — Dryden 
expressly  denies  having  taken  anything  of  importance  out  of  two  French 
plays  on  the  subject,  L' Amour  Tyranniqiu  and  Sainlt  CtUAtrou.  The  latter, 
by  Desfontaines,  was  found  by  H.  Beljame  in  a  Rtaml  dt  Tragiiiia  Sainta, 
published  at  Paris  in  1666;  and  Professor  Saintsbury,  to  whom  the  discoveiy 
was  oommuoicated,  hss  traced  a  few  slight  resemblaoces  to  this  play  io 
Dcyden's. — In  Tyranmc  Lovt  (act  v.  sc,  r)  occurs  a  famous  passage  ; 
'  Here  we  stand  shivering  on  the  bank,  and  cry. 
When  we  should  plunge  into  eternity," 

*  Her  argument  with  the  priest  (act  ii.  sc.  1}  ends  rather  abruptly  with  his 
conversion  ;  to  give  him  his  due,  be  had  not  argued  badly  up  to  her  final 
speech.  In  the  ParaiUl  of  Poetry  and  PamUng,  prefixed  by  Dryden  lo  his 
TrttnaittfiOH  of  Du  Fresnoy  (Scott  and  Saintsbury's  Drydm,  vol.  xvii.  p.  301), 
he  characteristically  pleads  guilty  to  having  in  St.  Catharine  created  a  char- 
acter unsuiled  to  the  stage,  as  the  entire  perfection  of  a  aaint,  if  sought  to 
be  represented  there,  produces  '  impious  thougfala  in  the  beholding,'  and 
incline  them  to  '  accuse  the  heavens  of  injustice. ' 

*  The  Epdagtu-was  spoken  by  NeU  Gwynn,  who  had  acted  Valeria.  Alter 
at  the  outset  apostrophising  in  terms  of  startling  downrightneas  the  person 
who  was  to  '  carry  her  off  dead,'  the  speaker  proceeds  to  announce  herself 
10  her  friends  io  front  as  'the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly,' 

'  This  writing  of  plays  in  parts,  though  no  novelty  on  the  stage,  is  ridi- 
culed in  Tki  RthtanaL  '  Whereas,'  aays  Bayes,  act  iv.  sc.  i,  'every  one 
makes  five  Acts  to  one  Play,  what  do  I  but  make  five  Plays  to  one  Plot! ' 
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Tht  Cot-  The  Conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards  has  been 
SranoL  generally,  and  justly,  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  type 
(1669  or  of  the 'heroic  plays'  of  this  age.  Its  historical  background 
'  and  part  of  its  plot  were  borrowed  by  Drydcn  from  Made- 

leine de  Scud^ry's  romance  of  Almakide ;  but  besides 
deriving  certain  turns  in  action  and  dialogue  from  the 
Spanish  work  on  which  the  French  authoress  founded  her 
story,  he  has  interwoven  with  it,  as  already  Langbaine 
pointed  out,  portions  of  the  stories  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus  and 
of  Ibrahim  ou  L'lUustre  Bassa '.  Furthermore,  Dryden 
confesses,  in  his  lofty  way,  that  of  the  chief  character  of  the 
play,  Almanzor,  he  had  derived  '  the  first  image  from  the 
Achilles  of  Homer,  the  next  from  Tasso's  Rinaldo  (who 
was  a  copy  of  the  former),  and  the  third  from  the  Artaban 
of  Monsieur  CalpranMe  ',  who  had  imitated  both.  He  is,' 
the  English  poet  complacently  adds,  '  on  a  grand  scale  (not 
like  the  heroes  of  French  romance*)' — and  in  truth,  one 
ventures  to  think,  would  have  created  no  wholly  pleasant 
sensation  in  the  salons  where  those  romances  were  indi- 
genous. Without  pretending  to  decide  the  question  whether 
'the  most  probable  of  the  actions'  of  this  hero  are  not 
impossible,  we  shall  readily  allow  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dialc^e  of  this  play  is  from  first  to  last  nothing  short  of 
amazing.  If  a  vast  quantity  of  rant  is  requisite  to  give 
expression  to  the  'over-boiling*'  courage  of  Almanzor,  and 
if  the  conception  of  his  pride  and  valour  are  alike  hyper- 
Achillean — so  that  altogether  he  was  a  fit  model  for  the 
caricature  of  Drawcansir  in  The  Rehearsal^ — yet  many  of 
the  turns  of  diction  are  extraordinarily  vigorous,  and  the 
'  Cf.  A,  TQchert,  n.  s.,  p,  a6.  From  the  Grand  Cyrus  comes  the  atory 
of  Lyudaraxa,  her  lovers  and  her  brothers  ;  from  IbrahitH  tbat  of  the  loves  of 
Ozmyn  and  Benzayda.  The  full  a[s:unieiit  of  Th<  Coitquisl  1^ Granada  ii  given 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  Drydm  {English  MtH  o/Lttttrs  series),  pp.  46  stqq. 

*  Id  his  Cliapatrt. 

*  Essay  on  HtnU  Plays. 

'  I  have  formed  a  hero,  I  confess,  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  of  an  exces> 
sive  and  over-boiling  courage  ;  but  Homer  and  Tasso  are  my  predecessors.' 
DtdicaHim. 

*  ■  Who  is  that  Drawcan^t 

'  Bayrs.  Why,  Sir.  a  flerce  Hero  that  fights  his  Histriss,  snubs  up  Kings, 
baffles  Armies,  and  does  what  he  will,  Without  regard  to  good  manners, 
justice,  or  numbers.'     Tht  Rthtarsat  (act  iv.  sc.  i). 
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force  of  the  impetus  which  enables  the  author  to  sustain 
the  character  throi^h  ten  acts  is  simply  without  a  parallel. 
The  extravagance  of  the  conception  is,  however,  such  as  to 
render  the  entire  character  at  times  almost  grotesque,  while 
the  bombast  of  particular  passages  renders  them  ludicrous 
so  soon  as  we  pause  to  examine  into  their  meaning.  Of 
the  other  characters  the  best  is  Almahide — a  picture 
of  real  female  dignity,  against  which  the  passion  of  love 
contends  in  vain.  The  ambitious  Lyndaxara,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  me  drawn  without  power.  The  remaining 
personages  are  in  themselves  uninteresting;  but  the  entire 
play  is  written  with  such  marvellous  spirit  that,  hurried 
along  by  its  resistless  current,  the  reader  has  no  breath  left 
with  which  to  protest  his  weariness. 

Something  of  Almanzor's  arrogance  of  spirit  must  have 
communicated  itself  to  the  poet  when  in  the  Epilogue  to 
this  play  he  ventured  to  boast  that  he  and  his  fellows 
had  left  the  old  poets — even  Jonson — behind,  because  their 
age  had  been  altt^ether  distanced  by  the  new  generation : 
'  Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  apeak  more  wit 
In  conversation,  than  those  poets  writ.' 
This  arrogance  having  justly  given  offence,  and  Rochester,   Tht  Dt- 
who  in  a  fit  of  spleen  at  the  success  of  The   Conquest  of^^^ 
Granada  was  about  to  divert  from  Dryden  the  fickle  sun-  *c.  (167a). 
shine  of  his  favour,  having  hurled  at  him  a  coarse  denial  of 
the  major  in  his  proposition ',  the  poet,  put  on  his  mettle, 
published  by  way  of  a  postscript  to  his  play  (in  167a)  a 
Defence  of  tlu  Epilogue,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Dramatic 
Poetry  of  tke  Last  Age.    In  this  short  Essay  he  sought  to 
maintain  the  assertion  that  language  had  become  correcter 
since  the  days  of  Shakspere,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  and  wit 
both  correcter  and  more  courtly.     This  result  he  boldly 
ascribes  to  the  Court,  and  particularly  to  the  King,  who 
was  certainly  devoid  neither  of  literary  discernment  nor  of 
goodwill  towards  the  stage,  but  who  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  received  the  compliment  with  one  of  those  favourite 

'  Asking  him,  in  lact,  whether  be  wis  so  sure  ri  his  being  ■  wit 
and  ■  poet  himself?  The  lines  are  quoted  ap.  Scott  and  Saintsbury, 
vol  iv.  p.  044. 
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expletives  which  were  his  best-known  contributions  to  the 
formation  of  a  Caroline  style '. 
Tin  Dttie  But  before  Dryden  published  his  masterpiece  in  the 
hamaJ^  'hcroic'  drama,  accompanied  both  by  the  Essay  just  men- 
oiherspm-  tioned  and  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  which  he 
iurfajw  endeavoured  to  defend  the  entire  species  so  brilliantly 
""'  exemplified  in  this  play,  those  shafts  which  success  has  most 

to  fear — the  shafts  of  ridicule^had  clattered  down  upon 
^-j«*.  ^je  his  gorgeous  armour,  and  had  found  more  than  one  hole  in  it. 
^^^  It  should  be  stated  at  once  that  the  effect  of  The  Rehearsal 

has  been  much  exaggerated  ^ ;  for  it  left  '  heroic  plays ' 
very  much  where  it  found  them;  and  they  continued  to 
be  produced  and  applauded  so  long  as  Dryden  chose  to 
expend  the  efforts  of  his  genius  upon  them '.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  lively  ^>a  desprit  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  been  directed  essentially  against 
'  rimed  heroic  plays';  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been 
more  effective  as  a  literary  effort,  and  would  have  better 
deserved  the  renown  which  it  has  commanded,  had  it  not 
mixed  up  odds  and  ends  from  so  many  kinds  of  plays  in 
the  cauldron  of  its  ridicule,  and  had  it  concentrated  its 
attack  upon  the  one  Ei^lish  dramatist  of  his  age,  the  scale 
of  whose  extravagances  dwarfed  the  efforts  of  all  his 
competitors  for  public  applause,  as  the  powers  of  his  genius 
eclipsed  their  talents.  But  the  authors  of  this  burlesque, 
among  whom  besides  the  principal  author,  George  Villiers, 

'  The  argument  of  this  Esscp^  is  curried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  petty  criti- 
cisms of  passages  in  the  old  writers.  We,  on  the  contrary,  Dryden  maintains, 
have  refined  the  language  by  adding  new  words  and  phrases  (but  with  bis 
usual  sound  sense,  he  blames  those  who  corrupt  English  by  mixing  it  too 
touch  with  French),  and  by  applying  words  to  new  significations.  We  have 
belter  opportunities,  for  'greatness'  is  now  easier  of  access  than  it  then 
was  ;  and  '  as  the  excellency  of  the  King's  '  nature  forgave  the  rebellion, 
Bothe  eicelleiK^of  his  manners  reformed  the  barbarisosofhis  subjects,'  In 
•U  this  there  is  just  enough  truth  Co  show  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 

'  So  I.  g.  by  Hettner,  in  his  chapter  on  Dryden  (admirable  in  the  mainl  in 
bis  LiUmturgischKhit  dts  la  JaiirhunJais,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  where,  after  speak- 
ing of  Tht  Rtkiarsal,  he  says  that '  rimed  heroic  tragedy  was  now  lost  for 
ever,'  though  noting  that  it  was  still  occasionally  performed. 

'  lliis  was  already  pointed  out  by  R.  Bell  in  Tht  Lift  ofDtydm  prefixed 
to  his  useful  pi^ular  edition. 
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Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  said  to  have  been  Samuel 
Butler  (the  author  of  Hudibras),  Martin  CUffonJ  (Master 
of  the  Charterhouse),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat  •  (Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster),  can  have  had  no  in- 
tention beyond  that  of  ridiculing  what  they  thought  either 
deserving  of  laughter  or  likely  to  excite  it ;  and  were  so  far 
from  intendinga  crushing  attack  upon  Dryden  as  a  dramatist, 
that  it  seems  as  if  first  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  and  then  Sir 
Robert  Howard  (under  the  name  of  Bilboa),  had  been  chosen 
as  the  hero  of  the  burlesque.  D'Avenant  however  died  in 
time  to  escape  the  honour  (in  1 668) ;  and  Dryden 's  appoint- 
ment to  the  poet-laureateship  (in  1669J,  together  with  the 
success  of  his  Conquest  of  Granada^  clearly  entitled  him  to 
the  preference  over  his  brother-in-law.  Thus  this  elaborate 
trifle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  1663  and  to  have 
been  ready  for  representation  in  1665  (when  the  Plague 
intervened),  was,  in  a  modified  form,  at  last  produced  on 
December  7,  1671.  The  success  of  The  Rehearsal  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description ;  it  went  through  five  editions 
in  Buckingham's  life-time,  and  is  stated  to  have  gone  through 
sixteen  more  since ;  it  was  the  parent  of  a  long  if  not 
alti^ether  illustrious  line  of  descendants,  among  which 
Sheridan's  Critk  has  alone  rivalled  it  in  popularity  ^ ;  it 
supplied  an  eminent  writer  with  the  title  of  a  celebrated 
satire ',  and  many  small  writers  with  an  infinity  of  small 
jokes,  and  it  aflixed  to  Dryden,  who  was  caricatured  in  its 
hero  Bayes,  a  nickname  which  clung  to  him  through  life  *. 

'  In  rArSnswn^/AfPoctg'tnaliciouBHttt.  Clifford  aod  spiritual  S— t' 
■re  said  to  have  joined  with  BuckinghaiD  (who  was  the  patron  of  both)  in 
■  '  Play  Tripartite.' 

'  O'Urfey  io  1791  published  a  '  sequel '  to  Tkt  Rthtarsal,  entitled  Tht  Two 
Qtutnt  <^Brmt/i>rJ,  or  Bayts  no  Pottaairr,  a  Mtaical  Farct  or  Comical  Optra. 

'  Harveirs  T/u  Rtluarsal  rmBi^rtuirf.— Fielding's  excellent  Tht  Lift  and 
Dtalk  of  Tom  numb  tie  Gnat  (1731)  shows  how  TJu  Rthiarsal  had  ikilcd 
to  exhaust  the  capabilities  or  its  subject.  Dryden'a  plays  themselves  furnish 
Fielding  with  many  opportunities  for  ridicule. 

'  The  only  mention  of  7»<  Rihtaraal  made  by  Dryden  in  verse  is  the  con- 
temptuous statement  in  Epistle  iz,  LttUr  to  Sir  Gtorgt  Elktrtgt  {Workt, 
vol.  xi) :  >  y^  g^ce  of  Bucks  has  made  a  farce 

And  you,  whose  comic  wit  is  terse  all 
Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearsal,' 
together  with  the  subsequent  ■llusion  to  the  '  ten  years '  which  it  look  the 
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(  More  than  this,  however,  it  did  not  effect ;  and  there 
seems  accordingly  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  it  at 
any  further  length,  more  especially  as  much  of  its  wit  has 
inevitably  grown  as  musty  as  the  lai^e  majority  of  the 
plays  held  up  to  ridicule  in  it  by  means  of  quoted  passages 
and  parodied  phrases  or  situations.  The  lai^er  proportion 
of  these  plays  would  have  died  a  natural  death  without  this 
friendly  assistance  The  ridicule  showered  on  '  Bayes ' — 
besides  personalities  which  have  long  lost  such  savour  as 
they  ever  possessed — turns  upon  his  supposed  mechanical 
manufacture  of  plots,  plays,  and  passages  with  the  help  of 
a  book  of  '  Drama  Commonplaces '  (act  i.  sc  i).  The  idea 
is  droll  in  itself,  but  quite  pointless  as  applied  to  Dryden. 
He  is  further  ridiculed  for  his  Prol<^es,  and — in  what 
strikes  me  as  the  wittiest  passage  in  the  whole  satire — 
fcH-    the   defectiveness   of  his   plots'.     Among   his   plays 

Duke  to  carry  out  his  dramatic  idea.  In  his  VindicatioH  of  Iht  Dui*  ^ 
Guisf  {iVoris,  vol.  ii)  he  contemptuously  apprises  an  assailant  who  bod 
spoken  of  him  under  '  the  noble  name  of  Bayes,'  with  which  he  was  now 
constantly  assailed,  that  Ba;es  was  Ihe  brat  of  his  own  father,  and  could  be 
mistaken  for  nobody  else — not  a  particularly  happy  retort,  but  one  which  be 
repeated  in  the  Essay  on  Satin  prefixed  to  his  TranstaUoHs  of  Jwtnal  {S). 
voL  xiii),  where  he  adds  that  he  had  another  reason  for  not  answering  Tin 
Rtlnaisal,  vi».  that  be  knew  'his  betters'  to  be  more  concerned  in  that 
satire  Chan  himself.  In  the  Epilogtu  to  All fi>r  Loot  he  seems  to  disclaim 
identification  with  Mr.  Bayes;  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  him  turning  the 
burlesque  simile  of  the  '  Two  Kings  of  Brentford  '  against  the  two  heroes  of 
Comeillc's  (Edip€  (see  Preface  to  (Edipuay,  and  quoting  another  bcetious 
scene  in  the  play  with  good-humour  as  aa  illustration  in  hia  Ijft  ofPlvtmA 
{iVoris,  vol.  xvii.  p.  ^^),  The  sarcastic  reference  to  '  the  great  Duke  of  B.' 
in  Dtyden's  letter  to  Rochester,  dated  1673  (,16.  vol.  xviii.  p.  93),  is  hardly 
worth  citing. 

According  to  a  note  in  T/it  Early  Diary  of  Franets  Bunuy,  edited  by 
R.  A.  Ellis  (1S89),  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Horace  Walpole  was  of  opinion  that 
CiU>er's  Bayes  was  far  superior  to  Garrick's  lamons  impersonation,  which 
involved  bim  'in  a  duel  and  other  discomforts.  '  Old  Cibber  preserved  the 
solemn  coxcomb,  and  was  the  caricature  of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was 
meant  to  be,  not  what  Garrick  made  Bayes,  a  garreteer  baid.'  Lord  Chester- 
field entertained  the  same  objection  to  Garrick's  way  of  playing  Bayes, 
which  he  asserted  to  be  '  a  serious,  solemn  character.' 
'  The  passage  occurs  in  the  EpHogui : 

'The  Play  is  at  an  end,  but  where's  the  Plot  I 

That  circumstance  our  Poet  Bayes  forgot ; 

And  we  can  boast,  though  'tis  a  plotting  Age, 

No  place  li  freer  from  it  than  the  Stage,' 
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The  Wild  Gallant  with  its  deservedly  satirised  repartees, 
Tyrannic  Love,  The  Conquest  of  Granada  with  Drawcansir's 
bombast*,  and  others  are  impartially  ridiculed.  Among 
better-known  authors  besides  Dryden,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,  Fanshawe*,  Quarles',  Stapylton*,  and  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn  supply  materials  and  opportunities ;  the  ridicule  of 
the  Opera  and  Ballet  is  most  legitimate ;  what  particular 
play,  if  any,  suggested  the  famous  Two  Kings  of  Brentford, 
remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  undiscovered.  The  fun  of  this 
farrago  of  prose,  blank-verse,  song  and  dance — which  fun 
need  not  for  a  moment  be  denied — is  not  of  a  nature  to 
require  further  illustration  •. 

Dryden,  whose  disposition  was  framed  in  a  large  mould, 
suffered  this  loose  attack  upon  his  general  position  as  a 
dramatist  neither  to  interfere  with  his  activity  nor  to  crush 
his  spirit.  InthefolIowingyear{i672)hepublished  withhis  Dtydm'a 
Conquest  of  Granadasxi  Essay  Cy^irrfiic  i'Ayj,  which  though  ^^^^ 
slight  and  probably  not  the  fruit  of  protracted  thought,  at  Plays 
all  events  proves  that  he  had  not  as  yet  relinquished  the  ('*'"'■ 
ambition  of  further  successes  in  the  same  direction.     He  no 
longer  admits  the  use  of  heroic  couplets  in  serious  plays  to 
be  a  question  open  to  dispute.     Repeating  his  former  ail- 
ments in  favour  of  rime,  he  traces  the  history  of  heroic  plays 
on  the  English  sta^e  to  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  operas, 
which  lacked  certain  elements  since  supplied.     '  An  heroic 
play,'  he  continues, '  ought  to  be  an  imitation,  in  little,  of 

*    ■  He  that  dares  drink,  and  for  Ihat  drink  dares  die, 

And,  knowing  this,  dares  yet  drink  on,  am  1.'    (Act  iv.  sc.  i.) 

*  As  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  translator  of  two  Spanish  plays  and  of 
the  Ptator  Fido  of  Guarini  (1640),  cC  atitr,  p.  306. 

>  Cf.  anlt,  p.  986. 

*  As  to  Sir  Robert  Stapylton,  whosecomedy  of  7%«S/^ll></jVin(/{pr.  1663) 
SfCures  in  Thi  Rihtanal,  cf.  anlt,  p,  336,  where  see  as  to  his  TragidU  i^Hira 
cmd  Leandtr  (i66eV 

'  The  necessary  details  and  ciplsiiatioiis,  so  fiir  as  they  are  obtainable, 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  and  illustrations  to  Professor  Arber'a 
Reprint  of  Tkt  Rthtarsal  (Erighsk  RtpritUs,  i869>,  from  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed some  information.  The  Kty  lo  Iht  Rduarsal  in  voL  ii  of  TTit 
Misallatuous  Woris  of  Budiinghatn  ['collected  and  prepar'd  for  the  Press 
by  the  Late  Ingenious  Hr.  Thomas  Brown  ')  pretends  to  be  by  the  Duke,  but 
is  neither  genuine  nor  (as  a  cursory  examination  will  suffice  to  show) 
complete. 
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an  heroic  poem,  and  consequently,  love  and  valour  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  it.'  He  claims  for  '  an  heroic  poet ' 
exemption  from  the  neces^ty  of  a  bare  representation  of 
'what  is  true  or  exceeding  probable';  and  thus  seeks  to 
justify  the  introduction  (^supernatural  agency.  He  upholds, 
as  familiar  to  the  stage  and  as  necessary  to  raise  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  audience,  resort  to  the  noise  and  paraphernalia 
of  war.  And  defending  his  typical  character  of  Almanzor, 
he  declares  that  he  will '  never  subject  his  characters  to  the 
French  standard,  where  love  and  honour  are  to  be  we^hed 
by  drams  and  scruples.' 

In   the   Arst   instance,    however,   having  vindicated   his 
position  by  taking  up  this  defiant  attitude,  Dryden  here- 
upon turned  to  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  for  which,  as 
he  more  than  once  declared,  he  felt  less  qualified  by  nature, 
but  which,  as  best  suited  his  personal  circumstances,  could 
be  produced  at  the  most  rapid  rate.    Of  the  two  comedies 
HisTht       The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery  {ACtcA  167a),  and 
^^oT'"     Marriage  ^-la-Modi  {acted  1673),  the  latter  appears  to 
iow  n  a     have  been  very  well,  and  the  former  ill,  received  *.    In  both 
(167^''     cases  the  public,  I  think,  judged  rightly.     The  Ass^natum, 
though  written  with  great  ease  and  containing  one  rather 
humorous  character  (the  bungling  Benito  ^),  is  a  worthless 
play,  which  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
comic  dramatist  (Sir  Charles  Sedley)  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated,  and  to  whom  Dryden  professed  himself  ignorant 
whether  as  a  'poet'  he  would   be  preferred^.     Marriage 
Marriag*     A-lo-Mode,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  amusing  in  its 
(1673).        comic  action,  which,  though  occasionally  as  Melanlha  would 
say  risqu^e  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  yet  (as  the  author 
with  some  pride  points  out  in  the  Epilogue)  kept  within 

'  The  unfavourable  reception  of  Thi  Aasignahon  was  accentuated  by  the 
satisfaction  which  it  afforded  to  Edward  Ravenscroft.  whoae  Ciiiten  Tunud 
Gitilltman  (imitated  from  Holiire)  Dryden  had  treated  with  derision  in  his 
Pmlogut. 

*  '  All  things,'  he  saya  (act  v.  ac.  a),  '  go  cross  to  men  of  sense  :  would 
I  had  been  born  with  the  brains  of  a  shopkeeper,  that  I  might  have  thriven 
without  Itnowing  why  I  did  so.' 

'  In  the  Epiiogta  Dryden  deprecates  the  supposition  that  he  intended  aoy 
scandal  against  nuns;  but  Hippolyte  is  hardly  a  specimen  at  the  selection  of 
which  a  devout  Catholic  cotild  have  rejoiced. 
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certain  bounds.  The  character  of  the  '  fair  impertinent ' 
Melantha  herself,  a  fashionable  lady  and  '  one  of  those  who 
run  mad  in  new  French  words ','  is  excellent ;  Congreve 
has  hardly  surpassed  it ;  and  we  are  already  near  to  the 
height  of  the  Restoration  comedy  of  manners  ^  The  play 
is  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  blank-verse. 

In  the  same  year  (1673)  Dryden  produced — with  a  far  Amhoyna 
more  regrettable  rapidity — a  tragedy  which  Scott  justly  t'*73)- 
describes  as  '  beneath  criticism,'  and  which  may  be  dis- 
missed accordingly.  Amboyna,  or  The  Cruelties  of  ike 
Dutch  to  the  English  Merchants,  was  (see  Dedication) 
'  contrived  or  written  in  a  month ' — practically,  therefore, 
to  order.  It  is  an  attempt  to  inflame  popular  feeling  against 
the  Dutch,  war  with  whom  had  been  declared  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  an  atrocity  com- 
mitted just  fifty  years  before,  and  condoned  by  the  feeble 
Government  of  James  I  ^.  The  play  might  be  described  as 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  '  sensational '  kind,  were  it  not 
that  even  here  the  '  heroic '  sentiment  finds  occasion  for 
venting  itself,  the  whole  crime  being  traced  to  a  guilty 
love-passion.  The  '  patriotic '  invective  fills  a  moderately 
sensitive  historic  conscience  with  shame  instead  of  sym- 

'  '  PhSoHa  .  .  .  You  have  so  drained  all  the  French  plays  and  romances, 
that  Ihey  are  not  able  to  supply  you  with  words  for  your  daily  expense. 
Mtlanlha.  Drained  I   What  a  word's  there  I    £,^>uti^,  you  sot  you.'    (Actiii. 

*  TtieaaAieTtperiftltiaiaMtirTiagta-la-MtiJtm  ridiculed  in  T/uJithtanat — 
another  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  tbe  authors  of  that  dramatic  satire 
caught  al  any  excess  or  defect  in  any  known  play  of  the  time,  whether  the 
play  itself  might  be  deserving  of  praise  or  of  censure. 

'  The  murder  (on  tbe  pretence  of  a  plot  having  been  formed  by  th«n)  of 
the  English  merchants  at  Amboyna  (one  of  the  Molucca  islands)  could  not 
fail  to  create  '  some  little  excitement ;  but  this  quickly  died  away,'  and  the 
deed,  though  deeply  resented  by  King  James,  was  in  tbe  end  left  unavenged. 
See  Gardiner,  Hialoty  of  En^and,  &c,  vol.  v.  pp.  949  tt  post ;  and  vol.  vi. 
pp.  186  elposi, and  cf,  as  to  the  attempt  of  Charles  I  to  obtain  compensation 
on  the  occasion  of  marriage -negotJations  with  the  House  of  Orange  in  1654, 
lb.  vol.  ii,  p.  laj.  A  narrative  of  the  Amboyna  outrages  was  appended  to 
a  treatise  of  the  inflammatory-patriotic  kind,  published  in  1673  under  the  title 
of  A  FurlhtrJustificatioH  o/liuPrtstnt  WaragainaHluNtlhtrUiHds,  by  Henry 
Stubbs,  'a  lover  of  the  Honour  and  Welfare  of  old  England.'  The  event 
is  referred  to  by  at  least  two  pre- Restoration  dramatists,  via.  Fletcher,  Tht 
Fair  Maid  of  Ikt  /km,  act  iv.  sc.  a,  and  Shirley,  Htmoria  «nd  Mamtnott, 
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pathy ',  while  the  horrors  perpetrated  on  the  stage,  or  all 
but  on  it,  inspire  as  much  di^ust  as  compassion  '. 

A  stray  spark  of  this  half-artificial  patriotic  iire  finds  its 
way  ^  into  Dryden's  next  dramatic  work — if  it  deserve  that 
ThiStaito/  name.     The  '  opera '  of  7"Af  Slate  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of 
ai^F^of  -^""i  though  never  intended  for  representation,  is  a  more 
■W™  extraordinary  though  a  less  deplorable  aberration  from  good 

ifrj^).  taste  than  Amboyna.  This  would-be  dramatic  version  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  first  published  in  1674,  shortly  after 
Milton's  death.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended,  partly  as 
a  seasonable  tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  poet  whose  greatness 
Dryden  in  The  Author's  Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry  and 
Poetic  Licence,  prefixed  to  his  '  opera,' acknowledges  with 
characteristic  straightforwardness  *,  but  more  especially  as 
a  proof  that  this  rare  masterpiece  admitted  of  the  addition 
of  yet  another  charm  of  which  the  secret  happened  to  be 
denied  to  its  author.  Obviously,  the  question  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  whether  a  dramatic  treatment  of 
Milton's  theme,  such  as  it  had  received  before  Paradise 
Lost  was  written  and  such  as  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed to  inspire  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  epical 
poems,  was  in  the  highest  and  fullest   sense  appropriate 

'  It  is  a  well-known  but  instructive  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  patriotic  war- 
party  of  the  day  was  to  hold  tbe  Dutch  up  to  ridicule  as  a  nalioii  of  shofi- 
ttiptra.  CI.  act  ii.  sc.  i  of  thia  play.  The  '  Let  Caesar  live,  and  Carthage 
be  subdued  '  echoes  the  '  Delenda  cat  Carthago '  of  Shaftesbury — who  was 
to  live  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  people  he  had  sought  to  ruin. — In 
Amboyna,  by-the-bye,  occurs  the  long-lived  rollicking  lyric, 
'  Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight 
That  never  viewed  a  brave  sea-fight,'  8;c,     (Act  iii.  sc.  3.) 

•  See,  for  instance,  the  torturing  on  the  stage  of  the  English — one  of  whom 
is  'led  with  matches  tied  to  his  hands.'     (Act  v.  sc  i.) 

■  In   Tht  Slali  of  Innoana  (act  i.  sc.   l)  Lucifer  addresses  the  iDfemal 

'  Host  /n'gh  ami  mighty  lords,  who  better  fell 
From  heaven,  to  rise  slaUs-gtntral  of  hell.' 
(Doubtless  anything  but  a  reminiscence  of  Vondel's  identification  of  Lucifer 
with  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.) 

*  'The  original'  of  his  version  he  describes  as  '  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  noble  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation 
has  produced.'  Under  the  circumstances,  this  tribute  weighs  heavier  than 
the  passing  compliment  to  '  your  Ariosto '  in  the  Dedication  Co  the  yoans 
Duchess  ofYork(Hary  of  Hodena). 
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to  it '.  Dryden  addressed  himself,  not  to  the  subject  itself, 
but  to  the  epical  treatmeat  which  it  had  received  at  Milton's 
hands,  and  deliberately  ran  an  uncalled-for  risk,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  addressed  to  his  too  fecile  contemporaries 
by  a  fellow-poet,  whose  appreciation  of  Milton  and  his 
masterpiece  was  the  result  of  something  more  than  literary 
insight  \  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  Dryden's 
dominant  motive,  tn  attempting  an  experiment  so  hazardous 
that  even  his  splendid  audacity  could  not  altogether 
%nore  its  perils,  was  his  belief  in  bis  mastery  of  the 
particular  form  of  verse— the  rimed  couplet — with  which 
he  had  chosen  for  the  time  to  identify  his  literary  reputation. 
He  seems  to  liave  caused  his  intention  to  become  known  to 
Milton,  if  the  well-known  anecdote  be  true  that  the  latter 
replied  to  this  communication :  '  Aye,  you  may  Ciy  my 
verses,  if  you  will.'  And  at  a  much  later  date  (1693)  be 
certainly  persisted  in  asserting  that  Milton's '  own  particular 
reason'  for  objecting  to  rime  was  that  it  was 'not  his  talent; 
he  bad  neither  the  ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it'; 
and  in  support  of  this  assertion  appealed  to  the 'constrained 
and  forced'  character  of  the  rime  in  Milton's  juvenile  poems'. 
Dryden's  daring  attempt  resulted  in  a  iour  deforce,  which  in 
any  hands  but  his  own  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a  pitiable 
failure.     As  it   is,  the  ^poetic  license^  claimed   for  heroic 

*  Hayiey'a  apinion  is  well  known  Ibat  HJlton'i  inuguution  origiiuQy 
caught  Gre  from  Giovaoni-Baltista  Andreino's  Adamo,  an  earlj  sevenleentli- 
century  Italian  rappn$tntaBinu  or  the  mystery-type,  as  well  as  the  fact  tliat 
Hilton  himaelf  at  one  time  thought  of  treating  the  theme  at  Parodist  Loal  in 
a  dramatic  form.  Profesaor  Hasson  has  exhaastively  discussed  the  whole 
subject  in  his  Lift  of  MSton,  and  in  vol.  i  of  his  edition  of  Titt  Pottiad 
Works. 

*  See  Harvell,  On  Parodist  Lost : 

■Or,  if  a  Work  so  infinite  be  spanned. 
Jealous  I  was,  that  some  less  skilful  hand. 
Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 
And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel, 
Hi^t  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  ckangt  at  santa,  and  show  it  in  a  filay.' 

These  admirable  lines  are  cited  by  Scott.  They  appeared  originally  in  the 
1674  edition  of  Parodist  Lost. 

'  See  Essv^  on  Satin,  prefijied  to  Dryden's  TrtmsltUioHS /rom  Juetnal 
(tVorks.  vol.  Kiii). 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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poetry  in  the  Preface,  of  'speaking  things  in  verse  which 
are  beyond  the  severity  of  prose'  is  here  put  to  very 
strange  uses.  The  first  sensations  of  Eve  on  her  birth  into 
Paradise  as  here  depicted,  perilously  resemble  a  young 
beauty's  impressions  of  her  first  ball : 

'  Sure,  I  am  something:  which  they  irish  to  be, 
And  cannot  1  I  myself  am  proud  of  me'.' 

At  a  later  stage  of  her  experiences,  she  consoles  herself 
for  the  catastrophe  of  her  primitive  happiness  by  a  more 
than  optimistic  philosophy,  on  beholding  a  vision  of  Heaven 
full  of  Angels  and  blessed  Spirits : 

*  Ravished  with  joy,  I  can  but  half  repeat 
The  sin,  which  Heaven  makes  happy  in  the  event '.' 

Aunt^  In  the  tragedy  of  Aureng-Zebt,  acted  and  printed  1576, 

11676)  Dryden  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  produced  a  rimed 
heroic  play.  In  the  Dedication  to  Mulgrave  (Buckii^ham- 
shire),  he  professes  himself  weary  of  low  comedy,  to  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  motives  of  convenience  had  induced  him 
to  return,  and  desirous,  if  he '  must  be  condemned  to  rhyme,' 
of 'some  ease  in  his  change  of  punishment.*  He  wishes  to 
be  '  no  more  the  Sisyphus  of  the  stage ';  in  other  words,  he 
at  that  time  entertained  the  thought  (which  he  failed  to 
carry  into  execution*)  of  composing  an  epic  poem.  And 
in  the  justly  celebrated  Prologue  to  this  play,  he  gives  frank 
expression  to  his  weariness  '  of  his  long-loved  mistress, 
Rhyme' J  as  it  were  throws  up  his  weapon  in  confessing 
that 

'  Passion  '3  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground'; 

and,  while  protesting  that  his  present  is  his  most  successful 
effort  in  the  '  correct '  style,  avows,  with  a  sincerity  which 
all  but  atones,  not  only  for  this  boast,  but  for  the  unbecoming 
arrc^ance  of  the  Epilogue  to  The  Conquest  of  Granada, 
that 

'  Spite  of  alt  bis  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacied  name: 

'  Act  ii.  sc.  9.  *  Act  V.  »c.  i. 

'  He  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  subjects  of  Thi  Black  Praia  and 
King  Arthur.     The  period  of  his  Satires  did  not  begin  till  1681. 
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Awed  when  he  hears  his  gad-like  Romans  lage, 
He,  in  a,  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage ; 
And  to  an  age  less  polished,  more  unskilled. 
Does,  with  disdain,  the  foremost  honours  yield.' 

The  magnanimity  which  lies  at  the  root  of  such  a  confes- 
sion is  one  of  the  rarest,,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
of  qualities  in  an  eminent  man  of  letters ;  nor  has  there 
ever  been  an  Engli^  author  of  whom  this  quality  is 
more  characteristic  than  it  is  of  Dryden,  in  whose  case  it 
may  well  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  errors.  The 
tragedy  Aureng-Zebe  has  been  diversely  judged';  on  the 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  held  both  for  better  and  for  worse 
to  fall  short  of  Dryden's  supreme  achievement  among  his 
heroic  plays,  The  Conquest  of  Granada.  If  the  diction  of 
tlie  later  l^ay  has  less  of  vehement  force  ^,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  varied  by  passages  more  subtly  impressive ;  and  the 
verse  itself  is  less  monotonously  true  to  the  self-established 
pattern '.  The  historical  theme  is  treated  with  considerable 
freedom,  for  Aureng-Zebe  {Great  M<^1  from  1660  to  1707) 
was  a  living  prince  * ;  but  although  the  master  of  India  was 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  English 
affairs,  and  came  into  very  direct  contact  with  English  enter- 

'  Charles  II,  who  altered  an  incident  in  the  play,  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
best  of  all  Dryden's  tragedies. 

*  At  the  close,  however,  the  author  compensates  himself  by  Nourmahal's 
madness  for  his  previous  comparative  moderation. 

*  Cf.   Saintsbuiy,  u.  3.,  p.  57,  as   to   the    tendency   in   Aurmg-Zib*  to 
tHJambtmtnl. 

'  In  Narcissus  Luttretl's  Briif  RtlaHon  (vol.  ii.  p.  699)  occurs  under  date 
December  i,  169a,  tbe  announcement  that  'Aurenzeb,  the  great  mogul,  died 
lately  in  the  99  year  of  his  age.'  But  on  J>nuar7  11,  1696,  the  Earl  of  Hid- 
dleton  writes  to  Colonel  Sackville  :  '  The  General  of  Batavia  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Mogul,  who,  among  other  things,  told  him  that  they  had  drove 
away  the  English  King,  and  sent  a  servant  of  theirs  to  rule  that  people ;  to 
which  old  Anrungzebe  replied  that  he  was  gbd  of  it ;  that  tbe  English  had 
wickedly  defrauded  hia  subjects  of  what  was  due  to  them,  and  against  the 
public  ^ith  had  plundered  them  at  sea ;  and  now  that  they  had  subdued 
them,  he  expected  they  should  make  him  serious  reparation.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  story  is  seriously  true.'— The  most  easily  accessible  account  of 
AMiwigtSi,  'the  great  Puritan  Emperor  of  India'  as  lie  has  been  called, is  to 
be  found  in  Or.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  monograph  in  Tin  Rultrs  of  India 
Strita  11893).  His  name  became  more  widely  known  lo  western  readers 
through  the  Kqyayw  of  Tavern ier  (of  which  an  English  Irwislation  appeared 
in  1678J  and  of  Bernier,  both  of  which  bave  been  recently  reprinted. 
B  b  3 
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prise  in  his  own  latitudes,  his  name  can  scarcely  have  come 
home  more  closely  to  Englishmen  at  lar^  than  that  of 
Mithndates,  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine,  to  which 
the  author  of  Aureng-Zebe  was  assuredly  no  stranger.  (A 
single  scene  in  this  play  was  borrowed  by  Dryden  from  the 
Grand  Cyrtts.")  The  absence  of  all  supernatural  machinery 
is  noticeable  as  a  further  indication  of  the  change  which 
was  preparing  itself  in  the  author's  theories  of  dramatic 
composition  and  effect. 
AUfiiT  When   two  years  later  (1678),  without  having  accom- 

ThtWorid   plished  his  epical  de^n,  Dryden,  encouraged  perhaps  by 
(*&S«i''^    an  addition  to  his  pension  which  may  have  been  due  to 
Mulgrave's   influence',  returned   once    more   to  dramatic 
composition,  a  curious  but  characteristic  mixture  of  self- 
consciousness  with  generous  admiration  for  the  greatness 
of 'the  divine  Shakespeare'  prompted  him  to   a  unique 
effort  in  the  history  of  his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet.     In 
the  Preface  to  the  tragedy  of  All  for  Love,  or  The  World 
Well  Lost  he  takes  credit  for  a  more  exact  observance  of 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  'than  perhaps  the 
English  theatre  requires.'    But  he  boldly  rejects  the  models 
of  the  Ancients  as  'too  little  for  English  tragedy';  and 
freely  declares  that  he  has  not  observed  'the  nicety  of 
manners    of  the   French,"   'who  want   the   genius   which 
thydtit       animates  our  stage.'    He  has  taken  Shakspere  as  his  model 
Uutatof     '*'''  ^'^  style,  and,  in  order  to  follow  this  model  the  more 
mw  "«        freely,  he  has,  without  renouncing  his  theories  on  the  subject, 
'"'***''      '  disencumbered '  himself '  from  rhyme.'    As  to  the  result, 
he  hopes  he  may  affirm  that  by  imitating  Shakspere  he  has 
'excelled  himself  throughout  the  play,'  particularly  in  the 
first  scene  between  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
AOfor  All  for  Love  may  be  almost  described   as   a  trial   of 

^^„^  strength  not  only  against  Shakspere,  upon  whose  Antony 
»tKi  CUo-  and  Cleopatra  Dryden's  tragedy  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
'"'^  to  some  extent  based,  but  against  many  of  the  chief  wits 

of  the  nation  before  and  after  Shakspere.     Dryden's  com- 
placency in  the  result  is  not  wholly  unjustified.     In  a  sense, 
his  tragedy  is  original ;  the  character  of  Antony  is  drawn 
'  See  the  openiiiB  of  the  DtHtatioH  of  Aurtng-Ztbf. 
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with  considerable  skill ;  the  dominion  which  passion  is 
capable  o{  acquiring  over  a  human  being  is,  I  think, 
exhibited  quite  as  effectively  as  it  is  in  Shakspere — but 
Dryden's  Antony  lacks  elevation.  His  Cleopatra  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  The  writing  maintains  a  high 
level  throughout ;  and  the  scene  to  which,  as  just  noted, 
the  author  directs  special  attention  is  undoubtedly  admir- 
able. The  construction  of  the  play  is  close  and  effective ; 
and  its  general  tone  is  sufficiently  moderated,  without 
becoming  open  to  the  charge  of  tameness.  Within  certain 
limits,  there  assuredly  never  was  a  more  flexible  genius 
than  Dryden's.  The  tasks  which  he  set  himself,  without 
actually  failing  in  their  performance,  are  many  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  in  the  present  instance  he  cannot  be  said  to  rival 
Shakspere  on  his  own  ground,  but  he  follows  him  on  it 
without  making  himself  guilty  of  servile  imitation  or 
breaking  down  from  lack  of  original  force.  AU  for  Love 
has  been  not  unjustly  designated  by  an  eminent  critic '  as 
'  Dryden's  finest  play.' 

Passing  by  the   outr^eous   comedy  of  Limberkam,  or  Litibtr- 
The  Kind  Keeper  (acted   1678),  the   dramatic   merits  of  '^Za\ 
which  wholly  fail   to   redeem   its  outrageous  indecency, 
while  its  professed  moral  intention  is  entirely  lost  in  its 
shameless  personal  purpose  ^,  we  come  to  a  play  in  which 
Dryden,  contrary  to  his  custom  and  that  of  his  age,  co- 
operated with  another  author.    The  tragedy  of  CEdifius  Dtydtn 
(acted  late  in  1678)  was  the  joint  composition  of  Dryden  ^^' 
and  Lee,  the  former  having  arranged  the  plan  of  the  whole  (167a). 
and  contributed  the  first  and  third  acts^.     This  tragedy, 

>  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.— As  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  would-be  pw^el 
venture  (1677),  see  below. 

■  The  character  of  Umberliam  wa*  generally  applied  to  Lauderdale; 
probably  it  was  also  intended  to  convey  reminiscences  of  Shafleibuty ;  and 
in  this  sense  only  may  the  asseveratioo  of  the  Pr^aa,  that  in  this  play  '  no 
one  character  has  been  drawn  from  any  single  raan,'  be  accepted.  Limbtr- 
AatH,  after  iuving  been  acted  thrice,  was  stopped;  apparently  because  of  its 
social  satire  quite  as  much  as  because  of  its  personal  alluaiveness. — The 
name  '  Limberham '  survived  for  some  time  ■■  a  term  of  su^estive  oppro- 
brium (sec  SouCheme's  7"^  jVokTs  LoMPrajwr  (1693),  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

'  Act  ii  dearly  betrays  an  inferior  hand ;  Lee's  rant  (for  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  s^le  even  in  mat)  is  diSerent  from  Diyden's. 
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which  should  be  compared  not  only  with  Corneille's  but 
also  with  Sophocles'  and  Seneca's  treatment  of  the  same 
theme,  is  constructed  with  no  ordinary  skill,  .as  well  as 
written  with  undeniable  power  ^.  How,  then,  is  the  fact  to 
be  explained  that  its  horrors  remain  as  intolerable  to  the 
reader,  as  on  an  attempted  revival  of  the  play  they  appear 
to  have  proved  to  the  spectators "  ?  Dryden,  I  think,  failed 
to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  Greek  trilogy,  which 
provides  the  opportunity  of  a  harmonious  solution  for  even 
the  most  terrible  situations.  Thus,  we  are  reconciled  with 
the  awful  events  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  by  the  peaceful 
termination  which  they  find  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  ^  But 
a  tragedy  such  as  this  English  (Edipus  sickens  the  mind 
like  a  banquet  of  horrors,  which  no  apparatus  of  outward 
ornament  can  enable  us  to  endure. 

Dryden's  adaptation  of  Trailus  and  Cressida  (printed  in 
1679*)  with  the  additional  title  of  Truth  Found  Too  Late 
was  accompanied  by  an  EpistU  Dedicatory^,  and  a  Preface, 

'  Diyden  has  upoD  the  whole  adhered  to  the  Greek  myth,  though  (oot- 
withstanding  his  opinion— see  Pr*ftut — that  the  ancient  method  which 
dispenses  with  an  under-plot,  as  it  is  the  easiest,  is  perhaps  also  the  most 
natural  and  the  best)  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  invent  an  uuder-plot. 
This  (dealing  with  Eurydice  and  Adrvstus]  is  at  all  events  noble  in  concep- 
tion, though  th«  method  of  interweaviug  it  with  the  main  action  (observe 
the  suddCDneSB  of  Creon's  change  in  act  ii.  Sc.  i)  is  rather  audacious.  The 
examination  of  Phorbas  (act  iv.  sc  i)  seetns  to  me  one  of  the  most  effective 
situations  with  which  1  am  acquainted  in  the  modem  drama. 

*  Scott  states  that,  when  the  play  was  revived  about  1778  (there  is  no 
notice  of  this  occasion  in  Geneitl,  the  audience  were  unable  to  support  the 
play  to  an  end,  and  the  boxes  were  all  emptied  before  the  Third  Act  was 
concluded. 

'  Cf.  Schneidewln,  Eitdtitta^  Mm  (Edifta  taif  Kohnos,  p.  31,  where  the 
close  of  the  PJiilocMts  is  compared. — Mutatis  iHHianiiis,  a  not  dissimilar  con- 
trast might  possibly  be  with  propriety  drawn  between  the  Pmiut/iais  Vindus 
of  £schylua  and  the  Pronuliiiua  Unboutid  at  Shelley.  In  the  latter  the 
conflict  is  onlyslalid;  in  tbe  former  (even  without  the  help  of  Droysen's 
attractive  endeavour  to  expound  the  probatile  character  of  the  entire  Prome- 
thean trilogy,  Dts  Aiachyloi  U^irit  HierstM,  second  edition,  1841)  we  seem 
to  perceive  the  solution  as  well  as  the  problem. 

'  CC  vol.  i.  p.  513,  and  tioU.  To  what  has  there  been  said  it  need  only  be 
added  that  Dryden  has  redeemed  Cressid's  character  by  making  her  kill 
herself.  Chaucer  was  sorry  for  her;  Dryden  thinks  that  this  mixture  of 
pity  and  reproach  will  not  suffice,  and  thus  ventures  entirely  to  alter  the 
traditional  character  of  the  catastrophe. 

*  It  is  here  that  Diydeo  broached  his  notion  of  an  Academy  of  the  English 
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which  were   conceived   in  much  the  same  spirit,  and   of  am/as 
which  the  latter  holds  a  noteworthy  place  among  his  C^"' 
critical  essays.     After  dwelling  on   the   alterations  intro-   cnmnds  of 
duced  by  him  into  Shakspere's  play,  he  proceeds  to  a  ^"Sl^!!/ 
consideration   of  The   Grounds  of  Criticism   in   Tragedy.  (1679). 
Having  examined  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  tragedy, 
he  proceeds  to  expound  the  proper  nature  of  a  tragic 
action.     It  must  be  one  (here  he  refers  to  the  innovation 
of  a  double  action,  introduced  by  Terence  and  adopted  by 
the  modern  drama};   it  must  exhibit  order;    it  must  be 
great ;  it  must  be  probable  {though  not  necessarily  histori- 
cally true).     He  next  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
€iati  desiderata  in  dramatic  plots,  manners  and  characters, 
dwelling  on  the  imperfections,  on  the  first  head,  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Fletcher,  and,  on  the  second,  of  the  French  (the 
manners  in  whose  plays  are  invariably  French).     On  the 
third  head,  he  extols   Shakspere  for   the  distinctness   of 
his  characters,  as  implying  his  insight  into  the  passions 
he  depicts — while  Fletcher,  who  excelled  'in  the  softer' 
as  Shakspere  did  '  in  the  more  manly  passions,'  is,  '  to 
conclude  all,'  described  as  '  a  limb  of  Shakespeare.' 

Manifestly,  then,  Dryden's  views  of  the  serious  drama  DtytMa 
had  by  this  time  undergone  a  gradual,  but  very  important,  '^^[^^ 
revolution.     The  author  of  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  in  his  vitas 
Trt^edy  was  no  longer  enamoured  of  the  irr^ularity  of  "/"'"i^y- 
the  Elisabethans,  but  desired  unity  and  closeness  of  form 
in  tragic  action,  while  the  element  which  he  commended 
for  imitation  in  Shakspere  (and  concomitantly  in  Fletcher) 
was  their  art  of  characterisation.    Undoubtedly,  Dryden  had 
now  attained  to  a  truer  perception  of  what  was  worthiest 
of  admiration,  and   worthiest   of  imitation,  in  the   great 
masters  of  our  national  drama.     Undoubtedly,  too,  when 

L>ng:uBge — B  Bcfaeme  which  we  have  agreed  to  dismisa  as  visionaiy,  ctcii 
«nce  Pariiament  has  ceased  to  bold  itselF  charged  with  tbe  custodianship 
of  tbe  national  vocabulary  and  dicdon. — As  a  curious  parallel  to  Dryden's 
complaintB,  it  may  be  ooticed  that  when  Goethe  was  tnming  his  attention 
to  opera  and  learning  Italian,  he  complained  warmly  of  the  'baibarous' 
character  of  bis  native  tongue.  (DQntzer,  CharioH*  von  Suin,  vol.  i.  p.  951.) 
Such  complaints  made  by  two  poets,  each  of  whom  was  master  of  his  own 
language,  are  slrikinK,  on  whatever  foundations  they  may  respectively  be 
held  to  have  rested. 
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h«  indited  such  criticism,  he  was  in  his  own  mind  sealing 
the  doom  of  that  false  and  meretricious  style  of  tragedy 
which  his  authority  had  transitorily  domesticated  on  the 
English  stage  and  in  English  literature.  But  while  he  bad 
the  wisdom  to  perceive,  and  the  candour  to  proclaim,  much 
that  was  true  concerning  the  essence  and  the  methods  of 
the  tragic  art,  he  lacked — perhaps  at  all  times,  certainly 
at  this  advanced  stage  of  his  career — the  creative  power 
that  might  have  enabled  him  fixedly  to  exemplify  the 
doctrines  which  he  now  professed '. 
Tlu  For  that  branch  of  the  drama  indeed,  which  he  held  in 

^^  inferior  regard,  his  brilliant  literary  endowment  still  more 

('*8«).  than  sufficed.  The  comic  portion  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
The  Spanish  Friar,  or  The  Double  Discovery  (acted  1681) 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  Dryden's  happiest 
dramatic  efforts.  Of  the  two  well-combined  *  plots  the 
comic  one  bears  a  partial  resemblance  to  that  of  Fletcher's 
Tht  Spanish  Curate  ^ ;  the  Friar  himself,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  copy  of  the  Curate,  but  rather  a  fat  rascal  of 
incontestable  or^inality.  This  part  of  the  action  is  carried 
on  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  its  central  figure  is  one 

1  See  on  this  Essay  Hettner's  remsrks,  ■•■  s.,  pp.  90-93. 

*  Perhaps  Johnson,  and  Scott  after  him,  have  (though  on  different  grounds) 
unnecessarily  extolled  Dryden's  skill  in  making  the  serious  and  the  comic 
plots  in  this  play  tally  with  one  another.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see 
anything  altogether  out  of  the  common  in  the  constmctioo  of  Tht  SpamA 
Friar,  though  certainly  the  two  plots  are  here  combined  with  greater  ease 
than  in  many  other  instances.  Much  the  same  view  is,  I  find,  taken  hy 
the  critic  of  Tlu  Rttro^rOm  Rrvuui,  h.  x 

'  Profesaor  Wilson  {Thtain  of  tht  HiHdus,vo\.  i.  p,  i8r)  compares  the 
interweaving  of  the  two  plots  in  the  Indian  drama  of  Thi  Toy-art,  to  its 
advantage,  with  the  celebrated  Western  example  of  this  sort  of  combination 
in  Thi  Spaniali  Friar.  In  the  Indian  play,  however,  as  Professor  Wilson 
himself  points  out,  though  the  deposition  of  PalakA  brings  about  a  bappy 
consummalioo  in  the  loves  of  tbe  Brahma  and  the  Courtesan,  it  never  com- 
petes with  this  part  of  the  action  in  the  interest  of  the  audience. — The 
general  subject  of  the  combination  of  plots  in  the  modem,  and  more  cspecl- 
ally  the  Elisabethan  and  later  English,  drama  (as  contrasted  with  the  singje 
fable  of  ancient  tragedy)  is  illustrated  by  C.  Hense's  interesting  article, 
PolyKfjii/iit  iH  Jramalisc/un  Dichhingm  S/iati^tarta,  in  Jahrbuc/i,  vol.  xi 
(1876). — In  hia  Pandtil  of  Potlry  and  Painting,  dted  in  a  previous  note, 
Diyden  censures  'our  English  tragi-comedy,'  and  its  mixture  of  mirth  and 
gravity,  as  '  wholly  Gothic,'  and  includes  in  this  condemnation  his  Sfiam»k 
Friar,  '  fond  as  be  otherwise  is  of  the  play. 
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of  the  most  humorous  creations  of  our  later  drama,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  without  a  discussion  of  its  bearii^  upon 
the  biographical  question  of  Dryden's  religious  opinions  or 
sentiments*.  As  for  the  serious  plot,  though  interesting 
and  not  ineffective,  it  has  the  great  blemish  of  representii^ 
the  heroine  (Leonora)  as  morally  guilty  of  a  crime  and 
thus  unworthy  of  sympathy*.  The  writing  of  this  play 
in  both  its  serious  and  comic  portions  is  throughout  ad- 
mirable. Dryden  was  by  this  time  master  of  an  easy  but 
dignified  movement  in  his  blank-verse ;  and  the  merits  of 
his  comic  prose  dialc^e,  as  exemplified  by  this  play,  have 
not  to  my  knowledge  been  at  any  time  surpassed  '. 

The  political  atmosphere,  of  which  the  signs  are  always  La  and 
legible  in  the  productions  of  a  writer  like  Dryden,  had  ^^^i, 
become  far  more  heavily  laden  when  (in  December,  i68a)  qfCuai 
he  in  conjunction  with  Lee  produced  the  tragedy  of  TAe  ''      '' 
Duke  of  Guise.     Dryden  had  already  at  an  earlier  period 
composed  some  scenes  on  the  subject,  of  which   he   now 

*  Dryden,  as  incidentally  remarked  in  a  previous  Dot«  {anU,  p.  999), 
entertained  a  genuine  hatred  of  priests,  like  many  of  hii  contemporaries 
addicted  to  the  world  and  the  stage.  Moreover,  though  he  became  a  con- 
vert, his  nature  was  without  bittemen  and  his  religious  sentiment  without 
depth.  He  could  rise  to  lyric  religious  emotion,  ashas  been  superabundantly 
proved  by  the  Hymns  which,  owing  to  the  investigations  of  Hr.  Orhy 
Shipley,  bavc  in  part  at  least  heen  virtually  brought  home  to  Drydeu  (cT. 
Appendix  B  in  voL  xviii  of  Scott  and  Saintsbury's  edition)  ;  and  he  was 
never  wanting  as  a  clever  controversialist  aod  a  thorough- going  partisan. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  force  himself  into  sympathy  with  the  Inquisition 
(see  a  striking  passage  iu  his  L^t  Y  Ludan,  ib.  p.  66),  or  into  sacerdotal 
affections  of  any  sort.  (C£  below  as  to  Don  StbasliaH.) — On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  any  evidence  of  special  bitterness  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  discoverable  in  Tin  Spanish  Friar.  The  Epibigut, 
which  draws  a  moral  in  that  direction,  is  not  by  Dryden.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  only  too  much  in  consonance  with  bis  general  readiness  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  times  for  which  he  wrote,  thai  in  1676,  when  there  was 
a  general  belief  in  the  supposed  recent  discovery  of  a  Popish  plot,  he  should 
have  gone  further  in  anti-prieatJy  satire  than  he  would  probably  have  done 
under  other  circumstances. 

'  Torrismond  should  have  erroneously  supposed  Leonora  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  order  for  his  father'a  death,  instead  of  her  actually  sanctioning  iL 

*  In  Thi  Spanish  Friar  occurs  a  statement  which  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to 
have  plagiarised  in  his  famous  political  aphorism  as  to  the  real  founder  of 
lI,.Whl,p.n,:  ••n,.f,.,ttl.  ch^li 

The  primitive  rebel,  Lucifer,  firat  used  It, 
And  noa  tkt  first  riformir  0/  IMt  sUu.' 
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made  use ;  Lee  contributed  the  remainder,  which  he  sup- 
plemented by  some  scenes  and  passages  from  a  play  which 
he  too  had  lying  by  him  on  the  theme,  familiar  to 
the  English  drama,  of  The  Massacre  of  Paris '.  Whatever 
credit  may  be  given  to  the  Vindication  afterwards  published 
by  Dryden,  it  is  not  denied  even  there  that  the  tragedy 
of  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  produced  with  a  political  in- 
tention. '  Our  play's  a  parallel ' — says  the  Prologue ;  and 
the  same  idea  was  soon  afterwards  (in  1684)  elaborated  by 
Dryden  in  his  Dedication  to  the  King  of  a  translation  of 
part  of  a  French  prose- work  on  the  History  of  the  Let^ue  *. 
It  is  of  little  moment  that  Dryden  afterwards  insisted  that 
the  parallel  was  one  '  not  of  the  men,  but  of  the  times.' 
The  Epilogue,  which  is  designed  as  an  onslaught  upon  the 
'  Trimmers,'  disputes  the  justice  of  the  theory  that '  Whigs 
must  talk  and  Tories  hold  their  tongue';  and  by  means  of 
this  tr^edy  two  Tories  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  swell 
the  clamour  of  the  popular  contention.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain (Arlington)  however  perceived  that  the  parallel  might 
be  carried  too  far  by  the  spectators  ;  and  The  Duke  of  Guise 
was  not  allowed  to  be  acted  till  the  height  of  the  popular 
excitement  was  over,  though  the  strife  was  soon  to  revive  in 
another  form  ^ 

'  CC   vol.  i.  p.   354,      Lee's  Masaaert  of  Paris  was  produced   in   1690 

w.  *.>.). 

'  Msimbourg's.  (See  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  81  seqq.  The 
'Specimen'  reaches  to  the  deaib  of  Guise.) 

'  The  situation  of  the  national  affairs  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  its  crisis 
during  the  'times'  to  which  this  piny  furnishes  a  paraltel.  The  return  of 
Monmouth  to  London  in  1679  fcf.  in  the  play  the  appearance  of  Guise  at 
Paris),  the  continued  Popish  Plot  prosecutions  1678-9,  and  the  removal 
of  Shaftesbury  from  office  (1679'  had  provided  the  Opposition  with  a  hero, 
a  pretext,  and  a  leader.  The  Exclusion  Bill  agitation  of  1660  had  brought 
the  Whigs  (as  about  this  time  they  began  to  be  called)  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  Court.  In  1681,  notwithstanding  a  petition  to  the  contrary  of 
sixteen  Whig  peers  (cf.  in  the  play  act  1.  sc.  i,  the  Council  of  Sixteen^  the 
famous  Parliament  was  held  at  Oxford  (cT.  in  the  play  the  Slates- Gen  era!  at 
Bloia).  In  November,  1681,  the  bill  of  indictment  against  Shaftesbury  was 
presented  to  the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury,  and  the  documentary  evidence 
relied  upon  by  the  Crown  consisted  (see  Christie's  Li/i  of  Skajitsbuty, 
vol.  ii.  p,  433)  in  '  a  project  of  association '  found  among  his  papers,  though 
unsigned  and  not  in  his  handwriting,  Tor  Defence  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  accession'  ^cf.  the  Ixague  in  the  pUy,  and  see  also  Protogut).    la 
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In  days  when,  to  borrow  Scott's  expression,  the  stage 
'absolutely  foamed  with  politics',*  when  Settle  derided  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  exhibiting  the  history  of  a  female 
Pope,  and  Shadwell  held  up  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
H^h  Churchmen  to  reprobation  and  contempt,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  author  of  Absalom  and  Ackitophel 
(1681)  and  The  Medal  {id^^  should  have  also  mingled  in 
the  fray  in  his  capacity  as  a  dramatist.  When  the '  Protestant 
flail '  was  at  work  in  the  theatre  as  well  as  in  the  streets,  it 
was  natural  that  Dryden's  glittering  foil  should  have  once 
more  flashed  forth  in  support  of  an  associate's  onslaught 
upon  their  common  adversaries.  But  in  truth  Dryden 
seems  to  have  contributed  relatively  little*  to  a  play  which 
arouses  no  interest  corresponding  to  the  occasion  which 
produced  it ;  nor  is  this  self-restraint  to  be  regretted,  con- 
sidering that  in  a  play  allowed  to  be  performed  on  the 

December,  1683,  Shaftesbury  was  a  refugee  abroad,  and  Uamnouth  under 
arrest.— In  the  VadicaHon  of  Hi*  Dutt  0/  GuiM  (1683)  against  attacks  by 
Shadwell  and  others,  Dryden,  after  asserting  that  he  undertook  the  play  in 
1660,  that  the  scene  of  Guise's  retam  was  taken  almost  vtrbatim  from 
Davila'a  work  Dtlit  Guent  Civili  Ji  Franaa,  upon  which  other  passages 
were  likewise  founded,  and  that  he  had  asked  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
satisfy  his  scruples  by  a  comparison,  points  out  at  length  how  a  parallel 
between  Henry  III  and  Charles  II  would  be  monstrous,  Sec,  how  he  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  Uonmoutb,  &c.,  and  how  the  whole  charge  against 
himself  was  a  mere  party-trick.  It  must  therefore  be  left  for  the  reader  to 
detenninefor  himself  how  much  and  how  little  of  the  punUlci  has  a  special 
application — whether  t.g.  the  (air  Marmoutiire  in  the  play  was  really 
meant  for  the  Duchess  of  Honmouth.  One  'panllel,'  which  cannot  have 
been  designed,  is  singularly  infelicitous,  thongh  it  was  hardly  to  i>e  avoided  ; 
for  Navarre,  the  rightful  heir,  corresponds  to  James  Duke  of  York  I  See 
the  King's  speech  in  act  v.  sc  i,  where  under  the  name  of  his '  royal  brother 
of  Navarre'  he  draws  an  easily  recognisable  portrait  of  one — 
'  Brave,  but  not  rash,  successful,  but  not  proud.' 
The  Archbishop  adds — 

'  Some  say,  revengefiil'; 
and  the  King  retorts : 

'  Some  then  libel  him.' 

'  Cf.  as  to  the  political  and  party  use  made  of  the  stage  in  this  period,  ohU, 
pp.  apa  sr^.  and  Hoits. 

'  Dryden  wrote  the  opening  acene,  (be  whole  of  act  iv  (where  occurs  the 
supposed  parallel  between  Guise  and  Honmouth,  and  where  the  citizens 
are  ridiculed),  and  the  first  part  of  act  v  (where  he  makes  himself  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  vindication  of  the  assassination  of  the  hero,  and 
where,  in  sc  a,  he  places  himself  in  competition  with  Marlowe,  in  the 
tremendous  last  scene  of  Dcttor  Faua!iis}. 
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public  stage  he  could  not  possibly  have  approached  the 
direct  force  of  his  great  political  poem — even  were  satirical 
all^ory  mofe  compatible  with  dramatic  action  than  it  has 
usually  proved  to  be '.  The  parts  written  by  Lee  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  absence  of  rant '. 
/hyJtn's  The  taste  for  political  allegory  to  which  we  owe  Dryden's 

^^Miia^  literary  masterpiece  was  still  strong  in  him,  when  he 
(i68s).  conceived  the  notion  of  composing  an  operatic  entertain- 
ment, allegorically  representing  the  chief  events  of  King 
Charles  II's  reign,  as  'a  prologue  to  a  play  of  the  nature  of 
TAg  Tempesf^' — in  other  words,  to  the  'dramatic  opera' 
of  King  Arthur  afterwards  actually  produced  by  him. 
The  history  of  Albion  and  Albanius  was  however  doubly 
unfortunate.  The  cycle  of  its  allegory,  like  the  triumph 
of  the  Reaction  which  it  celebrated,  seemed  complete,  when 
Fate  intervened  with  her  own  catastrophe.  The  courtly 
poet  had  summoned  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  spectators  the 
city  Augusta  (London),  in  the  days  when  Democracy  and 
Zelota  held  sway  over  it  and  the  land.  They  bad  been 
shown  by  him  how  Archon  (Monk)  had  charmed  the 
Revolution  to  sleep,  and  how  the  royal  brothers  Albion 
(Charles  11)  and  Albanius  (James  Duke  of  York)  had  there- 
upon returned  to  a  rejoicing  people.  In  implacable  wrath 
the  fiends  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  forging  a  plot 
(the  '  Popish  Plot '),  of  which  '  the  basest,  blackest  of  the 
Stygian  band '  (Titus  Oates  *)  was  appointed  the  denouncer. 

'  The  most  notable  example  of  this  combinatien  is  Vondel's  Luei/iir  (1654), 
which  unmistakeably  allegorises  tke  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  pan 
played  in  it  by  Wiliiam  of  Orange,  without  subordinating  its  dramatic  action 
to  its  allegorical  meaning. — A  poIiticBl  significance  has  been  traced  by 
Hicbelet  in  Racine's  EsUitnaA  Alhaia, — The  comedies  of  Ariatopbanei  are 
really  extravaganzas,  and  to  be  judged  from  ■  distinct  point  of  view. 

*  The  same  remark  is  made  by  ScotL  The  odd  story  of  Maliconie  is  said 
lo  be  from  I  French  aource  ;  the  infernal  agency  is  very  much  out  of  place 
here,  though  the  demagogic  tricks  of  the  devil  UeUnax  are  eETective  (see 
act  iv.  sc.  3  and  act  iv.  sc.  4,  where  Helanaz  appears  among  the  citizens  in 
a  'fanatic  habit,'  to  address  to  them  'a  word  of  godly  exhortation'  to 
■edition.  Was  this  meant  for  the  '  Protestant  joiner,'  Stephen  College, 
executed  in  1681 1) 

'  See  Preface  to  Albion  and  Albamiu. 

*  This  character  is  drawn  with  a  gusto  showing  that  even  Corah  had  not 
exhausted  the  author's  powers  of  giving  exprevion  to  hii  loathing.    Is  the 
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For  a  time  faction  bad  triumphed,  and  the  good  Albanlus 
was  driven  into  exile.  But  sedition  was  divided  among 
itself — and  quarrels  had  arisen  between  the  White  Boys 
(Monmouth's  adherents)  and  tbe  Sectaries  armed  with 
'  Protestant  flails.'  Then,  a  real  plot  (the  Rye- House  Plot), 
with  a  one-eyed  archer  (Rumbold)  for  its  chief  instrument, 
had  been  formed  and  revealed  ;  the  eyes  of  the  nation  had 
been  opened,  and  the  good  Albanius  had  returned. 

So  far  the  opera  seemed  complete,  and  it  was  actually  in 
rehearsal,  when  the  original  of  Albion  died — under  circum- 
stances which  once  more  spread  a  deep  depression  over 
the  nation.  However,  discouragement  is  not  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  atmosphere  of  Courts.  An  apotheosis 
of  Albion  and  a  glorification  of  tbe  accession  had  to  be 
promptly  added ;  and  a  new  royal  virtue,  not  very  prominent 
in  the  days  of  good  King  Albion,  having  now  shone  forth 
upon  the  nation,  the  Epilogue  celebrates  '  Plain  Dealing'  as 
constituting  for  the  first  time  '  the  jewel  of  a  crown,' 

But  the  misfortunes  of  this  unlucky  opera  were  not  yet 
over.  It  had  only  been  performed  for  the  sixth  time  (on 
June  13,  1685,  having  been  produced  on  the  3rd  of  the 
same  month)  when  the  news  of  Monmouth's  landing  reached 
London.  The  opera  was  never  acted  ^ain ;  nor  was  the 
loss  of  any  moment  to  the  stage,  since  the  piece  has  all  the 
extravagance  and  all  the  artificiality  characteristic  of  com- 
positions of  its  class.  Further  criticism  is  therefore  needless ; 
while  it  is  likewise  needless  to  add  that  Dryden's  lyric 
talent  enabled  him,  even  in  a  composition  bearing  every 
mark  of  haste,  to  produce  verse  very  superior  to  that  of 
such  early  examples  of  '  Engli^  opera '  as  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes.  All  the  same,  the  jingle  of  the  short  lines  in 
Albion  and  Albanius  is  hardly  to  be  endured  *■ 

open  be  is  repr«Mat«d  >s  a  penODage  who  had  gaae  througli  a  metein- 
pajrchcws  of  villains  from  Cain  downwards,  till  at  last  h«  bad 
'  gained  «  body  Gt  for  no, 

When  all  his  crimes 

Of  former  timet 

Lie  crowded  in  a  skin.'    (Act  it  sc.  i.) 

'  The  nuac,  composed  by  Charles  ll's  French  band-master  Grebn,  was 
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King  Dryden,  it  may  be  here  at  once  added,  was  not  prevented 

or Tht'  ^y  *^^  '"  '^^^  ^^  Albion  and  Albanius  from  writing  the 
British  '  dramatic  opera '  to  which  it  had  been  originally  designed 
(1^1^  to  serve  as  a  prelude.  Kin^  Art/tur,  or  The  British 
Worthy  was  performed  and  printed  in  1691,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Purcell's  music,  proved  very  successful.  It  possesses 
a  certain  interest  from  the  fact  that  its  subject  was  one 
which  both  Milton  and  Dryden  intended  to  treat  as  an 
epos^.  But  the  historical — or  quasi-historical — theme  is 
treated  very  flimsily  in  the '  dramatic  opera '  which  the  later 
of  the  two  great  poets  actually  produced' ;  and  the  main 
interest  of  the  piece,  such  as  it  is,  turns  on  the  rival  passions 
of  Arthur  and  the  heathen  King  of  Kent  for  the  blind 
Emmeline.  Her  blindness  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
natvet^  and  something  quite  the  reverse ;  and  this  attempt 
in  a  direction  in  which  few  dramatists  have  ventured  with 
success,  is  only  noteworthy  as  a  proof  that  no  art  in  the 
poet — or,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  actor — can  render  tolerable 
on  the  stage  the  analysis  of  a  physical  infirmity.  This 
particular  infirmity  may  indeed  occasionally  be  represented 
with  great  and  legitimate  effect ;  but  an  endeavour  to 
analyse  it  appertains  to  a  sphere  different  from  that  of  the 
drama  ^  The  conception  of  Philidel,the  &llen  but  repentant 
angel,  seems  Dryden's  own.  For  the  rest,  King  Arthur, 
according  to  its  kind,  contains  a  good  deal  of  magical 
business — not  altc^ether  ordinal.   The  political  significance 

much  HdicDled  by  Dryden's  enemies,  who  of  course  rejoiced  in  the  miafortuDca 
of  his  open. 

'  It  is  known  how  what  they  fiuled  to  ■ccomplisli  was  executed  by 
Blackmore — sAer  his  own  fashion,  'between  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's 
wheels.'    (See  Dryden's  Stcular  Mask.) 

'  The  studies  which  Dryden  professes  to  have  made  of  'the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  Saxons '  may  without  want  of  charity  be  described 
as  more  or  less  of  a  pretence, 

■  I  say  this  with  a  fiiU  remembrance  of  the  grace  and  purity  characteri»'ng 
the  representation — by  the  only  English  actress  to  whom  a  poetic  creation 
of  this  description  could  within  the  memoiy  of  our  generation  have  l>eeil 
entrusted  without  grave  hazard — of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  versiou  of  the 
Danish  poet  H.  Herz's  King  Rhu's  Daughttr. — In  King  Arthur,  as  in  this 
modern  romantic  drama,  the  heroine  recovers  her  sight  in  the  course  of  the 
action. — Dumbness,  whether  actual  or  assumed,  is  a  favourite  dramatic 
motive  (cT.  aniV,  p.  156,  as  to  L.  Uachin's  Tht  Dumb  Knight,  aod  the  Fenella 
of  Scribe  and  Auber's  favourite  opera) — dissociated  of  course  from  deafncM. 
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of  this  opera  is  small ;  the  tag  concerning  the  future 
is  intentionally  short  and  unht^eful ;  the  poet,  though 
a  certain  buoyancy  of  spirit  was  to  the  last  an  essential 
element  in  his  nature,  was  now  an  avowed  malcontent. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688  Dryden  produced  but  few  Don 
plays.  Ofthesethe  tragedyofZJtfw  5?*af/iaM(acted  1690),  f^^^" 
which  is  in  blank-verse  and  prose,  has  received  very  high 
praise,  and  Scott  repeatedly  pronounces  it  Dryden's  dramatic 
masterpiece.  In  one  respect  it  certainly  deserves  special 
acknowledgment.  Dryden  has  here,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  developed  in  his  last  critical  essay  on  the  drama', 
carefully  and  powerfiilly  developed  two  tragic  characters — ■ 
Sebastian  and  Dorax.  Particular  passages  in  the  play, 
moreover,  are  indisputably  very  fine';  but  as  a  whole  it 
is,  as  the  author  frankly  confesses,  obnoxious  to  the  chai^ 
of  lengthiness,  especially  in  the  quasi^comic  parts,  where 
a  thin  staple  of  humour  is  long  drawn-out.  Moreover  the 
plot — in  which  the  author  grafts  upon  a  story  already  familiar 
to  the  English  drama  an  invention  of  his  own,  which  has  no 
oi^anic  connexion  with  the  opening  situation — is  intolerably 
harrowing  ;  and  the  dramatic  solution  attempted,  although 
morally  satis&ctory,  is  too  artificial  to  content  our  sense 
of  probability.  And  while  there  is  much  that  is  powerful 
in  the  progress,  as  depicted  in  the  play,  of  the  fatal  passion 
of  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  tone,  though  not  the  concep- 
tion, of  the  close  lacks  elevation.  In  general,  however,  the 
style  of  this  tragedy,  notwithstanding  an  ii^edient  of  rant 
in  its  earlier  part,  is  stroi^  as  well  as  attractive ;  and  in  the 
serious  portions  of  the  action  Dryden  repeatedly  rises  to  an 
nnusual  height  of  dramatic  effect  *. 

'  Cf,  atUi,  p.  375. 

'  Above  all  the  great  Scene  between  Sebastian  and  Dorai  <acl  iv.  sc,  3), 
which  in  his  Thtairt  of^  Hiraba  Clntroductian,  p.  xli)  Prufessor  Wilaon 
instances  as  an  example  of  what  Hindu  critics  call  'DyuW  (i.t,  provocatJOD 
to  combat!  as  a  link  in  ■  drmmatic  action,  and  which  he  designates  as  one  of 
'  the  mast  powerful  scenes  in  the  English  language.' 

>  The  plot  turns  apon  the  Strange  Btoc;  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  which 
Hassinger  had  treated  in  his  Belttut  as  You  List  (atiU,  p.  31),  and  to 
whicb  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  refer  in  Ihdr  Wit  at  Snieral  Iffafions  (act  L 
sc.  9).  Dryden's  invention  consists  in  the  fatal  pisiian  entertained  for  one 
another  by  Sebastian  and  his  sisler,  while  alike  unaware  of  their  mutual 
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^—phi-  In  the  comedy  of  An^kitryon  {acted  1690),  for  which 


ie^).  Dryden  made  use  of  both  Pkutus  and  Molifere,  with  the 
addition,  by  way  of  a  further  seasoning,  of  a  subordinate 
intrigue  of  his  own  invention ',  the  flame  of  his  genius — • 
though  fed  by  impure  materials— once  more  bursts  forth 
with  splendid  brightness.  On  the  licentiousness  ofthis  long- 
popular  play  I  need  not  dwell,  since  it  has  become  almost 
proverbial ;  but  the  writii^  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
admirable,  and  in  parts  nothing  less  than  magnificent*. 

The  tragedy  of  CUomems,  the  Spartan  Hero{&<AeA  1692) 
was  no  doubt  intended  by  its  author  to  continue  the  line 
of  dramatic  composition  which  he  had  with  so  much  success 
adopted  in  Don  Sebastian.  And  the  character  of  Cleo- 
menes  ^  himself  must  be  allowed  to  be  worked  out  with  con- 
siderable care.  That  of  Cassandra,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  very  eflective ;  and  the  youthful  Cleonidas  was,  as  Scott 
suggests,  probably  modelled  on  Hengo  in  Fletcher's  BoTtduca  *. 
The  plot,  though  based  on  Plutarch,  whose  Life '  in  the  very 
words  of  Creech'  is  prefixed  to  the  play,  is  to  a  great  extent 
original ;  the  supposition  that  it  concealed  a  political  inten- 
tion was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  delusion  on  the  part 

relationsbip.  At  the  conclusion  Sebastian  determines  to  seclude  himseir 
in  B  desert  for  life.  The  whole  play  shows  that  a  desire  for  extraordioaTT 
effect)  or  '  sensalioiis '  was  ineradicabte  in  Dryden  as  ■  dramatist.  More  than 
one  allusion  to  the  times  in  which  the  play  was  produced  will  be  eauly 
discerned  in  it  (as  well  of  course  as  in  the  Prologtti).  (Gibbon,  DitUni  and 
Fall,  eh.  Izx,  nolt.  has  amused  himself  by  pointing  out  some  ineptitudes  in 
the  historical  allusions  made  by  the  HutlL)  That  Dcyden's  contempt  for  the 
rabble  was  as  intense  as  ever,  is  not  surprising;  but  it  may  be  worth 
noticing  with  what  scorn  the  character  of  the  Mufti  is  drawn  in  this  tragedy. 
Dryden  was  consistent  in  his  hatred  of  priests  even  after  his  change  of 
confession. 

■  The  intrigue  of  Mercury  with  Phaedra,  Alcmena's  serving-maid.  Judge 
Gripus  is  also  an  innovation  of  Diyden's. 

•  In  the  LtUers  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlty  Xmtagu  [edited  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  and  ed,,  1837),  vol,  i.  pp.  386-7,  occurs  a  characteristic  account  of 
a  coarse  play  on  the  same  subject  which  Lady  Mary  had  seen  at  Vienna, 
and  which  she  thinks  'well  worthy  the  serious  altenlion  of  Mr.  Collier.' 
She  speaks  of '  the  raptures  which  Dryden  puts  into  Jupiter's  mouth.' — Ad 
odd  attempt  was  made  as  late  as  187a  to  revive  Drydcn's  j^Hip/iHryoH  on  the 
London  stage— in  a  Bowdlerised  rorm  which  was  hardly  likely  to  be 
eiyoyed  either  by  many  unacquainted  with  the  play,  or  by  any  reader  of  it 

■  In  the  play  usually  pronounced  CleomSnes. 

*  CC  antt,  vol.  iL  p.  S97. 
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of  Queen  Mary's  anxious  administration,  which  prohibited 
its  performance,  until  certain  passages,  supposed  to  reflect 
upon  the  Government,  bad  been  removed  ^.  As  to  form,  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  the  height  of  several  passages  the 
rimed  couplet  as  it  were  irresistibly  introduces  itself.  Part 
of  the  fifthactof  this  play  was  written  byThomas  Southerne. 
to  whom  Dryden,  in  consequence  of  an  illness,  had  entrusted 
its  completion  and  revision. 

Dryden  produced  one  further  play,  the  tragi-comedy  of  Lov*  Tn- 
Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature  ■will  Prevail  (acted  1694).  It  '^^^' 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful — to  the  credit,  it  must  be 
allowed,  of  the  public,  justly  sick  of  the  dramatic  motive  of 
a  supposed  incestuous  passion  proved  innocent  at  last,  which 
once  more  forms  the  theme  of  the  serious  plot  of  this  play. 
The  quasi-comic  scenes  are  altogether  ineffective.  The  more 
passionate  portions  of  the  dial<^[ue  are  generally  in  rime. 

Thus  it  might  seem  as  if  in  dramatic  composition  the 
glorious  hand — which  in  certain  other  branches  of  literature 
continued  effective  to  the  last — had  after  all  come  to  lose 
its  cunning,  before  it  was  stayed  by  death.     Dryden  lived,  Ef^ac, 
however,  to  write  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  epilogue  pi,^^^ 
to  the  entire  body  of   his  dramatic  works — viz.  the  Pro-  nt 
lo£;ue,  So^g,  Secular  Masque  and  Epilogue  for  the  Pilgrim,  (i.^JT 
a  play  by  Fletcher  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  poet 
in  the  year  1700.     The  Masque  has  been  already  noticed* ; 
but  attention  may  here  be  particularly  directed  to  the  Epi- 
logue, and  to  its  reference  to  Jeremy  Collier's  recent  attack 
upon   the  stage.      Its  tone  is  not  without  the  admixture  Drydais 
of  banter  usual  in  this  species  of  composition — but  a  more  'f^°sy- 
than   passing  significance  attaches  to  the  attempt  of  the 
poet,  now  at  the  close  of  his  career  looking  back  upon 
the  dramatic   labours  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries, 
to  shift  the  responsibility   of  their  sins  against  morality 

■  Se«  NarcUsus  Lattrell's  BrUf  RilatioH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  413  and  43a  [under 
dates  or  April  9  and  16,  1(193)  ;  and  cC  M  iss  StrickWd's  Qutms  of  England 
(edn.  1B47I,  vol.  11.  p.  377,  where  Queen  Hary  is  said  to  have  visited 
upon  Dryden  her  wrath  at  the  political  allusions  in  his  Prologue  to 
Fletcher's  Tin  Prophttas  (le^o);  cf.  trntt,  vol.  ii.  p.  737,  noU.—CUomttus 
was  revived  on  the  English  stage  Id  1731. 

'  Anil,  vol.  iL  p.  706,  not*. 

VOL.  in.  C  C 
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from  the  stage  and  its  poets  to  the  Court.     The  charge 
which  he  thus  brings  against  those  in  the  sunshine  of  whose 
favour  he  had  formerly  craved  to  bask,  may  have  in  it  less 
of  generosity  than  of  truth.      Moreover,  if  true,  it  recoils 
with  the  most  crushing  force  upon  the  poet  whose  genius 
made  him,  more  than  any  other  man,  responsible  for  the 
guardianship  of  the  temple  which,  under  influences  however 
powerful,  he  actually  took  part   In   desecrating.     But   an 
avowal  ofa  share  in  the  guilt  is  implied  in  the  very  endeavour 
to  transfer  its  responsibility.     Nor  was  the  mind  of  Dryden 
— with  all  its  faults  a  mind  distinguished  by  real  manliness- 
unequal  to  a  full  confession  of  the  wrong  of  which  he  knew 
himself  to  have  been  guilty.      Not  many  years  previously, 
he  had  made  such  a  confession — in  words  which  thrill  us 
to  the  soul  whenever  they  recur  to  our  memory : 
'  O  gracious  God !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love ! 
Oh  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubric  and  adulterate  age, 
Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own. 

To  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  \ 

Wkal  can  vie  say  to  excuse  our  second  fall^  f 

DiyjiH's      Indications  of  a  similar  feeling  of  shame  are  not  alti^ether 

IX^&BM   wanting  in  the  writings  of  his  later  days  * ;  and  it  is  gratify- 

"s  "  ing  to  find  him  in  other  fields  of  composition  mindful  of  the 

truth — homely,  no   doubt,  but  full   of  encouragement    for 

'  Ode  To  Ou  Pums  Mtmoiy  of  Mrs.  Aunt  KHIfgrtw  (publiabed  with  her 
poems  i6S6.) 

'  In  the  Lifi  o/Ludan  (which  Dryden  prepared  for  publication  in  [696, 
though  it  was  not  actually  printed  till  after  bis  death)  he  takes  occasion 
from  the  charges  brought  ag;ainst  LucJan  for  'writing  too  lusciously'  in  his 
'EnufNCoi  ^dAi>7«,  to  confess  :  'Of  all  men  living,  1  am  the  most  unfit  to 
accuse  Lucian,  who  am  so  tittle  able  to  defend  myself  from  the  same 
objection.'  And  writing  to  Mrs.  Thomas  in  1699,  he  similariy  declines  'to 
arnign'  Mrs.  Behn,  'who  have  been  myseir  too  much  a  libertine  in  my 
poems;  which  I  shou'd  be  contented  I  had  time  to  purge,  or  to  see  them 
fcirly  bum'd.'  (Scott  and  Saintsbury's  Dryden,  voL  iviii.  pp.  71  and  1S6,) 
This  was  all  the  more  generous,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Sehn's 
attack  upon 'Hr.Dtyden.renegBte,' mentioned  in  Third Rtport  of  OuHaiorical 
MSS.  Comtnasion,  Af/fundix  (1673),  p.  935, 
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great  as  well  as  for  small  capacities — that  '  it  is  never  too 
late  to  mend '.'  But  no  candid  admirer  of  Dryden's  in 
some  respects  almost  incomparable  genius  can  truthfully 
plead  on  his  behalf,  that  manhood  and  old  age,  which 
mellowed  his  literary  powers,  at  the  same  time  refined  his 
literary  morality  as  a  dramatist.  The  brilliant  style  of  his 
Amphitryon  can  no  more  conceal  his  defiance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  good  manners  than  the  crudity  of  his  Wild  Gallant 
can  excuse  it.  He  was  no  more  able  than  were  the  puniest 
of  his  rivals  or  would-be  rivals,  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
painting  vice  of  a  particular  kind  in  attractive  colours,  and 
his  defence  of  the  leniency  with  which  at  times  he  deals 
out  dramatic  justice  to  his  vicious  characters  in  comedy 
is  as  shallow  as  he  must  have  known  it  to  be^. 

But  while  only  a  perverse  misinterpretation  of  the  claims  Charactti- 
of  genius  will  excuse  in  a  great  writer  what  it  blames  in  a  "/a,^"*' 
small,  it  would  be  an  altogether  oblique  view  of  Dryden  as  dtamaiie 
a   dramatist  which   should  treat  a  defect  shared  by  him  '"''*"- 
with  many  others  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  dra- 
matic productions.     As  a  dramatist  he  exhibits  qualities 
raising  him  above  the  level  of  any  of  his  competitors — 
though   less   conspicuously   so   than  in  one  or  two  other 
branches  of  literature  illustrated  by  his  genius.     The  flexi- 
bility of  that  genius — all  the  more  notably,  inasmuch  as  his 
first  dramatic  composition  dates  from  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  life — enabled  him  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  to 
excel  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  his  contemporaries.     In  the 
former,  after  a  more  or  less   tentative  effort  of  a  mixed 

>  The  FabU&  (or  tales  adopted  from  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  published 

in  1700)  arc  upon  Che  whole  (though  by  no  means  UDifonDly)  characterised 
by  decency  of  tone.  Dryden  accordingly  felt  himself  secure  enough  to 
deprecate  the  severity  of  Collier's  attack  upon  his  earlier  and  really 
objectionable  works,  and  to  turn  the  point  of  his  adversary's  weapon 
with  some  skill  upon  that  adversary  himself.  In  short,  he  insinuates  that 
'  the  parson '  conveniently  collects  the  offences  of  the  stage,  as  Byron  might 
have  put  it,  in  an  '  appendix.'  See  the  introductory  lines  {Poeta  loquitur) 
to  Cymon  and  Iphigntia.  In  Tht  IVifi  0/ Bath's  Tali  in  the  FabUs  Dryden 
adopts  a  line  of  defence  similar  to  that  taken  in  the  Epilogue  to  ThtPSgtim. 
'  See  the  Preface  taAnEiitHin^aLnvt,vihtTe  he  argues  with  characteristic 
audacity  that  'we  make  not  vicious  persons  happy,  but  only  as  Heaven 
makes  sinners  so  1  that  is,  by  reclaiming  them  first  from  vice.' 
CC  a 
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character,  he  threw  himself  in  with  the  current  of  a  mistaken 
innovation,  to  which  nothing  but  his  example->— not  even  his 
own  brilliant  theoretical  sophistries — could  have  secured  the 
vitality  it  exhibited.  But  for  the  brilliancy  of  style  which 
he  lavished  upon  them,  heroic  plays  would  have  remained 
unremembered  by  posterity,  when,  with  his  abandonment  of 
the  species,  it  had  ceased  to  keep  a  hold  over  the  age  which 
had  given  birth  to  it.  In  these  plays,  and  even  in  his  later 
efforts  in  the  trj^ic  drama,  he  never  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  those  themes  to  which  the  tragedy  of  the  age  had 
gradually  restricted  itself;  although  while  binding  himself 
to  a  more  rigid  method  of  construction,  he  had  come  to 
recognise  in  characterisation  the  highest  task  and  the  surest 
test  of  dramatic  power'.  Love  and  honour  were  the  pivots 
upon  which  the  mimic  world  of  his  tragedies  turned,  even 
where,  as  in  a  solitary  instance,  another  motive  (that  of 
religious  devotion)  is  admitted  to  an  apparent  share  in  the 
action '.  In  the  delineation  of  these  passions  he  never  passed 
beyond  his  '  heroic '  conceptions  of  their  genesis,  and  of  the 
laws  of  their  being ;  but  within  these  limits  he  was  master  of 
his  themes.  Lee  may  perhaps  be  held  to  have  occasionally 
approached  him  in  his  fervent  representations  of  heroic 
honour  and  love — but  at  how  considerable  an  interval  may 
be  best  seen  from  the  works  which  they  composed  jointly — 
while  in  the  reproduction  of  the  most  pathetic  moments  of 
amorous  sentiment  he  was  probably  surpassed  by  Otway. 
In  his  use  of  far-fetched  expedients  for  the  provocation  of 
terror  he  knew  no  bounds,  often  confounding  the  extra- 
ordinary with  the  powerful,  and  momentary  sensation  with 
enduring  effect.  His  diction  was  often  even  more  exces- 
sive than  his  action ;  but  the  former  was  the  product  of  a 
real  natural  force,  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  even  on 

>  One  of  the  latest  deliverances  ofDrTden  on  the  art  of  tragedy  nill  be 
found  in  the  Dtdicatioii  ofthi  Third  Mactllany,  1693,  containing  Translations 
frotn  Ovid's  Mitamorphosts  (Scott  and  Saintsbuiy's  Drydtn,  vol.  xij.  pp.  53 
seqq.,  io  which  he  declares  that  'we  trail  our  plays  under  the  venerable 
shades  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,'  as  colours  are  trooped  in  honour  of 
the  great  dead;  and  asserts  that  he  could  show  without  difficulty  'that 
many  of  the  tragedies  in  the  former  age  amongst  us  were  without  com- 
parison beyond  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.' 

'  See  Tyrannic  Lom. 
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the  printed  page,  and  which  must  have  been  irresistible  when 
aided  by  the  art  of  Betterton's  '  well-govern'd  voice'  and 
manner,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  eminent  actors  and 
actresses  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  unequalled 
impetus  of  Dryden'a  tragic  eloquence  was  freely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  most  resolute  of  his  adversaries^.  For 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  Dryden  at  times  expressed 
a  dislike  resembling  contempt,  at  times  declared  himself 
by  nature  unfitted.  '  I  want,'  he  said,  '  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it  * ; '  and  '  even  in  his  own 
partial  judgment '  he  held  that  some  of  his  contemporaries 
bad  outdone  him  in  this  branch  of  the  drama*.  He  was,  I 
think,  doubly  mistaken.  B^inning  with  a  reproduction  of 
those  Spanish  plots  which  pleased  the  age,  but  which  in 
truth  amount  only  to  delusive  perversions  of  the  real 
excellences  of  dramatic  construction,  he  rarely  took  the 
trouble  to  construct  a  good  plot,  though  he  was  manifestly 
capable  of  such  an  achievement  *.  That  he  was  unequal  to 
the  conception  of  comic  character  would  (even  if  he  had 
never  written  a  comedy)  be  a  chaise  too  ludicrous  to  need 
refutation;  that  he  succeeded  in  its  dramatic  presentation 
has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  examples  noticed  in  the 
preceding  pages,  ranging  from  the  excellent  high  comedy 

'  '  Though  I  will  not  say,'  Sbadwell  wrote  of  Dryden  in  the  Prefece  to 
Tht  HutMouriats  (1671),  '  his  is  th«  best  way  of  writing,  yet,  1  am  sur«,  his 
maoner  of  writing  is  the  best  that  ever  was  ...  he  has  more  of  that  in 
his  writing  which  Plato  calls  aiii>fma  /larSay,  than  any  other  Heroick  Poet. 
And  those,  who  shall  go  about  to  imitate  him,  will  be  found  to  flutter  and 
make  a  noise,  but  never  rise.' 

'  Dffitia  of  an  Esaay  of  Dramatic  Poay. 

*  EpistU  Dtdicatory  lo  Ammg-Zibt. 

•  See  Tlu  Spattish  Friar. — I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  touch,  eJtccpt 
incidentally,  upon  the  charges  of  plagiarism,  in  the  matter  of  both  plots  and 
characters,  brought  against  Diyden  by  I*ngbaine  in  his  Ntu  Calalogut  of 
Englisk  Plays  (1668,  surreptitiously  issued  in  the  previous  year  under  the 
title  of  Btomus  Tn'umphOHs),  and  elaborated  in  his  Account  of  Ihi  English 
Dramatick  Potti  (1691).  As  usual,  Langbaine  has  been  accused  of  malignity 
as  well  as  of  dulness  for  having  ventured  to  fall  out  with  Dryden  ;  but  he  is 
in  the  hatnt  of  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  his  statements,  and  draws  a  rather 
telling  contrast  between  Dryden's  occasional  arrogance  as  a  critic  and  his 
practice  as  a  playwright.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  set  down  Langbaine's 
labours  as  futile ;  but  bad  he  proved  his  case  twice  over  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  fact  would  remain  that  Dryden's  genius  was  capable  of  giving 
■  new  life  to  what  he  ^propriated,  and  thus  justified  the  proceas. 
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of  Secret  Love  to  the  equally  excellent  low  comedy  of 
Misfire-  The  Spanish  Friar.  It  is  surely  strange  criticism  which 
awtmg  ikt  considers  a  third-rate  writer  like  Crowne  to  have  surpassed 
dramaUsis  Dfyden  in  comedy :  in  truth,  there  was  no  rival  whom  he 
needed  to  fear,  and  only  one — his  adversary  Shadwell — 
who  surpassed  him  in  fertility,  though  falling  far  behind 
him  in  finish,  of  dramatic  characterisation.  The  prose 
dialc^e  of  comedy  he  had  at  his  command  whenever  he 
chose  to  exert  his  powers  in  this  direction  ;  here,  as  in 
the  dialogue  of  rimed  tragedy,  he  was  without  a  peer, 
till  the  vigour  of  Wycherley  and  the  brilliant  wit  of  Con- 
greve  announced  the  advent  of  a  new  generation  of  comic 
dramatists.  No  one  was  more  ready  to  welcome  them  than 
Dryden,  one  of  the  kindliest  befrienders  of  younger  talent 
whom  the  world  of  letters  has  ever  known  ^.  While 
recognising  the  merits  of  Wycherley  as  well  as  those  of 
Etherege  and  Southerne  in  terms  generously  chosen,  he 
addresses  Congreve  in  a  strain  which  breathes,  together 
with  magnanimous  delight  in  the  merits  of  his  successor, 
the  conscious  pride  of  a  legitimate  sovereign : 

'  Well  bad  I  been  deposed  if  you  had  reign'd .' 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  sod, 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne'.' 
The  sway  which  he  thus  resigned  he  had  exercised  with 
an  authority   neither  unchallei^d   nor   well  guarded  by 
DryJen        himself.      But,  taking  his  dramatic  works  for  all  in  all,  his 
3Mi^Z'     pre-eminence    seems    indisputable;    and    the    Restoration 
Risiomiion  drama  in    the   stricter   sense   of  the   term    will   be   best 
understood  and  best  appreciated  by  those  who  consistently 
regard  Dryden  as  its  central  figure.     He  reflects  both  the 
faults  and  the  vices  of  that  drama  with  sudicient  distinctness 
to  teach  us  what  to  shun  ;  of  its  merits  and  its  excellences 
few  are  wanting  in  its  foremost  representative,  or  shine  else- 
where with  so  dazzling  a  brilliancy  as  that  which  is  the 
unrivalled  distinction  of  this  great  master  of  style. 

'  Dryden's  son  and  namesake  in  1696  published  a  play  called  ThtHuAatid 
ki»  own  Cuehold,  to  which  his  father  wrote  Pretace  and  Epilogue,  while  the 
Prologue  was  written  by  Congreve.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
But  it  failed. 

•  To  w» tU«rfrittid Mr.  Congnot,  ok  hit  Comttfy eaUtd Iht  DoibltDMbr. 
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Before  we  pass  from  Dryden  to  lesser  writers,  a  special  HaPn>- 
word  should  be  said  concerning  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  ^  eSmkh^ 
The  freedom  of  expression  which  the  sti^  assumed  after 
its  restoration,  naturally  extended  itself  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  these  adjuncts  of  the  drama,  which  had  never 
been  subject  to  any  strict  rules  of  art.  Soon  the  Prolt^ues 
and  Epilogues  became,  far  more  uniformly  and  distinctly 
than  they  had  been  in  any  previous  period,  opportunities 
for  the  dramatist  to  enter  as  it  were  into  conversation  with 
his  audience,  and  to  discourse  with  them  not  only  in  a  more 
or  less  apologetic  tone  concerning  the  play  and  its  author,  but 
about  themselves  also,  and  on  whatever  topic  might  suggest 
itself  for  comment — from  the  politics  of  the  nation  to  the 
foibles  of  the  fashionable  fair.  Indeed,  the  play  was  often  left 
out  of  sight  altc^ether,  except  in  so  far  as  it  si^gested  some 
handle  for  personalities  or  political  or  social  satire  ;  and  the 
prol(^e  and  epilc^ue,  by  acquiring  an  independence  of  the 
play,  grew  to  depend  for  applause  upon  their  own  wit  or 
audacity.  At  the  same  time,  since  it  was  not  the  poet  him- 
self^ but  one  of  the  actors,  or  at  least  as  frequently  one  of 
the  actresses,  who  spoke  these  addresses,  they  could  with 
impunity  indulge  in  an  outspokenness,  such  as  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible  under  any  other  combination  of  circum- 
stances. The  authors  of  The  Rehearsal  satirised  '  Bayes' ' 
use  of  personal  things';  Jeremy  Collier  is  eloquent  on  the 
licence  which  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  ^e  permitted  them- 
selves in  these  ProI(^es  and  Epilogues.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  say  that  they  corresponded  to  the  parabasis  of 
Athenian  comedy ;  for  the  liberty  of  comment  permitted  by 
the  tastes  of  the  King,  or  encouraged  because  of  the 
advantages  to  be  incidentally  derived  from  it,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  popular  freedom  which  enabled  a  poet  to 
hurl  his  patriotic  hatred  in  the  fece  of  the  most  powerful 
politician  of  the  State.  But,  in  skilful  hands,  and  with  the 
help  of  an  acknowledged  favourite  like  Betterton  or  a  spoilt 
child  like  Nell  Gwynn,  ample  scope  existed  for  the  exercise, 

'  Tbit  subject  is  adminbly  treated  \a  ch.  iij  and  other  parts  of '  G.  S.  B.'  'a 
little  volume,  A  Study  0/  Iht  Prulogut  and  EpUogut  iH  English  IMemluit, 
already  cited. 
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not  only  of  ingenuity  in  the  devising  of  these  addresses,  but 
also  of  didactic  and  still  more  of  satirical  power  in  their  actual 
composition.  Thus,  one  need  not  wonder  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  audience,  and  even  the  vigilance  of  tlie  authorities, 
should  at  times  have  directed  itself  to  the  Prolc^e  rather 
than  to  the  play  which  followed  ^ ;  while  now  and  then  the 
best  hit  in  a  performance  was  unmistakeably  made  after 
the  play  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Dryden  nowhere 
more  prodigally  displayed  his  resources  of  invention  and 
expression  than  in  these  ephemeral  appeals  to  the  fancies, 
whims,  humours,  and  scandals  of  the  day — and  incidentally 
nowhere  gave  more  signal  proof  of  his  ineradicable  moral 
recklessness.  As  a  rule,  his  Prologues  contain  a  larger 
admixture  of  the  serious  element ;  but  this  rule  is  by  no 
means  unvarying.  In  any  case,  this  branch  of  Dryden's 
productivity  should  not  be  judged  only  by  the  wit  and  the 
occasional  strong  sense  of  a  few  selected  specimens,  but  also 
by  the  versatile  fertility  of  which  the  whole  mass  of  its 
foliage  serves  as  evidence  *. 

'  Se«  the  Prologue  to  Tht  Rivai  Ladits : — 

'In  former  days 

Good  Prologuea  were  m  scarce  as  now  good  pU^. 

For  the  reforming  poets  of  our  age 

In  this  first  charge  spend  their  poetic  rage. 

Expect  no  more  when  once  the  prologues  done; 

The  wit  is  ended  ere  the  play's  begun. 

You  DOW  have  habits,  dances,  scenes,  and  riiynies, 

High  language  often — ay,  and  sense  sometimes.' 
Stage  Prologues  and  Epilogues  were  now  as  heretofore  often  written  by 
popular  authors  to  aid  the  plays  of  triends,  or  for  a  fee  of  which  the  amount 
was  regulated  by  custom ;  and  they  were  sold  as  broadsides  at  the  theatres 
as  part  of  the  attraction  of  a  performance. — 'G.  S.  B.'  mentions,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  mutability  of  all  things,  that  the 
Dryden  form  of  prologue,  which  had  so  triumphantly  superseded  the  ElJsa- 
bethan  theatrical  preface,  intended  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the  play  like  '  the 
prologue's  prologus'  (see  Tht  Tminptlir  in  Earle's  Micnxosmograpky),  was  in 
its  turn  laughed  out  of  court  as  a  '  useless,  necessary  thing '  in  the  days  of 
Fielding,     (See  his  Prologue  to  Thi  Dtbaudttis,  1733.) 

*  Th4  Dramaiic  Works  of  Sir  Robtrt  Howard.  Third  Edition,  173a.  (This 
contains  the  Preface,  cited  antt,  p.  355,  Hot<,  to  the  Four  Nn>  Plays  published 
in  1665.]  The  coiaedy  of  Tkt  Blmd  Laify  wta  first  printed  in  16&0,  in  the 
edition  of  the  Pornts  to  which  Dryden  prefixed  a  poetical  EpUtU  (see  Scott 
and  Saintsbury,  vol.  xi}.— The  biographical  notices  of  Howard  and  his 
brothers  in  voL  xxviii  oiTht  DicHotutry  0/ Natiottai Biogra^y  l^iO^i)  are  by 
llr.A.  H.  BuUen. 
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The  name  of  SiR  Robert  Howard  {1626-1698)  chiefly  s&Robtrt 
interests  us  in  connexion  with  the  life  and  literary  labours  f°^^ 
of  his  great  brother-in-law;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  1698). 
'  Crites  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poe^  was  a  man  of  some 
culture  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  of  pretensioQ.  The  active 
services  in  the  field  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  (who  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire)  in  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  were  rewarded  by  a  place  of  profit  after  the 
Restoration;  and  though  he  served  the  interests  of  King 
Charles  he  was  so  good  a  Whig  as  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Privy  Council  after  the  Revolution,  He  retained  his  seat 
in  Parliament  till  the  time  of  his  death.  His  literary 
activity  was  not  confined  to  his  dramatic  works ;  for  besides 
a  treatise  on  the  State  of  the  King's  Revenue  and  a  History 
of  Religion,  he  wrote  Historical  Observations  on  the  Reigns 
of  Edward  I,  II  and  III,  and  Richard  II,  and  a  brief 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  II,  with 
Reflections  and  Characters  of  their  Chief  Ministers  and 
Favourites.  But  though  universality  seems  to  have  been 
'  Sir  Positive  Atall's ' '  foible,  it  was  as  a  dramatic  writer  he 
above  all  sought  to  play  a  part  in  the  world  of  letters.  His 
dramatic  works,  however,  furnish  no  evidence  of  remarkable 
creative  power.  Of  these,  besides  The  Indian  Queen, 
noticed  above  as  written  in  conjunction  with  Dryden', 
three  comedies  and  two  tragedies  are  extant ;  the  tragedy 
of  The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  whose  name 
'heroically  sounds,'  and  which  shortly  before  Howard's 
death  Dryden  entertained  the  thought  of  adapting  for  the 
stage",  remained  unaltered  and  unprinted.  Among  the 
comedies,  viz.  The  Blind  Lady,  The  Surprised,  and  The 
Committee,  the  last-named  is  worth  examining,  as  a  curious 
picture,  or  rather  caricature,  of  the  manners  of  the  later 
Commonwealth  period,  draw  by  a  hostile  hand.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  rascalities  perpetrated  by  members  of  Com- 
mittees of  Sequestration  in  keeping  or  turning  r^htful 
owners  out  of  their  property  for  political  disaflection ;  but 

'  Cf.  om(«,  p.  356,  HoU  3.  '  At^,  p.  348. 

'  See  his  letter  of  September,  1697,  'to  his  Sons  at  Rome.'  Dryden 
estimated  that  the  task  would  cost  him  six  weeks, 'wilb  the  probable  benefit 
of  an  hundred  pounds.' 
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the  attack  is  made  after  so  coarse  a  fashion  that  the  edge 
of  the  satire  is  blunted  ^     The  play,  however,  contains  some 
His  iragi-    good  rough  ftin.    Among  Howard's  tragedies  I  may  pass  by 
'*"'-  The  Vestal  Virgin,  or  The  Roman  Ladies  (printed  1665),' 

vitvii^or    mostly  in  rime,  but   not   otherwise   remarkable,   unless   it 
The  be  for  the  fact  that  it  has  two  terminations,  for  choice,  like 

f^"        Suckling's  Aglaura  \  and  confine  myself  to  a  brief  notice  of 
(^r.1665).   The  Duke  o/Lerma  {printed  1668).    This  play  is  not  devoid 
T/u  Dukt    of  merit,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  protest  (only  a  partial 
{pr.  16^).  protest  however)  on  Howard's  part  against  the  theories  of 
dramatic  versification  advocated  by  Dryden*.     The  Epi- 
logue, alluding  to  the  form  in  which  this  tragedy  is  mainly 
written,  describes  it  as 

'  A  melancholy  Plot  tied  with  strong  lines.' 
In  contrast  with  the  abstinence  imposed  upon  the  stage  in 

'  Hr.  Day,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Committee,  is  represeDled  as  a  vile  kind 
of  Tortufie.  The  socially  ambitious  Mrs.  Day  is  better;  and  one  cannot 
help  being  amused  with  the  sheepish  son  Abel  Day,  and  with  Obadiah  the 
Clerk  to  the  Committee,  whom  Teague,  the  faithful  Irishman  (a  character 
said  by  Dibdin,  iv.  i<5,  to  have  been  copied  from  Howard's  own  Irish 
servant,  and  thought  by  Pepys,  Diary,  June  la,  1663,  to  be  'beyond 
imagination'),  makes  drunk,  and  causes  to  slug  and  'snuff'  in  honour  of  the 
King.  Teague  is  drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  has  another  capital  scene  in 
which  he  'takes  the  covenant '  by  robbing  a  bookseller  of  a  copy  thereof 
(aclii.  sc.  i).  For  an  amusing  story  as  to  the  application  of 'Obadiah'  in  this 
play  to  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker  of  Oxford  see  Cibber's  Apology  (and  ed  ), 
p.  383.  '  Teague '  seems  henceforth  to  have  become  the  favourite  name  for 
the  stage  Irishman  ;  see  Shadwell's  Thi  Amorous  Bigot  and  its  continuation 
Tiagut  aOivilly,  and  Mra.  Cenllivre's  A  Wijt  WtU  Manegd.  Swift,  Writing 
to  Francis  Grant  in  1734,  describes  himself  as  by  birth  'a  Teague,  or  an 
Irishman,  or  what  people  please.'  (Forster's  Lifiof  StBift,yo\.  i.  p.95,  wo**.) 
— When  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  taken  by  Ur.  Spectator  to  see  Thi 
Dislnst  Mother,  he  assured  his  companion  that  '  he  bad  not  been  at  the 
Play  for  these  twenty  years.  The  last  I  saw,' said  Sir  Roger,  'was  Tht 
Commilltt,  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  I  not  been  told 
before-hand  that  it  was  a  good  Church -of- England  Comedy.'  {Tht  Sfeclalor, 
No.  335.) — A  play  entitled  Vlnliniur  dts  Comilts  molHhdnnairts,  ou  hu 
Arislidts  tnodtrnts,  attained  to  great  popularity  at  Paris  in  fjgs,  after  the 
dote  of  the  Terror.    (Uuret,  u.s.,  vol-  L  p,  145.) 

'  Antt,  p.  145,  and  cC  below  as  to  James  Howard's  'adaptation'  of 
Ronuo  andjuliel. 

'  In  the  Preface  to  this  tragedy  Howard  declines  to  say  'why  he  writ 
this  Play  partly  in  Rhyme.partly  in  BUnk  Verse';— he  had  no  better  reason 
than  '  Chance  which  wailed  upon  his  present  fancy,'  and  '  expects  no  better 
a  Reason  from  any  Ingenious  Person  than  his  Fancy  for  which  he  best 
relishes.'   Here  we  certainly  have  criticism,  u  well  as  authorship,  made  easy. 
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earlier  times  ^,  the  nature  of  this  plot  is  strikii^.  It  is  indeed 
only  partly  historical*;  for  the  heroine,  Lerma's  daughter, 
is  I  suppose  a  poetic  substitute  for  the  historical  Lerma's 
son  the  Duke  of  Uzeda ;  and  most  of  the  incidents  repro- 
duced in  the  drama  (certainly  that  of  Lerma  obtaining 
for  himself  a  cardinal's  hat  as  a  supreme  protection)  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  the  old  King  (Philip  III)  and  not  in 
that  of  the  new  (Philip  IV),  Yet  it  is  something  of  a 
change  from  the  days  of  James  I  to  find  a  foreign  sovereign 
quite  recently  deceased '  and  his  Court  thus  frankly 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  presence  of  the  King  before  an 
audience,  in  which  at  least  one  intelligent  observer  thought 
the  play  designed  as  a  reproach  to  '  our  King '  himself*. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  special  intention  of  this 
tragedy,  its  action,  though  undoubtedly  crude  in  treatment, 
is  interesting  and  stirring,  and  the  figure  of  Lerma  exhibits 
some  signs  of  originality  of  characterisation.  The  writing, 
however,  though  here  and  there  likewise  distinguished  by 
a  power  above  what  is  usual  in  this  author ',  is  upon  the 
whole  poor.  As  already  observed,  though  rime  is  only 
employed  in  parts  of  the  piece,  these  contain  some  of  the 
most  important  passages  to  be  found  in  it ",  Thus,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  of  Dryden's  later  tragedies,  the  evidence  of 
this  play  cannot  be  simply  thrown  into  the  scale  of  either 
the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  '  new  way '  of  tragic 

■  Sec  oM/f,  voL  ii.  p.  496. 

■  According  to  the  Prcrsce  it  was  >n  improvemenl  of  *  play  which  had 
been  shown  to  Howard,  but  of  which  he  retained  very  little  Id  his  own. 

•  Philip  IV  died  in  1665. 

'  See  Pepya'  Diary,  February  ao,  1668,  where  he  notes  firstly  that  the 
Prologue  was  most  excellently  spoken  by  '  Knipp  and  Nell,'  secondly  that 
the  play  was  designed  'to  reproach  our  King  with  hU  mislresses,  that 
I  was  troubled  with  it,  and  expected  it  should  be  intemipted ;  but  it  ended 
all  well,  which  salved  all.' 

>  The  paasioDBte  awakening  of  Lerma's  love  for  his  daughter  (at  the 
close  of  act  iv)  strikes  me  as  finely  conceived ;  and  here  is  a  passage  written 
with  real  power : 

'  I  do  believe  he  knows  what  he  does, 
But  like  a  tired  over-hunted  Deer 
Treads  fatal  Paths  offer'd  by  Chance  and  not 
Design'd  by  him.'    (Act  v.  sc  a.) 

*  Cf.  act  ii.  M.  a  i  act  iii.  sc  a;  act  v.  sc.  a. 
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writing.  In  other  respects,  a  discriminating  judgment  will,  I 
think,  find  in  this  tragedy  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Elisabethan  drama  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct, 
even  in  the  second-rate  writers  of  the  Restoration  age. 

EJam-d  Sir  Robert's  brothers,  EDWARD  and  James  Howard, 

"ndjamts  *^'^  likewise  writers  of  plays.  '  Ned '  Howard  seems  to 
Howard  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  facility  with  which  as  a  play- 
(  '"9°>-  Wright  he  incurred  both  satire  and  reproach,  although  his 
play  of  The  Change  of  Crowns,  which  Pepys  saw  acted  on 
April  15, 1667,  was  described  by  the  diarist  as  the  best  he  ever 
saw  at  the  King's  house,  being  '  a  great  play  and  serious  *.' 
James  Howard's  muse  seems  to  have  taken  a  lower  flight, 
to  judge  from  his  comedy  of  All  Mistaken^  or  The  Mad 
Couple,  in  which  the  manner  is  as  mixed  as  is  the  metre  *. 
He  is,  however,  best — or  worst — remembered  by  his  altera- 
tion of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  which  he  gave  a  'happy' 
ending  and  which  was  performed  in  this  condition  on 
alternate  nights  with  the  Shaksperean  original  ^. 
Eikaitah  The  name  of  Elkanah  Settle  (1648-1724)  has  ex- 
0648-  perienced  to  the  full  the  fate  which  frequently  befalls  minor 
i7»4)-  men  of  letters  who  become  involved  in  contentions  with  their 
superiors ;  but  although  to  posterity  he  is  little  more  than  the 
Doeg  of  the  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Ackitopkel,  he 
enjoyed  in  his  day  a  passing  prospect  of  outshining  Dryden 
in  popularity  as  a  dramatist.  Having  as  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  obtained  a  certain  success  with  his  tragedy  of  Cambyses 
King  of  Persia,  of  which  the  subject  had  certainly  been 
chosen  by  him  with  engaging  frankness,  he  in  1671  made 
a  most  successful  venture  in  The  Empress  of  Morocco, 
a  heroic  tragedy  in  rime,  which  after  being  performed 
under  circumstances  of  special  Mat  at  Court,  was  produced 
by    Betterton    with  much  splendour   and   great   success 

'  The  Bdar-dmaaliat  Lscy  is  said  lo  have  told  bim  that '  he  was  more 
a  fool  than  a  poet.'  He  is  not  overlooked  in  Tin  Rtktarsal;  and  Oldham, 
in  his  Imitatuat  o/Boi!tio/s  Vllth  Satirt  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  170},  mindful 
pertiBpa  of  Lacy's  gibe,  bids  him  '  ~|vg  q'^,. 

(Hia)  scribbling  Itch,  and  play  the  Fool  no  more,' 

>  Reprinted  in  voL  xv  of  Hazlilt's  Dodsl^. 

'  Cf.  <mti,  vol.  it.  p.  117. 
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on  the  public  stage'.  A  pamphlet'  was  accordingly 
launched  against  Settle's  tragedy  by  the  dramatist  Crowne, 
with  the  assistance,  it  is  more  instructive  than  edifying  to 
observe,  of  both  Dryden  and  the  Whig  dramatist  Shadwell. 
Settle  replied  without  delay';  nor  was  the  warfare  closed 
by  the  only  incident  in  it  of  which  the  memory  survives — 
the  attack  upon  Do^, '  the  heroically  mad  *.' 

Settle's  later  career  as  a  dramatist  had  its  vicissitudes, 
which  were  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  his  political 
manceuvrings.  In  1676  was  performed  his  Ibrahim  the 
Illustrious  Bassa,  of  which  I  can  give  an  account  at  first 
hand,  and  which  is  interesting  as  founded  on  Madeleine  de 
Scud^ry's  Ibrahim,  eu  I'lllustre  Bassa,  which  her  brother 
Georges  had  reproduced  as  a  play.  It  must  in  candour  be 
allowed  that  Settle's  tragedy  furnishes  a  fair  example  of 
a  heroic  play  on  a  French  love-story  of  the  accepted  type, 
written  in  rime,  devoid  of  any  trace  of  poetic  afflatus,  but  on 
the  whole  (though  exceptions  might  no  doubt  be  here  and 
there  noted)  free  from  rant.  In  spite  of  the  accumulation 
of  deaths  in  the  last  act,  and  of  the  pathetically  con- 
ceived character  of  the  self-sacrificing  Asteria,  the  whole, 
however,  leaves  but  a  tame  and  commonplace  impression 
behind  it.  The  result  is  due  above  all  to  the  floodii^  of 
both  action  and  characters  by  the  resistless  waters  of 
*  heroic  love,'  which  take  every  trace  of  distinctive  colour  or 
complexion  out  of  Turk  and  Persian,  Mussulman  Roxana 
and  Christian  Isabella,  alike  ^ 

In  1680  Settle,  finding  himself  neglected  by  the  Court, 
to  whose  patronage  he  had  been  introduced  by  the  fickle 

'  The  drawings  publ[9hed  in  th«  1673  edition  cX  the  play  enable  us  to 
realise  the  Dorset  Garden  Theatre  and  its  eitenul  magnificence.  See 
Lowe's  BtiltrtoH,  p.  Ila. 

'  NoUs  anti  OiiservatioH3  oh  t/u  Empnsi  1^  Morocco. 

*  Notts  ami  Obstrvations  on  tJit  Empnss  t^Mameto  Rrvisni. 

*  Settle's  hut  work  was  JiifleOioHS  on  stvttal  <^Mr.  Drydnis  Plays  [1687), 
'  The  Epilogue  puts  this  latter  characteristic  with  remarkable  candour,  with 

evident  allusion  to  the  titles  or  plays  by  D'Avenant,  Dryden, and  Settle  himselT: 
'  How  many  has  our  Rhymer  kill'd  lo-day! 
What  need  of  Siege  and  Conquest  in  a  Play, 
When  Love  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  Tbeyt 
Yet  'tis  such  Love  as  you've  scarce  met  before, 
Such  Love  I'm  sure  as  Eoi^ish  ground  ne'er  bore.' 
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5tvour  of  Rochester,  entered  into  a  new  phase  of  his  career 
as  a  Whig,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  agitation 
testified  to  his  Protestantism  by  a  drama  entitled  The 
Female  Prelate,  on  the  subject  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was 
printed  with  a  dedication  to  Shaftesbury  ^.  He  furthermore 
devised  a  pageant  of  The  Burning  of  the  Pope  '  before  Queen 
Besses'  throne  at  Temple  Bar,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth- 
day,' long  kept  as  a  Protestant  festival.  But  neither  these 
efforts  availed  him,  nor  his  return  to  Toryism  after  the  great 
agitation  had  ended  in  failure,  nor  his  veering  back  to  the 
Whigs  when  the  Revolution  had  been  accomplished.  In  the 
Dedication  to  Tke  Distressed  Innocence,  or  The  Princess  of 
Persia  (a  tragedy  printed  In  1691)  he  confessed  himself 
'  undone '  by  his  politics '),  and  he  was  glad  soon  afterwards 
to  accept  the  office  of  city  poet,  with  which  the  '  Triumphs'  of 
his  later  years  are  chiefly  associated.  He  also,  however, 
continued  his  labours  in  the  regular  drama,  and  produced  a 
series  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  including  a  Second  Part  of 
The  Empress  of  Morocco,  entitled  The  Heir  of  Morocco 
(1694).  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  sank  to  humble 
depths,  adapted  for  Mrs.  Mynn's  booth  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  his  operatic  spectacle  of  The  Siege  of  Troy  (originally 
produced  on  the  stage  in  1701),  and  according  to  Pope's 
genial  satire,  and  conscientious  annotation,  acted  the 
Dragon  in  a  droll  called  St.  George  of  England,  performed 
in  the  same  locality  \ 

One  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  dramatists  of  this  period, 
,  whose  endeavours  were  about  equally  divided  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  who  attained  to  a  certain  distinc- 
tion in  both,  was  John  CrOWNE*.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  stated  on  doubtful  evidence  to  have 

'  See  an  account  of  it  afi,  Genelt  (vol.  i.  pp.  973  st^.),  wlio  with  his 
uaual  impartioiity  wys  that,  apart  rrom  its  anachronisms,  'it  is  vet;  Cu* 
bata  a  bad  Tragedy. ' 

■  '  I  grew  weary  of  my  little  Talent  in  Dramatics,  and  forsooth  must  be 
rambling  into  politics;  and  much  I  have  got  by  it,  for,  I  thank 'em,  they  have 

>  See  DuKciad,  Bk.  iii.  v.  385,  and  Pope's  xate 

•  TluDramaliclVorlao/JakHCrowu.  WiliiPr^aioiyMimoiratuiNoln.  (By 
James  Haidment  and  W.  H.  Logan.)  4  vols.  1873-4.  See  also  Hr.  Bullen's 
notice  of  Crowne  in  vol.  xiii  o(T/u  DkltoiKuy  of  Natiotial  Biography  (1S8B). 
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afterwards  become  an  Independent  Minister  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  whose  lands  there  were  taken  away  from  him  or  his 
family.  Thus  Crowne  had  to  rely  on  himself  for  his 
means  of  subsistence.  In  i6(55  he  published  a  romance 
entitled  Pandion  and  Amphigenia,  and  a  few  years  later 
resorted  to  writing  for  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  changing  his  political  colours  in  deference  to 
the  times,  becoming  in  turn  an  ardent  servant  of  the  Stuart 
Court  and  an  upholder  of  the  Protestant  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  special  good- 
will of  King  Charles  II,  and,  like  other  dramatists,  to  have 
been  in  turn  patronised  and  abandoned  by  Rochester.  His 
masque  of  CcUisto  ^  was  presented  at  Court  in  1675  ;  but  the 
King  died  before  the  performance  of  the  comedy  which 
some  have  considered  Crowne's  masterpiece,  and  of  which 
Charles  had  himself  dictated  the  subject.  Alt(^ether 
Crowne,  though  usually  willing  to  go  half-way  towards 
meeting  Fortune,  was  not  a  lucky  man.  His  death  cannot 
have  taken  place  before  1683. 

His  dramatic  efforts  were  extremely  varied  in  style  and  His  imgt- 
species.     Ab  a  writer  of  tragedy  he  holds  a  conspicuous  ■***" 
place  among  the  followers  of  several  styles,  for  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  style  of  his  own.     Often  happy  in  the 
choice  and  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  his  plots,  he 

'  Calislo,  or  Thi  Chatlt  Nimph,  notwithstanding  its  attempt  to  give  a 
decorous  version  of  an  indecorous  mjtb,  was  to  say  the  least  an  odd  masque 
for  presentation  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II  (where  it  was  perfonned  by  an 
equally  Strang  medley  of  actors,  including  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  two  of  the  King's  mistreasea,  and  the  pure  and 
high-minded  lady  who  afterwards  became  Hrs.  Godolphin).  Tbe  Jupiter 
of  the  masque  conducts  himself  after  a  fashion  which  might  almost  have 
been  taicen  for  a  satirical  picture  of  Charles  Il's  system  of  government  i 
'All  politic  cares  of  every  kind 

I'll  from  my  breast  remove  j 
And  will  to-d^  perplex  my  mind 

With  never  a  thought  but  love.' 
For  tbe  rest,  this  masque  is  both  moral  and  tedious.  The  virtue  of  Calisto, 
after  prevailing  against  tbe  pa^ion  of  Jupiler  and  the  detraction  of  a  sister- 
nymph  (Psecas),  is  finally  rewarded  by  her  being  requested  to  '  accept  the 
small  dominion  of  a  star.' — Dryden,  whose  privileges  as  Poet  Laureate  were 
infringed  by  the  employment  in  his  place  of  Crowne  for  the  composition  of 
a  masque,  good-naturedly  wrote  an  Epilt^iie  to  his  rival's  production  ;  but 
even  diis  the  influence  of  Rochester  prevented  from  being  spoken. 
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possesses  a  certain  power  of  coarse  but  not  ineffective 
characterisation.      But   he   entirely  lacks  not  only  refine- 
ment, but  elevation  of  sentiment;  and  in  beauty  of  form 
cannot  be  said  to  approach  Dryden.    He  is  more  successful 
as  a  writer  of  blank-verse  than  of  rimed  couplets;  although, 
as  will  be  seen,  he  alternated  between  the  two  forms, 
apparently  without  entertaining  any  preference  for  either. 
JiAtma,  or      yuliana,  or  The  Princess  of  Poland  (1671),  which  calls 
^fl^    "    itself  a    tragi-comedy,    is    mainly   in   blank-verse.     It   is 
Poland        chiefly  remarkable  for  a  wild  profusion  of  action  ;  the  plot, 
('07»)'        however,  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact — ^at  all  events 
in  Polish  history;  perhaps  the  original   of  the   Cardinal 
ought  to  be  looked  for  nearer  home  (in  France).    The 
comic  character  of  the  Landlord  in  this  play  seems  to  have 
ThiHif     been  considered  humorous.     History  has  again  very  little 
oKrfC        *°  ^°  *'*''  ^^^  so-called  History  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
VIII  of       France,  or  The  Invasion  of  Nafles  by  the  French  (1672) ; 
(167^.        *"**  indeed  this  rimed  tragedy  is  no  fortunate  instance  of  an 
endeavour  to  treat  a  quasi  historical  subject  in  the  form  of 
a '  heroic  play.'   Such  interest  as  the  play  excites  is  absorbed 
by  its  wholly  fictitious  love-story;  the  actio*  has   to   be 
helped  on  by  the  apparitions  of  ghosts ;  and  the  versification 
(although  Rochester  succeeded  in  culling  from  it  one  flower 
of  extravagance,  a  passage  about '  waves  smiling  on  the  sun') 
Tht  Dt.       is  in  general  bald.     The  Destruction  of  Jentsalem  by  Titus 
j^l^^ll^f  Vespasian  (1677),  another  heroic  play,  in  two  Parts,  was 
*c.  (1617),    successful — too  much  so  indeed,  if  its  success  cost  the  poet 
the  favour  of  Rochester,  The  applause  showered  on  Dryden's 
Congest  of  Granada  doubtless  helped  to  suggest  to  Crowne 
the  composition  of  this  work.     It  was  produced  after  the 
completion  of  The  Rehearsal,  thus  furnishing  a  further  proof 
of  the  fact  that  this  famous  burlesque  by  no  means  *  killed  ' 
heroic  plays.     It  would,  however,  not  have  been  so  easy 
for  the  wits  to  find  points  of  attack  in  the  Jerusalem  as 
in   the    Granada ;   for  Crowne  usually  moves  on  so   low 
a  level  that   it  seems  to   cost  him  an  effort  even  to  rise 
into    bombast.    The  quite  extraordinary    success    which 
attended  this  commonplace  production  would  remain  un- 
accountable were  it  not  for  the  expenditure  on  scenery  and 
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effects  with  which    it  was  decked  out,  and  which  the 
familiar  subject  of  the  action  cannot  but  have  made  doubly 
enjoyable  to  the  spectators'.    Crowne's  next  tragedy,  Tfu  ThtAm- 
Anibiiious  Stalesman,  or  The  Loyal  Favourite  (1679),  ap-  ^J^^„a^ 
pears  to  have  been  specially  prized  by  the  author.     It  is  or  The 
in  a  different  style  from  that  of  the  preceding  play,  and  in  ^^„t, 
blank-verse.  This  tragedy  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  vigour,  (ifr»)- 
and  the  plot  {which  boldly  invents  a  history  of  the  fortunes 
of  Count  Bernard  VII  d'Armagnac  after  Agincourt  *,  and 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Howard's  Duke 
of  Lerma  ')  is  contrived  with  undeniable  skill  and  effective- 
ness.    Yet  in  none  of  Crowne's  tr^edies  is  the  paucity  of 
poetic  touches  and  the  lack  of  poetic  elevation  more  per- 
ceptible than   in  this  work,  spirited  though  it  may  fairly 
be   called  in   its  general   conception.     The   author  seems 
desirous  of  reviving  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  strong 
characters  of  early  Elisabethan  tragedy,  though  the  'strong' 
lines  in  which  their  passions  found  expression  in  Marlowe 
and  his  school  are  beyond  the  reach  of  this  epigonus.     Here 
and  there,  however,  he  indulges  in  an  extrav^ance  of  dic- 
tion beyond  that  of  Tamerlane  and  The  Spanish  Trt^edy, 
and  ventures  on  flights  of  rant  unsurpassed  in  his  own  age 

'  Part  I  b  mainly  taken  up  with  the  lov«ora  fictitious  KingorParthia  for 
the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  and  with  the  rebellion  of  the 
Pharisees  (by  whom  other  than  Jewish  'Separatists'  are  obviously  si^ified). 
In  Part  11  we  have  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  loves  of  Tilus  and 
Berenice,  treated  by  Racine  in  his  charming  tragedy  (to  which  Crowne 
makes  very  contemptuous  reference,  and  which,  as  noted  below,  was 
reproduced  by  Otway).  In  Part  II,  act  iii.  ad  fin.,  a  famous  passage  from 
Thi  Mnrliaitl  of  Vimu  is  diluted. — As  to  earlier  dramatic  treatments  of  the 
theme,  William  Hemiogs'  Th,  Jiws'  Tragfdy,  or  Thtir  Fatal  and  Fmal  Over- 
thrmn  by  VispatiaK  and  Ti'/hs  his  Son,  was  printed  in  1699.  Josephus,  who 
is  appealed  to  as  the  authority  for  the  story  of  this  drama,  appears  as 
a  personage  in  the  play.  Its  principal  aim  (agreeably  to  which  it  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  prose)  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  realistic  picture 
of  the  siege.    The  Epilogue  confesses  accordingly,  that 

•  The  lofty  Buskio  and  the  learned  Bay 
Are  not  expected  to  adorn  our  Play,' 

*  The  traditional  eharaclcr.  however,  of  this  famous  master  of  merceuaries, 
who  'estoiltenu  pourtris  cruel  homme  et  tiran  et  sans  pitif  (see  a  con- 
temporary journal  quoted  in  Schmidt,  GtstkickU  Fraukrtieks,  voL  ii.  p.  aaa, 
noti),  well  accords  with  that  of  Crowne's  Constable. 

'  Cf.  aitU,  p.  994. 
VOL.  HI.  D  d 
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even  by  the  ecstasies  of  Lee'.  In  ThyesUs  (1681),  partly 
founded  on  Seneca's  tragedy  of  that  name,  which  had  been 
recently  again  translated  into  English^,  Crowne  introduces 
the  story  of  an  amour  between  the  children  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  thus  slightly  mitigating  the  revolting  impression 
made  by  the  main  plot,  in  the  unfolding  of  which  the 
spectator  is  spared  none  of  the  horrors  of  the  gruesome  myth  ', 
ThyesUs,  as  well  as  the  two-  succeeding  tragedies,  is  in 
blank-verse ;  both  of  these,  together  with  their  successor, 
treat  subjects  derived  from  classical  history.  But,  in  order 
to  follow  the '  heroic '  method  of  his  age,  Crowne  consistently 
gave  the  rein  to  his  inventive  talents  in  the  addition  of  love- 
plots.  Thus,  in  Darius,  King  of  Persia  (1688),  instead  of 
following  the  estimable  example  of  an  earlier  quasi-dramatic 
treatment  of  the  same  subject*,  he  allowed  his  judgment  to 
be  overborne  by  '  some  he  much  regarded,"  '  left  out  Statira 

'  Thus  the  heroine,  when  about  to  piw;ede  her  lover  in  death,  after  sighing 
with  a  profundity  which  causes  him  lo  exclaim, 

'Such  a  groao  a  breaking  sphere  would  give' — 
declares, 

'I  cannot  talk  or  think  too  much  of  you; 
The  thoughts  you  loved  me  ouce,  will  make  me  think  mysdr 
Above  an  angel,  and  this  sight  of  you 
Hake  me  disrelish  all  the  Heavenly  visions. 
I  say  this  openly  before  the  world ; 
I  scorn  to  tarry  till  we  meet  in  death 
And  vrhispir  U  bthind  Iht  globt  in  privali ' — 
an   odd  'behind  the  scenes'  notion  of  future  bliss.     Oo  the  death  of  the 
hero,  the  King  cumulatively  observes  : 

'Here  tails  a  Phaiaoh's  lower,  Ephesian  temple. 
The  cost  of  ages,  wonder  of  eternity." 
'  By  J.  Wi,right}  in  1674.     To  this  translation  (which  U  in  heroics,  with 
the  exception  of  course  of  the  choruses,  parts  of  the  Utter  being  by  no 
means  ill  rendered)  the  author  appended  a  burlesque  called  Moth-  Tkyisits. 
not  worthy  of  notice.    Comparing  bis  '  mimick  (are'  with  'Heroique  Fustian 
dressed  in  metre,'  he  invites  the  audience  to  signify  which  it  prefers,  and 
'Which  raises  most  concern,  which  most  surprise, 
Ko  plot,  no  character?,  or  no  disguise!' 
Jasper  Heywood's  translation  of  Seneca's  Thytstis  has  been  noted,  voL  i. 
p.   196.    The  subject  WHS  afterwards   treated   by  Ctfbillon   in  his  Atra, 
criticised  at  length  In  La  Harpe,  Cants  dt  LilUrahtrt,  vol.  xv. 

'  Thyestes  drinks  his  son's  blood  on  the  stage  (in  Seneca  the  fatal  banquet 
is  related  by  a  Nundus). — The  audience  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with 
Crowne 's  play. 
'  By  Sir  William  Alexander  (Earl  of  Stirling) ;  cf.  antt,  vol.  iL  p.  604. 
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and  her  two  daughters','  and  substituted  an  extravagant 
intrigue  of  his  own  device — the  innocent  love  of  Bessus' 
son  for  his  father's  wife  Barzane.  The  remainder  of  the 
play  treats  of  the  treason  of  Bessus  and  the  noble  con- 
duct of  Darius ;  and  is  not  altc^ether  uninteresting  •. 
In  Reg}tlus  {1692),  which  contains  a  lai^e  admixture  of  RtgKliu 
prose,  the  famous  Roman  l^end  is  nearly,  though  not  ^^^''' 
quite,  resolved  into  the  story  of  an  amour  between 
Regulus  and  Fulvia,  needlessly  encumbered  by  remi- 
niscences of  Regulus'  dead  wife,  who  still  more  needlessly 
appears  as  a  ghost.  Though  Crowne  only  here  and 
there  rises  to  the  height  which  his  themes  demand,  this 
tragedy  not  the  less  proves  that  he  had  in  him  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  genuine  dramatist ;  and  si^gests 
a  creditable  appreciation  on  his  part  of  more  vigorous 
growths  of  English  tragedy  than  those  which  it  was  in 
the  main  his  lot  to  follow  or  exemplify  ^  Finally,  CMgmia 
in  Caligula  (1698),  written  during  intervals  of  serious  ^^^°>■ 
illness,  and  therefore  to  be  criticised  without  severity, 
Crowne  once  more  returned  to  rime.  Of  this  tragedy  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  though  it  reveals  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  character-drawing,  the  baldness  of  its  form  in 

'  See  the  DedicaUon,  where  Crowne  (in  leslimonj'  of  bis  usual  want  of 
luck)  gives  an  account  of  the  misfortune  which  befell  this  play  in  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  famous  actress  Mra.  Barry  on  the  night  of  its  production. 

'  This  Ir^edy  might  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  have  been  regarded  as 
■D  intentional  historical  parallel,  devised  bj  an  admirer  of  King  James  11, 
to  the  fate  and  conduct  of  that  monarch— had  it  been  produced  a  few 
months  later  than  was  actually  the  case. 

»  Some  real  feeling  pervades  the  speech  of  Regulus, '  I  know't,  sweet 
Fulvia,' &c.  (actv,  sc.  i). — The  management  of  the  plot,  even  were  the  legend 
of  Regulus  to  be  looked  upon  as  history,  is  boldly  unhistorical,  especially 
in  the  part  which  the  'gallant  Xantippus'  is  made  to  play.  The  prose- 
scenes,  which  are  quasi-comic,  deal  with  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  Asdrubal 
at  Carthage,  which  State  the  poet  treats  with  the  utmost  acorn  (though 
we  may  be  sure  he  intended  no  side-reference  to  Holland). —  Later 
English  plays  have  been  written  on  the  story  of  Regulus ;  in  a  French 
one  by  Lucian  Arnault  (tSaa)  Regulus  symbolised  the  captive  Napoleon,  and 
Carthage  the  Power  which  had  chained  him  down  (see  Muret,  M.S.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  176I.  But  in  dramatic  literature  this  famous  story  is  chiefly  memorable 
as  having  entered  into  the  conception  of  one  of  Calderon's  best-known 
dramas,  El  Princ^  CotKlatUt  (translated  among  Hr.  D.  F.  H'Cartby's 
Dramas  of  CaUtron,  1853). 
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general  corresponds  to  the  commonplace  character  of  its 
sentiment*. 
HUbohu-  As  a  writer  of  comedy,  Crowne  is  in  my  judgment 
entitled  to  no  high  rank.  In  this  as  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  drama  his  versatility  enabled  him  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  tastes,  while  his  political  pliability  easily  suited 
itself  to  the  different  tempers  of  the  audiences  which  he 
desired  to  gratify.  His  comic  dialogue  is  fluent  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse  (when  in  the  latter  he  resorted  to  a  form 
which  was  becoming  obsolete).  But  his  range  of  characters 
is  limited,  and  no  great  vigour  of  humour  signalises  even  the 
special  type  produced  by  him  and  varied  in  several  of  his 
plays — the  character  of  the  '  formal  *  fool — although  its 
most  successful  exemplar.  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  has  been  held  to 
surpass  anything  ever  accomplished  in  comedy  by  Dryden. 
7**^""  Crowne's  earliest  comedy  was  probably  The  Country  Wit, 
(1675).  a  production  of  some  gaiety  and  a  great  deal  of  coarseness, 
which  derives  only  part  of  its  plot  from  Molifere*.  The 
chief  novelty  in  this  play,  which  is  said  to  have  been  much 
liked  by  King  Charles  II,  is  the  character  of  Sir  Mannerly 
Shallow,  to  some  extent  (although  his  grand  airs  are  but 
country  manners)  the  prototype  of  the  more  celebrated 
Sir  Courtly  Nice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Crowne 
quite  proved  his  point,  viz.  that  the  old-fashioned  ways  of 
this  solemn  '  country  gull,'  whose  simplicity  betrays  him  into 
the  most  hopeless  of  difficulties,  are  more  deserving  of  satire 
than  those  of  the  town  wits  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  To  a  later  generation  the  brazen  vice  of  the  hero 
Ramble  (who  is  duly  forgiven  at  the  end)  may  perhaps  seem 
to  reflect  the  folly  of  the  age  more  strikingly  than  the  silly 
softness  of  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow. 

'  Crowne's  tragedy  treats  in  part  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  German 
play  (by  the  late  '  Friedrich  Halm,'  a  pleasing  though  not  powerful 
dramatist),  Der  Ftchler  von  Ravmna,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  an  article  in  Frasrr's  Magasitu,  Haixh 
1857,  since  reprinted  in  his  Essayt  oh  Ihi  Drama  (1874'),  where  excessive 
piaise  is  bestowed  upon  the  original—a  work  which  enjoyed  a  singular 
ephemeral  celebrity. — The  plot  of  Crowne's  tragedy  (in  which  Philojudaeus 
takes  part)  adheres  more  closely  to  history  than  is  usual  with  this  author. 

'  Vix.  from  LtSkilitn,  on  L' Amour  Piintn,  to  which  Steele  was  aiterwanU 
indebted  in  hi*  Thi  Ttndtr  Httshand. 
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City  PoUtigues,  which  has  been  regarded  as  Crowne's  Ci(y 
earliest  comedy,  yet  has  been  also  stated  to  have  been  first  f^^^, » 
printed  in  1688,  cannot  be  referred  to  either  so  early  or  so 
late  a  date.     Not  only  are  some  extant  copies  of  this  play 
undoubtedly  dated  1683*,  but  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  its  contents  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  purpose  of 
satirising  the  Whig  agitation  which  extended  from  the  time 
of  the  '  Popish  Plot '  to  that  of  the  Shaftesbury  trial  *.     So 
far  as  is  known,  the  plot  of  this  piece  is  original ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  executed  without  any  attempt  to  adapt  the 
allusions  with  which  it  brims  over  to  the  locality  (Naples) 
where  its  scene  is  laid.     The  thin  disguise  of  the  mock 
disclaimers  in  the  Preface  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
rec(^ition  of  such  personalities  as  Titus  Oates  and  Stephen 
Colledge,  the  Protestant  Joiner  ^ ;  while  the  Whigs  are  at- 
tacked  as    the    fomenters    of  popular   excitement.      The   Tht 
English   Friar,  or  The   Town  Spark,  is  another  comedy  ^^(l*^ 
with  a  political  intention,  being  directed  against  the  Court   Tht  Toum 
Catholics  and  their   ghostly  counsellors   in   the   days  of  ?^j 
James  II.     The  plot  was  clearly  su^ested — though   not 
more  than  suggested — by  Moliire's  Tartuffe*.    The  main 

'  This  fact  was  ascertaiDed  by  Hr.  BuUcn  at  tb«  British  Museum. 

*  One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is  engaged  in  writing  answera  to 
Absalom  ami  Achitopktl  and  Tkt  Medal  uoder  lh«  titles  oCAtariah  and 
Hushai'  and '  Tht  Mtdat  Rtvtn^d,'  The  latter  a  designation  of  one  of  an 
actual  rejoinder  to  Dryden,  by  Samuel  Pordage,  published  in  16B1. 

*  They  appear  as  Dr.  Pancby  (who  'applies  himself  very  much  to  the 
Bible;  I  meaa,  to  iciss  it')  and  'the  Calbolic  bricklayer.'  Opinions  have 
differed  as  to  identity  of  the  lawyer  Bartholine  (whose  peculiar  way  of 
talking  Crowne  takes  great  trouble  to  explain  in  the  Prebce). 

<  In  his  turn  Crowne  may  have  helped  to  suggest  to  Gibber  the  com- 
position of  Tht  Non-Juror  (1717),  which  however  more  closely  follows 
Tariug:  To  this  refers  the  sneer  in  Tht  Dunaad,  Bk.  i.  v.  13a:  'The 
Frippery  of  cnicify'd  Moliire.'  (As  to  the  changes  eSecled  by  Holiire  in 
the  character  of  TartuSe,  who  began  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastic,  and  ended  as 
•  layman,  see  V.  Cousin,  h.j.,  vol,  ii.  p.  993,  Ho/t.)  Since  the  date  of  Tht 
NoH-Juror  falls  outside  the  period  to  which  this  book  is  confined,  I  may  here 
remark  that  Gibber's  caricature  was  legitimately  designed  to  expose  a  real 
public  evil,  which  threatened  to  fester  like  a  sore  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  weakness  of  the  satire  lies  In  the  fact  that,  while  the  general  body  of 
the  non-jurors  included  many  men  of  an  earnest  religiosity  which  found 
expression  in  a  grave  simpUcity  of  bearing,  veiy  few  of  them  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resembled  Dr.  Wulf  in  sanctimoniousness  of  maDneis.  In- 
deed, Gibber  himsdf  felt  this ;  see  a  passage  in  act  ii,  descriptive  of  the 
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characters  are  Father  Finical  and  his  patron  (and  all  but 
victim)  Lord  Stately.  The  latter  exhibits  those  grand  airs 
which  Crowne  loved  to  ridicule ' ;  the  former  (who  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Father  Petre),  with 
his  mixture  of  godliness  and  worse  than  worldliness,  and 
his  power  over  women,  is  not  altogether  ill  drawn ;  but  be 
SirCoHTiiy  wears  his  cloak  less  artfully  than  the  French  hypocrite.  In 
C^^Bi  Sir  Courtly  Nke,  or  It  Cla»Hi>;5c(i685),  Crowne,  as  already 
(i68s).  stated,  has  been  frequently  held  to  have  achieved  bis  comic 
masterpiece ;  and  the  play  held  the  stage  for  nearly  a 
century.  It  is  however  nothii^  more  than  a  comedy  with 
an  extravagantly  farcical  plot  (taken  from  the  No  Pued 
Esser  {It  Cannot  Be)  of  Moreto*,  and  resembling  the  plots 
of  Moli^re's  least  artistic  productions),  and  with  a  number 
of  eccentric  characters — or  the  sketches  of  characters — anti- 
thetically mixed.  Of  these  the  intriguing  scamp  Crack  was 
borrowed  by  Crowne  from  his  original ;  the  Aunt  too  (who 
must  be  allowed  to  be  amusing)  has  a  genuine  Duenna 
touch  about  her ;  of  Crowne's  own  invention,  however,  are 

Doctor  as  unlike  the  generality  of  Don 'juror?.  Thus,  it  was  hardly  justifiable 
to  transfer  to  a  non-juring  layman  the  outward  characteristics  habitimlly 
associated,  on  the  stage  at  least,  with  the  opposite  pole  of  religious 
hypocrisy.  In  general,  this  comedy,  though  besides  Dr.Wulfand  his  friend 
Sir  John  WoodvQ  the  sprightly  Maris,  is  a  well-drawn  character,  may  I  think 
.  be  described  as  a  coarse  play,  and  inferior  to  some  of  Gibber's  earlier 
comedies  to  be  noticed  below.  Concerning  the  production  of  Thi  Non-Jurvr, 
see  Doran's  London  in  thijacobilt  Timts,  voL  i.  pp.  ago  stgq.,  where  some 
allusions  in  the  play  are  explained.- — In  1760  appeared  Bickerstaffe's  TAt 
Hypoailt,  a  new  vsEsion  of  Tht  Non-Juror,  in  which  by  the  side  of  Dr. 
Csntwell,  as  the  hero  was  now  called,  was  introduced  the  new  character 
of  Hawwoim. 

'  Another  character  recurring  in  Crowne  is  that  of  Young  Ranter,  '■ 
young  debauch  of  Quality ' — in  other  words,  a  combination  of  the  young 
man  of  Cuhion  and  the  tilackguard. 

*  This  plot  was  given  to  Crowne  by  King  Charles  II,  to  whom  '  the  first 
three  acta  and  more '  are  said  to  have  been  regularly  submitted,  as  written 
scene  by  scene,  up  to  the  time  of  the  King's  last  illness.  See  a  very  curious 
note  cited  from  (Hdmixon's  Hialory  of  iht  S/naris,  ap.  Burnet,  Oam  Tirrn 
(ed.  1B83),  vol.  iL  p.  464,  noti;  where  Crowne  is  stated  to  have  on  one  of 
these  occasions  overheard  a  most  notable  converaation  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York. — Crowne  afterwards  found  that  the  plot  of 
No  Ptad  Esstr  had  been  already  adapted  by  a  previous  writer.  Sir  Thomas 
SL  Serfe,  in  his  Tarvgds  Wilts,  or  TJu  Coffa-NouM  (1668],  on  which  Dorset 
wrote  some  highly  compUmentaiy  lines, — A  French  version  of  Crowne's 
play,  Dumanian^s  Giwmr  Ommtt,  a  meotianed  by  Hr.  C.  A.  West. 
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the  choleric  cavalier  Hothead  and  the  canting  Puritan  Testi- 
mony ;  and  again  Surly,  a  kind  of  Plain  Dealer  in  speech, 
and  one  of  the  most  disgusting  figures  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  comedy,  and  his  antitype  Sir  Courtly  Nice 
himself.  This  latter  is  doubtless  a  happy  example  of  the 
effeminate  fop ;  but  I  cannot  regard  either  this,  or  any  of 
the  other  characters,  as  entitled  to  superlative  praise. 

Lastly,  in  The  Married  Beau,  or  The  Curious  Impertinent  nt  Mar- 
(1694),  which  is  written  in  very  fluent  blank-verse,  Crowne  ^f™*' 
followed  earlier  models — and  the  play  may  be  regarded  as  Curious 
an  attempt  to  return  to  the  style  of  Fletcher  and  Shirley,  fj^??""' 
The  play  is  however  to  be  condemned,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  plot  (recurring  in 
other  plays),  which  it  borrows  from  a  tale  of  Cervantes', 
as  because  of  its  lubricity  of  treatment,  which  is  anything 
but  mitigated  by  the  new  ending — thoroughly  peaceable 
and  thoroughly  immoral — there  given  to  a  story  in  itself 
hardly  tolerable  on  the  stage. 

The  authors  whom  it  remains  to  notice  may,  according  to 
the  relatively  more  notable  among  their  several  dramatic 
productions,  be  conveniently  grouped  as  tragic  and  as  comic 
dramatists. 

A    prominent    place    among    the    former  is  held    by  othtr 
Nathaniel  Lee*.      Bom   about    1653,  as   the  son  of  ^^^„fi^ 
a  Presbyterian,  afterwards  Church  of  England,  divine,  who  of  tit 
was  at  one   time   chaplain    to   Monck   (Albemarle),   and  f"™^ 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  betook  himself  ^""^ 
early  to  London,  where  he  led  a  dissolute  life  under  the  (^3  «■- 
fitful  patronage  of  Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  their  fellows,  '^"'' 
and  for  the  most  part  followed  the  prevailing  current  of 
political  sentiment  and  opinion.    He  appears  to  have  been 
gifted  with  considerable  natural  powers  of  elocution ;  but 

■  The  Curimo  Imptnmadt  in  Doh  Qmxott.  Sec  Hcknor,  voL  ii.  p.  119; 
and  cC  atiU,  vol.  ii.  p.  683,  note  a. 

'  T/u  Dnmatie  Works  <^  Mr.  Nathaitad  Lm,  3  vob.,  1754.  See  also 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee'a  notice  in  vol.  xxxii  <•!  Thi  DicHonary  0/ National  ButgrafMy 
(1890),  and  an  Essay  on  Li/t  Plt^  in  T/u  Rttnafntivt  Raniw,  toL  iiL 
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he  ^iled  as  an  actor.  His  great  facility  as  a  writer,  and 
the  hold  which  his  passionate  style  gave  him  upon  the 
public  favour,  might  however  have  ensured  his  success 
in  life,  had  not  his  excitable  temperament  and  his  habits 
of  dissipation  combined  to  bring  upon  him  the  catastrophe 
of  madness '.  For  five  years  he  remained  in  this  condition ; 
then  he  appears  to  have  for  a  short  time  recovered  the  use 
of  his  senses,  but  he  died  not  long  afterwards  (in  1692)  in 
a  drunken  fit. 

The  tragedies  of  Lee  discover  noble  if  not  rare  gifts  ;  his 

choice  of  subjects  exhibits  a  soaring  delight  in  munificent 

and  imposing  historic  themes,  and  is  in  general  felicitous  as 

well  as  ambitious.    In  execution  he  displays  an  impetuosity 

in  which   it   is  easy   to  discover  the   traces  of  incipient 

insanity;   Dryden,  who  co-operated  with  him,  speaks  of 

him  as  one  '  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy,'  but  who, 

'  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made  every  man, 

and  woman  too,  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad  ;  there  was 

not  a  sober  person  to  be  had  for  love  or  money '.'     But,  as 

one   of  his  critics  has  obseived^  there  is  'method  in  his 

madness '  and   his  '  frenzy  is  the  frenzy  of  a   poet.'     In 

bombast  he  may  almost  be  said  to  be  without  an  equal — 

but  a  real  passion  often  bums  beneath  the  heap  of  words 

superimposed  upon  it.     In  versification  Lee  was  a  follower 

of  Dryden — whose  example  prompted  him  both  to  adopt 

the  use  of  rime,  and  from  1677  onwards  to  abandon  it 

His  iVtro,         Thus,  hls  earliest  play,  the  tragedy  of  Nerc,  Emperor  of 

0^^      i^uffw   (acted    1675},   is   mainly,   though   not   entirely,   in 

(1675).        rime,   and   his    second,   Sopkonisba,  or   HanniboTs   Over- 

Sofho-        throw  (acted  1676),  entirely  so.     Of  these  the  former  may 

HattliibaTa  ^  passed  by  as  an  unhistorical  medley  of  historical  per- 

OverOinm    sonages ;   the  latter  is  a  version,  far  from  enjoyable,  of  a 

favourite  subject  of  our  English  tragic  drama  *.     Besides 

'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  parallels  to  his 

unhappy  fate.     One  of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  mental  collapse  of  the 

Spanish  dramatist  Hontalvan,  '  the  first-born  of  Lope  de  Vega's  genius. 

(Ticknor,  vol.  iji.  p.  314.) 

'  See  A  Paratltl of  Poitiy  and Pain^g,  u.s.,  p.  300. 

'  In  Tkt  Rttmsptetim  Rtoitw,  u.s. 

'  Ct.  anU,  vol.  iL  p.  480,  as   to   Maraton's  Tht  WanAr  of  IVomtn,  » 
Sopkomsba, 
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the  story  of  Sophonisbe — treated  here  with  the  utmost 
freedom — Lee   has   availed    himself  of  the  tradition   of 
Hannibal's  passion  for  a  Capuan  lady  ;  but  the  love-sick 
Hannibal  of  this  'heroic  play'  is  altc^ether  unendurable'. 
'  Praecipitandus   est    liber    Spiritus '   is  the   characteristic 
motto  of  this  tragedy;  but  the  spirit  that  moves  both  it  and 
of  its  successor,  Gloriana,  or  The  Court  of  Augustus  Caesar  Ghriana, 
(acted  1676),  likewise  in  rime,  is  compounded  of  artificiality  ^^^o/ 
and  extravagance*.     In  Tke  Rival  Queens,  or  Alexander  Angtatta 
the  Great  {acted  1677),  however,  Lee  achieved  a  work  which  ''^  ^, 
was  splendidly  successful,  and  which  deserves  to  live.    The  QvKi, 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  jealousy  conceived  by  Alex-  °''^^'. 
ander's  first  wife,  the  passionate  and  vindictive  Roxana,  Gttai 
against  his  second,  the  mild  and  gentle  Statira ;  and,  stirring  C'^??)- 
in  itself*  this  theme  is  indisputably  here  treated  not  only 
with  great  dramatic  skill,  but  with  considerable  poetic  power. 
There   is  no  reason   for  denying   that    passages    in    The 
Rival  Queens  exhibit  the  bombast  to  which  Lee  inclined, 
and  that  the  catastrophe,  Alexander's  death,  is  managed 
with  a  hazardous  audacity  such  as  only  a  really  great  actor 
could  save  from  toppling   over   into  the   ridiculous;    but 
I  must  confess  to  having  been  unable  to  read  this  tr^^dy 
without  genuine  admiration  for  the  fervour  which  hurries  it 
irresistibly  along  in  its  impetuous  course*.     It  Is  mainly 

'  The  authorilies  for  tbb  tradition  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Hata^xi, 
a  historical  dranu  of  unusual  interest  by  the  late  Professor  Nichol  (1873). 
— Lee's  heroine,  named  Rosalinda  (1),  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Roman  camp,  and 
appears  in  boy's  clothes  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  where  she  is  killed.  This 
event  is  foretold  in  a  witchcraft  scene ;  but  the  witchcraft  is  not  boirowed 
from  that  in  Harston's  Sofikomsba. 

'  The  main  plot  of  this  tragedy  turns  on  the  love  of  Caesario  for  Gloriana, 
Porapey's  daughter,  whom  the  jealous  passion  of  Augustus  keeps  confined  1 
Julia  and  Ovid  are  of  courae  introduced. 

'  Probably  (1  have  not  seen  more  than  a  summary  of  the  romance]  founded 
upon  part  of  Calpren^c's  CaasanJn, 

*  CoUey  Cibber,  who  testifies  to  the  unparalleled  popularity  of  this  play 
and  did  homage  to  it  by  a  parody  called  Tht  Rival  Qitans,  with  Iht 
Humoun  of  AUxatidtT  Th»  Gnat  (1710),  which  likewise  had  an  unusually 
protracted  life,  makes  some  pointed  remarks  on  Lee's  tragedy.  After  quoting 
a  '  rhapsody  of  vain-glory '  from  it,  he  oboerves  that '  when  these  flowing 
Numbers  came  from  the  Mouth  of  a  Betterton,  the  Multitude  no  more 
desired  Sense  to  them,  than  our  musical  Onatoiitaira  think  it  essential  in 
the  celebrate  Airs  of  an  Italian  opera.'     (jAfctegf,  R.  W.  Lowe's  edttkw, 
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written  in  blank-verse ;  and  the  same  is  also  the  metre  of 
MiihHJaits  the  tragedies  of  Mitliridates  King  of  Pontus  (acted  1678) 
'  '  ""  and  TkeodosiuSf  or  The  Force  of  Love  (acted  1680),  though 
dosius,  the  latter  has  occasional  passages  in  rime,  including  the 
wr  Tkr  striking  night-soliloquy  of  Varanes '.  Mitkridates  is  a  mere 
Lovt  story  of  love  and  lust,  provided  with  a  quasi-historical  back- 

1680).        ground.   In  Caesar  Borgia  (acted  1680) — also  in  blank-verse 
BorJa         — *^^  P''^*  could  not  easily  add  to  the  horrors  of  his  theme  ; 
(ifiS*).        and  he  even  deserves  our  gratitude  for  having  spared  us  the 
personal  introduction  of  Pc^e  Alexander  VI.     But  though 
his  plot  (the  terrible  story  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  by  his  brother  Caesar)  is  historical,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  use  made  by  him  of  that  old  bugbear  of 
English  theatrical  audiences,  Macchiavelli,  who  figures  as  the 
villain  proper  of  the  piece  ^.   The  play  forms  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  attempts  of  Kestoration  tragedy  to  revive  the 
worst  horrors  of  the  Elisabethan  drama  in  the  days  of  its 
crudity  and  in  those  of  its  decay;  and  the  language  is  fre- 
quently as  outrageous  as  the  theme — consisting,  to  borrow 
Ludus        a  phrase  from  the  play,  of '  volleys  of  revenge  *.'   On  Caesar 
Bruiut        Borgia  followed  in  1681,  likewise  in  blank-verse,  the  tragedy 
(1681).        of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  Father  of  his   Country,    This 
tragedy,  which  after  the  third  night  of  its  performance  was 
stopped  by  authority  as   an  'anti-monarchical'   play*,  is 

vol,  L  pp.  105  S4qq.) — The  Rival  Quttiu  remained  a  favourite  play  of  the 
English  stage  (ill  [he  days  of  Edmund  Keen  ;  and  many  revised  veraions  of  it 
were  published,  among  them  one  by  John  P.  Kemble.— Several  lines  from 
this  play  have  passed  into  familiar  quotations,  especially  one  which  is  fre- 
quently misquoted  ('When  Greetu  join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  Tug  of 
War.'  Act  iv). — The  lines  beginning  'See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes' 
(introduced  by  Handel  from  his  Joshua  into  his  Jtdaa  Maaabat^,  are  stated 
by  Hr.  Lee  lo  have  found  their  way  into  a  late  acting  edition  of  Tht  Riual 

'  See  act  v.  sc  a. — The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  same  >3  that  of 
Hassinger's  Tht  Emp*ror  oflhi  East  {anti,  p.  39). 
'  He  says  (act  iv) ; 

'Well  could  I  curae  away  a  Winter's  Night, 
Though  standing  naked  on  «  Mountain's  Top, 
And  think  it  but  a  Minute  spent  in  Sport.' 
*  The  heroine  Bellamira  is  strangled  on  the  stage ;  the  rest  of  the  main 
characters  are  poisoned. — Borgia's  ravings  at  the  conclusion  are  in  Lee's 
most  advanced  style. 
'  Dibdin,  vol.  iv.  p,  18^     TMt  Duin  <tf  GmM  seems  to  hare  been  written 
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stated  to  be  partly  founded  on  Mile,  de  Scud^ry's  romance 
of  CUlu.    It  is  very  ambitious  in  design,  beginning  with  the 
death  of  Lucrece  and  occupied  chiefly  with  Brutus'  treat- 
ment of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Teraminta, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Tarquin.     This   tragedy  is  devoid 
neither  of  bombast  nor  of  pathos*,  but  in  the  speeches  of 
Brutus  X^e  proves  unequal  to  his  task,  and  the  interval 
becomes  apparent  which  even  as  to  mere  power  of  execution 
separates    Elisabettian    from    Restoration    tragedy  *.      In  Omstati' 
Constantine  the  Great  (acted   1684)  the  same  method   is  ^^ 
adopted  of  treating  a  quasi-historical  subject.     Although  ('684). 
the  tragedy  begins  with  the  vision  of  the  Cross,  it  soon 
becomes  a  mere  drama  of  erotic  passion,  turning  on  the  love 
of  father  and  son  for  the  same  woman '.    There  remain 
two  other  plays  from  the  hand  of  this  fertile  but  hasty 
author,  of  very  difiTerent    merit.     The   Princess   of  CUve  Tiu 
(acted  in  1681)  is  very  appropriately  described  by  Lee  in  ^T^^ 
the  Dedication  as  '  this  Farce,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  or  mere  (1681). 
Play.'    Founded  on  the  once  famous  French  romance  of  the 
same  name  by  Madame  La  Fayette,  it  envelopes  a  more 
than  hazardous  sentimental  situation  *  in  ribald  comedy  of 
almost  unequalled  grossness^     The  Massacre  of  Paris,  on   Thtii^ 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  of  Lee's  plays,  p^ria 
partly  with  a  view  to  removing  the  impression  created  by  the  refleiions  on   »'°9°'- 
King  Charles  II  which  had  been  thought  discoverable  in  Lee's  previous  pl>7- 

■  See  for  the  latter  Titus'  speech  lo  Teraminta  (act  iii  ad  fin,"),  but  even 
here  the  beauty  of  the  passage  ia  spoilt. 

'  Lee's  treatment  of  the  subject  contrasts  very  strongly  with  that  adopted 
in  Ponsard's  Ltitria  (1843),  "  work  of  considerable  aignificBncc  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  modem  French  drama,  and  noticeable  on  its  own  account  because 
of  the  chaste  and  scholarly  conduct  of  a  story  which  lends  itself  readily  to 
florid  rhetorical  omamentation. 

'  The  Auton'm/ episode  here  reproduced  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  un- 
Au/»ira/storyofZ>0HGirAu,which(BsnaTTBtedbytheAbb£St.R6a])fumished 
Otway  (cf.  in^)  and  afterwards  Schiller  nitli  the  plots,  or  part  of  the  plots,  of 
their  tragedies.  In  Lee's  tragedy  Arius  conducts  himseiras  a  thorough  viHaJn, 
and  in  the  end  is  thrown  into  a  poisoned  bath  prepared  by  him  for  his  victims 
— a  catastrophe  not  very  different  from  that  of  Marlowe's  Jtw  o/Maila. 

'  In  his  Cours  it  UHnatHrt  DratHotique,  vol  iv.  sect.  Ixvii,  H.  Saint-Marc 
Girardin  has  commented  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the  main  situation  of 
this  romance,  where  a  wife,  in  order  to  claim  her  husband's  protecliou 
against  herself,  avows  to  him  her  love  for  another  man. 

'  In  this  play  occurs  a  passage  in  which  the  character  of  Rochester  is 
drawn  under  the  name  of  Rosidore  (act  L  sc.  a). 
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or  this  tragedy,  which  Lee  had  had  by  him  some  time  in 
MS,,  but  which  was  not  produced  till  1690,  two  scenes  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Duke  of  Guise^.  It  is  less  disfigured 
by  rant  than  the  generality  of  his  plays,  though  this  element 
is  by  no  means  altc^ether  absent ;  and  the  action  is  both 
perspicuous  in  its  management  and  spirited  in  its  conduct. 
Moreover,  the  amorous  intrigue  is  in  this  instance  subsidiary 
only,  and  heightens,  instead  of  merely  absorbing,  the  effect 
i«*j  CTffw-  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  part  from  this  author 
""S"^-  without  pointing  out  that,  as  typically  characteristic  of 
him,  the  constant  extravagance  of  his  diction  is  even 
less  noticeable  than  is  the  uniform  extravagance  of  his 
imagination ;  it  might  be  said  of  his  personages  that 
they  are  mad  even  before  they  go  mad  {as  they  often 
do) ;  and  none  of  our  later  tragic  poets  has  dwelt  so 
persistently  on  images  of  lust  and  wantonness.  Lee  had 
in  him  some  genuine  fire  of  passion,  but  it  burnt  with  an 
impure  flame. 

Thomas  ThomaS  Otway  * — '  the  tender  Otway '  as  he  has  been 

?^-^  not  inappropriately  called  * — deserves  a  more  than  passing 
1685!.  notice  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Restoration  age. 
Passages  in  his  life  remind  us  of  the  brief  and  broken 
career  of  Marlowe,  to  whose  mightier  and  manlier  genius 
however  that  of  Otway  bears  little  resemblance.  The 
weakness  of  his  moral  nature  prevented  him  from  gathering 
up  his  wasting  strength,  and  the  miseries  of  his  existence, 
due  in  part  to  this  moral  weakness,  overcame  him,  partly 
in  the  form  of  exhausting  want,  partly  in  that  of  enervating 
debauchery,  so  that  on  the  mere  threshold  of  manhood  he 
sank  into  a  premature  grave.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
record  of  his  literary  career  might  tell  of  something  more 

1  Cf,  ant;  p.  37a 

<  Thi  IVorka  of  Thomoi  Olway.  WUh  Nok»  and  L^t.  By  Thomu 
Thornton.  3  vols.,  1813. — An  edition  of  his  Works  in  a  vols.,  i6ia,  contains 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  enlal^^  from  that  by  Johnson  in  the  Lints  o/tht  Potts. — 
Mr.  E.  W,  Gosse's  admirable  essay  on  Thomas  Oitiiay,  which  first  appeared  in 
nt  CofMtt  Magaamt  for  December,  1877,  is  reprinted  in  his  StvtttlimUt 
Cmiuiy  Stuiiits, 

'  See  Collins'  Odi  fo  Pity,  in  ■  celebrated  passage  which,  as  Mr.  Gossc 
point!  out,  contains  a  topographical  mistake. 
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than  one  or  two  isolated  achievements  of  rare  excellence 
amidst  a  succession  of  imperfect  attempts ;  and  the  story 
of  his  personal  life  might  not  have  to  be  designated  one  of 
the  most  pitiful  and  melancholy  chapters  of  English  literary 
bit^raphy. 

Born  in  1651  at  Trotton,  neat  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  HisUfe 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Thomas  Otway  was  '"^™"*'- 
left  penniless  by  his  father's  death.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  good- 
naturedly   furnished   the  young   man  with  a  part  in  her 
tragedy  of  The  Forced  Marriage,  but  as  was  natural  enough, 
he  broke  down  and  was  permanently  spoilt  for  an  actor '.' 
But  he  had  mixed  in  good   society   at   Oxford,  and  his 
pleasant  manners  and  literary  talents  attracted  to  him  the 
goodwill  and  patronage  of  the  young  men  of  fashion  of  the 
Court — above  all  of  Lord   Plymouth,  one  of  the  King's 
sons.     In  the  midst  of  dissipations  he  composed  his  first 
— and  indisputably  worst — tragedy,  .^i:iWa(/«  {acted  1675),  His 
the  plot  of  which  has  been  said  to  be  taken  from  Cornehus  f,^^ 
Nepos  and  Plutarch,  but  resembles  their  narratives  chiefly 
in  the  way  in  which  a  nightmare  resembles  the  incidents 
chaotically  crowded  into  it'.    In  the  death  of  the  hero,  how- 
ever, the  dramatist  shows  the  sure  perception  of  stage-effect 
of  which  his  plays  give  constant  proof.   The  part  of  Druxilla 
was  played  by  Mrs.  Barry,   the   beautiful   young   actress 
who  was  henceforth  to  exercise  an  irresistible  fascination 
upon  Otway.  Alcibiades  is  a  not  very  successful  experiment 
in  rimed  verse;  the  same  form  is  perhaps  more  effectively' 
employed  in  Otway's  second  play,  the  better-known  tragedy  Dm  Carlos 
of  Don  Carlos,  produced  (in   1676)   imder  the  immediate  ^'  ^■' 

'  R.  Lowe,  BtUirlon,  p.  973  (from  Downes). 

*  The  central  Ggure  a  Tinuinilra,  who  is  beloved  not  only  by  Alcibiades, 
blmseir  here  a  model  Atheaian,  but  also  by  Tbenunenes  '  the  now  Alheniaa 
general,'  and  by  Agis  King  of  Sparta.  Tisaaphemes  startles  us  by  presenting 
himself  not  as  a  Persian  satrap,  but  BS  an  old  Spartan  seneral. — The  plot, 
which  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  ends  by  Elysium  opening  to  receive 
Timindra,  while  the  Spirits  recite  verses  not  devoid  of  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Witches  in  Macbilh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  Alcibiades  must 
have  been  dramatically  very  impressive 

'  I  am  not  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  Hr.  Gosse,  who  thinks  that  we  should 
b«  justified  ID  calling  Dan  Cartas  the  best  English  tragedy  in  rime,  and 
considers  its  verse  of  Its  kind,  '  supine '  and  '  strong.' 
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patronage  of  Rochester,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  have 
grown  tired  of  protecting  the  efforts  of  Crowne  '•  The  play 
b  however  not  without  real  merits.  But  the  subject  (bor- 
rowed from  a  French  historical  novel  by  St.  R^l,  the 
source  of  the  myth  upon  which  the  genius  of  Schiller 
afterwards  stamped  a  wide  popular  currency*)  is  excel- 
lently chosen.  And  though  towards  the  close  the  exe- 
cution lapses  into  excess,  a  multiplicity  of  incident  and 
an  interesting  variety  of  characters  are  upon  the  whole 
manned  with  great  skill ;  so  that,  in  view  of  the  general 
dearth,  in  the  drama  of  this  age,  of  plots  possessed  of  a. 
similar  combination  of  external  and  intrinsic  interest,  the 
extraordinary  success  of  Don  Carlos  cannot  be  regarded  as 
at  all  wonderful.  This  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  York ;  but  Otway's  active  patron  at  this  time  was 
Rochester — whose  transfer  of  his  goodwill  from  Eikanah 
Settle  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  elder 
dramatist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  him  to  challenge  his 
rival  to  a  duel.  To  his  patron  Rochester  Otway  hastened 
to  dedicate  his  next  two  plays,  mere  versions  of  French 
TUhs  and  originals,  the  tragedy  of  Titus  and  Berenice  and  the  farce 
^")"  of  The  Cheats  of  Scapin  (both  acted  1677)5;  whereupon 
TktChtaU  he  was  in  his  turn  abandoned  by  the  fickle  profligate,  and 
'fi"'\"  afterwards  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  him  in  some  of  the  most 
di^usting  lines  of  a  disgusting  lampoon,  doubtless  written 
'  with  ease '  by  this  fit  leader  of  a  '  mob  of  gentlemen.' 

'  Cf.  antt,  p.  399. 

"  The  resemblance  between  Schiller's  «nd  Olway's  plaj-s,  though  doubt- 
less only  arising  from  this  community  of  source,  is  most  striking — not 
only  in  many  of  the  character  and  situations,  but  also  in  some  individual 
scenes.  The  hypothesis  of  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Schiller  with 
Olway's  play  is  denied  by  J.  LOwenberg,  Uibtr  Otway  und  Scliilier's  Don 
Carlos  (Lippstadt,  1887).  The  character  of  the  Marquis  Posa  appear?  in 
both  plays ;  but  Schiller  does  not,  like  Otway,  introduce  Don  John  of 
Austria  (' Austria,'  as  Philip  most  inappropriately  calls  him).  A  line  dramatic 
contrast  is  obtained  by  the  juitaposition  of  the  two  kinsmen.  The  close 
of  Otway's  play,  which  resembles  that  of  HatnlH  (manifest  reminiscences 
of  Oihtllo  and  King  L*or occur  elsewhere),  is  furiously  tragical;  and  the 
King,  whom  history  would  not  allow  the  author  to  kill,  instead  (according 
to  the  stage-direciion)  '  Runs  off  Raving  Mad.'— It  is  to  be  regretted  thai 
the  play  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Epilogue  containing  a  ribald 
reference  to  a  scandal  about  Dryden. 

■  From  Racine's  Birima  and  Holi£re's  hts  FoMrbtriia  dt  Scapin. 
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Shortly  before  the  production  of  his  comedy  of  Friend-  Fnmiistap 
skip  in  Fashion  (1678),  an  unpleasant  work  bfapeaking  the  ^1^^"" 
cynical  mood  in  which  it  was  doubtless  written,  Otway  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through  his  earlier  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  a  cornetcy  of  horse  in  the  force  at  that 
time  about  to  start  for  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.    But   unfortunately   for   the  unhappy  adventurer, 
the  troops   of  which  his  regiment  formed  part  were  dis- 
banded after  the  briefest  period  of  service,  their  pay  was 
doled  out  to  them  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  comparatively 
valueless  shape,  and  Otway  was  again  reduced  to  poverty 
and  distress.    The  farcical  comedy  of  The  Soldier's  Fortune, 
though  not  printed  till  1681,  was  very  probably  produced 
some  two  or  three  years  earlier ;  but  this  I  may  in  any  case 
pass  over.     In  the  Epilogue  to  his  next  play.  The  History   TluHisimy 
and  Fall  0/ Caius  Marius  (16S0),  OtvFa.y  Tckrs  to  his  brief  "a/HsMa^ 
and  unlucky  military  career.    This  tri^edy,  which  is  nothit^  riHsl^ieSo). 
short  of  a  monstrous  plagiarism ',  was  obviously  produced  in 
haste ;  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  public  taste,  vitiated  as  it 
was  and  wholly  callous  to  any  desecration  of  the  master* 
pieces  of  the  national  drama,  that  such  a  demand  upon  its 
patience  was  regarded  as  intolerable. 

In  the  same  year — in  the  midst  of  his  troubles — Otway 
at  last  produced  a  work  not  unworthy  of  his  genius.     His 
life  and  work  bad  now  for  some  time  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  gifted  actress  but  unworthy  woman,  whose  favours 
were  bestowed  upon  his  former  patron  Rochester.     Mrs. 
Barry,  whom  the  poet  loved  with  an  unrequited  passion,  im- 
personated his  chief  fema'e  trc^ic  characters,  and  doubtless 
lar^ly  inspired  him  in  their  creation.     One  of  her  greatest 
theatrical    triumphs    was    achieved    in    the    character    of 
Monimia  in  the  tragedy  of  The  Orphan,  or  The  Unhappy  Tht 
Marriage  (1680),  and  the  eye  of  love  had  no  doubt  detected  ^^;^"' 
the  capacities  which  could  give  reality  to  the  heart-break-  Utdiappy 
ing  pathos  of  its  later  portions.     The  situation   in  which  J^^v"** 
Mrs.  Barry — and  Mrs.  Siddons  after  her — drew  forth  tears 
so  abundantly,  is  after  all  only  one  of  a  distress  caused  by 
a  brutal  deception  at  which  our  gorge  rises ;  and  the  source 

*  Via.  oi  Romto  «Htl  JuHtt.    ThedeUula  may,  for  very  shame,  be  omitted. 
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of  pity  seems  vitiated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  such  a  story. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  once  famous  scenes 
reveal  the  power  of  genuine  feeling,  and  agitate  spectator  or 
reader  by  the  excitement  of  strong  personal  emotion.  The 
story,  which  Otway  took  over  from  a  publication  of  his  own 
times  ^,  is  unsuited  for  dramatic  treatment,  helped  on  as  it 
is  towards  its  catastrophe  by  misapprehension  and  confusion 
of  persons ;  moreover,  it  is  disfigured  by  a  pruriency  of 
treatment  which,  afler  on  one  occasion  arising  the  wrath 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  ^,  has  at  last  banished  it 
from  the  English  stage.  But  the  result  remains  that,  even 
as  we  read  the  play  in  cold  blood,  nothing  can  stay  the 
flow  of  our  compassion  for  the  innocent  victim  of  guilt  and 
mischance ;  and  that  the  true  charm  of  melting  tenderness 
here  for  the  first  time  exhibited  by  Otway  still  clings  to 
the  favourite  passages  of  this  once  celebrated  play^.  It  is 
noticeable  that  The  Orphan,  the  pathetic  cadence  of  whose 
metre  came  home  to  the  audience  as  with  a  new  force,  is 
written  in  blank-verse. 
ymict  In  Venice  Preserved,  or  A  Plot  Discovered  (1682),  a  side- 

oraPloi'  reference,  although  in  truth  not  a  very  skilful  one,  is 
Distmnrrd  pcrceptiblc  to  the  system  of  partisan  manoeuvres  built  up 
l.'*^)-  by  the  Whigs  on  the  fictitious  basis  of  the  '  Popish  Plot ' 
and  its  '  discovery.'  And  the  buffoon  character  of  Antonio, 
whose  scenes  cast  a  gross  blemish  upon  Otway's  tragic 
masterpiece,  was,  as  the  Prologue  clearly  indicates,  intended 
in  ridicule  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  Otway  had  already 
attacked  in  his  discreditable  rifacimento,  called  Caius 
Marius.  This  infusion  of  political  virulence  into  his 
'  historical '  tragedy  could  not  but  detract  from  its  artistic 

'  Via.  a  pamphlet  called  Etiglisk  Advtntuns,  published  in  1667.  One 
or  the  personages  in  the  story  h  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  SuSblk.  This 
was  already  pointed  out  by  Langbaine ;  see  also  Cooke,  Mtitioirs  ofFooU, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1  stqq. 

*  An  amateur  performance  of  Tht  Orphan  at  Boston  gave  rise  to  the 
Massachusetts  Act  prohibiting  all  stage  performances.  (See  Lecky,  Hiaioty 
of  England  in  llu  EighUttdh  Ctniury,  vol.  IL  p.  18.) 

'  I  may  iudude  in  these  Honimia's  speech  early  in  the  plaj  (act  ii.  sc.  I  : 
'  Han  therefore  was  a  Lord-like  creature  made,'  ftc.),  in  reading  which  we 
almost  seem  10  hear  the  undulations  of  voice  that  would  make  such  a  passage 
irresistible,  if  spoken  by  an  actress  suited  to  the  part. 
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effect,  and  indeed  is  30  grossly  contrived  as  to  give  offence 
to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  The  subject  proper  of  the  play 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  Don  Carlos,  furnished  by  the  Abb^ 
St.  R^al,  who  in  1674  seems  to  have  published  the  first 
literary  account  that  had  reached  the  world  at  large  of  the 
strange  conspiracy  which  in  j6i8  had,  by  the  policy 
of  the  signiory,  under  circumstances  purposely  left  in 
darkness,  menaced  the  safety  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  '.  One  of  the  speeches  in  the 
play,  that  of  the  conspirator  Renault,  who  directs  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  outbreak ',  seems  to  be  translated  verbatim 
from  the  French  historical  writer.  The  general  interest  of 
the  plot  is  considerable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  enhanced  by  the  scene  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 
Otway,  like  St.  R^al  himself,  appreciated  the  influence 
upon  the  imagination  of  their  public  of  the  associations  of 
locality,  to  which  landscape  and  tradition,  history  and  con- 
temporary gossip  were  alike  contributory.  Asm  Don  Carlos 
the  Spanish  Court,  still  supposed  by  honest  English  hearts 
to  be  capable  of  most  deeds  of  darkness  ^  had  furnished 
a  suitable  background  to  a  picture  of  intrigue  and  murder, 
so  in  Venice  Preserved  the  scene  was  appropriately  laid  in 
a  State  whose  mysteries  still  formed  part  of  its  accepted 
system  of  government,  and  occupied  the  imagination  of  many 
generations  of  visitors  to  the  beautiful  and  luxurious  city. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  much  in  Otway's  play 
(particularly  near  the  beginning)  which  at  once  reminds  the 
reader  of  Othello  ;  but  it  possesses  quite  enough  of  originality 
to  allow  us  to  pass  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  these  reminis- 
cences.    The  three  principal  dramatic  personages  in  Venice 

*  Sismondi  in  his  History  ofOu  liaKatt  Rtpublics  notes  tbe  detennination 
of  the  CouDcil  of  Ten  to  preserve  ks  loDg  as  possible  the  '  silence  of  terror.* 
— The  main  diffieul^  as  to  this  conspincy  consists  in  the  question  whether 
at  the  bottom  of  it  la;  a  deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, or  merely  the  inflated  vanity  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Venice,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bedmar.  The  Frenchman  Giacomo  Pierre  was  the  chief  ofits  numerous  a^nts, 
taken  from  a  class  of  men  of  whom  the  lagunes  and  their  hospitality  were 
prolific.    See  H.  E.  Brown,  ytma,  an  Hislorieal  Shtteh  (1893),  pp.  403,  stqq. 

■  Act  iii.  sc  a. 
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Preserved  are  drawn  with  great,  though  perhaps  not  with 
equal,  skill  imd  vigour.  The  settled  determination  of  Pierre 
contrasts  effectively  with  the  weakness  of  Jaffier,  who  after 
joining  in  the  conspiracy  is  persuaded  by  Belvidera  to  save 
the  State  by  revealing  his  knowledge  of  the  design.  He 
afterwards  seeks  to  atone  for  this  betrayal  by  sacrificing 
himself  for  his  friend  ;  and  at  last  stabs  both  himself  and 
Pierre  in  Roman  ^shion,  thus  deluding  the  scaffold  of  its 
double  prey.  To  my  mind  the  terrors  of  this  scene  are  in 
no  respect  out  of  accord  with  the  general  conception  and 
character  of  so  gloomy  a  tragedy ;  but  the  madness  of  Bel- 
videra and  the  apparition  of  the  ghosts  of  Pierre  and  Jaftier 
overburden  a  mind  already  overdone  widi  horrors.  The 
most  striking  and  characteristk:  beauty  of  Venice  Preserved, 
however,  consists  beyond  a  doubt  la  the  exquisitely 
natural  tenderness  of  the  love-scenes  between  JafBer  and 
Belvidera,  and  in  the  consummate  art  of  the  great  scene  in 
which  she  saves  her  father  and  the  State '.  This  tragedy  is, 
like  its  predecessors,  written  in  blank-verse,  with  a  slight 
intermixture  of  prose  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  comic 
vein  of  Antonio. 
T3u  Atheist  After  f/wKT^/^fW^rwrfOtway  produced  HO  further  drama, 
*■*'*'■  except  TAe  Atheist,  or  Tke  Second  Part  of  Tke  Soldier's 
^f*o''*  Fortune  (acted  1684)  *.  But  neither  pathetic  tragedies  *  nor 
coarse  comedies — though  alike  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
age, — neither  ignoble  efforts  of  political  partisanship  nor  open 
panegyric  (which  tn  his  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  Otway 

■  Act  iv.  sc  ».  DrydcD,  generous  as  usual,  aod  at  the  same  time  dis^ 
crimiitaling  in  his  praise,  singles  out  the  '  real  passion '  in  Vtnia  Ptwstrviet-, 
a*  its  chief  title  to  commendation,  '  I  will  not,'  he  sa^,  '  defend  ever7thin{:  ; 
in '  the  play ;  '  but  I  must  bear  this  testimony  ,  .  .  that  the  passions  are  truly 

touched  in  it nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.'    And  Pope 

described  Otway's  talent  of '  writing  so  movingly '  as  '  a  talent  of  uature.' 
(See  A  ParaUtl  of  Poilry  attd  Peamting,  w.s.,  pp.  395-326  and  ho<(.) 

*  It  has  tbe.coarsenessofallOtway's  comedies;  but  there  is  some  humour 
in  the  notion  of  the  ^(n^m/^uf  ID  this  play.  The 'Atheist '  himself,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  being  asked  of  what  religion  he  is.  replies  1  *  Of  the  religion  of 
the  Inner-Temple,  the  common-law  religion.'  It  is  re&eshing  to  find  him 
saluted  as  '  Iniquity,'  like  a  Vice  in  an  old  morality. 

•  The  copy-right  of  Vtmct  Pnstnud  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
a  bookseller  for  £15.  Southerne  is  said  to  have  sold  that  of  Tki  Spartan 
DatKt  for  iCiao.    '  Plays  have  their  fates.' 
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lavished  upon  the  recently  deceased  Charles  II  and  his 
successor),  could  avail  him.  Debt  and  distress  weighed 
him  down ;  and  in  the  obscure  retreat  of  an  ale-hoase  on 
Tower  Hill  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  unliappy  existence, 
which  ended  on  April  15,  1685, — it  was  said  by  his  choking 
himself  with  a  piece  of  bread  tlurt  charity  liad  enabled  him 
to  purchase '.  From  a  life  for  the  most  part  wretched  and 
throughout  ill-r^rulated  it  would  be  futile  to  look  for  perfect 
poetic  fruit.  Yet — if  his  comedies  be  left  aside — such  is  the  Progrtssiv* 
self-educating  power  of  real  genius,  even  where  its  range  is  ^^^^i, 
limited,  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  Otway's  tragic  pro-  irngic 
ductions  a  prt^ress  from  crude  b^nnii^s  to  achievements  ^**"* 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  his  most  characteristic  gifts.  His  un- 
happy passion  for  Mrs.  Barry  may  have  aided  him  tn  casting 
off  the  bombast  that  had  disfigared  his  earlier  works,  and  in 
coming  to  rely  for  his  chief  dramatic  elfects  upon  the  power 
which  was  natural  to  him,  of  appealing  directly  to  the  tender 
emotions  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  no  shame  to  him  that 
the  emotion  of  pity  long  continued  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  his  masterpie<£s  when  played  on  the  popular  st^e,  and 
that  the  same  kind  of  response  should  be  evoked  by  them 
in  the  modem  reader  who  is  willing  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  dictates  of  his  natural  feelings'.  And  at  least,  sincerely 
though  we  may  regret  his  literary  sins  as  well  as  his  moral 
errors,  we  ^all  find  something  besides  pity  to  bestow  upon 
the  poet  who  created  Montmia  and  Belvidera. 

Thomas  Southerne  *  (1660-1746)  should  not  be  passed  Thomas 
over  among  the  tragic  poets  of  this  age,  between  which  and  ^^^T^ 
the  next  he  forms  a  notable  connecting  link.     In  the  earlier  1746). 
part  of  his  career  as  a  dramatist  he  was  much  associated 

'  Tbe  ictual  circumstance*  of  his  death  are  variously  reported ;  see 
Johnson's  L^i. — He  was  said  to  have  left  behind  him  Tour  acts  of  a  tragedjr, 
with  which  an  attempt  was  made  in  1719  to  identify  a  play  called  Hct^c 
FtitHdskip,  then  for  Uie  first  time  published— an  attempt  which  so  high  a 
critical  authority  as  Hr.  Goise  considers  not  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 

*  Gay,  in  his  Triiria,c  ill.  o.  561,  commemorates  tbe  'saunfring  Prentices' 
who  'o'er  Oony  weepL'  But  such  popular  imtinctl  are  oot  invariably 
misleading. 

*  Plays  tvrHltn  by  Thomas  SoHt/unu,     Witii  an  Aettnmt  1^  tht  L^  and 
JVtitmgs  i^tht  Auiior.    3  vols.,  1774. — See  also  my  notii 
*oL  liii  of  TMt  DidioMoty  <^  NaUoxal  Biography  (1896). 
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with  Dryden,  who  wrote  the  Prolt^ues  for  his  first  and 
second  pieces  (and  the  Epilogue  for  the  first),  and  who,  be- 
sides in  1692  entrusting  to  him  the  revision  and  completion 
of  his  tragedy  of  Cleomenes^,  praised  him  as  the  Terence  of 
English  comedy.  Just  half  a  century  later, — in  lines  which 
touch  on  his  Irish  birth,  his  successful  theatrical  career,  his 
happy  disposition  and  his  simple  piety — Pope  congratulated 
the  poets'  Nestor  (as  he  had  loi^  since  been  called)  on 
'  bis  fair  account '  having 

Without  a  blot  to  eighty-one  *.' 
It  ran  yet  four  years  further ;  and,  according  to  Warton, 
Southeme  who  had  '  lived  the  longest,  died  the  richest  of 
our  poets','    Alt<^ether, — and  not  only  because  a  long  life 
ending  with  honour  is  always  agreeable  to  contemplate, — 
Southeme's  career  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  turbu- 
lent lives  of  too  many  of  our  Restoration  dramatists. 
Tkf  Loyal        Of  Southernc's  plays,  the  tragedy  of  TAe  Loyal  Brother, 
orThf'       "f  ^^  Persian  Prince,  produced  in  i68a,  and  founded  on 
^J^^""        a  novel  called  Tachmas,  Prince  of  Persia,  contains,  in  the 
<i689).        character  of  Semanthe,  some  indications  of  the  pathetic 
power   which  was   Southeme's   most   distinctive  gift  as  a 
dramatic  writer.    The  play,  as  may  have  been  guessed  from 
its  title  in  conjunction  with  its  date,  was  intended  to  compli- 
ment the  Duke  of  York,  whom  during  his  subsequent  brief 
reign  Southeme  served  in  arms  *  ;  the  villain  Ismael  is  one 
of  the  many  contemporary  dramatic  characters  supposed  to 
cover  an  attack  upon  Shaftesbury.     The  Loyal  Brother  is 
written  in  blank-verse,  but  the  rabble  of  citizens,  and  their 

'  Cr.  atilt,  p.  385. 

*  To  Thotnaa  SoHtfum,  on  ha  Birth-ikpf,  1749.     (Pope's  IVcris,  Elwin 
and  Courthop«'9  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  496.) 

'  Pope,  in  the  lines  referred  to,  speaki  of  Southerne  as — 
'  sent  from  heaven  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays.' 
Me  was  said  to  have  paid  Dryden  a  fee  of  ten,  instead  of  the  usual  five, 
guineas  for  the  Prologue  to  his  first  play,  and,  by  insisting  on  an  eztensiOD 
of  author's  rights,  to  have  made  the  sum  of  £500  out  of  his  tragedy  TiU 
Sfartatt  Dattu. 

'  He  held  an  ensigncy,  and  then  a  captain's  commission,  in  the  Princess 
Anne's  regiment  from  1665  to  1688  or  16B9, 
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wives  who  love  fireworks,  cast  ridicule  upon  themselves  in 
prose.  Four  comedies  followed,  in  whose  favour  it  is  not  Comtdits. 
possible  to  say  much,  viz.  The  Disappointment,  or  The  Mother 
in  Fashion  {1684),  founded  in  part  on  The  Curious  Im- 
pertinent'm  Don  Quixote;  Sir  Antony  Love,  or  The  Rambling 
Lady  (1691);  The  Wives'  Excuse,  or  Cuckolds  make  them- 
selves i^t^'i),  which,  though  unlike  the  much  grosser  previous 
play  a  failure  on  the  stage,  justifies  the  praise  of  Dryden  by 
its  very  amusing  depiction  of  contemporary  manners  ^ ;  and 
The  MaicTs  Last  Prayer ;  or  Any,  rather  than  Fail (i6g2)'\ 
The  last  three  of  these  comedies  are  entirely  in  prose. 

The  first  of  Southerne's  plays  which  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  revealing  the  true  nature  of  dramatic 
power  that  he  possessed,  was  The  Fatal  Marriage,  or  The 
Innocent  Adultery  (16^4).  The  pathetic  plot  of  this  play, 
which  is  founded  on  Mrs.  Behn's  novel  of  The  Nun,  or  the 
Fair  Vow-Breaker,  may  be  described  as  a  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  the  motive  familiar  to  modem  readers  from 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  a  larger  number  of  other 
narrative  or  dramatic  versions  than  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  enumerate.  After  continuing  to  command  popular  favour 
during  the  life-time  of  its  author,  this  tragedy  was  in  1 757 
revived  by  Garrick  with  great  success  ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  it  should  have  suited  the  highly-sentimental  tastes  of 
this  later  age '.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  Southerne,  and  it 
would  obscure  the  continuity  in  the  history  of  the  Englif^ 

'  See  tlie  '  music -meeting'  in  act.  i  which  begios  with  a  scene  in  'the 
outward  Ri>om  in  the  Music- meeting ;  several  Footmen  at  Hazard,  some 
ridng  from  Flay.'  This  act  forma  ■  sort  of  side-piece  to  the  last  act  of 
ShiHey's  Tki  Ball  (an/*,  p.  107). 

*  The  device  of  the  previous  plaj  is  here  repeated  in  Sir  SjrmphoDy's 
music-meeting  in  act  v,  where  practical  jokes  are  played  as  well  as  music. 
The  song  in  this  scene  ('Tetl  me  no  more  I  am  deceiv'd"),  written  by 
Congreve,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  earliest  acknowledged  production. — 
There  is  considerable  humour  in  the  twaddle  of  Lord  Halepcrt  and  of  his  aunt. 
Lady  Susan,  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  this  sarcastically  named  comcdy. 

■  Garrick  removed  as '  immoral '  the  comic  scenes,  including  the  disgracefal 
one  borrowed  from  Fletcher's  Tht  N^t-lValhtr  (atilt,  vol.  ii.  p.  740). — As 
late  as  1775 — the  date  of  the  production  of  Sheridan's  Rivals—  Thi  Imuxtnt 
AJulltry  was  a  work  which  the  Lydia  Languishes  of  the  day  borrowed  from 
the  circulating  library  at  Bath.  (Act  i.  sc.  a.)— A  long  aeries  of  revivals  of 
TJu  Falal  Marriagt,  under  the  title  of  Isabilla,  is  mentioned  by  Genest, 
dosing  with  the  year  1799. 
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sevmteenth-century  drama,  which,  however  partial  and 
imperfect,  should  not  be  overlooked,  were  we  to  ignore  the 
remnant  of  Elisabethan  intensity  noticeable  in  the  pass^e, 
where  the  thought  transiently  occurs  to  Isabella  of  murder- 
ing her  first  husband  on  his  unexpected  return,  and  in  the 
Onxmoko,    accDe  of  her  lapse  into  madness  ^  The  tragedy  of  Oroonoko, 
'soyai        ^  "^^  Royal  Slave,  likewise  founded  on  a  prose-work  of 
Slavt  Mrs.  Behn'a,  the  History  of  the  Royal  Slave,  which  in  its 

C»69o)-  (m^jj  ^2s  founded  on  historical  fact,  rivalled  its  predecessor 
in  the  endurance  of  its  popularity^,  but  can  hardly  be  rated 
at  the  same  value  as  a  dramatic  work.  Mrs.  Behn,  who 
had  a  kind  heart,  gave  proof  in  addition  of  some  praise- 
worthy freedom  of  spirit  in  commending  to  the  public  of 
her  age  the  virtues  of  a  negro  slave ;  but,  leaving  her  tale 
out  of  the  question,  we  cannot  allow  much  merit  to  the 
pl&y  (which  is  written  in  a.  mixture  of  prose  and  blank- 
verse)  except  in  the  way  of  occasional  fine  lines  and  fine 
sentiments.  But  ccmsidering  the  novelty  of  its  theme,  and  of 
its  choice  of  hero,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  popularity 
which  established  itself  as  a  tradition  ^. 
Tht  Fatt  In  his  next  two  plays,  Southeme  turned  to  tragic  themes 
Otw^"  of  a  more  generally  accepted  cast.  The  Fate  of  Cc^a,  for 
which  Dryden  within  less  than  a  month  of  his  death  com- 

'  Acta  iv  and  v. 

'  It  was  altered  in  1759  by  Hawkeaworth,  who  Tollowed  Garrick  in  doing 
Soutberoe's  reputation  a  service  by  suppressing  his  comic  scenes. 

■  See  Scott  and  Saintsbury'a  Drydtn,  vol,  xviii.  p,  179. — The  hero  of 
Hia.  Bebn's  novel  and  SouthcrDc's  tragedy,  the  noble  Oroonoko,  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  tfae  original  ancestor  of  a  loog  line  of  descendants,  with  whom 
English  fiction  both  on  and  off  the  stage  has  since  become  sufficiently 
familiarised.  He  is  a  Pagan  full  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  who,  after  being 
dragged  from  his  native  kingdom  in  Africa  into  slavery  on  a  West-Indian 
island,  is   there,  after  an   unauccessTul  attempt  at  revolt,  cruelly  put   to 


death. — The  passage, 


'Do  piff  me, 


Pi^'s  akin  to  love,' 
(act  ii.  sc  3)  has  passed  into  a  provetii.    It  is  not  very  easy  to  bear  with  the 
stageyneta  <A  aiKh  passages  as  that  in  which  the  hig^i-aoaled  negro  la  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  himself  to  he  called  Caesar.    And  near  the  end  of  the 
play  Oroonoko  soara  to  a  sentiment  of  almost  sublime  absurdity : 
'  StoM,    He  has  kill'd  the  Governor,  and  atabb'd  himself. 
OtvoM.    Tia  as  it  ^ould  be  now:   I  have  seM  bii  Ghoat 
To  be  a  Witness  to  that  Happiness 
Id  the  next  World,  which  he  denied  as  here,' 
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posed  Prolt^ue  and  Epilogue,  is  a  fine  blank-verse  tragedy, 
which  adequately  treats  an  admirably  chosen  theme — viz. 
the  self-immolation  of  the  Senators  of  Capua  before  the  sur- 
render to  Rome  of  the  rival  city  which  had  so  long  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Hannibal.     But  this  was  insufficient  for  the 
public  ;  and  the  play  was  not  successful.    It  was  followed  by  Tht  sp»r. 
Tke  Spartan  Dame 
Agis,  which  cannot  c 
This  tragedy,  which  Southeme  had  commenced  early  in  his 
career,  but  had  laid  aside  by  reason  of  the  dangerousness  of 
its  subject,  was,  flrtien  actually  published  by  him,  for  similar 
reasons  weakened  by  large  omissions.   Southerne's  last  play,  Motuy'sthi 
the  comedy  of  Monk's  tfu  Mistress,  acted  in  1726,  may  be  ^i^** 
passed  by,  although  it  possesses  some  curious  points.    Its 
plot  is  taken  from  the  Countess  Dunois'  The  Lady's  Travels 
into  Spain,  and  suits  a  novel  better  than  a  drama;   the 
scene  is  laid  in  Tangier,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  an 
English  possession  ;  and  the  characters  are  unsympathetic 
The  thin  gold  of  Southerne's  fine  talent  had  been  beaten 
out  in  the  tragedies  of  his  manhood. 

Hardly  any   other   names   of  note   remain   to   connect 
the  tragic  drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution  with 
that  of  the  '  Augustan '  age.    A  link  of  this  sort    may  Gtorgt 
however  be  found  in   GEORGE   GRANVILLE   (from    171 1)  f^]^^ 
Lord  Lansekdwnei  (1667  «>c.-i735),  the  patron  of  Pope's  domu 
early  efforts — 'Granville  the  polite,' whose  unselfish  amia-  ^™)''"' 
bility  would  entitle  him  to  be  remembered  with  equal 
propriety,  in  his  character  of  a  man  of  letters  at  all  events,  as 
Granville  the  modest.     Besides  some  harmless  love-poetry 
which  does  not  concern  us  here*,  and  two  not  inelegant 

'  Th*  Gtmmpu  Worim  in  Vtrst  ami  Prost  nfOu  Right  Hon.  Gtorgt  GranvOU, 
Lord  LatadotBtu.  3  voU.,  173& — GroDville,  who  bad  remained  in  retire- 
ment under  WiUiam  III,  held  office  under  Anne,  and  wa*  one  of  the  twelve 
Peers  created  by  Oxford  in  1711  on  a  memorable  political  occasion.  After 
the  accession  of  Gaorgic  I  he  was  confined  for  two  yean  in  the  Tower, 
and  soon  after  his  release  'rallied'  to  the  reigning  family,  who  were 
reconciled  to  him,  probably  through  the  good  offices  of  His.  Howard.  (See 
SuffiM  Ltlttn,  vol.  L  p.  aaB,  ho/i.)  He  went  abroad  again  in  17114,  and 
resided  in  France  for  ten  years.  He  took  no  part  ia  public  afiairt  Bfter  his 
return,  and  died  in  1735. 

■  In  Tlu  Briluk  EtuMmMtn  (aclULics)  'a  Captive  Lover'  invoke*  the 
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contributions  to  the  operatic  drama  S  Granville  produced, 
HUHtroie  in  1698,  a  tragedy,  Heroich  Love,  or  The  Cruel  Separation, 
f^,  to  which  Prologues  were  written  by  two  eminent  men  re- 
spectively representative  of  two  different  ages — Dryden  and 
Henry  St,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolii^broke).  This  play, 
though  written  in  blank-verse,  may  so  far  be  r^arded  as 
a  signal  example  of '  heroic '  tragedy,  that  its  whole  action 
tends  to  turn  on  the  one  passion  of  love — the  '  universal 
passion  '  truly  of  the  tragic  dramatists  of  this  period.  We 
here  find  '  True  Love,  Heroic  Love,'  defined  as  the  affection 
which  sacrifices  itself  for  its  object ;  and  the  heroine 
'  Chruseis '  is  described  as 

'the  brightest  Pattern  of  Heroic  Love 
And  perfect  Virtue,  that  the  World  e'er  knew*,' 
For  the  rest,  the  story  of  Chryseis  and  Briseis  is  treated  by 
Granville  with  a  certain  ingenuity,  and  with  a  degree  of 
sentimental   pathos  to  which   Homer  certainly   remained 
a   stranger.     But   though   this  tragedy  is   not  altc^ether 
without  merit — for  the  passion  of  Chryseis  is  touching,  even 
though  the  craft  used  by  Ulysses  in  arousing  her  jealousy 
cannot  be  described  as  profound — the  love-sick  King  Aga- 
memnon sinks  into  something  very  like  a  parody  of  passion, 
and   is  in  no  sense  what   he  calls  '  a  gainer '  by  having 
exchanged  his  Homeric  for  a  'heroic'  personality. 
Hti  As  a  writer  of  comedy,  Granville  cannot  be  said  to  shine. 

'™"™^-  His  Once  a  Lover  and  Alwaj/s  a  Le>ver{iy36),v/hich^ppe^Ts 
from  the  Preface  to  be  a  revised  version  of  a  juvenile  piece, 
TAe  Ske-Gallants  (1696),  has  some  resemblance  to  Con- 
greve  in  style,  with  touches  of  the  gaiety  as  well  as  of  the 
licence  of  the  great  master  *.  Granville  is,  however,  unequal 
to  vigorous  drawing  of  character.  The  comedy  of  The 
Jew  of  Venice,  a  version  of  The  Merchant  far  from  credit- 

ficlitioua  Dame  of  the  Udjr  to  whom  the  Author's  early  erotics  were  addressed 
by  a  song  beginning, 

'The  h^piest  Hortali  once  were  wc; 

1  lov'd  Hira,  Mira  me.' 

'  Cf,  as  to  Tht  British  Endiantm,  which  was  one  of  these,  unit,  p.  303. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Cbrusels,  act  iij.  ac.  9,  and  that  of  Ulysses,  act  v.  sc.  a. 

■  Sir  Toby  Tickle,  in  whom,  as  the  Preface  shows,  the  author  took  pride 

as  a  character  at  once  free  from  indecency  and  typical  of  the  spirit  of 

libertiiie  gaiety  that  lingers  in  an  old  man,  is  really  a  colourless  figure. 
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able  to  Granville's  literary  taste,  has  been  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  connexion  ^ 

Pope's  name,  as  in  truth  the  dominant  one  in  hb  literary 
era,  may  be  allowed  to  link  with  the  mention  of  one  of  his 
early  patrons  those  of  two  writers  with  whom,  in  different 
ways,  he  was  constantly  at  war.  This  war  was  one  of  brave 
and  bitter  words^of  which,  so  far  as  the  attention  of  pos- 
terity is  concerned,  Pope's  incomparable  neatness  of  satirical 
invective  usually  secured  to  him  the  last.  But  of  the  two 
writers  in  question,  one  enjoyed  a  measure  of  contempo- 
rary consideration  which  goes  very  far  towards  accounting 
for  Pope's  anxiety  to  anticipate  any  comparison  between 
their  respective  attempts  in  the  same  branch  of  literary  com- 
position*; while  to  the  diligence  and  candour  of  the  other  it 
is  possible  to  render  justice,  notwithstanding  the  vengeance 
which  he  brought  down  upon  himself  by  falHi^  foul  in 
succession  of  the  foremost  wits  of  a  brilliant,  but  signally 
quarrelsome,  literary  ^e. 

Ambrose  Philips  (1675^.-1740),  although  he  published  Ambnat 
three  tragedies  ^,  is  as  a  dramatist  remembered  by  one  of  these  f'f''" 
only,  or  rather  perhaps  on  account  of  the  celebrity  acquired  1740). 
by  the  Epilogue  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  master-spirit  of 
the  little  literary  senate  in  which  Philips  had  enrolled  him- 
self.  TTic  characteristically  sentimental  title  of  Tke  Distrest 
Mother  (acted  in  1711)  was  not  intended  to  conceal  the  iact 
that  this  tragedy  was  a   version   of  the  Andromaque  of 
Racine  ;  but  the  efforts  of  Steele  and  Addison  to  buoy  up 
its  theatrical  success  have   succeeded  in  security  to  it  a 

'  See  aritr,  vol.  i.  p.  514,— The  tragedies  of  ■nother  of  Pope's  patrons,  as 
conspicuous  for  vanily  ss  Granville  is  tat  modesty — viz,  Joba  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire — which  likewise  consisted  in  adaptations  of  Shskspere 
for  the  worse,  and  ate  noticed  aa  such,  (t.  p.  515 — &11  in  date  a  little  outside 
the  range  of  the  present  work. 

'  Pope's  ironical  comparison  between  the  Paslorala  of  Ambrose  Philips 
and  his  own  may  not  uachaHtably  be  held  to  have  been  suggested  by  an 
apprehension  that  the  worid  might  be  disposed  to  compare  the  two  effort* 
seriously. 

'  The  titles  of  his  remaining  tragedies  were  T/u  Briton  and  Himffny 
DkIh  tf  GUmtuUr.  The  Thrm  TragiAa  were  jointly  printed  under  this 
designation  vet  17S5. 
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place  among  the  remembered  productions  of  our  dramatic 
literature '. 

John  The  rcdoubt^le  John  Dennis^  (1657-1733),  who  as 

("657-         *  Hterary  critic  by  no  means  deserves  the  contempt  heaped 
1733)-  on  him  by  Pope,  likewise  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  works 

more  or  less  original,  to  help  to  arrest  that  'declension  of 
Poetry '  which  he  deplored  as  the  antecedent  of  the  down- 
fall of  ' Liberty  of  Empire ^'  Among  these,  his  dramatic 
efforts  alone  call  for  notice  here.  Beginning  with  a  comedy 
judiciously  mingling  patriotism  and  party-spirit,^  Plot  and 
No  Plot,  or  Jacobite  Credulity  (1697),  which  met  with  little 
success*,  he  produced  (in  1699)  ^in'^ido  and  Armida,  a 
tragedy  from  Tasso,  and  in  1700,  Ipkigenia,  founded  on 
Euripides,  which  proved  alike  unfortunate ;  although  the 
Prolcgue  to  the  latter  introduced  the  Genius  of  England, 
with  a  patriotic  protest  against  the  sway  of  Opera.  Dennis 
has  met  with  so  hard  a  measure  of  judgment,  that  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  his  Ipkigenia  is  free  from  absurdity, 
although  its  picture  of  the  madness  of  Orestes  is  quite 
inadequate.  In  1704  followed  the  tragedy  of  Liberty 
Asserted,  which  was  successful,  doubtless  by  dint  of  its 
direct  appeal  to  national  animosity  and  pride,  the  subject 

'  See  Tilt  Sptdaior,  No.  390,  for  a  notice  of  the  pUy  by  Steele  {who  had 
written  the  Prologue  to  it),  supposed  to  be  due  to  '  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb's '  having  taken  Mr.  Spectator  to  >  reading  of  it ;  and  cC  N09,  333 
Mff.  for  the  ingeniously  coulrived  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Epilogue  to  the  tragedy,  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy  thought  so  incon- 
gruous— as  well  he  might,  with  regard  in  particular  to  the  lines  telling  how 
Hector— 

'  did  commodiously  on  his  wedding-day ; 
While  I,  bis  relict,  made  at  one  bold  fling 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  King,' 
This  Epilogue,  attributed  to  Budgell,  was,  as  already  Dr.  Johnson  revealed, 
really  written  by  Addison. — Tht  Distn^td  lioilitT  is  reprinted  in  voL  i  of 
Tlu  Modan  BrUish  Drama. 

■  Thi  Stltcl  JVorbi  of  John  DtHmt,  a  vols.,  171B.  Talfourd'a  aTtide  on 
Jo/iH  D*tmu/s  Works  in  Tht  Jitirosprelivt  Rnitai,  voL  i.  part  ii,  confloe* 
itself  to  a  notice  of  bis  labours  as  a  critic,  and  of  bis  alteration  of  Cotiolamu. 
Cf.  tmU,  vol  i.  p.  534,  concerning  Dennis'  views  of  Shalcspere. 

'  See  his  Esaay  on  thi  Optra,  cited  aKlt,  p.  gai,  ttali  3. 

<  Bull  aenior  and  Bull  junior  (lu«  son.  Just  arrived  from  France)  are  tbe 
chief  characters  in  this  play. 
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beii^  the  war  of  the  French  and  the  HurcMis  gainst  th« 
Iroquois  assisted  by  the  English.  After  adapting  TA^ 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Coriolamts  without  advan- 
tage to  anybody  or  anythii^  concerned  in  either  process, 
and  adding  to  these  at  least  one  'original'  failure  in 
Gibraltar,  or  The  Spanish  Adventure  (1705),  he  broi^fat 
out   in   1709   his   last  drama,  the  tragedy  of  Appius  and  HUAMua 

Virginia.     It  failed  like  so  many  other  of  his  plays,  but  it  tj,^  "' 
remains  unforgotten,  owing  to  a  satirical  allusion  by  Pope,  11709)- 
which  was  the   beginiung  of  many  troubles, — and  to  an 
anecdote  connected  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  play,  which 
has  given   rise  to   the  now   proveihial  phrase  of  'stolen 
thunder  ^.'     Dennis    not    inaptly    described    Appius    and 

Virginia  by  two  epithets  applicable  to  himself,  when  he 
called  it '  this  rou^  manly  play.' 

A  few  other  names  may  be  mentioned  ofauthorsofthisage  OthtringU 
who  wrote  tragedies  of  one  or  other  of  the  types  of  which  the       "•"'"'*■ 
more  conspicuous  examples  have  been  previously  discussed. 
We  do  not  know  to  which  of  these  types,  if  to  any,  belonged  John 
the  plays  composed  by  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706),  which  ^^^ 
he  read  to  Pepys,  but  of  which  no  traces  remain  '■     Among  'to*)- 
the  adapters  of  Shaksperean  tragedies  were  Nahum  Tate  Nakum 
(1652-1715),  who  after   continuing   Dryden's  great  satire  1715)!  **" 
against  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  the  adversary  of  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  became  the  poet-laureate  of 
William  and  Mary.     Tate,  who  is  more  generally  remem- 
bered in  association  with  Brady  as  the  reviser  of  the  poets 
Stemhold    and    Hopkins,    boTore   adapting  Richard  III 

'  See  £sMy  or  Cr&itiatH,  v.  584.  Tbe  aoecdote  of  DeDnia'  indigiuDt 
exclamation  on  finding  Uie  new  kind  of  tliunder  Invented  b}r  himself,  wMch 
had  been  set  free  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  Appaa  <utd  Virgima,  employed  in 
MatbM,  is  told  by  Dibdin,  vol.  iv.  p.  397,  and  elseviiere.  Though  it  nay 
contain  ^>ocryptisl  elements,  the  story,  like  the  thunder,  is  too  good  to  be 
loat. — Virginias  in  this  play  Mems  to  have  been  Betterton's  last  original  part. 
Dennis  is  the  'Sir  Tremendous'  of  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gist's  wretched 
farce  Thru  Hours  afttr  Marriagi  (1717)— which  gave  rise  to  Pope's  qu«n«l 
with  CoUey  Cibber,  and  was  the  final  cause  of  the  subatitation  of  the  latter 
for  Theobald  as  the  hero  of  Tht  Dundad.  See  Gibber's  Apoiogy^—BeKita 
the  plays  mentioned,  Dennis  produced  a  masque,  OrpllaamdEt^ndkt^t^ogi), 

'  Sec  Pepyn'  Diary,  November  j,  1665.  Pepys  thou^t  the  playi  '  very 
good,'  but  not  so  excellent  as  their  author  seemed  to  '  conceit  tfaem  to  be.' 
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(1681),  Coriolanus  (1682),  and  King  Lear  (1^87),  as  well  as 

Fletcher's  Island  Princess  (1687)  and  Webster's  White  Devil 

under   the   title  of  Injur'd  Love,  or   The  Cruel  Husband 

(1707)1  ^1*^   laying  hands  upon  the  works  of  other  earlier 

dramatists  of  great  or  of  mediocre  repute  S  produced  in  his 

earlier  days  a  tragedy — which  is  also  called  an   opera — 

called   Brutus  of  Alba  (1678)   inspired  by  Vei^il,  and  a 

second,  Tht  Loyal  Generid\\t%o),  of  which  the  originality  has 

ckmtta       not  been  disproved*.    Charles  Gildon  {1665-1734),  one 

(i66s^         of  the   Whig   hacks  who  were  the   favourite   objects  of 

1)34).  Pope's  venomous  invective,  besides  re-casting  Measure  for 

Measure^,  produced  among  writings  of  almost  every  sort 

a  sheaf  of  tragedies,  partly  founded  on  the  efforts  of  previous 

John  Old-    writers,  from  Euripides  to  Lee  *.    A  Whig  author  of  more 

f^^         substantial  equipment,  but  who  was  aspersed  with  the  same 

174a).         contempt  from  the  same  source,  John  Oldmixon  {1673- 

1742},  before  he  b^an  his  laborious  career  as  a  historical 

and   political    writer,   essayed   the  paths   of   the    drama, 

and,  in  addition  to  some  attempts  at  pastoral  and  opera, 

produced  a  tragedy,  called  The  Governor  of  Cyprus  (1703), 

which  (though  it  introduces  a  Moor)  has  no  concern  with 

Othello,  and  is  founded  on  a  contemporary  novel ". 

.M«  The  most  famous  of  all  the  prose  romances  of  this  period 

of  Western  literature  supplied  its  theme,  and  lent  its  title, 
to  the  last  of  the  series  of  tragedies  perpetrated  by  John 
Banks*.     His  earlier  dramatic  efforts,  with  the  exception 

'  upon  Chapman  and  Jonson  in  his  Cuckold's  Havtn,  or  Au  AUUrmait  no 
CoMJuror  (1685)  and  Cokiyoe  in  hb  A  Dukt  and  no  Dukt  (1665). 

'  Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  383,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  plot  was  borrowed 
from  some  romance,  inasmuch  as  '  we  seldom  or  never  meet  with  a  King 
of  Greece'  (a  character  in  this  play)  'except  in  a  romance,  or  on  the  stage.' 

'  Cf.  ant*,  voL  L  p.  514 ;  cf.  ib.,  p.  504. 

'  Gildon  is  more  generally  remembered  for  what  he  said  of  others,  than 
for  what  he  copied  from  them.  His  Ntai  Rthiarsai,  or  Baya  tht  yimnga- 
(1714),  directed  agunst  the  plays  o!  Rowe,  also  fell  foul  of  Pope.  In  1699 
Gildon  put  forth  an  enlarged  edition  of  Langbaine'sv^ecDHitt  t^tht  Dramatick 
Potts,  as  to  which  cf.  anii,  p.  3S9,  noU  4. 

*  Thi  GovtrnoHr  of  Cyprus,  or  Tht  Loms  0/  Viroiio  and  DoroAta.  See 
Genest,  vol.  I.  p.  a8o. 

*  See  a  short  notice  of  him  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  vol.  iii  of  Tht  DictioHary  of 
NtUional  Biography  (1685).  Of  Cyna  Iht  Gnat  I  speak  from  personal 
acquaintance. 
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oi  The  Unkapfiy  Favota^te {l6&i), -wittdi  treated  the  story  of 
Essex,  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  although  aspiring 
high  in  the  choice  of  their  themes  ^ ;  but  his  Virtue  Betrayed 
(1692),  on  the  story  of  Anne  Bullen,  long  kept  the  st^e. 
The  last  of  his  plays  was  Cyrus  the  Great,  or  The  Tragedy  His  Cyna 
of  Love  (1696),  on  a  perusal  of  which  I  am  obliged  to  base  u^^ 
my  opinion  of  his  dramatic  powers.  I  see  no  reason  for 
differing  from  the  judgment  of  the  actors,  who  are  said  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  refused  to  perform  the  play.  In 
Banks'  blood-and-thunder  version  of  a  portion  of  the  gentle 
French  author's  romance  no  trace  of  refinement  remains ; 
and  this  '  Tragedy  of  Love  '  (as  it  calls  itself  at  the  close), 
with  its  ranting  and  raving  declamation,  its  ghosts  and  its 
charnel-house  ending ',  severely  appeals,  like  all  such  con- 
coctions, to  the  sensations  of  the  moment. 

Another  dramatist  whose  career — not  perhaps  altc^ether  Eda^rd 
unfortunately  for  him— was  covered  by  that  of  Dryden,  was  ^^°^^^ 
Edward  Ravenscroft  {d.  169a).  Although  he  adven- 
tured, and  as  he  opined  with  notable  effect,  an  adaptation  of 
Titus  Andronicus',  Ravenscroft's  activity  chiefly  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  comic  drama  *.  But,  besides  a  tragi-comedy 
on  the  perennial  theme  of  JCiitg  Edgar  and  Alfreda  (1677), 
he  likewise  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  a  tragedy 
entitled  The  Italian  Husband  {161)'^  ;  printed  1698).  He 
thought  it  a  rather  notable  achievement  to  have  constructed 
this  play  in  three  acts  ;  but  they  suffice  for  the  working  out  of 
its  simple  plot  of  adultery  and  revei^  ^.     In  point  of  fact, 

>  Tht  Rival  Kings,  m  emuklioa  of  Let's  Thr  Rival  Qurtns ;  7Ju  DtsfruMm 
tf  Tnyi  Tht  Itmoctnl  Usurptr  fLady  J«ne  Grey),  which  waa  (perhaps 
excusably)  not  allowed  lo  be  perfoimed  ;  Tht  Istand  QHtna  reprodaced  as 
Tht  AUnon  Qtutta. 

*  '  Cyrus  taking  Abnidatas'  hand,  offering  to  put  it  to  hia  mouth,  it  comes 
from  the  Body;  Ponthea  places  it  back  again,'  and  explaining  how  much 
trouble  it  had  taken  her  to  compose  her  Lord  out  of  the  remains  scattered 
about  the  battlefields,  asks  to  be  allowed  [o  die  in  peace  by  his  side. 

*  Cf.  anU,  vol.  ii  p.  5B. 

*  See  below ;  and  cf.  my  brief  notice  of  Ravenscroft  in  vol.  zlvii  of  Tkt 
Dit^Mory  ofNaikmal  Siograpky  (i8g6).  DrTden's  quarrel  with  Ravenscroft 
ha*  inevitably  served  to  keep  the  name  of  the  latter  alive,  and  has  perhaps 
directed  an  excess  of  attention  to  his  plagiarisms. 

*  It  ii  stated  to  be  taken  from  a  horrible  tale  in  a  coUection  by  Thomaa 
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it  illustrates  a  not  very  uncommon  experience, — viz.  that  of 
a  pUy,  theatrically  cflective,  which  reveals  no  trace  of  an 
attempt  at  characterisation,  and  no  thought  of  style.  Far 
different  is  the  case  of  two  tragic  poets,  whose  literary 
history  extends  into  a  period  beyond  my  Umits,  but  neither 
of  whom  I  should  like  to  leave  unmentioned-  John 
John  Hughes  (1677-1720),  who  assisted  AddisMi  in  his  Caio, 

(,^^  wrote  no  tragedy  of  his  own  before  the  death  of  Queen 
"lao)-  Anne,  except  a  juvenile  work  that  has  never  been  published  * ; 
and  his  only  other  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  stage 
was  the  opera  Calypso  and  Telemachus  (1712)-  But  the 
fine  quality  of  his  powers  as  a  tragic  dramatist  was  not  long 
afterwards — in  1700 — attested  by  his  justly-celebrated 
play  of  The  Siege  of  Damascus,  for  the  plot  of  which  he 
was  unmistakeably, indebted  to  D'Avenant's  The  Siege*. 
AaroHHiii  Aaron  Hill  (1685-1750),  although  an  author  of  very 
i7so)~  eccentric  genius,  whose  pen  was  said  to  have  treated  every 
subject  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  (both 
inclusive),  had  in  him  a  nobility  of  soul  which  shut  out  any- 
thing impure  or  mean  from  his  literary  efforts  \  The  earliest 
only  of  his  many  tragedies: — Elfrid,  or  The  Fair  Inconstant 
— &lls  within  the  scope  of  thb  book  ;  like  Qavigo  and  La 
Dame  aax  Camellias,  it  was  averred  by  the  author  to  have 
been  written  within  a  week ;  perhaps  the  familiarity  of  the 
subject  added  wings  to  an  inbc»ii  audacity  *. 

Wright  or  Peterhouse,  called  Tht  Glory  c^  God's  Revmgt  against  Murthtr 
and  AdiiUfy  {16B5).  The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  act  ii  of  Ravens- 
croff  a  tragedy  beus  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Gunous  scene  (act  v.  ac.  i) 
in  Rowe's  T/i*  Fair  Pttt^iiil._  The  dtnoiumtnl  is  imagined  with  a  strong 
sense  of  realistic  effect. 

'  AmalasoHt,  QufK  ofifu  Goiks. 

'  Cf.  tmit,  p.  399.  Swift  and  Pope  indulged  in  aneers  at  Hughes,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  have  incurred  considerable  hazard  by  remaining  so 
respectable  a  Whig ;  but,  whatever  the  wits  might  say,  he  had  elevation  of 
style. 

'  Aaron  Hill's  life  is  fu!l  of  interest,  and  in  many  ways  typifies  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  poem  on  Th*  Art  of 
Acting  appeared  in  1 746,  and  the  substance  of  it  was  afterwards  elaborated 
by  the  author  in  a  prose  Emay.  His  connexion  with  the  theatre  and 
thcalrical  management,  however,  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  part  of  his 
career ;  in  the  course  of  this  period  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  Riitaido,  the 
first  opera  composed  by  Handel  in  England  (1716). 

*  For  an  account  of  this  play  see  Genest,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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1  add  a  mention  of  some  further  names  of  writers  by  whom  othtr 
tragedies  were  produced  in  this  period.  William  Mount-  ^^ 
FORT  {d.  169a)  was  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  tragic  death 
is  justly  remembered  as  casting  a  glaring  light  on  the  un- 
happy connexion  between  the  stage  and  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  age.  The  most  interestii^;  of  his  dramatic  efforts, 
however,  stands  apart:  from  my  theme,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  by  himself  likely  to  secure  to  him  remem- 
brance in  literary  history '.  PETER  Anthony  Motteux 
{1660-1718),  whose  active  career  in  his  adopted  country  as 
a  man  of  letters*  and  playwright  came  to  a  malign  end, 
wrote  among  many  plays  of  more  or  less  mixed  species 
a  tr^edy,  Beauty  in  Distress  (1698).  WILLIAM  JOYNER 
{1620-1706),  who  as  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
accompanied  Lord  Glamor^n  on  his  critical  mis»on  to  Ire- 
land, was  the  author  of  The  Roman  Empress,  a  play  acted 
with  applause  in  1671  and  supposed  by  Langbaine  to  have 
been  intended  to  treat,  under  charged  names,  the  story  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  his  wife  and  his  son.  Dryden  wrote 
the  Prolc^e,  and  Tate  the  Epilogue,  to  The  Mistakes,  or  The 
False  Report  (1691)  by  JOSEPH  Harris,  an  actor-dramatist 
upon  whom  this  tragedy  was  rumoured  to  have  been  wrongly 
fathered,  but  who  also  produced  other  plays.  Thomas 
Scott's  Tke  Unhc^py  Kindness,  or  A  Fruitless  Revenge 
(1697),  was  an  alteration  of  Fletcher's  A  Wife  for  a 
Month.  Charles  Hopkins'  three  tragedies,  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epious  {1695),  to  which  Congreve  wrote  a  Prologue, 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  Britain  (1697),  and  Friendship  Improved, 
or  The  Female  Warrior  {1697),  were  so  far  as  is  known 
original  works  of  an  author  the  promise  of  whose  powers 
was  early  wasted  *.     And,  to  end  a  very  miscellaneous  list, 

>  Some  years  bcTore  his  deith  Hountfort  brought  out  at  Dorset  Garden 
a  farce  called  Tht  Lift  and  Dialh  i^Dtteior  Fauatus  (printed  in  1697),  a 
curious  farrago  of  Hartowe  and  bwtequinade,  which  must,  however,  have 
materially  helped  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  a  poetic  theme  of 
inexhaustible  capabilities.  See  O.  Francke's  edition  (Heilbronn,  iS8fi),  with 
its  very  instructive  Introduction. 

*  His  translation  of  Doh  Qmxott  long  held  its  own. 

'  See  Scott  and  Saintsbuiys  Drydtn,  voL  zviii.  p.  161.  Hopkins  was 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  and  served  in   Kinf;  William's  Irish 
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it  maybe  noticed  that  among  the  female  authors  who  in  this 
age  obtained  a  literary  reputation  several  were  active  as 
tragic  dramatists.  The  list  includes  Mrs.  Afhra  Behn,  to 
whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  below,  and  Mrs.  Manley 
{d.  1724),  the  great  society  novelist  of  an  age  to  which  she 
should  not  be  too  severely  condemned  for  having  held  up 
a  mirror.  Of  her  cleverness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if 
she  had  little  consideration  for  the  good  fame  c^  others,  she 
had  at  least  the  courage  of  her  intentions,  and  held  her  own 
not  only  by  the  fear  she  inspired.  She  wrote  in  this  period 
two  tr^;edies  and  one  comedy;  the  former  consisting  of 
The  Reyal  Mischief  (1696)  and  Almyna,  or  The  Arabian 
Vow  (1707)'.  Mrs.  Fix  (1660-^1720  c),  by  birth  Mary 
Griffith,  came  before  the  world  as  a  tragic  dramatist  in  the 
same  year — 1696 — as  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Manley,  with 
the  tragedy  of  f^ahim,  the  Thirteenth  Emperor  of  the 
Turks*;  in  1698  followed  Queen  Catharine,  and  in  1701 
The  Double  Distress.  She  was  much  associated  with  another 
female  authoress  of  more  attractive  personality,  to  whom  as 
to  herself  Congreve  extended  his  goodwill.  The  tragedies 
of  Catharine  Cockburn  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Trotter  (1679-1749)  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  her 
literary  life ;  the  latter,  together  with  the  history  of  her 
philosophic  doubts,  is  exempt  from  notice  here.  Her 
Agnes  de  Castro  appeared  in  1695 ;  her  Fatal  Friendship 
1698;  and  her  Revolutions  of  Sweden,  in  which  she 
said  to  have  been  indebted  to  Congreve's  advice, 
in   1706*. 

I  have  thot^ht  it  permissible  to  reserve,  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  necessarily  incomplete  outline  of  the  history  of 
English  tragedy  in  the  period  reviewed  in  the  present 
chapter,  two  names  of  eminence — the  one  in  our  dramatic 
literature,  the  other  in  our  national  literature  at  large. 

'  Lucius,  thi  first  Christian  King  ofBritaiii,  followed  in  1730.  All  tfaeae 
plays  are  in  the  Dyce  Library. 

*  '  When  it  was  too  !ate,'  says  Hr.  Gosae, '  she  discovered  that  she  should 
have  written  "Ibrahim  the  Twelfth".' 

*  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  myself  with  any  of  her  plays 
except  her  comedy  of  Lov4  at  a  Lass,  or  Most  Votis  Carry  II  (1701),  which 
impresses  me  fkvoutmbly  by  an  unBctificial  sprigfatlitiesi  (if  such  a  combinatMn 
be  thought  possible)  of  tone. 
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Nicholas  Rowe  (i674-i7i8)>  deserves  to  be  remem-  NkMas 
bared  as  a  tragic  dramatist  on  grounds  more  solid  than  (i^_ 
those  which  entitle  him  to  an  '  esteem '  such  as  too  many  of  1718). 
his  contemporaries  have  failed  to  secure.  The  success  of 
his  literary  career,  which  may  be  held  to  have  culminated  in 
his  appointment  (just  after  the  close  of  our  period)  to  the 
Poet-Laureateship,  was  due  in  part  to  his  personal  presence, 
breedii^,  and  training, — in  part  to  his  assiduous  service  in 
the  interest  of  the  dominant  political  party  to  which  he 
remained  consistently  attached, — and  very  lai^ely  to  the 
versatUity  of  his  talents  and  to  the  modesty  with  which  he 
bore  the  successes  of  a  singularly  prosperous  career.  He 
lived  in  one  of  those  literary  periods  where  a  lively 
interest  in  foreign  works  of  note  goes  far  towards  conferring 
distinction  at  home  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  a  translator,  that  his 
Lucan  might  almost  be  described  as  the  most  popular  of 
bis  works.  But  posterity  holds  in  most  kindly  remembrance 
his  unselfish  interest  in  the  greatest  of  our  national  ix)ets, 
and  the  stimulating  influence  exerted  by  his  labour  of  love 
upon  the  subsequent  pr<^ess  of  the  study  of  Shakspere's 
life  and  works  ^.  Rowe's  general  characteristics  as  a  man  of 
letters  reflect  themselves  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  his 
tragic  dramas,  which  in  a  single  respect  only — but  that 
a  very  important  one — surpass  the  endeavours  of  the 
foremost  among  his  predecessors '.  In  dramatic  power,  as  His 
exhibiting  itself  in  characterisation,  he  cannot  be  said  to  "^^^^gic 
have  excelled.  Of  a  genuinely  poetic  touch  he  shows  few  dnanatKi. 
signs.  His  plays  are  stiU  occupied  almost  entirely  with 
themes  of '  heroic  love ' ;  on  this  pivot  everything  is  made  to 
turn,  whatever  other  passions  may  be  nominally  brought 
into  play.  In  the  invention  of  situations  exciting  terror  or 
pity  Rowe  is  fertile  and  skilful ;  he  is  fond  of  night-scenes, 
and  of  all  the  outward  machinery  of  awe  and  gloom.  But 
he   rarely  exhibits  any   natural   force   even    in   his   most 

■   TlitWoHao/NiAi>la3Roui,Eaq.,z^'^    (Third  Edition,  1733.} 

•  Cf.  anti,  voL  i,  p.  536. 

'  Rowe's  sotituy  comedy,  Tht  Biltr  (1704),  is  quite  worthless.     Its  scene 
is  laid  among  the  '  humoure'  of  Croydon  fait;  its  chief  chuictera  consist  of 
caricMUTCS  of  u  East  India  merchant,  an  old  widow  in  search  of  a  new 
husband,  and  a  '  biter,'  or  amateur  of  jokes,  practical  and  other. 
VOL.  IIL  F  f 
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elective  passages,  and  is  wanting  in  impetus  or  in  aspirii^ 
ardour,  where  some  exceptional  movement  of  the  kind 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  his  theme.  His  most  distinctive 
and  most  praiseworthy  feature  lies  in  the  greater  degree  of 
refinement  to  which  in  expression  if  not  in  sentiment  he  has 
attained.  Rowe  is  indeed  far  from  being  an  English  Racine ; 
his  style  is  too  tame  to  rise  to  the  dignified  beauty  and 
exquisite  grace  proper  to  the  great  French  tragedian ;  but 
he  is  at  least  subject  to  none  of  those  grosser  influences 
which  depressed  the  higher  impulses  of  so  many  dramatists 
whose  creative  genius  was  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

These  characteristics  will  be  found  to  recur  with  little 
variation  in  Rowe's  five  earlier  tragedies,  which,  like  their 
two  successors,  are  written  in  blank-verse,  though  'the 
ends  of  acts' — and  occasionally  of  scenes  or  speeches — 'still 
jingle  into  rhyme '.'  They  may  therefore  for  the  most  part 
be  rapidly  enumerated-  In  Tke  AmHttotts  Sup-Mother 
(I'J'Xi)  we  are  introduced  to  one  of  those  Oriental  palace- 
intrigues  of  which  heroic  tragedy  was  so  fond.  A  plot 
against  the  elder  brother's  right  to  the  throne  is  formed 
by  the  mother  of  the  younger — Artemisa — whose  politic 
practices  bring  about  a  large  number  of  deaths,  although 
she  herself  is  left  alive  at  the  close.  The  story  of  this  play  is 
as  good  of  its  kind  as  anything  to  be  found  in  Rowe  ;  and 
in  the  self-sacrificing  death  of  Cleone  there  is  a  touch  of 
T»m*rlant  pathos'.  Tamer/ane  (ijoa),  the  play  upon  which  its  author 
(»7oa)-  is  said  to  have  '  valued  himself  most,'  chiefly  interests  us  as 
treating  one  of  the  most  famous  themes  of  the  Elisabethan 
drama.  But  most  assuredly  this  Tamerlane  would  have 
caused  supreme  astonishment  to  Marlowe,  In  the  place 
of  the  truculent  hero  of  the  old  tragedy,  with  his  '  high  as- 
tounding terms,'  we  are  here  met  by  a  calm,  tolerant,  nay 
philosophic  prince,  who  discusses  the  common  merits  of 
varying  forms  of  religion  in  a  tone  resembling  that  of 
Nathan  the  Wise,  and  whom  the  severest  of  personal  trials 
hardly  suffice  to  move  from  his  temperate  calm.  Rowe,  as 
he  informs  us,  designed  in  this  piece  to  draw  two  parallels 
^one  between  Tamerlane  and  William  the  Deliverer,  the 


Na  Th, 

Strp- 
Mothir 

(1700).     . 


'  Prologue  to  Ja>u  Short. 


'  Act  iv.  Be.  3. 
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other  between  Bajazet  and  Lewis  XIV.  As  to  Bajazet, 
inasmuch  as  he  remains  a  prisoner  all  throi^h  the  play  and 
as  under  the  circumstances  of  his  position  he  behaves  like 
a  madman,  he  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  a  parallel  to  any- 
body but  himself^ ;  as  to  Tamerlane,  Gibbon's  sneer  disposes 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  comparison*.  The  plot  is 
altogether  without  dramatic  probability;  everything  as 
usual  resolves  itself  into  a  love-story  ;  but  even  here  the  poet 
fails  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  situations ;  his  efforts 
indeed  are  perceptible,  but  to  borrow  a  phrase  which  he 
appears  to  affect, '  it  wo'  not  be.'  The  next  among  Rowe's 
tragedies  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  their  number'. 
But  in  my  opinion  The  Fair  Penittnt  (1703),  while  sharing  "ntFait 
the  general  features  that  are  so  attractive  in  the  works  of  (1703). 
Rowe,  is  not  indebted  for  its  extraordinary  success  to  any 
special  merit.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  success  was  not 
unconnected  with  the  ghastly  device  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
last  act,  where  the  unhappy  heroine  is  discovered  '  in  a  room 
hung  with  Black;  on  one  side  Lothario'  (her  seducer)'s 
'  Body  on  a  Bier*  ;  on  the  other,  a  Table,  with  a  Skull  and 
other  Bones,  a  Book  and  a  Lamp  on  it.'  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  this  play,  the  idea  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  Massinger  and  Field's  The  Fatal  Dowry ',  shows  any 
sustained  endeavour  to  trace  the  purifying  power  of  peni- 
tence, or  to  rival  the  tender  pathos  of  such  an  Elisabethan 
tragedy  as  Heywood's  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 
Until  she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  her  doom,  the  unhappy 
Calista  fails  to  excite  our  sympathy ',  although '  the  false 

'  Fielding:  in  ■  note  to  bis  Tom  7%Hnifr(>ct  ii.  sc.  I^  very  cleverly  contrives 
at  once  to  tnit  Rowe  with  Ibe  bombast  of  bis  Bqaict,  and  to  complinient 
bim  on  tbe  genera]  (comparative)  moderation  of  bis  tragic  diction, 

'  '  Except  in  Howe's  fifth  of  November  play '  {Tamtrlam  was  for  more 
than  a  century  annually  perfonned  on  this  twofold  Protestant  annivenai;) 
'  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderation.'  {Diclitu  and 
Fall,  ch.  Ixv,  HoU.) 

'  GenestenumeratesalongseriesofrevinJson  the  London  stage,  continu- 
ing till  near  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  The  play  was  repeatedly 
translated  into  French  ;  and  in  1780  Goethe  and  Corona  Schroeter  acted  in 
Seckendorff'a  Kallislo,  founded  on  a  German  adaptation  of  Rowe's  tragedy. 
(DDntzer's  Lift  of  Goelkt,  English  Tnuslaiion,  vol.  L  pp.  385  nott,  and  390.) 

*  '  Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario  I '  '  Anlt,  p.  39. 

*  How  poor  is  the  soliloquy  (act  iii.  sc.  1),  where  instead  of  awakening 
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ljotha.no'  may  excite  our  loathing.  Nor  is  the  plot 
managed  with  any  great  expenditure  of  skill.  Its  cardinal 
points  are  the  dropping  of  a  letter  and  an  overhearing  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  attraction  may  have  been  found  in 
the  novelty  of  a  purely  domestic  theme,  and  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  action  upon  a  very  small  number  of  persons — 
ulytMs  less  even  than  that  which  is  usual  in  Rowe's  plays.  Ulysses 
(1705)-  (1705)  may  be  coupled  with  Granville's  Heroic  Love^  as 
a '  heroic '  version  of  Homer.  The  plot  pursues  its  path 
with  a  sort  of  relentless  Ic^c  ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  follow 
the  solution  of  the  complex  problem  with  decent  vigilance. 
Eurymachus  King  of  Samos  loves  Penelope ;  Telemachus 
secretly  marries  Semanthe,  a  daughter  of  Eurymachus ;  on 
his  father  discovering  himself,  Telemachus  kills  Euryma- 
chus ;  the  Samians  and  Ithacans  rise  against  Ulysses ;  and 
Semanthe,  by  falsely  accusing  another  of  Penelope's  suitors 
(Antinous)  of  her  father's  death,  saves  Ulysses  and  Tele- 
machus from  the  wrath  of  their  adversaries.  Neither  Ulysses 
himself,  nor  any  of  the  other  characters,  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  interesting  ;  so  that  we  have  no  recognition  to  spare 
for  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  has  foisted  a  common- 
place intrigue  into  the  broad  course  of  the  loved  Homeric 
epos  *.  Even  so,  however,  the  familiar  names  lend  a  certain 
Tilt  Royal  degree  of  interest  to  this  production,  as  compared  with  The 
^■^^  Royal  Convert  (1707),  where  we  have  to  make  shift  with 
Hengist  the  son  of  Hengist,  his  brother  Aribert  \  the 
Christian  maiden  Ethetinda,  the  jealous  Rodogune,  and 
other  Early  English  unrealities.  The  story  is  again  one  of 
fraternal  rivalry  in  love ;  Hengist  being  enamoured  of  his 

SfmpRlb}'  by  dwelling;  on  her  own  m[seiy,  she  enlera  into  a  general 
expoiitioii  of  women's  wrongs.  In  act  iv.  sc  i,  where  the  fatal  discovery 
finally  talies  place,  Coliita's  outburst  of  anguisb  can  End  vent  only  in  five 


11707). 


'  Distraction  1  Furyl  Sorrow  1  Shame  I  and  Death  I' 
>  Atiit,  p.  434- 
*  'Minerva'  appears  as  ■  aba 4x  tnoAina  rather  early  in  the  play  (act  Jii. 


'  Gibbon,  whose  notices  of  Rowe  illustrate  the  literary  attention  secured 
by  this  dramatist,  surmises  (ch.  xixviii  and  noti)  that  he  may  have  borrowed 
the  character  and  situation  of  Rodogune  from  Pmcopiua — no  such  Princess 
being  mentioned  by  English  wrileis. 
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brother's  secret  wife,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Rodc^ime  brings 
{coram  populo)  to  the  rack.  The  scene,  however,  where  the 
Christian  Ethelinda  discourses  to  her  Aribert — about  to 
sufTer  death  in  her  company — on  the  consolations  of  the 
Christian  faith ',  reveals  an  elevation  of  sentiment  to  which 
Rowe  rarely  attains,  and  I  cannot  but  think  this  passage 
superior  to  any  but  a  few  to  be  found  in  English  tragedies 
attempting  to  treat  the  great  theme  of  Christian  martyrdom. 

In  Rowe's  last  two  plays,  Tke  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore  jamSkon 
(1714)  and  Tke  Tragedy  of  tke  Lady  Jane  Gray  (1715).  2Zfyff 
the  latter  of  which  properly  falls  outside  the  range  of  this  Gny 
work ',  he  sought,  to  some  extent  at   least,   to   follow   a  '■''''^ 
model  whom  he  had  done  much  to  bring  into  honour.   That 
as  a  critic  of  Shakspere  he  should  still  have  been  beset  by  the 
prejudices  and  hasty  generalisations  of  his  age,  was  a  short- 
coming which  none  but  a  short-sighted  and  ungenerous  judg- 
ment could  deem  discreditable  to  him.     In  the  Prologue  to 
his  first  play  the  utterly  unwarranted  assertion  is  made  that 
Shakspere  excelled  in  male  characters  only  '  ;  and,  though 
it  was  precisely  in  female  characterisation  that  Rowe  in  his 
latest  plays  still  strove  more  especially  to  shine,  he  now 
professed  to  write  in  the  style  of  the  author  whose  merits 
he  had  thus  early  commended  to  the  public,  though  with 
more  warmth  than  completeness  of  judgment*.    It  mtist, 

'  Act  V,  sc.  a. 

*  II  WM  produced  earl^  in  tbe  reign  of  George  I,  to  whom  and  whose 
Tamily  play  and  Epilog;ue  contain  pointed — not  to  say  forced — allusioni. 
In  her  dying  moments  Lady  Jane  Grey  beseedics  Heaven  to  send  '  in  Its 
due  season  the  Hera  who  may  aave  Its  Altars  from  the  Rage  of  Rome,'  and 
adds  ■  prayer  that  the  Protestant  succession  may  be  kept  up  by  a  son  with 
virtues  equal  to  his  father's.  The  Epilogue,  with  a  still  greater  stretch  of 
ingenuity,  compares  the  lelf-sacriGce  of  the  fiiture  Queen  Caroline  in 
'adoptingour  Britain' to  that  of  Queen  Jane  in  dying  for  it 

*  '  Shakespear,  whose  Genius,  to  itself  a  Law, 
Could  Hen  in  every  Height  of  Nature  draw, 
And  copied  all  but  Women  that  he  saw.' 

Prologue  to  Tkt  AtnbitioHS  SUp-MoUur. 
This  reads  like  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  Dryden's  dictum  that '  Shake- 
speare writ  better  betwixt  man  and  man  ;  Fletcher  betwixt  man  and  woman : 
consequently  the  one  described  friendship  better,  the  other  love  :  yet 
Shakespeare  taught  Fletcher  to  write  love  ;  and  Juliet  and  Desdemona  are 
originali.'     {Tht  Grounds  qfCr^icttm  m  Tragtify.) 

*  See  the  Prologue  to  Jont  Skon,  which,  on  the  title-page,  professes  to  be 
■  vrritlen  in  lactation  of  Shakeipeai's  Style' 
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however,  be  observed  that  he  did  not  proceed  very  far  in 
the  direction  which  he  had  thus  shown  himself  inclined  to 
loolt.  In  outward  form  no  essential  difference  is  perceptible 
between  these  two  tragedies  and  their  predecessors  by  the 
same  hand,  although  the  dialogue  is  marked  by  a  higher 
degree  of  animation  (irrespectively  of  the  intermixture  of  a 
few  '  by  my  halidomes '  and  '  by  the  Roods ').  The  subjects 
of  these  two  plays  are  however  happily  chosen,  and  treated 
with  natural  d^nityas  well  as  with  genuine  feeling:  so  that 
in  spirit  if  not  in  form  Rowe  certainly  approaches  Shakspere 
more  nearly  in  these  than  in  his  remaining  works.  Jane 
Shore,  though  on  the  same  theme  and  in  part  adopting  the 
same  treatment  as  that  which  it  had  received  in  Thomas 
Heywood's  Edward  I V^,  was  apparently  written  in  ignor- 
ance of  that  early  play ;  Lady  Jane  Gray  owed  something 
— but  according  to  the  author,  very  little — to  some  rough 
beginnings  of  a  play  on  the  same  subject  by  a  contemporary 
dramatist  named  Edmund  Smiths  The  sentiment  of 
Rowe's  tragedy  is  unequivocally  Protestant ;  but  a  whole- 
some breath  of  patriotic  feeling  pervades  both  this  tragedy 
and  its  predecessor ;  while  the  pathetic  scenes,  especially  in 
yane  Shore,  are  admirably  effective  ^  Both  plays  are  there- 
fore to  be  pronounced  successful  efforts  in  a  sphere  of  tragic 
composition  to  which  this  author  was  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately attracted,  and  to  which  he  brought  the  advant^es 
of  a  trained  experience  and  a  natural  judgment. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  reading  Plato's  Phaedon  before  the 
news  of  her  downfall  comes  upon  her,  irresistibly  recalls 
the  hero  of  the  last  tragedy  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  in  the 

■  Cr.  anit,  vol  ii.  p.  555,  and  see  ib.  p.  557  noli,  as  to  Jam  Shores  cBrlier 
apporanceson  the  stage. — Rowe's  tragedy  would  appear  to  have  caused  the 
reprinting:,  in  the  year  1717,  of  the  song  of  Jant  Short's  GkosI,  to  the  tune 
oiLive  Willi  tm.  (Sec  HalliweU's  Noliaa  <^ Popnlar  HislorUs,  p.  38,  in  Th* 
Ptny  Socieiys  Publicalions,  vol,  ixiii.) 

'  Tkt  Innoctnl  Uaurptr,  by  John  Banks  (1694)  treating  the  same  subject, 
has  been  mentioned  anU,  p.  4S19,  noli  I. 

■  Jant  Shon  was  accord[itgl}r  frequently  acted  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  century ;  and  supplied  a  pathetic  part  to  Mra.  Siddons.  It  was  also 
translated  into  French.  The  late  Mr.  Wells  produced  a  play  on  the  subject 
in  1876. 
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present  chapter.  But  Catc,  the  single  dramatic  composition 
of  its  illustrious  author  worthy  of  remembrance  \  Is  far  from 
representing  any  intention  on  his  part  to  co-operate  with 
Rowe  in  bringing  about  a  return  to  life  and  nature  in 
English  tragedy  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  example  of 
Shakspere.  JOSEPH  ADDISON  (1670-1719)  had  a  warm 
admiration  for  Shakspere  as  a  'great  natural  genius V  and 
there  are  passages  In  his  critical  writings  which  prove  him 
to  have  entered  more  closely  into  the  great  master's  art 
than  this  commonplace  conception  might  seem  to  imply. 
But  as  a  productive  dramatist  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  greatly  to  the  lustre  of  a  name  in  literature,  as  well 
as  the  political  life  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  His  His  Caio. 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  not  originally  destined  for  the  stage. 
Addison  had  first  thought  of  the  subject  before  he  left 
Oxford,  had  written  the  greater  part  of  the  tragedy  on  his 
travels,  and  had  kept  it  in  an  unfinished  state  among  his 
papers  for  seven  years.  He  aifirms  that  it  was  only  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  friends  that  he  was  induced  to  let  it  try  its 
fortune  upon  the  stage,  where  (furnished  with  a  Prol(^e  by 
Pope  and  an  Epilc^ue  by  Garth)  it  was  first  performed  on 
April  14, 1713*- 

The  time  at  which  Cato  was  thus  produced  was  a  season  dnum- 
of  the  utmost  political  excitement,  and  a  very  critical  period  '^^^^ 
in  our  history.     Only  eleven  days  previously — on  April  3  tim  {April 
— the  news  of  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  ''"'''3" 
Utrecht  had  reached  London.     For  the  Tories  this  event 

'  His  opera  of  Rotamond  (1707)  h>s  been  inddentallj  mentioced  aiUt, 
p.  333,  noU;  his  farce  at  Tki  Dnimmir,  or  Tht  Hannlid  Hohs*  (1716),  in 
which  William  Harnaon  is  held  to  have  co-operated  with  him,  is  almost 
equally  frigid  and  (although  Steele  wrote  that  to  mention  its  failure  was  to 
'  say  a  much  harder  thing  of  the  stage  than  of  the  comedy ')  undeniably 
feeble.  The  character  of  Vellum  in  this  pUy  was  stated  by  Addison  to  have 
been  taken  from  that  of  the  steward  Savil  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tht 
Scon^Ml  Latfy  (iiHtf,  vol.  li.  p.  668).  As  to  Steele's  criticism  of  Tht  Druittrmr 
and  its  bearings  on  Addison's  qualifications  for  dramatic  composition,  see 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson'a  RidiardSUtU,  p.  iSB ;  and  cf.  as  to  this  play  Hr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon's  Tht  Liltraiy  History  of  Ihi  Comtdy  of  tht  Drummtr  (Manchester, 
189s).  For  an  account  oTthe  actual  occurrences  on  which  the  stoiy  of  the 
play  was  taken,  and  the  literature  connected  with  it,  see  a  note  to  Mrnteir 
of  PhUip,  Sramd  Eari  <^  Chtslttfidd  (l8»9),  pp.  34-5 ;  and  cf.  Pepys'  Diary 
under  date  June  15,  ifi^,  tt  oL 

*  See  7%(  Sptctaior,  No.  160. 
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signified  the  consummation  of  their  peace-policy,  pursued 
under  great  difficulties,  although  with  a  balance  of  public 
sympathies  in  its  favour ;  for  the  Whigs  it  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  many  (though  not  as  they  maintained  all)  of 
the  results  gained  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  chiefly 
by  the  genius  of  the  great  general  Marlborough,  who  • 
after  so  long  enjoying  their  confidence,  had  recently  been 
relegated  by  their  opponents  to  what  was  very  like  a 
splendid  exile.  A  play  on  a  subject  of  high  classical 
dignity,  intended  by  Addison  to  bring  English  tragedy 
into  more  perfect  accordance  with  the  purity  of  ancient 
models,  was  by  his  friends  seized  upon  for  a  political 
party  demonstration  on  an  unprecedented  scaled  It  was 
hoped,  as  Macaulay  puts  it  *,  that  '  the  public  would 
discover  some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Caesar  and 
the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate  Whigs, 
and  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood  firm  round 
Hali&x  and  Wharton.'  The  Tories,  whether  or  not  touched 
in  their  consciences  by  Stamp  Act  and  cognate  remini- 
scences, were  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  contrary  course  to 
that  followed  by  their  adversaries  in  the  case  of  Sacheverell ' ; 
the  theatre  was  accordingly  filled  with  the  adherents  of 
each  party,  alike  determined  to  interpret  the  play  as  a  com- 
pliment to  themselves  and  their  leaders.  '  The  numerous 
and  violent  party-claps,'  Pope  wrote  to  his  patron  Sir 
William  Trumbull, '  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  one  side  of 
the  house  were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories  on  the  other  .  . 
and  .  .  after  all  the  applauses  of  the  opposite  faction.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato,  into  his  box, 
and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas  in  acknowledgment 
(as  he  expressed  it)  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so 

*  Party  perfonnaDcea — '  bespoken '  or  otherwise  set  on  foot — appear  to 
have  been  a  iaBhion  of  the  period. — See  Tht  Wmlwotih  Pafitrs  in  a  letter 
from  Jjdy  to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  December,  1711,  in  which  she  writes : 
'There  is  a  Play  at  Dniry  lain  for  alt  the  Whigg  toasts  ...  I  would  have 
had  my  sister  Betty  gon,  because  she  is  b  Whi^.' 

'  Essay  on  T/u  Lifi  aid  Wriiotgs  ofAddaoK. 

*  In  a  contemporary  letter  (quoted  in  Maclcnight's  Lift  0/  Bolmgbrvtf, 
p.  330,  tiolf)  the  Whigs  are  said  to  have  expected  from  Cato  an  effect  equal 
to  that  of  Sacheverell's  sermon  and  trial. 
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well  against  a  perpetual  dictator'.'  The  play  ran  during  an 
entire  month,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  supplementary 
triumph  at  Oxford  *.  The  criticisms  of  Dennis  iailed  to 
destroy  the  popularity  of  the  play ;  which  was  performed  at 
intervals  down  into  the  present  century  ". 

When  we  view  this  famous  tragedy  as  it  now  lies  dead  Ha<himu- 
and  cold  before  us,  and  examine  it,  as  we  needs  must,  on  ^"^^^ 
its  own  merits,  there  remains  surprisingly  little  to  account 
for  its  unprecedented  success.  Cato  is  full  of  effective 
commonplaces,  many  of  which  are  to  this  day  current  as 
familiar  quotations ;  but  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  it  any  distinguishing  feature.  Voltaire  extolled  it  as 
the  first  English  tragidie  raisonnahle,  i.e.  as  the  first  in 
which  the  Rules  had  been  observed  with  perfect  obedience 
to  them  as  based  upon  reason  *■ ;  but  Dennis  had  some 
grounds  for  his  remark,  that  by  observing  the  Unity  of 
Place  the  author  had  only  contrived  to  render  the  action 
impossible.  For,  in  order  to  accommodate  his  incidents  to 
the  Rules,  Addison  was  obliged  to  exclude  much  that  was 
essential  to  the  action,  while  he  included  much  that  is  not 
only  non-essential  but  disturbing.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  drama  in  which  the  amatory  episodes  are  more 
decidedly  tedious  and  intrusive.  Not  less  than  six  lovers 
appear  in  the  piece,  and  at  the  close,  as  Schlegel  points  out, 
Cato,  before  dying,  feels  himself  called  upon  like  a  good 
father  in  a  comedy  to  arrange  a  brace  of  marri^es.  More- 
over, with  the  exception  of  these  arrangements,  the  hero  of 
the  tragedy  is  given  nothing  to  do ;  and  where  an  original 
feature  is  added,  its  introduction  is  inopportune — thus,  the 
apprehension  expressed  by  Cato  that  he  has  been  too  hasty 

'  In  allusion  to  the  efforts  at  one  time  made  by  Marlborough  to  obtain 
a  patent  as  Captain-GcDenU/M-itlV. 

'  For  in  account  of  this  see  Gibber's  Afology.  AddiBon  generously  gave 
all  tbe  profits  of  the  play  to  the  managers. 

*  The  latesi  performance  mentioned  by  Genest  took  place  in  1811. 

'  Gotlached,  the  chief  of  the  French  school  in  Germany,  composed  Dtr 
Sltrbmdi  Colo  (173a),  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  Addison 
and  Deschamps.  (Goedeke,  Gnatdria,  i.  549.)  The  tragedy  had  been 
previously  translated  into  Italian  fay  A  M.  Salvini  (1714).  CC  Walker's 
Historical  Mtmoir  pm  Ihf  ItaUan  Slagt ;  and  see  3>.  the  Appendices,  O-  l/i* 
Cato  o/Additon  attd  dm  Iki  Catom  o/Mdaalasio,  and  aa  to  the  short  drama 
Caloiu  Utknitt. 
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in  committing  suicide,  seems  quite  out  of  harmony  with  his 
Stoic  opinions.  Macaulay  with  his  usual  courage  defends 
Cato,  but  cannot  say  more  on  its  behalf  than  that  it 
'contains  excellent  dialogue  and  declamation,  and  that 
amoi^  plays  fashioned  on  the  French  model,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  rank  high.'  But  even  to  this  praise  certain 
e:Cceptions  might  with  justice  be  taken.  The  language, 
like  every  page  that  came  from  Addison's  pen,  is  trans- 
parently piu'e ;  but  where  can  it  be  said  to  approach 
the  grandeur  of  Cinna,  or  to  sparkle  like  that  pure  stream 
from  the  Castalian  fount  which  permeates  the  dramas  of 
Racine,  even  when  they  fall  short  of  the  highest  excellence 
within  his  reach?  And  if  excellent  dial<^ue  means  a 
lifelike  interchange  of  speech — is  even  so  much  as  this  to 
be  found  in  Cato7  The  popularity  of  Addison's  tragedy 
was  due  in  part  to  purely  adventitious  causes,  in  part  to  the 
singular  esteem  in  which  its  author  was  held,  and  to  the 
literary  pre-eminence  which  he  had  already  reached, — in 
some  measure  also,  but  in  a  proportionately  small  one, 
to  its  merits  of  purity  of  style  and  nobility  of  sentiment. 
Such  as  Cato  was,  it  helped  to  make  Ei^lish  tragedy 
pursue  more  resolutely  than  before  the  path  into  which 
it  had  unfortunately  entered.  We  had  now,  it  was 
thought,  proved  that  we  too  could  produce  master-pieces  in 
the  Classical  style;  and  any  further  acceptance  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Elisabethan  drama,  however  much  the 
direct  effectiveness  of  its  creations  might  commend  it  to 
continued  favour  on  the  stage,  could  only  mean  retrogression. 
Thus,  the  play  which  Addison  had  written  and  which 
Voltaire  eulc^ised,  marks  no  doubt  with  incontestable 
definiteness  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  tragedy;  but 
this  epoch  was  one  of  decay,  holding  out  no  prospect  of 
recovery  by  any  signs  easily  admitting  of  interpretation. 
Comtdy.  Among  the  earlier  comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration 

So-Ce^t   period  the  first  mention  is  justly  due  to  Sir  George 
(1634-5  ft-  ETHEredge^   (born,   according    to   computation   from  a 

1S91  c)  I   j-^  Worba  of  Sir  Gtorgt  Elhtredgi—Plays  and  Potms.     Edited  with 

Introduction  by  A.  W.  Verity,  1888.  See  also  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse's  admirable 
essay  on  Etheredge  which  Si^t  appeared  in  Th*  Comkiil  Maganm  for  March 
1681,  and  is  reprinted  in  bis  StaaittmA  Cmlttry  StiuKis. 
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passage  in  Dryden's  Epistle  to  him  *  in  1635  or  the  following 
year,  and  stated  early  in  1691  to  have  'died  lately').  The 
extreme  paucity  of  the  extant  biographical  data  concerning 
Etheredge  indicates  how  very  restricted  was  the  publicity 
commanded  in  his  day  by  the  doings  of  a  man  about  town, 
who  caught  the  fancy  of  the  time  by  the  ease  and  gaiety  of 
his  dramatic  writing,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  foreign  countries  (or  perhaps  I  should 
be  safer  in  saying,  of  France)  recommended  him  for  diplo- 
matic employment  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 
preceded  the  Revolution.  Etheredge,  whose  earlier  two 
plays  date  from  the  lirst  decade  of  Charles  Il's  reign, 
produced  his  third  and  last  in  the  middle  of  the  second  ;  of 
his  life  in  England  we  know  nothing  further  except  that  he 
was  concerned  in  a  disgraceful  '  skirmish '  with  the  watch, 
ending  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  revellers,  and  that  not  long 
afterwards  he  married  a  fortune  and  was  knighted  in  conse- 
quence. In  1685  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  resident 
at  Ratisbon,  where  the  Germanic  Diet  then  provided  oppor- 
tunities to  minor  diplomatists  according  to  their  kind ;  as  to 
Etheredge's  doings  of  which  the  records  are  not  calendared 
among  our  State-papers,  a  recently  discovered  Letter  book  of 
his  supplies  information  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  commentary 
upon  Dryden's  w^gish  Epistle  *.  After  the  Revolution  he 
seems  to  have  fluttered  back  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 

Etheredge's  comedies  possess,  in  their  chronological  pro- 
gression, both  importance  and  interest,  as  fumishii^  early — 
probably  the  earliest — examples  of  a  style  of  comic 
dialogue  which  was  of  natural  growth,  and  which  owed 
much  less  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  French 
examples.  No  doubt,  Moli^re  and  other  French  dramatists 
with  whose  works  Etheredge  was  familiar  had  initiated  him 
into  the  uses  of  a  light  and  graceful  style.    But  he  not  the 

>  EpalU  IX  (voL  xi).  It  is  io  the  sunc  metre  (and  tone)  as  Ecfaeredge'a 
two  lettcn  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  preceded  him  at  Ratisbon. 

'  The  LrHtrbook,  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  was  the  fint  to  make  use,  was 
discovered  in  Che  H5.  room  of  the  British  Museum  by  Hr.  Edward  Scott. — 
Hr.Vcrityiofonnsmethatin  1696  he  paid  ■  visit  to  the  Tbeolosical  Collese 
(fonneriy  the  Scots'  College  of  St.  James)  at  Ratisbon,  where  Etheredge's 
Ijbraiy  was  said  lobe  preserved,  and  actually  found  there  several  books  with 
*  notice  in  each  that  it  bad  belonged  to  him. 
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less  deserves  credit  for  having,  as  he  proceeded,  modelled  his 
diction  not  on  the  traditions  of  the  exhausted  English  stage, 
but  on  the  conversation  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
although  no  doubt  animating  his  dialt^e  by  more  wit 
than  that  conversation  can  be  supposed  to  have  habitually- 
displayed.  He  wrote  as  a  man  of  the  world  for  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  who  flocked  to  his  plays  to  see  them- 
selves in  his  comic  mirror,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  style 
of  English  comedy,  of  which  Congreve  afterwards  shone  as 
the  acknowledged  master.  Of  diaracterisation  few  traces 
are  preceptible  in  Etheredge's  comedies ;  and  in  this  respect 
too  he  anticipated  Congreve.  Thus,  to  quote  a  criticism  of 
Dryden's  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  earlier 
rather  than  for  the  later  writer, '  being  too  witty  himself,  he 
could  draw  nothing  but  wits  in  a  comedy  of  his ;  even  his 
fools  were  infected  with  the  disease  of  their  author.  They 
overflowed  with  smart  repartee,  and  were  only  distmguished 
from  the  intended  wits  by  being  called  coxcombs,  though ' 
— as  Dryden  holds — 'they  deserved  not  so  scandalous  a 
name.'  An  inevitable  result  of  the  limitations  of  Etheredge's 
dramatic  workmanship  was  its  imitability; — perhaps  it  may 
seem  unfair  to  him  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  but  it  is  I  think 
true  nevertheless,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  and  fops  of  Colley 
Cibber,  who  have  been  described  as  'well-finished  copies 
from  the  paintings  of  Etheredge,'  are  altogether,  and  not 
merely  in  point  of  elaboration,  superior  to  their  originals. 
^j^^^j^ .  Etheredge's  first  play,  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in 
Yk,  a  Tub  (1664),  was  written  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  rimed 

Comkai  couplets,  and  was  therefore  the  earliest  regular  play  in 
l^km'"^  which  the  use  of  rime  was  actually  attempted,  unless  its 
a  7>t6  isolated  application  by  Dryden  in  two  passages  of  Tie 

Rival  Ladies  (1661;)  be  taken  into  account".  Etheredge 
therefore  was  courageous  enough  to  carry  out  in  a  r^ular 
comedy  the  innovation  which  D'Avenant  had  employed  in 
an  '  operatic '  entertainment,  and  on  behalf  of  which  Dryden 
had  argued;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  attributing  the 
success  of  the  play  to  this  element   in   its  composition '. 

'  See  Gone,  SntMltinih  Cmluty  Shiiius,  p.  asa     Cf.  anlt,  pp.  an.  347- 
*  Lord  Che3terGdd(L(nWsftiA&Fm)Mb,  1779,  vi>t.iv.pp.3fi3--4),  arguing 
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Their  success  was  doubtless  due  to  the  realism  of  its  prose 
scenes ;  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  their  excellence  has 
been  over-rated  both  in  these  latter  days  and  when  they 
were  originally  placed  upon  the  boards'.  The  chief  comic 
character  is  Sir  Frederick  Frollick's  impudent  French  valet 
Dufoy, — a  figure  which  has  been  no  doubt  justly  held  by 
Mr.  Gosse  to  have  been  suggested  to  Etheredge  by  the 
Mascarille  of  Molifere's  early  comedies  *.  The  chief  comic 
incident  in  the  play  is  of  a  purely  farcical  sort. 

She   Wou'd,  if  She  Cou'd  (1668),  was  expected  with  She 
extraordinary  curiosity ',  and  seems  for  a  time  at  least  to  ^g^^  ' 
have  met   with  the   utmost   success,  although    for    some  Could 
reason  Etheredge  could  not  during  several  years  be  pre-  ''     '' 
vailed  upon  to  produce  another   play.     In   the   case   and 
br^htness  of  the  dialc^ues  which  is  throughout  in  prose, 
this  comedy  represents  a  distinct  advance  upon   its  pre- 
decessor ;   but  the  picture  of  life  here  offered  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  breathless  succession  of  passages  of 
intrigue,  which  differ  little  if  at  all  from  one  another ;  and 
among  the  characters  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  intro- 
duced to  any  one  really  distinctive  type  *. 

against  Ihe  monstrosity  of  udnf  rimed  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  dialogue  in 
comedy,  sajrs  that  in  Lovi  in  a  Tub  Etheredge  introduced  'the  capital 
characters  spealdng  in  rhyme ;  but  the  public  was  oflended  at  this  insult 
offered  to  common  sense,  and,  is  an  equitable  avenger,  irrevocably  damned 
the  piece.'  Downes  is  the  authority  for  its  success ;  and  Pcpys  saw  it  both 
in  t666  and  in  166& 

'  Hr.  Gosse  says  that  'in  the  underplot,  the  gay,  realistic  scenes  which 
give  the  play  its  sub-title  .  .  . ,  Etheredge  virtually  founded  English  comedy, 
as  it  was  successively  understood  by  Cougreve,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan.' — 
Id  Roger  North's  Li/e  of  iht  Lord  Kttptr  Gttajbtd  {Lints  of  At  Norths, 
ed.  189^  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-3),  the  '  very  action '  of  this  comedy  is  said  to  be 
based  on  an  affair  of  which  the  hero  or  victim  was  a  Hr.  Charles  Crompton, 
a  supposed  natund  son  of  Sir  Heniy  North  of  Mildenhall. 

*  L'£louTdi  (16^6),  LtDepilAmoirttix  [1658),  and  LtaPrtaataisRidiailta 
C1659). 

)  See  Pepys'  Diary,  February  6,  1668,  where  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  performance  '  1000  people'  are  said  to  have  been  'put  back  that  could 
not  have  room  in  the  pit.' 

*  The  following  passage  in  this  plsy  (act  iL  sc  i)  fairly  describes  the  kind 
of  life  led  by  Etberedge's  heroes,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  action  of 
his  comedies  moves :  'Truly,  you  seem  to  be  Hen  of  great  Employment, 
that  are  every  Moment  rattling  from  the  Eatiog-Houses  to  the  Play-houses, 
from  the  Play-faouaes  to  the  Hulberry-Garden,  that  live   in  a  perpetual 
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In  Tke  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  which  was 
produced  in  1676  with  an  Epilogue  by  Dryden,  and  was 
afterwards  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  Etheredge, 
whom  Rochester  and  others  had  urged  to  put  some  of  his 
superfluity  of '  fancy,  sense,  judgment  and  wit '  into  yet  one 
further  play^,  undoubtedly  reached  his  highest  point  of 
excellence  as  a  comic  writer.  We  have  here  a  fully  elabo- 
rated character  in  the  celebrated  person;^  of  the  hero  '  the 
freshest  Fool  in  town,'  who  deserves  remembrance  as  one  of 
the  eldest  and  best-drawn  of  the  long  family  of  would-be- 
Farisian  English  fops  who  have  embellished  our  comic 
stage '.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  humour 
of  the  conception  is  kept  within  bounds,  so  as  to  have 
deserved  to  fascinate  the  critics  as  well  as  delight  the  society 
to  whom  it  came  so  closely  home. 

^jf'"'^"       Even  more  signally  honoured  by  his  contemporaries — 

(x6^c.-     and  perhaps  with  better  reason,  though  little  remains  of  him 

naBe.).       to  warrant  their  praises— was  SiR CHARLES  Sedley^ (1639 

drc.-i-joi).     King   Charles  11,  whose  notice  he  attracted 

burry.' — I   may  be  wrong  in   not  >[Uching  importance   to   Mr.  Gosse's 
suggestion,  which  seems  to  me  br-retched,  that   the  movement  of  this 
comedy  is  founded  upon  ■  reminiscence  of  Tari»S'  C'^''^)- 
'  A  Sisaan  of  Iht  Ports. 

'  Fopling  is  mentioned  with  other  characters  by  'gentle  Georg«'  as 
'  charming  the  pit '  in  Dryden's  Mm  FUdmot.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
literary  coxcombry : 

'Sir  Fopling.  Writing,  Hadam,  is  a  mechanic  part  of  wit    A  Gentleman 
should  never  go  beyond  a  Song  or  a  Billet. 
Harriti.  Bussitf  was  a  Gentleman. 
Sit  FopStig.  Who,  D'Antbois  t 
Mtdlty.  Was  there  ever  such  a  brisk  Blockhead  I 
Harritt.  Not  D'Ambois,  Sir,  but  Rabulin.    He  who  writ  the  Lores  of 

Sir  Fopliiig.  That  may  b«,  Hadam  :  many  Gentlemen  do  things  that  are 
below  'em.'    (Act  iv.  sc  i .) 

In  the  imusing  Ltttirlo  Sir  Gtorgt  Elhirigi,  already  mentioned,  Dryden 
is  likewise  highly  complimentary  to  his  friend's  comic  wit.  In  his  lines  to 
Congreve,  he  brieOy  eitola  the  'courtship*  of  Etheredge.— The  title  of 
Harvell's  Mr.  Smirir,  or  Tht  Divim  in  Modi  (published  in  1676)  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  T^  Man  oj  Mod*  (where  Hr.  Smirk,  a  parson,  appears  as 
a  subordinate  character). 

'  Tki  IVoris  of  Sir  ChatUs  Stdley  in  Frost  and  Vrrst.  With  [extremely 
brief]  Memwre  of  the  Author's  Life,  a  vols.,  1778. — See  also  my  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Sedley  in  vol.  li  of  Tht  Dictionaty  of  National  Bitfgnfly  (1B97). 
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soon  after  the  Restoration,  told  him  that '  Nature  had  given 
him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy,'  Buckingham  spoke 
of  his  '  witchcraft ' ;  Shadwell  testified  to  the  extraordinary 
wit  of  his  conversation  as  well  as  to  his  literary  merits ; 
Rochester  attributed  to  him 

'that  prevailing,  gentle  art 
That  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart'; 
and  Dryden,  who  saluted  him  as  the  TibuUus  of  his  age', 
ensured  him  a  lasting  remembrance  as  the  Lisideius  of  the 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.   Sedley,  as  it  is  needless  to  adduce 
evidence  to  prove,  was  commonly  accounted  one  of  the 
most  notorious  profligates  of  the  most  dissolute  period  of 
Charles  II's   reign ;  but  he  was   a    capable    politician   of 
moderate  views,  and  gained  distinction  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  literature.     His  lyrics^  contain  occasional  turns 
of  a   felicitous   and    engaging  simplicity,  such  as   is  not 
generally  observable  in  his  plays ;  and  he  wrote  a  facile  and 
clear  style  as  a  prose  pamphleteer. 

Sedley's  plays  comprise  two  tragedies  and  three  comedies,  Itiiim- 
of  which  the  former  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed.  Antony  *""*■ 
and  Cleopatra  (1667,  reprinted  in  1702  under  the  title  of 
Beauty  the  Conqueror,  or  The  Death  of  Marc  Antony)  was, 
in  Shadwell's  opinion, '  the  only  Tragedy  (except  two  of 
Jonson's  and  one  of  Shakespear's)  wherein  Romans  are 
made  to  speak  and  do  like  Romans.'  Nothing  more  frigid 
and  feeble  than  this  'heroic  tragedy'  (in  rimed  couplets) 
could  well  be  imagined ;  it  is  as  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  Dryden's  as  it  is  with  Shakspere's  play  on  the  subject '. 
Sedley's  play  is  the  latest  example  of  the  English  rimed  heroic 
drama  *  j  a  large  proportion  of  triplets  being,  according  to  his 
wont,  interfused.     His  other  tragedy,  The  Tyrant  King  of 

'  See  the  Epislli  Dtdieatoty  to  Tlit  AssigKaUon. 

'  They  include  the  pretty  song,  'Phillia  is  my  only  joy.' 

'  The  >ction,whichi3  to  uilnf/ is  conducted  on  the  samepltn  m  Dryden's 
(cC  atitt,  p.  379),  is  managed  without  skill ;  and  Antony  takes  a  most  un- 
conscionable time  dying  (through  two  scenes).  The  length  to  which  the 
catastrophe  is  carried  was  probably  the  reason  for  the  sub-title  under  which 
the  play  was  reprinted.  What  interest  the  play  possesses,  lies  chiefly  in 
the  part  of  Octavia;  but  the  rhetoric  nowhere  rises  to  passion,  although  the 
dialogue  is  here  and  there  epignmmatically  pointed. 

*  See  GoasK,  Stvtnlttnlk  Cttdiay  Studiis,  p,  336. 
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Mulbfrry 

[i66B). 


(1687). 


Crete  (1702),  is  nothing  more  than  an  alteration  of  Henry 
TCiUigrew's  Pallantus  and  Eudora  (1653)^.  It  is  in  blank 
verse. 

Of  the  comedies,  The  Mulberry  Garden  (1668},  which  is 
partly  founded  on  Moli^re's  V^cole  des  Maris,  is,  like 
Etheredge's  The  Cottticcd  Revenge,  written  in  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  heroic  couplets,  and  resembles  that  author's  She 
Would  if  She  Could 'm.  its  'rambling'  character — to  use  an 
adjective  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Sedley's  piece*.  The 
Mulberry  Garden,  which  is  supposed  to  play  about  the  time 
of  Monck's  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Restoration,  is  in 
my  judgment  a  very  worthless  example  of  the  class  of 
comedy  to  which  it  belongs. 

Beliamira,  or  The  Mistress  (1687),  founded  on  the 
Eunuchtis  of  Terence,  is  the  most  licentious,  but  also  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  successful  of  Sedley's 
plays.  Nor  in  truth  can  the  picture  of  the/uwr  minage  of 
Beliamira  ',  notwithstanding  the  grossness  of  the  situation, 
be  censured  as  altogether  unwholesome  satire.  Finally,  The 
Grumbler,  printed  in  1702,  but  not  acted  till  many  years 
after  the  author's  death  *,  was  a  mere  translation  or  adapta- 
tion from  Brueys  and  Palaprat's  Le  Grondeur.  The 
character  of  Grichard,  which  was  the  invention  of  Brueys,  is 
in  the  English  version  all  but  devoid  of  humour,  and  not 
even  distantly  approaches  the  immortal  Croker  of  Gold- 
smith's The  Good-natured  Man. 

A  word  of  notice  may  likewise  be  given  to  the  comedies 

'  Atiti,  p.  163.  LangUune  thinks  that  the  resemblsnce  to  PalloHlus  and 
Eudora  would  be  found  greater  than  to  Thi  Conapiraty  (1G3B)  of  which  thia 
was  a  revised  reproduction. 

*  One  ofthe  scenes  of  SA/[FoHJ(f,i/SA<Cot(U  (act  iu  sc  i)  is  laid  in  the 

Mulberry  Garden. — Pepys,  who  '  could  not  be  reconciled '  to  Sedley's  play, 
finding  in  it '  only  here  and  there  an  independent  piece  of  wit,  and  that  is 
all,'  as  in  duty  bound  visited  the  Mulberry  Garden  itself,  and  found  it  'a 
very  silly  place,  worse  than  Spring-garden,  and  but  little  company  in  it, 
only  a  wilderness  here  that  is  somewhat  pretty.'  (Its  site  was  that  of  the 
present  Buckingham  Palace.)     See  Pepys'  Diaty,  Hay  ao,  1668. 

*  The  character  is  supposed  by  Genest  (vol.  L  p.  433)  to  have  been  pointed 
at  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  an  incidental  allusion  to  her  amour  with 
Churchill 

*  It  was  brought  out  as  a  farce  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1754,  and  this  or  the 
original  was  again  adapted  by  Goldsmith  for  Quick's  benefit. 
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which  remain  to  us  from  the  hand  of  John  Lacy^  (who  joknLaey 
died  in  1681),  though  it  was  as  an  actor  rather  than  as  an  '^^f^^ 
author  that  he  acquired  his  chief  celebrity.     He  appears  dramaijst. 
to  have  b^un  his  London  life  in  1631   by  apprenticing 
himself  to  Ogilby  '  in  his  capacity  of  dancing-master ;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  pupil  imbibed  from  his  teacher  some 
literary  tastes  or  ambitions  into  the  bai^in.     During  the 
Civil  War,  Lacy  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal  army,  and 
gained  an  experience  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  account 
for  his  extremely  realistic  comedy  of  The  Old  Troop.    After 
the  Restoration  he  returned  to  the  stage,  where  he  became 
an  established  favourite,  and  at  times  presumed  upon  the 
goodwill  which  he  enjoyed^     He  died  in  1681. 

Lacy's  comedies — both  those  which  are  adaptations  and 
those  which  are  so  far  as  we  know  original — possess  a  certain 
interest  as  showing  what  kind  of  entertainment  so  experienced 
a  comedian  thought  most  likely  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
public  for  whom  he  catered.  While  he  delighted  the  King 
and  Court  by  his  performances,  and  was  in  at  least  one 
prominent  instance  equally  successful  as  a  tutor  of  his  art 
(Nell  Gwynn  is  said  to  have  owed  to  him  her  first  instruction 
as  an  actress),  in  the  style  and  general  character  of  his  pro- 
ductions he  consulted  the  tastes  not  only  of  the  exalted 
personages  to  whom  some  of  his  plays  are  dedicated,  but 
also  of  his  '  friends  of  th'  upper  region  * '  in  the  playhouse. 
In  other  words,  he  is  uniformly  and  unblushingly  coarse,  and 
whatever  he  has  of  wit  is  lost  in  his  grossness.  The  Dumb  Hisadapia- 
Lady,  or  The  Farrier  made  Physician  (1669)  is  concocted 

'  Tht  Dmmalic  Worts  of  John  Lacy,  Cottudiau.  Wilh  Prefatory  Hemoir 
■nd  Notes.    (By  James  Haidmenl  and  W.  H.  Logan.)     1875. 

•  Cf.  antr,  p.  96, 

•  See  Pepys'  Diary,  April  15  and  16,  1667,  as  lo  the  Ring's  annoyance  at 
the  liberties  taken  by  Lacy  in  the  part  of  a  country-gentleman  come  up  to 
Court,  in  Edward  Howard's  Thi  Cfiangi  of  Crotiins  {anlt,  p.  396).  Lacy 
was  arrested,  and  the  company  prohibited  from  acting.  On  his  release  he 
insulted  Howard  and  a  fresh  interdict  was  laid  on  the  company. 

•  See  the  rather  happy  Prologue  to  Tht  Old  Troop,  which  appeals  to  the 
'gods'  as  against  the  critics  in  'box  and  pit,'  Let  the  latter  deal  with  'their 
match,  their  Dryden  wit,'  the  present  poet  is  '  for  the  censure '  of  different 
judges: 

'  Let  wits  and  poets  keep  their  proper  stations ; 
He  writes  to  th'  terms,  I  to  the  long  vacations.' 
VOL.  III.  G  g 
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out  of  Moliire's  Le  Midedn  malgri  lui  and  the  same 
author's  V Amour  M/decin.    Sauny  the  Scot,  or  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  (1667)  is  a  less  endurable  adaptation  of  Shak- 
spere,  whose  Grumio  Lacy  has  converted  into  a  Scotch — or 
would-be  Scotch — serving-man,  and  the  close  of  whose 
comedy  he  has  '  strengthened '  by  an  incident  probably 
suggested  by  the  last  scene  of  Fletcher's  The   Woman's 
His  Tit      Prize,  or   The    Tamer    Tamed'^.     In    The   Old   Troop,  or 
orJUim^r  MonsieuT  Raggou  (1665),  of  which  Langbaine  rather  un- 
Raggou       reasonably  suspects  the  originality,  Lacy  is  quite  on  native 
^'  ground,  and  paints  (or  daubs)  a  picture  probably  not  wholly 

unlike  an  aspect  of  life  which  he  had  had  good  opportunities 
of  studying  during  the  Civil  Wars.     The   humours  of  a 
troop  of  Royalist  soldiers,  with  its  Plunder- Master-General, 
its  French  cook  Monsieur  Raggou ',  and  its  other  appen- 
dages, are  contrasted  with  the  terrors  of  the  country  folk, 
raised  to  a  climax  by  the  threat  of  cannibalistic  requisitions', 
and  with  the  organised  hypocrisy  of  a  Roundhead  garrison. 
The  whole  furnishes  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the 
nation  had  grown  sick  of  soldiers  and  soldiering;  manifestly, 
the  public  was  prepared  to  applaud  even  a  very  unflattering 
SirHrr.      sketch  of  the  art  of  war.     Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,  or  The 
^^&i/.    pffgtical  Squire  (printed   1684)  is  Lacy's  most  ambitious 
Tiu'potti.    effort.     In  the  diief  personage  of  the  play  he  has  made 
^^^^    something  like  an  attempt  at  an  original  character — vis. 
that  of  an  insolent  lying  braggart,  with  an  egregious  fool  of 
a  more  ordinary  type  for  his  son.     But  though  not  alto- 

'  Cf.  anb.  vot.  i.  p.  514;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  709. 

*  Monsieur  Raggou's  notion  of  the  considerations  wbich  abould  regulate 
the  purchase  of  a  gentleman's  apparel  is  ccoDomical  enouf^  to  admit  of 
quotation  :  '  Buy  short ! — who  see  my  shart  t ' 

*  Captain  Wildrake,  in  Scott's  Woodstock,  vol.  ti.  ch.  3,  rcFen  to '  Lacy,  who 
was  an  old  play-actor,  and  a  lieutenant  in  oun,'  as  having  made  '  drollery ' 
on  the  supposed  requisition  of' roasted  babes  or  stewed  sucklings';  and  in 
a  note  Scott  quotes  the  scene  from  act  iii  of  Tin  Old  Tnx^,  which,  as  he 
says,  Swift  had  not  perhaps  forgotten,  when  recommending 'the  eating  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  as  a  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  of  (heir  parents.' 
Gibbon  (ch.  Iviii  and  hoU)  speaks  of  the  'cannibal  hunger'  of  the  Crusaders 
as  having  been  '  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice  or  a  lie,'  intended 
to  t«rrily  the  infidels. 
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gether  devoid  of  wit  ^,  the  comic  parts  of  the  play  possess 
only  relative  merit,  while  the  serious  action  exhibits  very 
little  of  either  power  or  pathos  *. 

Concerning  Edward  Ravenscroft,  already  noticed  Eda^rj 
among  the  tragic  dramatists  of  the  period  ',  little  need  be  ^,^6^:'* 
added  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  in  which  capacity  he  first 
came  before  the  public,  with  the  play  which  proved  the 
occasion  of  his  quarrel  with  Dryden.  Mamamouchi,  or  The 
Citizen  turned  Gentleman  (1671)  was  founded  on  Molifere's 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilkomme,  with  a  side-indebtedness  to  his 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac ;  and  proved  an  unmistakeable 
success.  From  the  latter  comedy  were  also  taken  two 
scenes  in  The  Careless  Lovers  (1673}.  And  so  in  a  better 
comedy,  The  Wrangling  Lovers,  or  The  Invisible  Mistress 
{1676)  and  Scaramouch  (1677),  and  again  in  the  outrageously 
farcical  The  London  Cuckolds,  the  action  of  which  was  taken 
from  half-a-dozen  sources,  but  was  not  the  less  acceptable 
to  its  annual  city  patrons,  and  in  a  few  other  more  decorous 
compositions,  Ravenscroft  unblushingly  continued  his  system 
of  literary  conveyance.  He  was  a  denizen  of  that  theatrical 
back-alley  in  Grub  Street,  which  leads  Its  literary  life 
without  thinking  much  evil  except  of  those  who  criticise  its 
conditions.  Then,  as  is  not  unnatural,  a  Ravenscroft  turns 
against  a  Dryden,  frankly  unconscious  of  the  difference 
between  them. 

Peter  Anthoky  Motteux's  numerous  plays*  included  Ptitr 
one  or  two  comedies,  but  the  larger  number  belonged  to  jj^^^ 
one  or  other  of  the  mixed  dramatic  speech  with  which  the  (1660- 
faclle  Frenchman — whose  linguistic  abilities  must  have  been  '''  '* 
considerable — was  latgely  instrumental  In  familiarising  the 
English  public  of  the  day. 

>  A  specimen  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  level.  Sir  Hercules  confenes  he 
would  '  rather  be  thought  «n  Atheist  than  not  ■  Wit.'  It  is  indeed,  says  his 
UDcle  the  Alderman,  'impossible  to  part  those  two  sins,'  'The  truth  is,' 
remarks  Sir  Hercules,  'they  are  linked  tofrether  like  sausages.'  'Ay,'  is  the 
reply,  '  and  tfaey  will  fiy  together  like  sausages  one  day.' 

■  A  wicked  uncle  dies  to  defiaud  his  nieces — one  of  whom  talks  a  guileless 
Yoi^shire — of  their  inheritance,  in  order  to  secure  it  Tor  his  daughters.  But 
he  is  defeated  by  the  virtuous  exertions  of  his  own  offspring. 

•  CC  ant;  p.  4»9-  '  Ct  otiU,  p.  43>> 
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If  the  authors  enumerated  in  the  last  pages  may— pro- 
bably with  little  injustice  to  any  one  of  them — be  described 
as  having  '  trod  the  stage  loosely,'  what  remains  to  be  said 
of  an  authoress  who  shared  with  them  the  applause  of  their 
Mn.A/Am  age?  'The  divine  Astraea,'  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (1640- 
(1640-  1^89)',  was  the  writer  of  comedies  which,  in  conjunction 
1689).  with  her  other  plays,  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but 
some  of  them  at  least  deserve  a  s^nal  share  of  the  censure 
which  has  loosely  attached  itself  to  her  literary  activity  as 
a  whole.  For  she  was  a  novelist  who,  besides  writing  much 
that  one  would  desire  to  forget,  at  times,  as  in  her  Oroonoko^, 
displayed  a  high  spirit  worthy  of  praise,  and  for  lyrical 
poetry  some  of  the  songs  interspersed  in  her  plays  show 
her  to  have  possessed  a  genuine  gift  *.  In  addition,  she 
was  a  busy  pamphleteer ;  indeed  she  had  at  one  time  been 
employed  by  the  Government  of  Charles  II  as  a  political 
agent  or  spy  in  Holland,  nor  was  it  until  she  found  her 
services  in  this  capacity  left  unpaid,  that  she  resorted  to  the 
profession  of  letters.  In  this  profession  she  in  her  lifetime 
certainly  held  a  leading  position ;  and  in  truth  not  many 
among  those  who  associated  with  her,  and  whose  names 
are  mentioned  with  honour,  where  hers  is  waived  aside  as 
unfit  for  such  company,  could  have  afforded  to  throw  stones 
at  her  reputation.  As  usual,  Dryden  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  recall  this  fact,  in  words  written  many  years 
after  her  death  *.     But  although,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  with 

'  Flays  iVrillen  by  the  Lale  Ingenious  Mrs.  Btkn.  (pMrson's  Reprint.) 
4  vols.,  1671.  *  Ante,  p.  499. 

*  See  the  song '  Love  in  fantastick  Triumph  sat,'  which  opens  the  tragedy 
o(  Aldtliuar,  or  The  Mm's  Ra/ngi,  as  adiq>tation  of  Lusfs  Domimon  (anft, 
vol.  i.  p.  360). 

'  They  have  been  slre*^  cited.  Writing  to  Mis.  Elizabeth  Thomas  in 
1699,  he  expressed  his  certainty  that  she  would  avoid  the  licence  which 
Mrs.  Behn  allowed  henelf.  'ofwrileing  loosely,  and  giveing,  if  I  may  have 
leave  to  say  so,  some  scandal!  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex.  I  confess,  1  am 
the  lost  man  who  ought,  in  justice,  to  arraign  her,  who  have  been  my  selT 
too  much  a  libertine  in  most  of  my  poems ;  which  I  shou'd  be  well  contented 
I  had  time  either  to  purge,  or  to  see  tbem  fairly  burn'd.'  (Dryden's  IVorks, 
edd.  Scott  and  Saintsbury,  vol.  xviii.  p.  166.)  Sir  Walter  Scott  mcntioos  in 
a  note  to  this  passage  that  an  aged  lady,  a  relation  of  his, '  assured  him  that 
in  the  polite  society  of  her  youth,  in  which  she  held  a  distinguished  place,* 
the  plays  and  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Bebn  were  accounted  proper  reading ; 
and 'she  added,  with  some  humour,  it  was  not  till  oAer  a  long  interval,  when 
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his  usual  inimitable  kindliness  of  humour  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  this  very  writer,  much  of  the  change  which 
her  literary  reputation  has  undergone  must  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  an  advance  in  manners,  while  not  a  little  of 
her  literary  infamy  is  due  to  the  sting  of  Pope,  the  treat- 
ment her  name  has  experienced  cannot  in  candour  be  said 
to  be  undeserved.  That  one  of  the  very  grossest  offenders 
against  decency,  by  a  licence  which  seems  directly  designed 
both  to  inflame  and  to  shock,  should  have  been  a  woman, 
may  have  been  her  misfortune ;  but  this  plain  fact  goes  ,far 
towards  justifying  the  obloquy  which  has  been  the  grave 
of  her  Uterary  reputation.  Nearly  all  Mrs.  Behn's  plays — 
fifteen  out  of  seventeen — were  written  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Her  earliest  tragedy.  The  Young  King, 
remained  unperformed  and  unprinted ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  based  on  one  of  the  novels  of  La  Calprenide.  In  her 
first  comedy,  The  Amorous  Prince  (1671),  she  struck  the 
vein  which  she  worked  with  so  conspicuous  an  energy,  and 
of  which  such  Uter  comedies  as  The  Roundheads  (1682)  and 
The  Rover,  or  The  Banished  Cavaliers  {1677  and  1681) 
may  be  cited  as  examples'.  Several  of  her  plays  are 
versions  of  previous  French  or  English  works  ;  others  may 
be  original ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
entitle  their  authoress  to  the  praise  of  uncommon  ingenuity 
in  the  contrivance  of  stage-situations,  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  unjust  to  attribute  her  theatrical  popularity  to  the 
licentiousness  which  made  so  many  of  her  plays  attractive 
to  their  audiences.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
an  analy^  of  her  dramatic  productions,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  judgment  usually  passed  upon  them  may  admit 
of  qualifications,  although  the  reproach  cannot  be  lifted 
that  justly  rests  upon  her  name. 

Mrs.  Behn  was,  as  noted  above  ^  by  no  means  the  only  Oihtr 
female  dramatist  of  her  age ;    but  I  need  not  pause  on  -^j^^j 


she  looked  into  them,  at  the  age  of  leveDt^,  that  ahe  was  shocked  with  their 
indecorum.' 

'  Of  these  and  other  plays  of  Mrs.  Behn  the  reader  who  may  prefer  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  her  comedy  at  second-hand,  will  find  a  biief 
notice  in  vol  i  of  Tht  Rttroaftaait  Rtvita.  '  AnU,  p.  43s. 
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Mrs,  Manley's  solitary  comedy,  The  Lost  Lover,  or  The 
yealous  Husband,  performed  without  success  in  1696 ;  or 
on  the  comedies  of  Mrs,  Pix,  among  which  Tke  Innocent 
Mistress  (1696)  is  written  under  the  influence  of  Etheredge, 
from  whose  Man  of  Mode  some  of  its  incidents  seem 
borrowed,  and  of  Congreve,  most  of  whose  comedies  had  by 
this  time  been  produced.  '  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Centlivre ' 
will  be  briefly  noticed  nearer  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

ThontM  The  literary  nadir  of  Restoration  comedy — and  indeed  of 

,,g-?/  the  Restoration  drama  in  general — was  perhaps  (though  a 
i7a3).  positive  assertion  would  be  hazardous)  reached  in  THOMAS 
D'Urfey  (1653-1723).  Of  distinguished  literary  descent — 
for  his  uncle  Honor^  d'Urft  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
Astr^e—hs  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  French  blood 
a  persistent  amiability,  which  Tom  Brown  failed  to  upset 
and  Jeremy  Collier  could  scarcely  disturb.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  bis  songs  amused  four  successive  monarchs  and 
their  lieges,  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  on  the  race-course, 
in  the  tavern,  and  in  the  theatre^.  His  dramatic  activity 
proper,  however,  calls  for  no  detailed  review.  He  adapted, 
or  borrowed  from,  Shakspere,  Chapman,  Marston,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  Marmion,  Dryden,  and  doubtless  many 
others,  besides  occasionally  attempting  original  works ;  and 
he  wrote  altogether  twenty-nine  plays  which  were  acted, 
and  three  which  were  not,  comprising  tragedies,  comedies, 
operas  serious  and  comical,  and  burlesques  and  extrava- 
ganzas under  divers  designations'.  He  appears  to  have 
given  a  lai^e  amount  of  pleasure  to  great  and  small  in 
his  day — which  was  a  long  one — and  to  have  been  no  very 

<  See  Hr.  J.  W.  Elsworth's  ndminible  sketch  of  him  in  voL  ivi  of  Tlu 
Diitionary  of  NaUonaX  Biography  (1688], 

*  His  New  Operas  (.tjai)  comprise  ■  sequel  to  Tke  Rehtarsal  entitled  Th* 
Tam  Queens  ofBrat^trd,  or  Bayea  no  PoetasUr,  containing  Some  Bllusions  to 
the  South  Sea  excitement  (the  Epilogue  is  a  Trialoguc  between  the  Sun, 
the  Rain,  and  the  North  Wind,  under  the  names  of  Mississippi,  Directius, 
and  Bubble);  a  tragedy,  7%(Gr*ci'i»i//«pni>,  or TAf  Fob a/73*^mir)<(written 
1718;,  wbicb  is  in  blank-verae  and  ends  with  a  blessing  on  'the  happy 
Revolution';  and  a  trashy  opera,  Ariadtu,  or  Tin  Triumph  of  Boaha,  in 
a  variety  of  metres.  These  are  the  only  plays  of  his  which  I  remember  to 
have  seen. 
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conspicuous  sinner  against  a  propriety  which  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  form  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 

It  has  been  the  unenviable  lot  of  Thomas  Shadwell^  Thomis 
(1640-1693)  to  be    remembered    by    later   ages    chiefly  f^^'^ 
as    the    butt   of  some  of    Dryden's    most  ruthless   wit.  169a)- 
Formerly  friends  and  literary  associates^,  they  had   been  fHilifiand 
separated   by  politics ;   and  when  Dryden   had   produced  f™*^- 
his  masterpieces  of  political  satire  in  the  First  Part  of 
Absalom  and  Ackitopkel  and    The   Medal  (with  a  prose 
Epistle    to   the    Whigs'),   Shad  well    retorted   with    a   now 
forgotten  answer,  The  Medal  of  yokn  Bayes,  and  with  a 
prose  Epistle  to  the  Tories.     Dryden's  revenge  was  Mac 
FUcknoe,  or  A  Satire  on  the  True  Blue  Protestant  Poet, 
T.  S.,  and  the  grosser  caricature  of  Og  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel.     It  was  not  however  in  vain 
that  Shadwell  (to  borrow  the  pious  eloquence  of  his  son) 
had  in  his  dramas  '  studied  to  serve  his  Country,  rather 
than  raise  himself  by  the  low  Arts  then  in  Practice ' ;  for 
'  he  succeeded  so  wel  1  in  his  Design,  as  to  merit  the  Honour 
of  being  made  Poet  I^ureat  and  Historic^apher  Royal 
upon  the  Revolution  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.' 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  as  times  went,  he  had  deserved 
the  reversion  of  the  rather  dusty  laurel.     He  lived  only  a 
year  or  two  to  enjoy  it ;  but  on  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1694',  he  found  a  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  critical  spirit  or  the  political  resentment   of 

■  Tlu  Dramatic  fVoris  of  Thomas  ShaJaM.  Wilh  a  Prrfalory  Memoir  by 
kia  Son.  4  vols.,  1730.  The  memoir  is  {n  pait  rather  nalTely  written,  as 
wbere  the  younger  Shadwell  sayi  of  his  father  :  '  He  had  not  only  a  strict 
Sense  of  Honour  sod  Morality,  but  likewise  (particularly  in  his  latter  days) 
a  true  Sense  of  Religion  too,'— A  good  account  of  Sfaadwell't  plays  will  be 
found  in  Tfu  RttrosptclitM  Rmrtn  (Second  Series,  vol.  ii). 

*  Shadwell  joined  Crowne  and  Drydeo  in  the  attack  upon  Settle's  Tlu 
Emfinst  <^ Morocco  (1673) ;  ct  an/*,  p.  397 ;  in  1676  Dryden  was  spoken  of 
by  Shadwell  in  the  Preface  to  his  Tlu  Humorisb  as  the  author's  friend  ;  in 
1679  he  wrote  a  prologue  for  Shadwell's  Thi  Trtu  Widoa. 

*  It  was  attributed  to  an  overdose  of  the  drug  to  which  Dryden 
had  not  spared  an  allusion  in  the  character  of  Og, — I  do  not  know 
why  Hiss  Strickland  should  call  Shadwell  specifically  '  Mary's  Uureatc' 
He  had  sung  her  husband's  and  her  own  coming  into  England  in  an  Ode 
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a   Tory   prelate    had   to   content   itself  with  revising  his 
epitaph  \ 

In  the  Preface  to  his  first  comedy,  TAe  Sullen  Lovers,  or 
The  Impertinents  (1668),  which  is  founded  on  Les  FScheux 
of  Moliire,  Shadwell  extols  Ben  Jonson  as  '  the  Man,  of  all 
the  World,  I  most  admire  for  his  Excellency  in  Dramatick 
Poetry.'  In  his  next  comedy.  The  Humourists  (1671),  he 
appears  as  a  genuine  imitator  of  the  old  master  for  whom,  in 
the  Preface,  he  again  avows  his  reverence  ^.  All  the  charac- 
ters are  succinctly  defined  in  the  list  ol  dramatis  personae. 

The  same  model  is  followed  in  The  Virtuoso  (1676), 
which  is  in  part  a  very  amusing  comedy.  Amoi^  the 
chief  characters  are  Snarl,  who  conceals  his  disreputable 
present  under  the  cloak  of  angry  laudations  of  the  past  *, — 
Sir  Formal  Trifle,  a  concoctor  of  absurdly  pedantic  phrases, 
after  inditing  which  he  expressed  a  hope  (aside)  that  he  has 
been  'florid  and  precise,' — Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack  the  Vir- 
tuoso, whose  '  scientific '  vagaries  remind  us  that  we  are  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Society  satirised  by  Butler*, — 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hartly,  who  claims  to  rank  as  a  wit  by 
virtue  of  a  free  expenditure  of  bluster  and  'by-words'/ 
Another  comedy  in  the  Jonsonian  style  is  Epsom  Wells 
(1675),  although  the  resemblance  to  Bartholomew  Fair 
(noted  by  Dibdin ')  is  not  very  strong.     The  most  amusii^ 

'  Part  ol*  it,  as  originally  writtcD  by  Shadwell'3  son,  ran  : 
'Majori  enim  sibi  leudi  duzit 

Bonus  Ovis  baberi 
Quam  Principibus  Poetis  inseri.' 
*  '  Nor  let  false  friends  Bcduce  thy  mind  to  fame 
By  anNigating  Jonson's  hostile  nainei 


JUacFUcloKt. 

t  plays,  for  'he  thanks  God,  he  has  seen  'em  at 


Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  n 
What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art 

•  Thus  he  will  r 
Blackfnars.' 

<  Sir  Nicholas  learns  the  art  of  natation  on  a  table — '  1  content  myself 
with  the  speculative  part  of  swimming.  I  care  not  for  the  Fractic.  I  seldom 
bring  anything  to  Use ;  'tis  not  toy  way.  Knowledge  is  my  ultimate  end.' 
(Act  ii.) — A  pleasant  allusion  to  this  quip  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Aikin  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Svtmngs  al  Horn*. 

'  r.g,  '  Hey!  pull  away.  Rogues;  in  the  twinkling  of  a  Bed-staff:  a  witty 
way  I  have  of  expressing  myself.' 

'  Vol.  iv.  p.  r8i. 
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character  in  the  piece  is  Clodpate,  the  London-bating 
country-geatleman,  well  defined  in  the  dramatis  personae 
as  '  a  heuty,  true  English  coxcomb.'  But  Epsom  Wells  can 
hardly  be  described  as  more  than  a  comedy  of  manners — 
while  its  coarseness  is  utterly  revolting  ^ 

Passing  by  certain  of  Shadwell's  plays  which  can  in  no  a  Tnu 
sense   claim  to   be   called   original  ^, — together  with    the  ."^T 
comedy  oiA  True  Widow  (1679),  noteworthy  only  for  the 
odd  picture  which  it  introduces  «i  the  stage  of  the  stage   ^^„a„. 
itself,  and  that  of  Tke  Woman-Captain  (1680)  *, — we  come  Captam 

(t68o). 

>  Dryden,  in  Mac  FUcknoe,  iosinustea  that  Sedley  (who  wrote  the 
Prologue  to  thbplay)  'loaded  with  wit'  ShAdwell's  'hungry  Epsom  prose'; 
but  there  seems  do  fouDdalion  for  the  charge  Shadwell  in  ackDOwledging 
Sedley's  revision  of  Tht  Tnu  IVidotii  expresses  a  wish  that  all  his  pUys  had 
had  the  same  idvaQtBgc. — In  his  Characltr  of  St.  EvrrmorU  {Works,  edd. 
Scott  and  Saintsbuiy,  vol.  xviii.  p.  16  and  lolt),  Dryden  says  that  he  '  gave 
to  some  of  our  coaisest  poets  a  repulation  abroad  which  they  oever  had  at 
bome,'  In  his  Jttmarit  on  English  Comidy  (1677)  St.  Evrcmont  had  singled 
out  EpsotH  IVtlls  for  a  complimentary  reference. 

'  The'tragi-comedy' of  7'A«J?oy(i/.SA(}VA<rn!(si  appears  to  have  been  merely 
m  revision  of  the  woil  of  another  author  (Fuuntain).  P^lu,  a  'tragedy' 
(1674),  should  rather  be  called  an  opera.  Tfae  author  says  in  the  Preface : 
'  I  bad  rather  be  author  of  one  Scene  of  Comedy,  like  some  of  Ben  Jonson's, 
than  of  all  the  best  Plays  of  this  kind,  Ibat  have  been,  or  ever  shall  be 
written.'  The  story  is  the  old  one  Sioia  Apuleius,  with  'a  few  externals' 
borrowed  from  Moliire ;  the  writing  is  devoid  of  merit.  Th€  L&tttme,  a 
tragedy  {1676),  purports  lo  be  derived  from  //  Attisla  Fulmiimlo, — ie 
source  of  part  of  Cokayne's  Ovid  (cf.  antt,  p.  48S),— but  appears  to  contain 
details  not  in  Holitre,  with  whose  L>  Ftsiin  lU  Piirrt  Sbadwetl  must  of 
course  have  been  also  acquainted  (cf.  ohU,  p.  315,  nolt).  Don  John's  comic 
servant  Jacomo  has  the  familiar  features  of  Leporello  (Sganarellc  in  Moliire), 
The  play  is  sensational  enough  to  satis^  the  roburtest  appetite,  and  its  most 
ezdtingscene  impressed  itselfupon  the  popular  imagination;  ''lis  like  eating 
with  the  Ghost  in  Tht  LUtrtint,'  says  Novel  in  Wycherley's  Thf  Plain  DeaUr 
(act  ii  sc.  1).  Tht  Mistr  (1671)  bad  been  avowedly  founded  on  Molitre, 
though  Shadwell  considers  himself  to  have  added  so  much  that  he  'may 
call  more  than  half  the  play  his  owo.'  (Fielding's  Tht  Mistr  (1733)  was 
likewise  based  oa  L'Alran.)  Tht  History  of  Timon  o/Aihtns,  Ikt  Utui-Haltr 
(1678J  is  Shakspere's  tragedy,  which,  says  Shadwell, '  I  can  truly  say,  I  have 
made  ioto  a  play.'    (Cfl  anit,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

*  In  act  iv,  where  (with  leas  elaboration,  however,  than  in  the  Grst  act  of 
H.  Edmond  Rostand's  clever  Qfrmo  diBtrgtrac)  a  play-house  is  represented 
and  part  of  a  play  within  the  play  is  acted.  '  Several  young  Coxcombs  foot 
with  the  Orange. Women.'  Prig  proposes  a  game  at  '  Lang-trilloo ' '  in  the 
Box.'    Women  come  in  masked. 

*  A  popular  play,  revived  in  1744  under  the  title  of  Tlu  Prodigal.  Unless 
I  mistake,  this  comedy  is  indebted  to  Fletcher  and  Shirley's  Tht  Nigkt- 
WMtr  (oMk,  vol.  ii  p.  740). 
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W*£(wi-     to  a  production  by  Shadwell,  curious  for  more  than  (Hie 

WUchta       reason.     The  Lancashire  Witches  and  Tegue  O'Divelly  the 

^ij^    ^rish  Priest  (i6Si)  was  directed  not  only  against  the  Roman 

(r68i).        Catholics  (the  '  Popish  Plot '  is  constantly  referred  to),  but 

also  £^inst  a  particular  type  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 

England,  represented  by  the  'Foolish,  Knavish,  Popish, 

Arrogant,  Insolent,  yet,  for  his  Interest,  Slavish  *  chaplain 

Smerk  \    Of  course  in  the  Preface  any  desire  of  reflecting 

upon  the  Church  is  disclaimed ' ;  but  the  intention  is  obvious, 

particularly  inasmuch  as  a  protest  on  behalf  of  tolerance 

towards  the  Dissenters  is  introduced.     Secondly,  the  comedy 

is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft, 

which  the  author  evidently  in  his  heart  shares '.    Thirdly, 

it  contains  one  of  the  earliest,  though  as  has  been  seen  not 

alt(^ether  the  earliest  *,  Irishman  of  the  comic  stage,  in  the 

character  of  the  villainous  priest.     Shadwell  re-introduced 

it  in  the  comedy  of  The  Amorous  Bigot,  with  the  Second 

Part  of  Tegue  aDiveUy  (1690}. 

TkiAmoT-      All  Shadwell's   remainii^  plays  are  examples  of  the 

^(i^).   species  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled.    But  to  describe  The 

*  The  nunc,  to  which  Harvell  bad  given  a  wide  currency,  is  of  couns 
taken  from  a  character  in  Etheredge's  Tht  Man  of  Mod*  (cf.  anit,  p.  446). 
Shadwell's  and  King  William's  wish,  as  Bishbp  Craft's  and  Marvell's  bad 
been  in  different  times,  was  dearlj'  to  pramote  a  more  catholic  sentiment  in 
mattera  of  religion  than  suited  their  times. 

■  Shadwell  points  to  the  fact  that  Smerk  is  disgraced  in  the  play.  He 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  disclaim  animosity  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  thougji  Tegue  is  a  vile  rascal.— Much  of  the  play  was  struck  out  by 
authority ;  hence  the  pauoges  which  have  the  chief  historical  interest  for 
us  are  now  printed  in  italics.     Cf.  Mortey,  Fit^  SittcJi,  p.  676. 

'  The  priest  Tegue  tries  to  exorcise  the  witches  'per  Melchisedec,  per 
Bethlehem  Gabor,  per  omne  quod  exit  in  um,  seu  Graecum  sive  Latinum,' — ■ 
but  to  DO  purpose.  In  his  Preface,  Shadwell  modestly  disclaims  the  hope 
of  equalling  Shakspere'in  Auicy'  in  the  magical  part  of  the  play.  Tbough 
he  declares  himself  incredulous,  be  manifestly  treats  witchcraft  as  a  reality. 
Tht  Sfedator  (_Ho.  141,  in  a  paperhy  Steele,  of  which  however  the  substance 
consisted  of  a  letter  by  Hughes)  very  manfully  exposed  this  fatalism  in  a 
letter  written  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  towards  the  play.— Shadwell  doubtless 
bad  no  wish  to  rise  above  the  prejndices  of  bis  age.  For  illustrationB  of  the 
popular  belief  in  witchcraft  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  which  obliged  judges 
to  direct  juries  to  convict,  in  order  to  avoid  popular  disturbances,  see 
AiUMogmphy  of  Rogtr  North  (Lints  of  tkt  Norths,  edn,  1890),  vol.  iiL 
pp.  130-9. — For  the  rest,  Shadwell  had  read  up  a  good  many  books;  but 
the  poetry  in  the  play  U  altogether  contemptible. 

*  Cf  Mb,  p.  393,  as  to  Sir  R.  Howard's  Tht  Cammatm. 
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Squire  of  Alsatia  {1688)  as  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Jonson   Th»  s^n 
seems  to  imply  higher  praise  than  is  called  for ;  it  is  rather  f^^f^ 
in  the  style  of  Jonson's  imitator  Cartwright,  whose  Ordiftary 
it  something  resembles  in  conception.    Shadwell  deserves 
some  credit   for  having  in  this  lively  and  vigorous  play 
sought  to  brand  a  real  social  evil,  which  indeed  was  not 
long  afterwards  removed  bystatute.   The'Squireof  Alsatia' 
is  a  young  heir  whom  the  rascally  denizens  of  that  locality 
have  enticed  into  their  clutches,  whence  he  Is  ultimately 
rescued.     The    fight    between    the  '  Alsatians '   and    the 
Templars  at  the  Whitefriars  gate  of  the  Temple  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  scenes  which  really  disgraced  the  London 
of  the  day ;  and  the  cant  talked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sacred  precinct  may  invite  the  study  of  specialists  •.    Bury-  Bury  FaU 
Fair  (1689)  flies  at  less  dangerous  game,  its  chief  ridicule  ''^J- 
being  directed  against  the  folly  of  the  English  PricUuses 
ridicules  of  the  day*.     Bartholomew  Fair  doubtless  sug- 
gested the  background  of  this  comedy — the  fair  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds.     The  Scowrers  (1693)  combines  social  with  ^ 
political  satire,  food  for  the  latter  being  found  in  the  person  (1693). 
of  a  foolish  Jacobite  alderman  who  glories  in  King  Lewis, — 
while  a  social  nuisance  of  the  age  is  depicted  by  the  band  of 
boon-companions  and  swa^erers,  whose  chief  is  In  the  end 
converted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  old  crew.     Finally,  T^tfoiuH- 
in  the  posthumous  The  Volunteers,  or  The  Stock  Jobbers  T^'skiek- 
(acted  169a),  Shadwell  comes  as  near  to  comedy  of  character  Jobbrrt 

(1650). 

'  A  glosMTy  is  con^derately  appended  in  the  jrounger  ShadwcU's  edition. 
— As  to  the  plot  of  this  play  both  Dibdin  and  Genest  compare  the  Adtlpki. — 
Richard  Cumberland,  when  accused  of  having  borrowed  the  stocy  of  his 
Tht  CMoUric  Man  from  7^  Squin  of  Alsatia.  denied  having  ever  seen  that 
play,  but  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Terence.  (See  the  Dedication 
— ■  To  DitracHoH  '—at  Tks  OuJiric  Man.) 

*  Shadwell  is  stated  to  have  been  indebted  in  this  play,  not  only  to  Moliire's 
comedy,  but  also  (and  very  largely)  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  T/u 
TriMmpkoHl  WitUm.  In  Shadwell.  Hn.  Fantast's  French  tastes  and  French 
vocables  are  diverting  enough.  ('  Heroick  Numbers  upon  Love  and  Honour 
are  moat  ravissant,  most  surprenant,  and  a  Tragedy  is  so  Touchant  I  I  die  at 
a  Tragedy ;  111  swear  I  do.*)  Oldwit  too,  who  recites  'pretty  things'  like 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  is  an  amusing  representative  of  the  landakir  tttnfioria 
tidi — B  character  dramatists  have  frequently  taken  a  natural  pleasure  in 
ridiculing — be  '  was  a  Critic  at  Blackfriars,  but  at  Cambridge,  none  so  great 
as  1  with  Jack  Cleveland,'  Sec. — Shadwell  spent  a  year  at  King  Edward's 
School,  Buiy  SL  Ednundi,  before  proceeding  to  Caius  College. 
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as  in  any  of  his  plays.  While  the  Jobbers  or  projectors 
for  patents  constitute  good  side-figures,  a  clever  contrast  is 
presented  between  the  rough  old  Cavalier  officer  and  the 
Anabaptist  Croinwetlian  veteran  '  very  stout  and  godly,  but 
somewhat  Immoral'  (he  has  been  a  brave  soldier  in  his  day, 
but  now  '  turns  a  penny  in  the  way  of  Stock-jobbing '). 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  '  most  luxurious  effeminate 
Volunteer'  Sir  Nicholas  Dainty  and  the  '  ugly  sub-Beau ' 
Sir  Timothy  Kastril,  who  are  equally  men  of  their  time  iu 
their  mortal  hatred  of  war  *,  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
play  is  disfigured  by  very  gross  indecency. 
Shadwtii's  Posterity  is  not  obliged  to  imitate  Shadwetl's  disappointed 
ii^oTa  adversaries  in  grudging  him  the  recognition  earned  by  his 
dramatist,  consistent  and  useful  support  of  a  cause  which  commended 
itself  to  many  fine  minds  and  clear  intelligences,  although 
its  popularity  in  the  world  of  letters  and  on  the  stage  was 
naturally  enough  of  tardy  growth  ^.  No  very  close  scrutiny 
need  even  be  applied  to  the  substance  of  his  boast,  that  he 
should  not  he  afraid  of  these  adversaries — 

'till  they  have  shown  you  more  Variety 

Of  natural,  unstol'n  Comedy  than  he*.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  so  well  fitted  to  himself  much  that 

he  had  taken  over  from  previous  writers  as  to  be  fairly 

entitled  to  claim  it  as  part  of  his  own  equipment ;  and  in 

the  invention  of  comic  characters  he  was  often  original, 

ShadaHU     With  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  manifestly  thought  that  he 

%nson.       followed  at  no  immeasurable  distance,  he  had  in  common 

something  of  the  old  dramatist's  industry ;  something  of  his 

Shadwtits  humour ;  and  more  of  his  healthiness  of  spirit     If  Shadwell 

sitcom-    "S  often  gross  and  indecent,  it  has  been  observed,  I  think 

"«s,  truly,  that  he  is  not  profane  *  ;  and  if  he  altogether  lacks 

'  Sir  Timothy  b  not  a  Jacobite  'nor  a  Wtlliamite  neither';  "tis  all  one 
to  me  who  reigop,  if  I  can  keep  my  aooo  Pound  a  year,  and  enjoy  myself 
with  the  Ladies,'— Queen  Maiy  is  appealed  to,  (nr  amlra,  as  an  example  of 
a  heroic  woman  'who  sets  her  heart  on  one  who  may  be  lost  in  every 

'  '  Loyal  writers  of  the  last  two  Reigns, 

Who  tir'd  their  Pens  for  Popery  and  Chains, 
Gnimble  at  the  Reward  of  all  his  Pains.' 

Prologue  to  Thg  Samnrs. 
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elevation  of  spirit,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  moral 
purpose.  As  a  comedian  of  manners  he  is  obviously  often 
truthful  as  well  as  vivid ;  but  his  grain  is  coarse,  and  brutal 
though  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  bis  age  most  assu- 
redly were  in  many  respects,  they  can  hardly  have  been  so 
uniformly  brutal  as  he  represents  them.  He  did  little  or 
nothing  to  advance  his  art ;  but  his  vigour  of  comic  inven- 
tion, his  hatred  of  political  shams  and  social  abuses,  and  his 
healthy  antagonism  to  much  that  really  endangered  the 
national  future,  contributed  to  arrest  the  decay  which  was 
overtaking  English  comedy  by  reason  of  its  lack  both  of 
intellectual  breadth  and  of  moral  fibre.  But  the  artistic 
pleasure  is  scant  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  comic 
pictures  in  which  he  faithfully  reproduces  many  of  the 
unattractive  features  of  his  age. 

In  William  Wycherley'  {1640-1715)  we  at  last  meet  wuiiam 
with  a  comic  dramatist  of  real  and  unmistakeable  power,  u^^'"^ 
His  contemporaries  variously  praised  his  careful  workman-  it'S)- 
ship  and  his  facile  genius';  but  they  were  at  one  in  extolling 

'  Wycherley's  plays  were,  together  with  those  of  Congreve,  Vsnbnigh, 
and  Farquhar,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  1S40.  Few  essays  on  ■  period  of 
dramatic  literature  are  better  known  than  that  of  Macaulay  occasioned  by 
this  publication,  which  contains  both  biographical  and  critical  notices.  In  the 
case  or  Wycherley,  Leigh  Hunt's  edition  points  out  the  sources  of  several  of 
his  plots,  scenes,  or  characters. — See  also  Dr.  J.  Klette,  WilHam  Wjidietif/s 
Libtn  und  dtamatiscke  tVtrlu,  fHil  btsondtrtr  BtrOcksidiligHtig  von  fVj/c/utiiry 
ah  Plagialor  Moliert's  {yHinitei,  1883). 

■  Rochester,  in  his  Imitation  of  one  of  Horace's  Epistles,  bestows  on 
Wycherley  the  epithet  of '  slow '  (which  Pope  repeated),  and  says  that  he 
'  earns  hard  wbate'er  he  gains ; 
He  wants  no  Judgment,  and  he  spares  no  Pains.' 
An  opposite  view  of  Wycherley's  method  of  workmanship  is  maintained 
by  Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne)  in  A  LtlUrmth  aCkaraeiiro/Mr.  iVyrktrUy, 
Lansdowne's  IVorts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108  ugq.  'In  him,'  it  is  observed  in  the 
same  letter,  'evei7  Syllable,  eveiy  Thought  is  masculine.'  See  also  Dryden's 
Preface  to  Tit  Slalt  t^lHnoana.  Wycherley,  who  before  going  to  Oxford 
bad  spent  some  time  in  France,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by  the  celebrated 
Duchess  ofMontausier  0ulia  de  RambouiUet),  was  introduced  into  English 
Court  circles  by  a  veiy  difliETcat  kind  of  Duchess, — Lady  Castlemaine,  with 
whom  his  relations  were  extremely  intimate.  In  167a  he  served  in  the  naval 
war  against  the  Dutch,  and  some  time  afterwards  King  Charles  II  proposed 
to  appoint  him  tutor  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  the  proposal  fell 
through  IB  consequence  of  Wycberiey's  marriage  in  16B0  to  the  Countess  of 
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the  masculine  boldness  which  (in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  bis  most  successful  comedy)  obtained  for  him 
the  honourable  sobriquet  of  '  Manly '  Wycherley.  It  may 
however  be  well  to  reduce  the  compliment  implied  in  the 
His  aaUtni  epithet  to  narrower  dimensions.  The  general  characteristics 
tea'wa'^  of  Wycherley  as  a  dramatist  may  I  think  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  His  merits  lie  in  the  vigour  with  which  his 
characters  are  drawn,  the  clearness  with  which  they  stand 
out  from  one  another,  and  the  naturalness  with  which  he  both 
constructs  his  plots  and  chooses  his  language.  As  for  his 
plots,  they  are  rarely  original,  and  in  the  main  based  upon 
Moli^re ;  but  Wycherley  neither  borrows  without  reflexion, 
nor  combines  without  care.  The  wit  of  his  dialogue  is  less 
sparkling  and  spontaneous  than  that  of  Congreve's  or  of 
Vanbrugh's ;  he  is,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  somewhat  heavy 
as  well  as  brawny  in  his  step,  and  he  lacks  in  general 
the  gaiety  of  spirit  which  is  the  most  charming  phase 
of  comic  humour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  excels  in  satire 
of  an  intenser  kind ;  bis  sarcasms  are  as  keen  as  they 
are  cruel ;  and  the  cynicism  of  his  wit  cannot  prevent  us 
from  acknowledging  its  power.  But  while  he  ruthlessly 
uncloaks  the  vices  of  his  age,  his  own  moral  tone  is  affected 
by  their  influence  to  as  deplorable  a  d^ree  as  is  that  of  the 
most  light-hearted  and  unthinking  of  the  dramatists  con- 
temporary with  him.    Macaulay^  is  within  the  mark  in 

Drogheda.  After  her  death  he  underwent  an  iDiprteonment  for  debt  which 
lasted  several  years,  but  he  wb3  litwrated  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
King  Janies  II,  who,  after  witnessing  a  performance  of  Tkt  Plain-JDtaler, 
conferred  a  pension  on  its  author.  King  James  liked  to  hear  his  own 
system  of  govern ment  described  as  'Plain  Dealing' j  indeed.  tb«  phrase  must 
have  bocome  a  cant  phrase  of  politics,  for  in  1716  we  find  Rowe  in  the 
Prologue  to  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Tht  Cnul  Gift  complimenting  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  the  authoi's  benefit,  by  bidding  the  spectators 
'In  his  each  Feature  Truth  and  Candour  trace, 
And  read  Plain  Dealing  written  in  hb  Face.' 
See  also  the  opening  passage  of  the  Preface  to  Arbuthnot's  History  o/J<^ 
Bull  (1713).  If  Pope's  account  be  trustworthy — it  is  known  how  the 
intimacy  between  the  curiously  assorted  pair  suffered  from  the  severity  with 
which  the  young  poet  had  revised  the  poems  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  by  the  veteran — Wycherley,  who  as  a  young  man  had  left  the 
Church  of  Rome  (in  which  be  was  bom),  returned  to  it  before  his  death. 
He  died  in  1715,  a  few  days  after  he  bad  contracted  a  second  marriage. 
'  History  o/EngUmJ,  ch.  vil 
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describii^  him  as  '  the  most  licentious  writer  of  a  singularly 
licentious  and  hard-hearted  school.' 

Of  Wycherley's  comedies  the  earliest,  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  Lovt  in  a 
St.  James'  Park  (1672),  is  in  the  style  of  Etheredge  and  ^"j^. 
Sedley— indeed  The  Mulberry  Garden  of  the  latter  {1668)  Pari 
has  been  justly  held  to  have  su^ested  this  play'.  Its  satire  ^5^,* 
on  manners  is,  however,  perhaps  more  incisive  and  con- 
temptuous than  theirs ;  and ,  in  contrast  to  the  fantastic  figures 
of  Sedley 's  production,  it  already  exhibits  signs  of  a  realistic 
vigour  capable   of  taking   us  back  from  the  Restoration 
writers  to  Elisabethans  like  Middleton.   In  the  construction 
of  his  plot  Wycherley  made  use  of  two  of  Moli^re's  come- 
dies, V&cole  des  Maris  and  L'&cole  des  Femmes,  the  former 
of  which  had  previously  supplied  Sedley  with  the  opening 
of  The  Mulberry  Garden  \   The  mixture  of  respectable  and 
the  reverse  of  respectable  characters  in  Love  in  a  Wood  is 
however  so  puzzling  that  few  will  care  to  take  the  trouble 
of  drawing  accurate  distinctions.     Dapperwit  is  the  fool, 
and  Alderman  Tripe  the  deserving  victim,  of  this  comedy. 

The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master  (1672)  resembles  Moliere   Th* 
in  manner  more  than  any  other  of  Wycherley's  plays ;  i^^„g" 
indeed  its  intrigue  has  been  compared  to  that  of  L'&cole  MasUr 
des  Femmes,  but,  in  accordance  with  this  author's  general  ;^,v 
method  of  working,  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means  close. 
The  English  work  may  be  described  as  a   capital  farce, 
written  with  genuine  vigour  and  freshness  of  humour  ;  and 
to  my  mind  this  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  of  Wycherley's 
plays.      The  contrast  between   the  starched   father   who 
affects  the  Spaniard  and  the  foolish  young  man  who  assumes 
the  airs  and  speech  of  a  Frenchman  is  fairly  amusing,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  even  more  so  at  the  time  of  the 
production   of  the  play,  supposii^   it   to   have   contained 
personalities  at  which  we  Can  now  only  guess ;  but  in  any 
case  the  fun  of  the  action  is  excellent.     In  carrying  on  his 
intrigue  in  the  di^^ise  of  a  dancing-master,  the  lover  is 

'  As  Dr.  Klette  (p.  41)  points  out,  the  Prologue  seems  to  imply  th&t  the 
writer  expected  to  be  blamed  as  ■  plagiary : 

'He  e'en  is  come  to  suffer  here  to-day 
For  counterfeiting  (as  you  judge)  a  play.' 
'  lb.  pp.  46  and  71  aiq^. 
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protected  both  by  his  rival  and  the  lady's  father  against  the 

suspicions  of  an  old  aunt ;   and  the  dancing-lesson  scenes 

(si^gested  by  Calderon's  El  Maestro  de  Datisar),  if  not 

very  refined,  are  as  good  as  anything  of  the  sort  in  modem 

comedy  or  farce  *. 

^'  The  two  remaining  plays  of  Wycherley  are  the  most 

mfi  characteristic  among  their  author's  works.     The  Country 

{acted  Wife  (1673)  in  its  plot  (which  again  seems  indebted  to 

two  of  Moli^re's  comedies  for  its  groundwork')  reaches  the 

extremity  of  the  revolting  ;  yet  one  cannot  wonder  at  the 

long-enduring  popularity  the  play  enjoyed  uptMi  the  stage  *. 

For  not  only  is  it  written  with  considerable  spirit,  besides 

being  seasoned  with  that  cynicism  to  ithich  Wycherley  was 

so  ready  to  give  vent*;  but  it  contains  one  character — of 

theyiwwj^  ingMue  type — which  naturally  lends  itself  to  the 

art  of  a  good  actress  of  a  particular  bent  of  talent '.     But 

it  was  indeed  a  '  frank  age'  to  which  such  a  play  would  be 

n/Wwn-   introduced  upon  the  stage*.    lnTkePlain-DeaUr{t6y4)x\i.c 

{tKlldl6^z   cynicismofWycherleyhasreacheditsacme.     It  beginswith 

>  Th«  impudence  of  the  Epilogue  is  at  all  events  ill  perfect  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  fwraonage  who  speaks  iL 

'  Vus.  L'kcolt  dts  Maria  and  L' Scott  dts  FtiHitus.  The  main  motive  is  of 
courae  traceable  to  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence. 

'  It  held  the  stage  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  and  was  in  1765 
revived  in  a  shortened  form.     (Genest,  vol.  v,  p.  69.) 

*  A  specimen  or  two  will  suffice  to  illustrate  it ; 

'  Homir.  Ay,  your  arrantest  cheat  is  your  trustee  or  executor ;  your 
jealous  man,  the  greatest  cuckold;  your  churchman  the  greatest  atheist; 
and  your  noisy  pert  rogue  of  a  wit,  the  greatest  fop,  dullest  ass,  and  worst 
company,"    (Act  i.  sc  i.l 

^  Sir  Jasper.  Woman,  made  for  man's  companion — 

'  Homtr.  So  is  that  soft,  gentle,  tame  and  more  noble  creature  a  spaniel, 
and  has  all  their  tricks ;  can  fawn,  lie  down,  suffer  beating,  and  fawn  the 
more :  barks  at  your  friends  when  they  come  to  see  you.  .  .  .  And  all 
the  difference  is,  (!ie  spaniel's  the  more  faithful  animal,  and  fawns  but  upon 

'Sparkiah.  I  can  deny  you  nothing:  for  though  I  have  known  thee  a 
great  ndiile,  never  go,  if  I  do  not  love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance.' 
(Actlli..t.i) 

*  Urs.  Pinchwife  was  a  popular  character  of  Mrs.  Jordan's. 

*  Cf.  act  iii.  sc.  a.  The  remarks  on  Tht  CoutUry  Wifi  in  T/ie  Phin-DfaUr 
(act  !i.  sc.  i)  can  hardly  be  called  a  defence.— Steele  in  No.  iii  of  TJu 
TalUr  (1709),  while  praising  the  literary  qualities  of  T/it  Country  Wifi, 
temperately  reproves  its  immorality.  (Sec  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Richard 
Stttlt,  p.  97.) 
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the  Prologue  ^,  where  '  the  coarse  dauber  of  the  coming 
scenes '  announces  his  intention  '  to  follow  life  and  nature 
only,'  to  '  di^lay  you  as  you  are,'  to  exhibit  his  '  fine  lady ' 
as  '  a  mercenary  jilt,'  and  his  '  men  of  wit  and  pleasure '  as 
'dull  r<^es,'  while  be 

'draws  a  friend  only  to  custom  just, 
And  makes  him  naturally  break  his  trust' 

And  it  continues  down  to  the  '  moral '  at  the  close ; 

'Yet  for  my  sake,  let  no  one  e'er  confide 
In  tean  or  oaths,  in  love  or  friend  untried.' 

As  for  the  plot  of  this  famous  connedy,  it  is  not  less  horrible 
than  the  chief  character.Manly  the  'Plain- Dealer,' is  revoltii^. 
The  repulsiveness  of  the  story,  and  of  its  d^ouement,  is  sudi 
as  to  make  description  irksome ;  but  the  character  of  the 
hero  may  be  judged  by  contrasting  it  with  the  original — if 
it  can  be  so  called — which  suggested  it,  viz.  the  noble  hero  of 
Molt^re's  immortal  Misanthrope.  Manly  is  a  naval  captain 
who  comes  to  shore  with  a  rooted  hatred  of  mankind,  to 
which  he  gives  vent  on  every  occasion  and  in  terms  such  as 
would  justify  his  being  shipped  off  ^ain  at  the  public  cost. 
Even  apart  from  the  monstrous  revenge  which  he  takes 
upon  the  cause  of  his  misanthropy,  he  is  a  brutal  antitype  of 
the  noble  and  honourable  Alceste  whom  Moli^re — perhaps 
introducing  here  and  there  a  touch  of  saddened  conscious- 
ness of  self— has  drawn  with  so  much  humour  and  so  much 
tenderness.  Such  a  character  could  only  be  tolerated — and 
admired—by  a  society  which  knew  itself  to  be  vile,  and 
took  pleasure  in  hearing  itself  called  so  to  its  face.  I  need 
quote  no  examples  of  the  scalp-hunting  misanthropy 
which  seemed  philosophy  in  the  eyes  of  the  bad  world 
to  which  it  was  preached ;  nor  reproduce  in  detail  the 
invectives  of  this  new  Timon  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II 
and   James   II — a  denouncer   of  vice  who    is   in   himself 

*  Or,  indeed,  in  the  prJDted  plaj  with  the  Dedication,  which  contiins  a 
not  unwarranted  sarcasm  against  the  dranuitiats  of  the  age  as  fond  of 'talking 
to  you  or  the  rules  of  writing;  (like  the  French  authors),  to  show  you  and 
my  reader  I  understand  'em,  in  my  epistle,  lest  neither  oTyou  should  find  it 
out  by  the  play.' 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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as  coarse  and  loathsome  as  is  the  very  vice  denounced 
by  himV 

In  speaking  of  this  comedy,  it  would  neither  be  possible 
nor  desirable  to  keep  asunder  the  moral  and  the  literary 
points  of  view.  The  picture  of  society  which  Tke  Plain- 
Dealer  offers  is  not  altc^ether  a  false  one,  nor  is  the 
operation  of  such  a  world  as  that  which  surrounds  Manly 
upon  such  a  character  as  Manly's  misrepresented.  Neither 
therefore  as  a  comedy  of  manners  nor  as  a  comedy  of  cha- 
racter— and  it  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  latter  and  higher 
rank — can  this  remarkable  drama  be  properly  said  to  fail. 
To  us  its  effect  is  utterly  revolting,  because  of  the  absence 
of  all  mora]  relief,  without  which  few  dramatic  characters 
are  endurable — least  of  all  a  type  so  repugnant  to  ordinary 
human  feeling  as  that  of  the  man  resolved  to  hate  his  kind. 
^^^^'  But  working  within  the  limits  of  his  own  horizon,  with 
Miin.  nothing  perceptible  to  him  beyond  a  vicious  world  hateful 

on  account  of  the  palpable  grossness  of  its  outward  pre- 
tences, Wycherley  must  in  this  play  be  allowed  to  have  given 
proofs  of  genuine  force  and  of  essential  originality,  and  to 
have  produced  what  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful dramas  of  its  age'.    To  no  other  of  his  dramatic  works 

'  I  cannot  think  that  Taine,  In  bis  Hisloin  dt  ta  Littrmturt  Anglaisi  (livre 
iiL  chip,  i),  bu  a[  all  exaggerated  tbe  impression  which  this  '  modtie  d'une 
brute  diclar^  et  inendque '  mikes  upon  tbe  mind  of  a  modem  reader. — A 
scene  in  this  plajr  (act  ii.  sc.  i)  is  in  part  translated  from  Moliftre's  La  CriHgtti 
dt  fScoli  des  Fmmes.  The  Comtesse  in  Racine's  Lts  Plaidmra  is  thought 
to  have  furnished  Wycherley  with  the  first  hint  of  that  amusing  personage, 
the  Widow  Blackacrc.  Dr.  Kletle  points  out  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  of  Fidelia  in  the  closing  scene  may  have  been  derived  by 
Wycherley  direct  from  Bandello's  stoiy  which  has  been  noticed  among  tbe 
possible  indirect  sources  of  Twtl/lh  Night  {anU,  voL  ii.  p.  143),  and  that  the 
nation  of  the  duel  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  famous  Shrewsbury- 
Buckingham  affair. — The  origin  of  the  term  Plain-Dealer  (cf.  anlt,  p.  461, 
MoU)  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  game  at  cards  called  Plain -Dealing, 
described  by  Charles  Cotton  in  Th*  ComfUU  GamtsUr  (1680).  Cf.  S.  W. 
Singer,  RisearciiS  into  the  History  o/Pitiying  Cards  (1816),  Appendix,  p.  345. 

'  The  whole  of  TMt  Plaoi-Dtaler  must  be  said  to  be  admirably  written  ; 
and  even  tbe  most  revolting  scene  of  the  play  displays  ungular  dramatic 
power.  Some  of  the  witticisms  have  an  almost  proverbial  ring— a«ti.g. 
Manly's  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  lord's  title  (act  i.  sc  t^,  which  recalls 
Burns :  Olivia's  description  of  the  coxcomb  Hr.  Novel, '  who  rather  than  not 
rail  will  rail  at  the  dead,  whom  none  speak  ill  of;  rather  than  not  flatter, 
will  flatter  tbe  poets  of  the  age,  whom  none  will  flatter '  (act  ii.  sc  i) ;  and 
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can  a  similar  praise  be  given.  The  Country  Wife  indeed 
forms  a  notable  attempt  at  painting  the  life  of  ttie  age  as 
one  of  uncontrolled  self-indulgence ;  it  is  a  satire  upon  the 
very  name  of  virtue,  to  the  mere  conception  of  which  the 
society  here  depicted  is  an  absolute  stranger.  The  plot  is 
that  of  an  extravagant  farce,  but  of  one  which  plays  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  everyday  life,  enveloped  and 
disguised  by  no  Utopian  or  burlesque  imaginings.  Lawless 
lust  running  riot  in  a  real — not  an  imaginary  -sphere  of  con- 
temporary life  fills  a  canvas,  from  which  we  turn  aside  with 
a  sense  of  nausea;  and  it  is  only  when  we  remember  that 
the  life  painted  by  Wycherley  was  not  the  life  of  the  nation 
that  we  recover  from  our  wonder  how  a  society  which  could 
be  thus  represented  should  ever  have  risen  out  of  its  decay. 

The  foremost  position  among  the  comic  dramatists  of  wa^*" 
the  later  Stuart  period  is  beyond  all  dispute  due  to  William  (^^^ 
Congreve'  (1670-1729).     In  life  he  received  more  than  'T^)- 
his  proper  share  of  praise  and  recognition.     The  literary 
leaders  of  his  times  vied  with  personages  of  the  highest  rank 
in  acknowledging  his  eminence.     In  Halifax  (Montagu)  he 
found  a  patron  who  provided  him  with  a  modest  sinecure  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  literary  career,  and  gradually 
added  or  substituted  other  offices  of  the  same  sort,  which 
ensured  him  a  life  of  comfort,  without  exacting  in  return  so 
much  as  a  political  pamphlet  or  poem.     Female  rank  and 
beauty  smiled  upon  him  in  the  persons  of  the  second  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  of  Mrs.  Eracegirdle,  whose  respective 
&vour5  were  at  the  last  so  very  unequally  requited.   Dryden 
addressed  him  in  an  Epistle^  which,  notwithstanding  the 

Eliza's  confession  la  to  her  sex  :  ■  All  wise  obscrreis  nnderatand  us  now-a- 
days,  K3  they  do  dreams,  almanacs,  and  Dutch  gazettes,  by  the  contrai; ' 

*  CoDgreve's  plajn  are  most  euily  accesuble  in  the  joint  edition  bj  Leigh 
Hunt  (1840')  mentioned  above  under  Wycherley ;  a  convenient  reprint  of 
their  text  has  recently  appeared  in  the  MenntaJ  Series,  with  notes  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Ewald  (^BB^).  See  also  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse's  Liftof  WHUam  Congrrvt 
in  the  Gnat  Writtrs  Series  (1888)  ;  and  Dr.  D.  Schraid,  WiUiam  Coxgnvt, 
tan  Ltbm  and  stini  LttalspuU  (Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1897). 

'  To  my  dear  Fritnd,  Mr.  Congmt,  on  kia  Comidy  adJtd  Tht  Doublt-Ditdir, 
(rronb,vol.  iti.) 

H  b  a 
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audacious  exa^^ration  of  its  flattery,  it  is  difficult  to  read 
without  emotion — so  generous  is  the  spirit  of  this  tribute 
from  the  old  writer  to  the  young.  Steele,  SwiA,  and  Pope 
honoured  and  loved  him,  and  the  last-named  dedicated  to 
him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Voltaire  paid  a  memorable 
visit  to  him  in  his  old  age  as  a  great  English  man  of  letters 
— although  Congreve  deprecated  the  title,  and  preferred  to 
be  regarded  as  a  gentleman.  And  when  after  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  literary  inertia  he  passed  away,  a 
pompous  funeral  and  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  finally 
testified  to  the  honour  in  which  his  name  continued  to  be 
held  ^.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  secondary  causes  of  the  quick  growth  of  his 
literary  reputation,  or  in  accounting  for  its  loi^  endurance. 
In  the  first  place,  neither  his  literary  success  ^  nor  his  per- 
sonal prosperity  ever  suffered  interruption ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ill-health  there  was  no  drawback  to  the  even  prt^p'ess 
of  his  life — and  the  world  looks  with  &vour  on  such  a  career. 
A  personal  charm  of  manner  must  unmistakeably  have 
contributed  its  influence  towards  making  Congreve  liked 
and  loved.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when 
Dryden  besought  his  young  friend  to 'shade  those  laurels 
which  descended  to  him,'  and  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  no 
promise  was  visible  of  any  competitor  for  the  succession. 
Congreve's  name  shone  with  unequalled  brilliancy  amor^ 
the  names  of  living  English  poets,  till  the  youthful  heir 
seated  himself  on  the  vacant  throne.  And  the  combination 
of  literary  qualities  in  Congreve  which  had  first  dazzled  the 
contemporaries  of  his  early  manhood  in  the  days  when 
Dryden  was  growing  old  and  Pope  was  still  a  child,  was 
alike  splendid  and  uncommon, 
r  Among  these  qualities  one  has  always  justly  been 
regarded  as  pre-eminent.  Congreve  is  indisputably  one 
of  the  very  wittiest  of  English  writers.  No  doubt,  even 
when  this  praise  has  been  unreservedly  accorded  to  a  comic 
dramatist — for  it  is  as  such  alone  that  Congreve  can  be  held 

*  See  A  Poem  to  thf  Mtmory  of  WSUatu  Congrm.  By  James  Thomsoa. 
Edited,  wiUi  a  Preface  and  Notea,  tai  the  Percy  Society,  by  P.  CuimiiiE* 
ham.     ipHbHcalions,  vol.  vi,  1843.) 
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to  have  really  excelled — the  highest  praise  has  not  been 
given.  '  Wit,'  he  says  himself  in  a  letter  well  deserving  of 
attention  ^, '  is  otten  mistaken  for  humour ';  '  the  sayii^  of 
humorous  things  does  not  distinguish  characters ;  for  every 
person  in  a  Comedy  may  be  allow'd  to  speak  them.  From 
a  witty  man  they  are  expected  ;  and  even  a  fool  may  be 
permitted  to  stumble  on  'em  by  chance.  Tho'  I  make  a 
difference  betwixt  Wit  and  Humour,  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
humorous  characters  exclude  Wit :  No,  but  the  manner  of 
Wit  should  be  adapted  to  the  Humour.'  Congreve,  there- 
fore, recognised  as  a  danger  incident  to  an  abundance  of  wit 
the  possibility  of  its  injuriously  affectii^  the  drawing  of 
characters,  and  of  its  obscuring  that  clear  distinction  between 
them  which  is  indispensable  in  the  best  kind  of  comedy. 
This  danger  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  altc^ether  escaped ; 
and  the  unbroken  and  unmit^ted  brilliancy  of  his  dialogue, 
which  enraptured  his  own  age,  must  be  censured  as  a 
fiiult  of  excess  by  those  who  are  no  longer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  transitory  fashion.  It  should  at  the  same  time 
not  be  overlooked  that  Congreve's  grace  and  ease  of 
style,  as  distinguished  from  its  brilliancy  and  wittiness, 
contribute  to  the  charm  of  his  prose  and  make  it  enjoyable 
like  that  of  only  the  very  best  of  contemporary  English 
writers ;  and  that,  though  these  qualities  are  not  always 
separable  from,  they  should  not  in  consequence  be  con- 
founded with,  one  another'.    In  brilliancy  of  wit  he  is  the 

'  See  CoDgreve'*  letter  to  Dmnia  Coiutrnmg  Humour  in  Com^jr,  dated 
July  10,  1695  (in  SiUct  WoHis  ofjohi  Dmma,  vol  ii.  p.  514). — In  the  same 
spirit  Sheffield  Duke  of  BuckiDghamshire  in  hia  fiaiy  oh  Pottiy  i^Ump. 
Charles  II)  hid  writtcD: 

■Another  lault  which  often  may  beiall  1 

Is,  when  the  wit  of  aome  peat  poet  shMll  \ 
So  overflow,  that  ia,  be  aone  at  all,  ) 

That  ev'n  his  fools  speak  sense,  as  if  possess'd. 
And  e«di  by  inspiration  breaks  his  Jest 
If  once  the  justness  of  each  part  he  lost, 
Well  we  m^  lau|^  hut  at  the  poet's  coat 
That  silly  thing  mea  call  sJUtraH  avoid, 
Witb  which  our  age  so  nauseously  is  doy'd; 
NuntoKr  is  all ;  wit  should  be  only  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  some  proper  thought' 
Cf.  okU,  p.  444,  as  to  Etheredge. 
■  Cf.  Goste,  Lifit  of  Congnat,  p.  164. 
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superior  of  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  the 
post-Restoration  period,  among  whom  Dryden  and  perhaps 
Vanbrugh  alone  approached  him,  and  Sheridan  is  his  only 
successor.  In  ease  of  dialogue  he  far  surpasses  Wycherley; 
Vanbrugh,  and  still  more  Farquhar,  lack  the  element  of 
grace  which  he  possesses ;  while  Etheredge  and  the  rest — 
even  Dryden — fall  short  of  him  in  polish  as  writers  of 
comic  prose.  Congreve  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an 
artist  of  rare  as  well  as  genuine  gifts — the  more  so  that  he 
understood  how  to  conceal  his  art.  For  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  effects  such  as  he  produced  can  be  the  result 
of  a  mere  copying  of  the  very  happiest  examples  furnished  by 
actual  life.  This  error,  into  which  second-rate  comic  drama- 
tists are  only  too  prone  to  fall,  was  not  one  of  which  Congreve 
was  likely  to  be  guilty '.  It  may  be  added  that  the  lyrics 
occasionally  inserted  by  Congreve  in  his  plays  are  at  times 
brighter  and  conciser  than  those  which  are  found  in  most 
contemporary  comedies  ',  and  that  the  blank  verse  of  his 
solitary  tragedy  is  not  wanting  in  harmony  of  cadences. 
Hi$  oihtr  Congreve  possessed  other  gif^  as  a  comic  dramatist 
^^^  besides  those  of  style,  though  in  this  direction  only  was  his 
<batttaU»i.  endowment  superlative.  He  possessed  a  power  of  inventing 
character  to  which,  as  will  be  seen,  two  at  least  of  his 
comedies'  very  distinctly  testify;  and  in  the  construction  of 
plots,  although  he  possessed  a  very  thorough  familiarity  with 
Motive  and  other  French  comic  dramatists,  he  displayed 
an  independence  *  of  workmanship  which  contrasts  with  the 
rude  methods  of  appropriation  practised  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  even  with  the  assimilating  processes  of 
Wycherley. 

The  comedies  of  Congreve  are  but  few  in  number ;  they 
vary,  however,  from  one  another  in  more  respects  than  one. 
But,  although  they  are  not  uniformly  devoid  of  moral 

*  '  I  believe,'  he  says  in  the  letter  (o  Dennis  already  quoted, '  if  a  Poet 
should  start  a  Dialogue  of  any  length,  from  the  Extempore  Oiscourse  of  the 
two  Wittiest  Men  upon  Earth,  he  would  find  the  Scene  but  coldly  receiv'd 
by  the  Town.' 

'  See  t,g.  Gavot's  song  in  Tkt  OldBadulor,  act  ii.  »c.  9, 
■   Th*DoubU-Dtaltra.nATh4W<fyqflluWotid. 

*  CL  Sctunid,  u.  «,,  pp.  40-1. 
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purpose,  not  one  of  them  can  be  pronounced  free  from  His  ai- 
gross  and  intentional  indecency,  or  undegraded  by  a  deplor-  *"'^- 
able  frivolity  of  tone.  The  good-breeding  of  Congreve 
proved  no  sufficient  safeguard  against  his  falling  in  with  the 
worst  tastes  of  the  age  which  he  enchanted  ;  and  the  utmost 
that  can  be  urged  on  hts  behalf  is  that  he  instinctively 
avoids  the  brutality  of  Wycherley,  and  that  even  to 
a  modem  reader  be  seems  less  coarse  than  either  Vanbrugh 
or  Farquhar.  Yet  it  is  a  melancholy  reflexion  that 
a  writer  of  such  gifts  and  capable  of  exercising  so  great 
a  power  over  his  age  should  only,  when  essaying  the  branch 
of  his  art  for  which  he  was  least  fitted,  have  risen  to  the 
fae^ht  of  a  desire  to  prove  that  'a  Play  may  be  with 
industry  so  disposed  (in  spite  of  the  licentious  practice 
of  the  modern  theatre)  as  to  become  sometimes  an  innocent 
and  not  unprofitable  entertainment  *.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  Congreve's  fate  to  suffer  severely  for  the  sins  of  the 
comic  drama  of  his  age, — both  when  he  found  himself,  as 
was  but  just  and  reasonable,  held  up  to  censure  as  one  of 
its  leading  representatives,  and  when  he  came  forward,  as 
in  duty  bound,  in  the  character  of  its  champion.  No  doubt 
can  exist  that  but  for  the  catastrophe  which  he  had  helped 
to  provoke,  his  career  as  a  dramatist  would  have  been  a 
&r  more  productive  one  '■ 

Congreve's  earliest  comedy,   The  Old  Bachelor  (1693),  Ha 
which  he  appears  to  have  brought  with  him  to  London,  and  *""*«*"  ■" 
which  received  some  kindly  finishing  touches  from  Dryden,  BacJuhr 
Southerne,  and  Arthur  Maynwaring,  met  with  an  extraordi-  (ort«f  anrf 
nary  success  '.    The  writing  here  is  already  excellent,  and  dis-  ifo,). 
tingutshed,  especially  by  its  lightness,  from  anything  that 
had  preceded  it  in  the  post-Restoration  drama.    The  majority 
of  the  leading  characters,  however,  contain  nothing  quite 

>  See  Uie  Dedication  to  TM*  Mourning  Bridt, 

'  See  below  as  to  Jeremy  Collier's  S/url  Vita,  and  as  to  Congreve's  share 
in  the  controversj  which  followed. 

*  Dryden,  among  whose  weaknesses  Jealousy  against  possible  rivals  had 
no  place,  returned  this  comedy,  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  Judgment, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  the  best  £nt  play  ever  brought  under  his  notice ; 
and  Charles  Montagu  (Halifax)  immediately  rewarded  the  author  with 
a  commisaionership  for  licensing  hackney-coaches.  Tht  Old  Bacidor'vm 
acted  as  late  as  ij8^ 
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original ;  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  Moli^  or  elsewhere 
prototypes  or  analogues  of  Heartwell,  who  sets  up  for 
a  misogynist  but  is  in  reality  a  victim  to  female  wiles, 
of  the  blustering  coward  Captain  Bluffe,  and  of  the  demure 
but  deep  Mrs.  Fondlewife.  Yet  these  in  company  with 
a  number  of  other  personages  furnish  an  abundant  variety, 
and  the  action  is  both  brisk  and  diverting '.  Morally,  both 
the  plots  of  which  the  play  is  composed  are  objectionable ; 
but  the  dramatic  life  in  this  comedy  is  unmistakeable,  and 
more  than  any  other  quality  justified  a  success  so  rarely 
achieved  by  the  work  of  a  novice  band. 
Th*  Its   successor,    Tke  Double-Dealer   (1693),  justifies    the 

D^fr  assertion  in  Dryden's  generous  but  extravagant  lines  on  this 
(flOtdmtd  play,  that  its  author,  and  only  he,  was '  lineal  to  the  throne  '.' 
^^\  Notwithstanding  certain  repulsive  features  in  the  action, 
this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  our  dramatic 
literature ;  but  it  failed  at  first  to  please  the  public,  although 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  best  judges '.  Perhaps 
the  badness  of  some  of  the  bad  people  in  this  play  was 
beyond  the  popular  notion  of  the  endurable ;  but  there  is 
no  accounting  for  such  judgments,  and  the  Plain-Dealer 
had  been  much  liked*.  Congreve  claims  the  credit  of 
complete  originality  for  this  plot^,  which  is  constructed 
with  extreme  skill,  and  declares  his  desire  to  have  been  to 
render  it  as  strong  as  possible  because  it  was  single.     He 

•  The  very  numerous  proportion  of  'scenes'  in  each  act  is  worth  observ- 
ing In  Congreve,  Stage-maiugement  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  high 
perfection  to  allow  of  his  plays  being  performed  with  success. 

•  The  same  compliment  was  generously  paid  to  Congreve  by  Southerne ; 
see  bis  lines  in  Scott  and  SaintsburT's  Drydai,  vol.  ti. 

'  Queen  Hary,  who  seems  to  bave  been  gifted  with  the  family  insight 
into  a  good  play,  helped  the  Tht  DoubU-Dialtr  by  an  early  '  command.' 

'  No  modem  dramatist  of  genius  has  better  understood  the  Parisian  public 
than  the  Ute  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger ;  yet  the  fascinating  volume  of 
K0I13  on  his  principal  plays  just  published  (forming  voL  viii  of  bis  T/iiain 
CotHjiltt)  shows  how  impossible  it  was  even  for  him  at  times  to  overcome  the 
caprices  of  audiences,  whose  applause  on  other  occasions  be  conquered  by 

•  As  tdiserved  above,  Congreve's  plots  and  characters  frequently  suggest 
reminiscences,  which  ^ould  not  however  be  set  down  as  anything  more 
than  tbia.  So  J.  C.  Walker  has  pointed  out,  that  act  iii.  sc.  Zo(ThiDoubU- 
Dtai*r  recalls  a  scene  in  Maccbiavelli's  MandragiAa,  where  Messir  Nicia 
corresponds  to  Sir  Paul  Plyant 
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has  certainly  shown  that  no  kind  of  comedy  is  in  reality  so 
effective  as  that  in  which  the  action  is  one,  but  which,  as  in 
this  instance,  presents  unexpected  turns  to  the  very  last^. 
The  characters  are  not  many,  but  well  distinguished  ;  the 
interest  however  concentrates  itselfon  two  ofthe  most  effective 
pictures  of  villainous  cunning  and  evil  passion  ever  conceived 
by  a  comic  dramatist — Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood. 
Neither  of  these  exceeds  the  proportions  befitting  a  comedy ; 
yet  the  execution  cannot  be  said  to  fall  short  of  the  con- 
ceptic«  in  real  power — especially  in  the  case  of  Maskwell, 
the  key  to  whose  system  of  conduct  is  furnished  by  the 
motto  of  the  play  borrowed  from  Terence*:  'he  tells  the 
truth  to  both  sides  and  contrives  to  cheat  them  both.'  In 
the  writing  we  are  already  struck  by  the  wonderful  lightness 
and  naturalness  of  the  diali^ue  as  well  as  by  the  brilliancy 
of  wit  shown  in  a  constant  play  of  repartee  *.  It  should 
be  added,  that  although  this  comedy  contains  episodes 
of  the  most  blameworthy  character,  the  issue  of  the  main 
plot  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  the  defeat  of  the 
artful  Maskwell  and  the  shameless  Lady  Touchwood  in 
truth  offers  a  singularly  powerful  dramatic  illustration,  such 
as  the  stage  may  legitimately  pride  itself  on  having 
repeatedly  supplied  both  before  and  after  HamUt,  of  the 
encouraging  feet  that  Truth  will  out  at  last. 

Love  for  Love  (1695)  is  a  very  amusing  comedy,  which  Lovtior 
kept  possession  of  the  stage  with  no  long  intermission  till  ip^,a*d 
Hazlitt's  day*.   Among  the  variety  of  characters  contained  1695)- 
in  it,  the  preference  will  perhaps  be  given  to  Jeremy,  one 
of  those  witty  'gentlemen's  gentlemen'  whom  Congreve 
bequeathed  to  Sheridan  and  to  modem  comedy  at  large '. 

'  The  coudu^n  of  act  iv  and  the  Hmnitmod  in  act  v  seem  to  me  equally 


*  '  Vera  dicendo  ambos  fallere.' 

*  See  t.g.  act  iiL  sc.  10,  which  will  at  oDce  reca]l  Sheridan. 

*  Loot  for  Lev*  had  Ae  honour  of  being  noticed  in  the  first  nimber  of 
Tki  TatUr  aa  a  play  which  by  its  success  promised  well  for  a  renewal  ofthe 
public  interest  in  the  drama  so  lai^y  usurped  oflate  by  opera. 

*  He  has  'the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  oraloiy  in  his  head.'  'I  have,'  he 
•ays, 'been  taught  at  Cambrid^';  on  which  the  beau  Tattle  observes,  'Ay  I 
'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to  be  bred  at  a  university ;  but  the  educatjon 
is  a  little  too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman,'  Tattle  was  not  forgotten  by  Sheridan 
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The  would-be  astrolc^er  Foresight  seemingly  carries  us  back 
to  an  earlier  age  of  the  drama ;  but  the  belief  in  palmistry 
and  astrolc^y  had  by  no  means  expired  before  Free- 
thinking  b^an  to  come  into  fashion.  Several  of  the  other 
characters  are  highly  diverting ' ;  but  parts  of  this  play  are 
indelicate  enot^h  to  have  been  thought  so  more  than  a 
century  ago  *.  Nor  can  one  help  remarking  that  the 
unselfish  constancy  of  Valentine  is  looked  upon  as  a  miracle 
even  by  his  quick-witted  lady-love,  Angelica. 

Love  for  Love,  intended  to  begin  an  established  connexion 
between  the  foremost  comic  dramatist  of  the  day  and 
a  venture  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
London  stage*,  had  exhibited  Congreve  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  and  unmistakeably  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers  to  which  he  owed  it.  He  followed  it  up  by  the 
production  of  his  solitary  tragedy,  of  which  immediately, 
and  which  was  to  prove  the  most  signal  of  his  theatrical 
successes.  Before  he  once  more — and  as  it  proved  for  the 
last  time — came  before  the  world  as  a  comic  dramatist, 
Jeremy  Collier  had  launched  his  bolt  against  the  offences 
of  the  contemporary  stage,  and  Congreve,  who  had  not  been 
spared  in  the  attack,  had  thought  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  take  part  in  the  defence.  It  was  therefore  at  a  time 
of  inevitable  depression — both  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  theatre  and  in  his  personal  relations  to  it* — that  he 
brought  out  his  last  comedy.  The  Way  of  the  World. 

when  he  wrote  Tht  School  for  Scandal — see  particularly  act  L  sc.  13  ;  but 
Sberidaii  may  be  described  as  a  follower  of  Con^eve  and  Vanbrugh. 

'  Miss  Prue  and  Ben  ftrc  an  amusing  couple— countiy-girl  and  se«- 
monster. — Valentine's  mode  madness  is  entertaining;  with  Congreve  a 
madmaD  is  of  course  as  witty  as  everybody  else.  '  I'll  tell  yon  one  tbin^,' 
he  remarks  to  the  lawyer  Buckruo.  'It's  a  question  that  would  puule  an 
arithmetician  if  you  should  ask  him  whether  the  Bible  saves  more  souls  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  damns  more  in  Westminster  Hall;  for  my  part,  I  am 
Truth,  and  can't  tell ;  I  have  very  few  acquaintance.'  Sir  Sattipsoti.  '  Body 
o'me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  his  madness!  has  he  no  intervalst'  Jtrtnvf. 
'Very  short,  sir.'  (Act  iv.  sc.  7,) — Mr,  Gosse  directs  attention  to  Ben 
Legend,  as  the  earliest  of 'a  long  line  of  stage-sailora.' 

*  Evelina  and  Hiss  Himw  were  much  shocked  by  it,  (See  Hiss  Bumey's 
EvtUta,  Letter  xx.) 

*  The  opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  by  a  company  of  leading  actora, 
headed  by  Belterton,  independently  of  the  Royal  Patentees  of  Dniry  Lane. 

*  When  his  DotMt-DiaUr  was  revived  on  March  4,  1699,  these  words 
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Congreve  was  manifestly  conscious  of  the  hazard  which  Tin  Way 
he  ran  in  producing  Tke  Way  of  the  World  (1700) ;  but  he  ^J*^ 
met  it  with  spirit,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  succeeded  11700)- 
in  disguising  part  at  least  of  the  issue  to  himself.  At  all 
events,  he  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  own  conceptions  of 
comedy,  without  paying  much  more  r^ard  to  the  ordinary 
tastes  of  its  patrons  than  to  the  recent  diatribes  of  its  censors. 
His  intention  in  his  present  play  was,  as  he  states  in  the 
Dedication,  to  substitute  for  the  gross  fools  of  ordinary 
comedy,  who '  instead  of  moving  our  mirth  ought  very  often 
to  excite  our  compassion,'  some  characters  'which  should 
appear  ridiculous,  not  so  much  through  a  natural  folly 
(which  is  incorrigible  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage) 
as  through  an  affected  wit  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  b  affected,  is  also  false.'  The  difficulty,  as  he  says,  is 
that  hasty  judges  in  face  of  the  scene  will  often  take  false 
wit  for  true,  and  prove  unable  to  distinguish  between 
a  Witwoud  and  a  Truewit.  The  result  of  this  endeavour 
was  naturally  enough  to  impair  the  attractiveness  of  the 
play  for  the  many  by  rendering  it  more  interesting  to  the 
few — so  that,  as  Dryden  records,  it  'had  but  moderate 
success,  though  it  deserved  much  better^.'  The  Way  of  the 
World  impresses  the  modem  reader  as  a  bitter  satire,  though 
the  author  was  true  to  himself  in  the  elegance  of  his 
handling*.  If  the  character  of  Lady  Wishfort  is  almost 
too  offensive  for  comedy ',  Witwoud  is  as  diverting  as  he  is 
ordinal — a  man  afflicted  by  a  perfect  cacoethes  of  feeble 
repartee-—'  I  cannot  help  it,  madam,'  he  says,  'though  it  is 
against  myself.'  And  in  MiUamont  and  Mirabell  he  has 
excelled  the  brilliancy  of  all  his  previous  raillery  of  social 
types  and  their  deviations  from  sense  and  law,  giving  the 

were  added  in  the  pliybtU — involving  ■  twofold  innovation,  for  no  author's 
name  had  previously  been  included  in  such  an  announcement :  '  Written  by 
Mr.  CoDgreve  ;  with  several  expressions  omitted.'    (Gosse,  w.&,  p.  191.) 

'  See  Diyden's  lettar  to  Mrs.  Steward,  March  la,  1700  (Scott  and  Saints- 
buiy's  DrydtHj  voL  zviii.  p.  177}. 

'  '  Satire,  he  thinks,  you  ought  not  to  expect : 

For  so  reform'd  a  town  who  dare  correct.'    (/Wcyiw.) 

*  Her  'Cabal-Night'  (tee  act  iv),  as  Mr.  Gosse  reuiadu,  >is  the  direct 
original  of  Sheridan's  School  /or  SatuJal ;  but  in  some  ways  the  earlier 
picture  is  the  more  biting,  the  more  disdainbil.' 
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place  of  distinction  to  the  lady^.  With  the  failure  of  this 
play  on  the  stage,  Congreve's  career  as  a  dramatist  virtually 
came  to  a  close. 

Congreve's  long-celebrated  tragedy  of  The  Mourning 
Bride  dates  from  1697,  the  year  previous  to  that  of 
Jeremy  Collier's  denunciation.  This  play,  written  in  blank 
verse ",  is  a  love-tragedy  with  a  plot,  so  &r  as  is  known  of 
Congreve's  own  invention,  which  unfolds  itself  with  dignity 
in  the  romantic  region  of  Granada.  The  last  act,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  sensational  effects — except  that  at  the  close, 
after  a  succession  of  deaths,  the  happy  union  c^  Almeria 
and  Osmyn-Alphonso  seems  like  an  anti-climax,  and  finds 
suitable  expression  in  the  tame  conventionality  of  the 
closing  couplets  of  the  tragedy*.  It  contains,  however, 
some  well-written  passages,  among  them  the  description  of 
the  cathedral  surrounded  by  its  tombs  which  in  a  much- 
quoted  passage  of  Boswell's  Life*  Dr.  Johnson  is  stated  to 
have  extolled  as  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever 
read, — '  he  recollected  none  in  Shakespeare  equal  to  it' 
The  impressiveness  of  the  lines  depends,  however,  on  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  situation  ;  and  if  as  Johnson, 
by  way  of  completely  disconcerting  Shakspere's  apol<^ist 

'  'Tbe  higher  the  comedy,  the  more  prominent  the  part  women  enjoy 
in  it. .  . .  In  Congreve's  IVay  eftht  Wmid,  Millamont  overshadows  Hirabell, 
tiie  sprightliest  male  figure  in  English  comedy.'  See  Geoi^  Meredith,  A* 
Essay  oh  Comtdy  and  On  Uxs  ofiht  Catmc  Spirit  (1877},  p.  09 1  and  cC  iIl 
pp.  35  3*qq.,  for  a  fuller  criticism  of  the  play. — Act  iv,  sc.  5  is  specially 
delectable,  where  ■  declaration  a  la  tnodt  takes  place  between  the  pair,  both 
the  lady  and  the  geotleman  being,  like  Arthur  Pendennis  and  Blanche  Amoiy, 
solely  anxious  to  secure  the  conditions  of  perfect  freedom  and  mutual  tolerancei 
under  which  they  are  prepared  to  make  one  another  happy. — The  waiting- 
maids  in  this  comedy  are  even  more  amusing  than  is  usual  with  Congrevb 

'  See  Hr.  Gosse's  obaervalians  (h.>.,  p.  9a)  tua  the  Uank  verse  of  Tht 
Uouniitig  Bridt,  which  he  considei?  to  have  been  modelled  on  Milton's,  and 
to  have  been  in  its  turn  followed  in  Thomson's. 
'  Alphonso  pennits  himself  a  hope  that  he  and  his  beloved  may 
'  Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair; 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds; 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 
*  VoL  ii.  p.  85  of  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  (1887),  where  see  the 
editor's  note  showing  with  sufficient  fulness  that  Johnson's  conpaiative 
"nate  of  the  two  poets,  and  his  opinion  al  Thi  MourmHg  Bridi  aa  n-nhxiK, 
e  quite  in  accordance  with  those  approved  by  modem  ci '  ' 
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Garrick,  went  on  to  assert,  '  Coi^reve  has  nature^  he  has 
certainly  in  this  instance  failed  to  reveal  any  of  its  deeper 
recesses'.  In  general,  being  unequal  to  really  sustained 
flights  of  passion,  the  author  has  to  take  refuge  in  rant,  and 
Lee  himself  could  hardly  have  surpassed  some  of  his 
attempts  of  this  description^.  In  brief,  we  may  agree 
with  Lessing,  that  Congreve's  solitary  attempt  in  tragic 
poetry  proves  this  field  to  have  lain  outside  the  natural 
range  of  his  talents ;  or,  if  we  prefer  to  put  it  so,  we  may 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  Swift's  quidnunc  (rather  than  to 
that  of  Swift  himself),  that  tragic  composition  '  quite  lost ' 
so  essentially  comic  a  genius ".  Coi^reve  was  associated 
with  Vanbrugh  and  Walsh  in  the  adaptation  of  Moli^re's 
Monsieur  de  Pcurceaugnac,  to  which  their  version  attached 
the  sub-title  of  Squire  Trelooby  (1704);  and  he  was  also 
the  author  of  a  masque  Tke  Judgment  of  Paris  {I'joi),  and 
of  an  opera,  SemeU*;  but  neither  of  the  two  latter  was  ever 
represented  on  the  stage. 

Less  brilliant  than  Congreve,  and  altogether  his  inferior  Sir  John 
both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  wit,  Sir  JoHN  Vanbrugh  l°^^__ 
(1666  «>c.— 1726)  is  in  my  opinion  unsurpassed  by  any  of  1736). 
our  post'Restoration  writers   of  comedy  in  the   vivacity,  charadir- 
gaiety,  and  ease  of  his  prose  dialogue.   Moreover,  he  enriched  "^^^*" 
the  comic  stage  by  one  supremely  ludicrous  character  which, 
except  in  so  far  as  Etheredge's  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  may 
have  a  claim  to  its  parentage,  may  fairly  be  called  new, 
viz.  the  admirable  Lord  Foppington  of  TAe  Relapse ;  and 

'  Almeria's  exdaniation  on  the  ■ppearance  of  Osmyn  from  among  the 
tombs  in  the  scene  foUowiag  closely  upoD  this  (act  ii.  sc.  a)  is  ■  rather  too 
obvious  reminiscence  of  HamUt : 

'  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  support  me ! ' 

*  See  especially  the  conclusion  of  the  great  scene  (act  iii.  sc  6),  and 
Almeria's  offer  lo  clothe  the  rotten  bones  of  her  lover  (supposed  lo  be  dead) 
with  her  own  flesh. 

'  See  the  lines  from  Swifl  to  Congreve,  which,  as  Forster  in  his  Lift  c^ 
Swift  (vol.  i.  p.  69)  shows,  must  have  been  written  when  Swifl  knew  that 
such  an  effort  as  T/u  Mourning  BiieU  was  impending. 

*  The  formerof  these  is  short  and  commonplace;  Sem^,  though  also  a  mere 
trifle,  is  a  well- conceived  and  executed  production  of  its  kind.  The  admix' 
lure  of  short  rhythmic  lines  in  both  this  SemtU  and  Schiller's  little  drama 
suggests  the  possibility  of  the  German  poet's  having  cast  a  passing  glance  at 
Congreve's  opera;  but  no  real  resemblance  exists  between  the  two  pieces. 
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he  invented  some  others  which  arc  almost  equally  ex-  . 
travi^ant  and  almost  equally  true  to  life.  He  borrowed 
with  skill  while  he  constructed  with  ease,  and  must  alto- 
gether be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
dramatists  of  his  age.  His  morality  might  be  averred  to  sink 
below  that  of  Congreve^could  it  be  said  to  sink  at  all ; 
for  such  is  the  levity  of  this  author  that  it  is  difficult  to 
weigh  even  his  sins  in  any  very  serious  balance.  The  utter 
frivolity  of  the  later  Stuart  comedy  has  no  more  signal 
representative  than  Vanbrugh,  though,  as  it  happened,  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  mere  man  of  pleasure '. 
TbtRf  Vanbrugh,    it    may   be   unhesitatingly  affirmed,   never 

VtrimiH  surpassed  his  earliest  effort  as  a  comic  dramatist*.  The 
DaHgir  Relapse,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  (1697)  seems  to  have  been 
written  as  a  sequel  to  Colley  Gibber's  Love's  Last  Shift, 
or  Tke  Fool  in  Fashion  (1696),  in  which  Sir  Novelty  Fashion, 
the  first  in  Gibber's  series  of  fops,  appears,  and  the  erring 
Loveless  is  reclaimed  by  his  virtuous  wife  Amanda.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  Gibber's  play,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  recklessly  immoral  produc- 
tion than  this  of  Vanbrugh's,  notwithstanding  the  triumphant 
final  assertion  of  the  strength  of  female  virtue  in  the 
person  of  the  wronged  and  tempted  wife  *.  Her  faithless 
husband  goes  scotfree  for  his  sins  ;  nor  is  there  any  pretence 
at  excusing  the  unblushing  effi-ontery  of  the  picture.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  after  the  first  scene  has  in  hastily 
but  not  ill-written  blank-verse  exposed  the  situation,  the 
prose  dialogue  of  the  remainder  moves  wth  contagious 
gaiety  and  spirit.  The  bye-plot  of  Lord  Foppington  (the 
ennobled  Sir  Novelty),  his  brother  Tom  Fashion,  their 
joint  bride  Miss  Hoyden  and  her  father  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey,   is  one  of  the   most   amusing    things    in   later 

'  He  13  known  to  fame  as  the  architect  of  Blenheim  and  other  mansions  i 
and  filled  the  offices  of  comptroller  of  the  royal  works,  and  surveyor  of  the 
works  at  Greenwich  Hospital  under  George  I,  by  whom  he  was  luii(;hted. 

'  Alt  his  plays  are  said  to  have  appeared  anonymously,  as  the  mera  diver- 
sions of  his  life  ;  and  Ttu  Relapse  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  six  weeks. 

'  The  R^aftsfwaa  one  ofthe  plays  selected  by  Jeremy  Collier  for  special 
analysis  and  reprobation.  Farquhar  replied  by  A  Short  yindicahon  of  7Ju 
Rtlapae  and  Tht  Pnaot'd  W^*,  fmm  immodtsfy  and  prophamtuss.  By  th* 
author.    (1698.) 
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English  comedy,  and  so  good  as  to  have  borne  reproduction 
by  Sheridan  in  his  A  Trip  to  Scarborough.  Lord  Fop- 
pington  I  am  inclined  to  pronounce  the  best  fop  ever  brought 
on  the  stage — unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable,  and  admirable 
from  first  to  last.  The  '  natural  sprauts '  of  his  lordship's 
'  brain '  entitle  him  to  such  a  pre-eminence ;  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  him  that  is  not  consistent  with  the  whole '. 

The  Provoked  Wife  (1697),  though   not   so  supremely   ThiPtv. 
amusing  as  its  predecessor,  displays   a  considerable   vis  /J^j   '''' 
comica ;  but  the  realism  here  is  at  times  of  a  very  gross 
character.     Sir  John  Brute,  who  thoroughly  deserves  his 
name,  may  probably  have  been  only  too  true  a  picture  of 
actual  life ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  him  without 
the  disgust  he  excites  in  his  wife.     Lady  Fanciful  cannot 
be  ranked  as  an  equal  of  Lord  Foppington ;  but  her  French 
fiUe-de-chambre  is  a  type  drawn  direct  from  nature.     The  The  Fatst 
False  Friend  {i.']Q%),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  is  fJZ^^ 
clearly  taken  from  a  foreign — probably  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  French  * — original ;  it  is  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  with 
a  well-contrived  thoi^h  hardly  novel  plot.    The  Prologue 
ingeniously  avows  the  author's  object  to  be,  instead  of  re- 
forming the  stage  all  at  once,  to  'steal  the  immorality'  of 
plays  away.     If  so,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  first  step  in 
his  task   after  the  most  cautious  fashion.      In   The  Con-   Tht  Con- 
federacy (1705)  Vanbrugh   is  quite  at  home  again.     The  -(^^^ 
plot  of  this  play,  which  might  be  called  '  the  adventures  of 
a  necklace,'  is  very  clever  if  not  original  ^  and  the  dialogue  is 

<  '  Amanda,  ...  'tis  I  think  the  inside  of  «  book  should  recommend  it 
most  to  us. 

'  Lord  FofpiHglim.  That,  I  confess,  I  am  not  altc^tber  so  land  of.  Far 
to  mind  the  inside  of  a  book,  is  to  eolertain  one's  self  with  the  forced 
productof  another  man's  brain.  Now  1  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding 
may  be  much  better  diverted  witb  the  natural  Sprauts  of  his  own.'  (Act  ii. 
BC.  I.)  This  scene  and  act  i.  sc  3  are  supremely  excellent — As  to  the 
dialect  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  '  long  ailer  it  had  ceased  to 
be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,'  see  a  note  to  Wa.tLvxia^aHislotyofEngltmd, 
chap,  iii,  where  it  is  stated  that '  Lord  Snnderlandwas  a  great  master  of  this 
court  tune,  as  Roger  North  calls  it ;  and  Titus  Oatcs  affected  it  in  the  hope 
of  passing  for  a  fine  gentleman.' — Voltaire  GalUcised  Lord  Foppington  as  L» 
Comli  dt  Boursoi^i. 

'  French  words  are  veiy  oddly  left  in  the  text 

'  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on  one  of  D'Ancourt's  pieces. 
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distinguished  by  the  author's  usual  vivacity.    Dick  Amiet 
and  his  mother  make  a  choice  pair,  and  Flippanta  the 
lady's-maid  is  a  fine  ^ecimen  c^  the  cfTrontery  of  her  kind. 
The  morality  of  this  comedy  is  on  Vanbrugh's  usual  level, 
which  may  be  described  as  about  the  lowest  to  which 
English  comedy  has  ever  sunk ;  and  the  rascally  Dick  is 
Tiu  Mis-     made  perfectly  happy  at  the  close.     The  Misiakg  { 1 705)  is 
('705)-  3  comedy  of  intrigue,  playing  in  Spain,  taken  in  part  from 
Moliire's  Le  Dipit  Amouriux  ^.     It  is  amusing  as  a  whole, 
but  the  comic  servants,  Lopez  and  Sancho  and  the  waiting- 
maid  Jacinta  are  familiar  types,  while  the  bravo  Toledo 
and  the  tutor  Metaphrastus  ?  recall  respectively  the  swords- 
men and  the  pedants  of  earlier  comedy.    Vanbrugh  like- 
wise translated   from  the  French   a  farce  by  D'Ancourt, 
ThtCoun-    under  the  title  of  The  Country  House  (1705),  which  is  not 
(?i«T"*     striking;    and   left    behind    him    an    unfinished    comedy, 
AJotmty    A   Journey  to  London,  to   which  a  fifth  act  was   added 
'"  ^^^"j,  by  CoUey  Gibber,  who  produced  the  play  under  the  title  of 
''  The  Provoked  Husband  {i  728).     The  idea  of  the  comedy  is 
novel  and  instructive ' ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  upon  the 
whole  this  fragment  exhibits  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  most 
of  Vanbrugh's  previous  works.     Among  these  I  have  not 
^>op         mentioned  his  ^sop  (1697) — a  very  clever  version  of  Bour- 
(1697).        sault's  ^sope  A  la  VilU,  of  which  however  it  proved  unable 
'  Vanbrugh  trmnslated  two  other  of  Moli^re's  plays  ;  cf.  anil,  p.  4,  note. 
*  See  act  v.  sc.  i,  and  act  ii.  sc.  i. 

'  A  countiy-gentleman  who  has  spent  ■  large  sum  on  his  election  for 
the  borough  of  Gobblt-gidina  comes  to  town  as  a  parliament-man,  in  the 
expectation  o(  a  place  or^^iooo  a  year  from  the  noble  lard  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  requital  of  his  exertions.  He  brings  his  whole  family 
with  him— and  \a%  wife  veiy  nearly  verifies  the  prediction  of  his  morose 
uncle  that  'before  her  husband  has  got  five  pouni!  by  a  speech  at  West- 
minster, she  will  have  lost  five  hundred  at  cards  and  dice  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,'  There  is  soraethingin  the  satire  on  'political  ambition 'of  the  kind 
exemplified  in  this  play  which  gives  it  a  character  of  its  own.  '  Humphiy,' 
says  the  H.P.  to  his  son, '  perhaps  you'll  be  a  senator  io  time,  as  your  father 
is  now ;  when  you  are,  remember  your  country ;  spare  nothing  for  the  good 
of  your  country;  and  when  you  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  you 
will  find  youiself  so  adored,  that  your  country  will  come  and  dine  with 
you  every  day  in  the  week.'  (Act  iii.  se,  i.)  From  a  note  to  the  Mtmoirs  of 
Sir  John  Rmsiiy,  p.  413.  by  their  last  editor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cartwnght,  it 
appears  that  Yorkshire  tradition  identified  the  Sir  Francis  Headpiece  of  this 
comedy  with  Sir  Thomas  Yarhurgh,  twice  M.P.  forPontefract,  whose  grand- 
daughter was  married  to  Vanbrugh, 
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toequal  the  success  *.  This  '  moral  lecture,'  as  Le^h  Hunt 
calls  it,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  comedy,  but  deserves  much 
praise  for  the  brightness  of  its  execution  *.  Vanbrugh  also 
adapted  Fletcher's  Pilgrim  for  the  stage  of  his  own  day,  on 
a  memorable  occasion  previously  noticed  (1700) '. 

Were  it  not,  perhaps,  for  one  of  bis  plays,  George  Ciorgi 
FARQUHAR(i678-i7o7}*wouldhardlydeservetobe  ranked  f^eTs-'"^ 
by  the  side — not  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  even  of  1707). 
Vanbrugh.     Farquhar,  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  early  in  ^  j^l^ 
life  an  actor  on  the  Dublin  stage  (he  afterwards  served  in 
the  army),  seems  to  have  bestowed  some  attention  upon  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  comic  drama  ',  and  to 
have  had  a  keen  eye  towards  finding  new  expedients  with 

'  'TTie  French,'  says  Vanbragh,  'have  more  mercury  in  their  heads' 
than  we. 

>  The  following  is  its  scheme — for  it  cannot  be  properly  said  Co  possess  a 
plot.  Learchus,  in  his  admiration  for  Maap,  forces  his  daughter  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  the  sage,  who  at  the  last  moment  renounces  it  in  favour  of 
her  youthful  lover.  A  succession  of  personi^s — including  tbe  countiy- 
gentleman  Sir  Polidonis  Hogstye  (Vanhmgh's  own  invention) — arrive  to 
consult  the  ill-favoured  old  philosopher,  who  conveys  his  connsel  by 
redling  to  Ihcm  •  series  of  fables.  Some  of  these  are  admirably  versified ; 
Me  t.g.  that  in  act  i.  sc  I,  concerning  the  nig;hlingale  wbo  would  be 
a  linnet  till  she 

'Spoil'd  her  voice,  she  strain'd  her  throat. 
She  did,  as  learned  women  do, 
Till  eveiy  thing 
Ttiat  beard  her  sing 
Would  run  away  from  her — as  I  from  you.' 
'  Pray  sp«ah,'  £sop  has  previously  remarked  to  Hortensia,  to  whom  this 
fable  is  addressed, '  that  you  may  be  understood  ;  language  was  designed  for 
it.  indeed  it  was.'    The  dialogue  is  altogether  very  light  and  amusing  1  see 
e.g.  Learchus'  defence  of  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  daughter — '  I  speak 
as  a  father '  (act  v.  sc.  i)— a  passage  with  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  must  have 
become  at  some  time  acquainted.      Part  II  ai  .£sop,  added  by  Vanbrugh  to 
the  original,  consists  of  three  scenes  only — the  first  being  occupied  with 
theatrical  politics.    The  closing  fable  recited  by  the  Beau  to  cap  iEsop  is  a 
itir  specimen  of  Vanhrugh's  moral  philosophy, 
'  Anlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  706,  tioU  1. 

'  7'A(Z>R»Hii/i£  ff^ntxyGfOf^^mTNAorhavebeen  separately  edited,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Ewald. 

*  Leigh  Hunt  quotes  from  Taiti<ahn'a  DiaeoHTSiMpOHConudymTifemtt  lo 
ikt  English  Stage,  published  by  him  in  a  miscellaneous  volume  (iToa)  which 
may  have  helped  him  to  a  commission.  The  extract,  however,  contains 
nothing  that  is  veiy  striking. 

VOL.  III.  I  i 
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which  to  supplement  the  familiar  methods  of  gratifying  the 
public  palate.  He  is  happy  in  the  description  of  a  wider 
range  of  manners  than  that  commanded  by  Vanbrugh ;  but 
his  dtali^ue  is  in  general  less  gay  and  sparkling,  and  while 
his  morality  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  reckless  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  has  a  coarseness  of  fibre  which  renders  him 
more  oRensive  to  a  refined  ear.  The  vivacity  of  his  dramatic 
invention  is  however  indisputable ;  and  the  freshness  of 
mind  which  enabled  him  to  widen  the  range  of  popular 
comedy  in  his  last  two  plays  entitles  him  to  mention  among 
the  more  distinguished  authors  of  our  later  comic  drama. 
tow  and  His  earliest  play.  Love  and  a  Bottle  (1698),  while  in  parts 
TiS^  extremely  gross  in  tone,aDd  altogether  coarse  in  treatment,  is 
fluent  rather  than  sparkling  in  its  dialogue.  In  some  degree 
this  comedy  recalls  The  Plain-Dealer ;  but  the  brutality  of 
its  principal  personage  is  of  a  less  complex  kind'.  Far- 
quhar's  idea  of  a  hero,  indicated  already  in  this  play*,  is 
Tht  Cotf  more  fully  developed  in  his  T^  Constant  Couple,  or  A  Trip 
^pU,or  ^  *^'  Jubilee  (1700)  and  its  sequel  Sir  Harry  Wiidair 
A  Tripta  (1701).  So  much  ofplot  as  the  former  ofthese  plays  possesses, 
(iToo)  Farquhar  seems  to  have  taken  from  a  kind  of  scandalous 
novel,  imitated  from  Scarron,  in  the  authorship  or  concoc- 
tion of  which  he  had  been  himself  concerned  *.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  trace  the  adventures  of  Lady  Lurewell 
either  to  their  literary  or  to  their  probable  historical  source. 
Both  plays  doubtless  derived  their  popularity  from  the 
figure  of  Sir  Harry  Wiidair,  for  which  Farquhar*  with 
a  kind  of  mock  modesty  takes  credit.  In  this  character, 
whatever  scope  it  may  have  provided  for  lively  acting,  the 
element  of  utter  impudence  reigns  paramount ;  nor  is  the 
manner  of  the  impudence,  to  my  mind,  especially  agreeable, 

'  Id  Leanthe  (disguised  as  a.  page)  I  can  perceive  nothing  pathetic  except 
her  situation.  There  b  noUiing  particularly  fresh  or  pleasing  in  the  hunioar 
of  the  country-gull  Hockmode,  who  after  ttying  to  team  fencing  and 
dancing,  and  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  poet  Lyric  (who  burlesques 
Lee  and   tragedy  in  general),   is  finally  fooled    into   and   out  of  ■   mock 

*  '  Loinitu.  How  charmingwould  virtue  look  in  him,  whose  behaviour  can 
add  a  grace  to  the  unseemliness  of  vice !  *  (act  iii,  sc.  i.) 
'  Thi  Advtnivra  ofCovttii  GartUH  (1699). 
'  See  the  Dedication  to  Tkt  JtuotalOHi. 
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But  what  fascinates  one  generation  is  not  necessarily  irre- 
sistible to  another.     On  the  whole,  Sir  Harry  Wildair  is  ^.^T^ 
perhaps  happier  than  the  earlier  play ;  butthedesign — which  ^ijoi). 
is  to  exhibit  the  hero  as  all  but  absolutely  incorrigibile ' 
— can  hardly  be  borne  with,  and  is  moreover  in  its  essence  the 
reverse  of  comic.     Parts  of  this  play  are,  however,  decidedly 
entertaining.     Sir  Harry's  supposed  brother  (really  his  wife 
in  disguise)  makes   an  amusing   figure,  which  once  more 
illustrates  the  not  very  edifying  views  held  by  the  world  of 
fashion  and  its  mirror,  the  comic  stage,  as  to  the  university 
educationoftheage.  But  though  the  dialogue  of  this  comedy 
is  vivacious  and  occasionally  witty  *,  it  must  as  a  whole,  not- 
withstanding its  termination,  be  described  as  utterly  bad  in 
spirit,  and  as  furnishing  a  signal  example  of  the  degradation 
which  the  English  comic  drama  had  by  this  time  reached. 
For  The  Inconstant,  or  The  Way  to  Win  Him  (1703)  Far-   T^  incon- 
quhar'took  the  hint  from  Fletcher's   Wild-Goose-Chase^,   Tht'lVay 
and  to  those  who  say,  that  I  have  spoiled  the  original,  I  '9^}*''" 
wish  no  other  injury,  but  that  they  would  say  it  again,'  (1703). 
Fletcher's  play  was  theatrically  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
successful  of  its  author's  comedies ;   but  Farquhar's  version 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  being  both  brisk  and  entertain- 
ing ;  and  the  fifth  act  (founded  on  fact)  adds  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  author's  own.     There  was  moreover  some 
boldness  in  laying  the  scene  in  Paris  ;  although  the  manners, 
such  as  they  are,  differ  in  no  wise  from  those  of  the  English 
comedy  of  this  age  in  general ;  and  Young  Mirabel  is  a 

>  His  wife,  supposed  dead,  appears  to  him  as  a  gbost,  without  disturbing 
bis  equaniniity.  On  her  dedat^g  herself  alive,  be  is  at  first  gently  in- 
credulous, but  soon  reconciles  bimsclfto  his  happiness,  and  concludes  Ibe 
play  with  '  the  definition  of  a  good  wife,  in  the  cbaracter  of  my  own.' 

*  Lady  Lurewell  reappears  in  this  play  as  tbe  fashionable  cord-playing 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  Standard — or  rather  he  appears  as  her  husband  ('yon 
may  have  the.  honour,' says  little  Banter,  '  of  being  called  the  lady's  husband ; 
but  you  will  never  find  in  any  author,  either  ancient  or  modem,  that  she 's 
called  Hr.  Standard's  wife '>.  In  sccordRnce  with  tbe  'patriotic'  tone 
observable  in  the  comedy  ofthis  period,  the  French  Harquis  is  a  card-sharper  : 
'Fortune,'  he  says,  'give  de  Anglisman  de  riches,  but  nature  give  de 
Franceman  de  politique  to  correct  de  unequal  distrihutJOTL*  'Monsieur  te 
Harquis '  must  have  been  an  ancestor  of  Lessing's '  le  Chevalier  RicMut  de 
la  Harliniire,  Seigneur  de  Prel-au-va],  de  la  Branche  de  Prensd'or.' 

'  ^Kit,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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mere  reproduction  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair.     It  is  striking,  that 
even  an  idea  like  that  of  The  Wild-Goose-Chase  should 
suffice  to  give,  so  to  speak,  more  body  to  this  play  than 
most  contemporary  comedies  possess. 
ThtTtoin-        In  the  Preface  to  The  Twin-Rivals  {1705)  the  author 
{t'ws)         announces  his  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  success 
of"  Collier's  attack  upon  the  theatre,  so  as  to  '  make  the 
stage  flourish  by  virtue  of  that  satire  by  which '  its  assailant 
'  thought  to  suppress  it.'    Farquhar  can  however  hardly  be 
said  to   move  very  easily  in  his  moral  enterprise.     This 
comedy  is,  to  say  the  least.quite  as  coarse  as  anything  he  had 
previously  written,  while  the  virtuous  characters  are  not  very 
interesting '.   The  notion  of  making  the  villain  of  the  action 
a  humpback  is  presumably  meant  as  a  tribute  to  morality. 
TiuRe-      Teague,  the  Irish  servant,  is  fairly  amusing.    In  The  Re- 
J^^       cruiting  Officer  (1706)  the   author  sought  to  break  fresh 
tno6)         ground.     The  comedy,  dedicated  'to  all  friends  round  the 
Wrekin,'  was  intended  as  a  sketch  of  country  (Shropshire) 
manners,  as  well  as  of  the  humours  of  the  recruiting  system. 
From  both  points  of  view  the  attempt  was  legitimate  and 
novel,  and  attaches  a  certain  historical  interest  to  the  picture 
in  which  it  resulted.  But  the  colours  are  in  this  comedy  laid  on 
as  coarsely  as  in  the  lowest  scenes  of  our  eighteenth-century 
novels;  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Captain  Plume  and 
Sergeant  Kite,  and  hardly  more  between  the  young  ladies 
ThtBtaiul  and  the  country  wenches  of  Shropshire^.     In  The  Beaux^ 
fimjf""    Straiag-em{iyoy)¥arquh^T  achieved  his  master-piece.   This 
comedy,  justly  the  most  celebrated  of  his  plays  and  destined 
to  an  enduring  life  on  the  stage,  deserved  its  success  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  cleverness  of  the  plot,  which  is  ingenious 
without  being  improbable.    Some  of  the  incidents,  indeed, 
are  of  dubious  import,  including  one  at  the  close, — a  separa- 
tion by  mutual  consent, — which  throws  a  glarii^  light  on 

■  Dr.  A.  Brandl,  Zu  LiOo's  Kau/matai  van  Lomlon  in  Vitti^jahtaschnfl 
f&r  LilitmtuTgtachichtt,  vol.  iji  (1890),  p.  54,  points  out  that  George 
Barnwell's  railhrul  and  virtuous  friend  Tmeman  shares  name  and  character 
with  the  Tnieman  of  Tht  TtviH  Rivals,  and  that  tbe  conduct  of  the  one 
personage  closely  resembles  that  of  the  other. 

■  As  to  the  originals  of  the  peraonages  figuring  in  thi»  comedy  see  W. 
Cooke's  Mtmoirs  of  Foot;  voL  ii.  p.  393. 
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the  view  taken  by  the  author  and  his  age  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage-tie.  But  the  comedy  is  also  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  manners.  The  inn  with  its  rascally  landlord  and 
highwaymen-guests  and  the  country-house  into  which  the 
Seau  is  carried  in  a  fainting-fit,  stand  before  us  as  scenes  from 
real  life  ;  and  some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  much 
humour  and  spirit.  The  most  successful  conception  is  that 
of  Archer,  who  pretends  to  be  the  valet  of  his  friend  the 
Beau,  but  carries  on  adventures  on  his  own  account.  This 
became  one  of  Garrick's  most  famous  parts ;  and  indeed 
the  easy  volubility  of  the  pretended  servant  furnishes  an 
admirable  opportunity  •  for  a  fine  actor  of  light  comedy. 
Altogether  this  play  is  written  in  the  happiest  of  veins ; 
and  may  be  r^arded  as  the  prototype  of  Goldsmith's  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  like  which  it  hovers  rather  doubtfully 
on  the  borders — not  always  easy  to  determine — of  comedy 
and  &rce. 


all  continued  their  literary  activity  beyond  the  beginnii^  J 
of  the  Georgian  age  of  our  history,  so  that  only  a  part  of  txtouls 
it  falls  within  the  range  of  the  present   survey.     CoLLEY  J^J^  ' 
ClBBER '  {1671-1757},  whose  Apole^for  Ais  Life  furnishes  ■^-"'■ 
a  contemporary  view,  unique  of  its  kind,  of  a  remarkable  ^?^ 
period  of  English  stage  history,  gained  applause  on  the  boards  (1671- 
as  an  actor  before  he  made  his  first  attempt  as  an  author,  ^^s^)• 
His  first  play,  Love's  Last  Shift,  was  produced  in  1696; 
he  afterwards  became  for  a  considerable  time  joint  patentee 
and  principal  manager  of  Drury  Lane — he  was,  as  a  satirist 
put  it,  Chancellor  Gibber  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Au- 
thors, while  his  two  colleagues  sat  only  for  form's  sake ; 
in  1730  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate ;  and  in  1734  he 
retired  from  his  connexion  with  the  theatre,  though  he 

'  Sec  especially  act  iii.  ic  3,  the  scene  to  which  the  phrase  '  brother 
Scrub'  owe*  its  origin. — Thii  comedy  likewise  Introduces  an  Irishman 
(a  priest). 

■  TluDmtnaiK  Worts  i^ColliyCaibtT.  4  vols.,  1760.— The  best  edition  of 
the  Apci^y  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe,  with  Notes  and  Supplement  {a  vols,, 
1B89).  An  appreciative  notice  of  this  autobiography  will  be  found  in  TIm 
ttB,  vol.  L  part  ii. 
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appeared  as  an  actor  as  late  as  1745-     In  the  latter  capacity 
he  had  gained  great  applause  in  his  early  days,  particularly 
as  a  representative  of  fops  ;  and  it  was  a  figure  of  this  de- 
scription which  forms  the  most  amusing  character — the  first 
His  Low's   of  a  long  series — in  his  earliest  play.    Of  Loves  Last  Shift, 
orThtFoid  '"'  "^^^  ^""^  '"  Fashion  (1696)  Cibber  acknowledges  Con- 
in  Fashion   grevc's  Criticism  to  have  been  just,  that '  it  had  only  in  it 
a  great  many  things  that  were  like  wit,  that  in  reality  were 
not  wit  ^.'     Already,  however,  in  this  comedy  a  moral  pur- 
pose is  to  be  recognised  ;  indeed,  the  author  attributes  its 
enduring  success  to  '  the  moral  delight  received  from  its 
fable '.'     There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  honesty  of 
purpose  which  Cibber  claims  for  himself  as  an  author ;  he 
always  wished,  he  says,  to  give  profit  as  well  as  delight, 
to  make  '  the  utile  duki '  \sic\  his  aim,  and  to  '  have  the 
interest  and  honour  of  virtue  in  view  ^'     Passing  by  three 
OthiT  comedies,  Womatis  Wit,  or  The  Lady  in  Fashion  {11597) — 

■rfaja  part  of  which  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  The  Schoolboy 

{170a).  (170a)— Zow  Makes  a  Man,  or  The  Fop's  Fortune  (1700), 
partly  founded  on  Fletcher*,  and  the  brisk  She  Wou'd  and 
She  Wou'd  Not,  or  The  Kind  Impostor  (1703),  taken  from 
a  Spanish  source,  as  well  as  the  commonplace  tragedy  in 
blank- verse,  Perolla  and  Izidora  (1706),  which  treats  of  an 
episode  of  the  Second  Punic  War  and  is  founded  on  Lord 
Orrery's  novel  of  Parthenissa,  we  come  to  a  comedy  of 
indisputable  excellence.  No  critic  capable  of  discerning 
Th4  Can.  real  merit  ought  to  '  deny  praise '  to  The  Careless  Husband 
'^'"'  (1704).  In  the  Dedication  to  this  play  Cibber  modestly 
(1704)-  avows  his  intention  of  seeking  to  reform  by  example  the 
coarseness  of  contemporary  comedy  and  to  produce  what 
may  be  fit  entertainment  for  People  of  Quality, '  especially 
the  Ladies.'  The  Careless  Husband  donbtlcssconiiins  things 
which  may  seem  out  of  harmony  with  this  intention,  and 
the  principal  situation  would  justly  be  resented  by  a  modem 
audience'.     But    the    purpose  of  this  play   is  genuinely 

'  Apology,  vol.  i.  p.  aao,  '  lb.  '  II,.,  p.  a66. 

'    THt  Custom  of  On  Counhy  anil  Tlu  Eldtr  BrotJur. 

*  According  to  a  note  by  Crokerto  Bosweira  Lift  1^  Johnson  (Birkbect 
Hill's  cdtion,  vol.  i.  p.  174),  eveo'  scene  of  Tkt  CanUtt  Husbaml  had  been 
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moral — viz.  to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  pure  long-sufTering 
aHection,  when  its  object  is  a  man  not  spoilt  at  heart. 
There  is  true  pathos  in  the  character  of  Lady  Easy,  and 
one  may  foi^jive  her  husband  as  one  forgives  Fielding's 
heroes,  or  Steele  in  actual  life.  It  cannot  be  justly  said 
that  such  a  picture  is  an  apology  for  vice,  though  doubtless 
it  fails  to  treat  vice  from  the  loftiest  of  standpoints.  The 
execution  is  upon  the  whole  admirable ;  and  the  quarrels 
of  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Lord  Morelove,  with  Lord  Fop- 
pington  and  Lady  Graveairs  intervening,  are  in  the  best 
style  of  later  English  comedy.  Lady  Betty  in  particular 
is  a  most  delightful  coquette — with  a  heart ;  and  the  Lord 
Foppington  of  this  play,  who  is  not  a  mere  replica  of  Van- 
brugh's  developement  of  Gibber's  Sir  Novelty,  is  one  of  the 
best  easy-going  foob  ever  invented'.  The  Lady's  Last  ThtLadys 
Stake,  or  The  Wife's  Resentment  (1707)  is  a  kind  ai pendant  ^rh!^' 
to  The  Careless  Husband,  its  moral  being  the  maxim  that  W''"  ^»- 
it  is  by  love  and  not  by  angry  jealousy  that  a  wife  should  (^(yj)" 
keep  her  husband  to  her  side.  Althoi^h  the  play  has  merit 
of  its  kind,  and  the  under-plot  of  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Con- 
quest over  her  rival,  whether  or  not  original,  is  indisputably 
amusing,  yet  this  comedy  is  not  equal  to  Us  predecessor ; 
and  in  truth  Gibber's  social  philosophy,  though  well-inten- 
tioned and  certainly  on  the  side  of  morality,  cannot  be 
extolled  as  possessed  of  a  very  masculine  character.  We 
are  already  approaching  the  age  of  sentimental  comedy. 

The  remaining  plays  produced  by  Gibber  in  this  period 
being  chiefly  adaptations,  call  for  no  notice  *. 

submitted  b7  Cibber  to  Hra.  Brett  (fonDerlf  Lady  HacclesGeld),  the  reputed 
motber  of  Richard  Savage.  Sbeissaidlohavesuggcstedfrum  her  experience 
tbe  'well-wrought'  scene  in  the  play,  lo  which  rercrence  is  made  in  the  text. 

'  After  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  Lady  Betty,  he  willingly 
resigns  her  to  ber  lover,  merely  observing:  'I  am  struck  dumb  with  the 
Deliberation  of  her  Assurance ;  and  do  not  positively  remember  that  the 
NoH-Chaltnct  tti  my  Temper  ever  had  so  bright  an  Occasion  to  shew  itself 
before.'  His  phraseology  has  a  few  flowers  to  add  lo  those  which  decorate 
the  speech  of  his  namesake,  'sun-bum  me,'  Sec  When  invited  by  Lady  Betty 
to  fall  foul  of  'everything  that  is  not  Gallaot  and  Fashionable,'  he  is 
'transported';  'for  if  ever  I  was  obtig'd  to  Nature  for  any  tolerable 
Qualification,  'two*  podtively  the  Talent  of  being  exuberantly  pleasant  upon 
this  subject' 

1  They  include  Ridiard  III  (1700) ;  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  515 ;   Th4  DotibU  GaUant, 
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Mrs.  Cmt-  Of  the  numerous  plays  of  MRS.  CentlIVRE^  (1667-1723) 
(T«7-  *^*  great  majority  were  produced  before  the  death  of  Queen 
"T^a)-         Anne ;  a  very  few  words  will,  however,  suffice  with  regard 

to  them. 
Tht  Her  first  dramatic  effort  was  a  tragedy  in  blank-verse, 

^^^^d.  The  Perjut'd  Husband,  or  Tke  Adventures  of  Venke  (1700) ; 
or  Tht  Ad-  but  she  only  on  a  single  occasion  returned  to  this  branch  of 
'vl^^  composition,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  Iain  outside 
(noo)-        the  range  of  her  talents.     Her  early  tragedy   is   without 

a  touch  of  poetry,  but  is  fairly  successful  in  the  conduct  of 

a  sufficiently  straightforward  action  ■. 
Ckaraciir-        Her  comedies,  whether  original  or  not, — for  several  of 
!owX$.     these  borrow  their  plots  from  foreign  sources  *, — bear  all 

or  Tht  Sick  Lady's  Curt  (17011,  nude  up,  aa  Gibber  confesses  in  his  Apoti^ 
(vol.  iL  p.  3),  'of  what  little  w>s  tolerable  in  two  or  three  others,'  and  soon 
laid  aside  as  'poetical  lumber';  and  Tht  Comical  Lovers  (1707%  which 
consisted  (see  ib.,  p.  5)  of  the  Comic  Scenes  of  D ry den's  ^amii^  a  la  Mod* 
and  of  bis  Mmitn  Quttn  '  put  together.  Xtrxts  (1699)  is  not  included  in  my 
edition. — As  to  the  moat  celebrated  of  Gibber's  later  plays,  Tht  Non-Juror, 
t£  anU,  p.  405,  HoU  4.  His  Tht  Rt/usal,  or  Tht  Ladits'  Philosofhy  (i79i)> 
an  adaptation  of  Moliire's  Lts  Fimmis  Savanttj,  with  its  character  of  tbe 
South  Sea  Director,  Sir  Gilbert  Wrangle,  has  a  similar  historical  interest 
Gibber's  alterations  of  Shakspere  fumtsbed  Fielding  with  a  subject  of  satire 
in  Tht  Historical  Rtgisiir  for  the  year  1736,  where  Gibber  appears  under  the 
name  of  Ground-Ivy :  '  King  John  as  now  writ  wilt  not  do— But  a  word  in 
your  ear,  I  will  malte  him  do.'    (Act  iii.  sc.  a.) 

*  The  Dramatic  Worts  of  tht  altbraled  Mrs.  Cmllivrt,  teilh  a  New  Aeco-Ht 
of  htr  Lift.  (Reprint.)  3  vols.,  1873. — Her  maiden  name  was  Susanna 
Freeman,  and  her  early  adventurea  resembled  those  ofa  page. heroine  of  Uter 
Elisabethan  comedy.  Her  successive  married  names  were  Fox,  Garoll,  and 
Gentlivre.  (See  note  to  Tht  Dunciad,  vol.  ii.  p.  411,  in  Elwin  and  Court- 
hope's  edition  of  Pope's  H^orMs,  vol.  iv.  p.  338.) 

'  A  wife  in  disguise  kills  her  rival ;  the  husband  by  mistake  kills  the  wife ; 
and  the  lover  of  the  rival  kills  the  husband.  The  comic  under-plot,  though 
praised  by  Genest,  seems  to  me  commonplace. — Mrs.  Centlivre's  other 
tragedy,  Tht  Cruel  Gift,  was  not  produced  till  1716.  The  terrific  situation 
of  the  last  act,  which  in  some  measure  recalls  the  climax  of  the  old  play  of 
Tancrtd  and  Gismuttda,  finds  an  unexpected  solution,  and  all  ends  happily. 
(Cf.  vol.  i  p.  at4,  and  waff.  Besides  the  English  dramatic  versions  of  the  story 
there  noticed  I  am  enabled  to  mention  a  very  interesting  one  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  centuty,  which  Mr.  I.  Gollancs  is  now  engaged  in  editing.) 

*  Thus,  Tht  (iiinMiftr  (1705)  is  a  prose  version  of  Jean-Fninfois  Regnard's 
comedy  of  Le  Joutvr  (printed  in  Jules  Janin's  Ch^  ^ctmiri  DramaHqutt  du 
XVIir^  Siidt,  vol.  i),  to  which  therefore  the  merit  of  the  effective  plot 
belongs  ; — unless,  as  has  been  alleged,  Regnard  in  his  turn  had  derived  tbe 
idea  of  his  piece  from  DutTesaoy'sLtChrvaliirJoutHT.  The  gBmbling.4Cene, 
which  is  vigorously  realistic,  is  however  original ;  and  the  Marquis  is  turned 
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an  unmistakeable  family  likeness  to  one  another.  Their 
authoress  needed  no  indulgence  as  a  playwright  on  the  score 
of  her  sex ;  for  not  one  among  the  dramatists  contem- 
porary with  her  better  understood  the  construction  of  light 
comic  actions,  or  the  use  of  those  conventional  figures  of 
comedy  which  irredstibly  appeal  to  the  mirthful  instincts  of 
a  popular  audience.  Inasmuch  as  she  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
sorting to  the  broadest  expedients  of  farce,  she  was  sure  of 
the  immediate  effect  which  was  all  that  her  ambition  desired  ; 
for  she  never  flattered  herself,  as  she  confesses, '  that  anything 
she  was  capable  of  doii^  could  support  the  Stage ','  In 
one  instance,  however,  she  virtually  invented  a  personage  of 
really  novel  humour ;  and  in  another  she  devised  a  character 
to  which  the  genius  of  a  great  actor  ensured  a  loi^- 
enduring  life  on  the  boards.  Marplot  ta  Tke  Busy-Body 
and  Don  Felix  in  The  Wonder  are  creations  upon  which  any 
comic  dramatist  might  look  back  with  satisfaction  ;  and  oa 
the  former,  indeed,  Mrs.  Centlivre  relies  as  conferring  a  real 
title  to  popular  favour  *.  As  a  rule,  however,  her  characters 
are  little  more  than  thin  outlines  left  to  the  actor  to  fill 
up.  This  cavil  applies  particularly  to  those  of  her  comedies 
which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  mere  pictures  of 
manners.  Such  is  The  Beau's  Duel,  or  A  Soldier  for  the  Tin  BtaWs 
Ladies  (1704),  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  Sir  William  ^  J^^ 
Mode,  one  of  the  fops  in  whom  the  comedy  of  this  period  Mtkt 
abounds,  distinguished  only  by  a  few  novelties  in  the  way  of  (',-0,1 
asseverations,  such  as  '  enfeeble  me ! '  An  ampler  measure 
of  fun  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  Ogle,  who  'fancies 
every  Body  is  in  Love  with  him ';  and  the  duel  between  the 


b;  Mrs.  Centlivre  (a  {;ood  Whig)  into  lUe  patriotic  caricature  of  a  supposed 
Frenchman. — In  Lovt's  Conlmanct,  or  Li  Mtdtcin  matgri Ltd  (1703)  'some 
scenes  I  confess  are  partly  taken  from  Moli*re.'— Of  Tkt  Ptrflafd  Lovn 
(171a)  'moat  of  the  plot'  is  avowedly  taken  from  a  Spanish  play;  TJu  StoUn 
Htirtss,  or  ThtSalamoHca  Doctor  Outwitttd^i-ioa)  and  the  excellent  comedy  of 
7X<f('(»(Jirr(i7i4)  were  likewise  veryprobablyderivedfromSpanishorigioals. 

'  Preface  to  Tht  Mm  '3  BtanldCd. 

'  See  the  Prologue  to  the  sume  comedy: 

'  Tho'  here  and  there,  a  Scene  should  fiul  to  take. 
Yet  spore  her  for  the  Busy-Body's  sake,' 
Tilt  Man's  Bneildidil-jixf)  ia  a  (ardcal  comedy  in  some  degree  resembling 
T)u  BtOHi'  Stratagem  ol  Farquhar,  but  for  inferior  to  it. 
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pair  is  a  good  bit  of  farce '.     Mrs.  Plotwell,  a  portrait  pro- 
bably drawn  from  life,  and  the  most '  convincing '  personage 
TluBa3set-  in  the  piece,  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  respectable.  Basset- 
ftwS^         Table^  {1706)  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot;  but  the 
characters,  though  mere   sketches,  together  make  up   an 
entertaining  group ;  among  them  Lady  Reveller,  who  turns 
night  into  day,  and  keeps  the  basset-table  at  which  she  is 
ready  to  ruin  her  acquaintances,  together  with  Mrs.  Sago, 
the  doting  druggist's  wife,  and  Valeria,  a  F.R.S.  in  pet- 
ticoats, but  with  feelings  to  spare  for  a  lover  as  well  as  for 
Lootaia     a  lumbrtcus  laetus.     In  Love  at  a   Venture  (ly 06),  on  the 
r*^,"       other  hand,  the  plot  is  happy — turning  on  the  impudence 
of  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  who  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  courtship  of  two  ladies  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
tends to  be  two  gentlemen  at  once,  and  engages  in  a  third 
intrigue  into  the  bat^ain.     But  the  persons^es  are  here  again 
the  conventional  figures  of  contemporary  comedy.     In  TAe 
ThtBusy-    Busy-Body  (1709)  and  its  continuation,  Marplot  in  Lisbon 
(i™i         (^7^0)1   we  meet,  as   already  suggested,  with  an  original 
and  Mar-     character  of  genuine  humour ;  for  Marplot  differs  from  Mar- 
"iXboH         ■'^"  ^^'^  iiom  his  original,  the  hero  of  Moliere's  L'Atourdi, 
(1710).        by  committing  a  succession  of  exploits  in  action  as  well  as 
in  speech.    He  is  the  parent  of  that  long-lived  favourite  of 
our  own  days,  Paul  Pry*,  and  some  of  his  unexpected 
apparitions — especially  one  down  the  chimney — are  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.     Among  Mrs.  Centlivre's  other  plays,  so 
far  as  they  fall  within  the  period  of  my  survey,  I  need  only 
Tht  once  more  mention  The   Wonder,  or  A    Woman  Keeps  a 

WoHdir,or  Stg^gt  (1714),  of  which  the  plot  centres  in  a  happy  con- 
Knps  a  trivance,  familiar  to  the  later  stage,  whereby  a  lover's  jea- 
s«nr/  lousy  suspects  a  rival  in  an  innocent  gentleman,  whose  real 

magnet  is  another  lady  amicably  concealed  in  her  fair  friend's 
house.  The  struggle  between  love  and  jealousy  in  Don  Felix, 
in  conjunction  with  his  ready  subservience  to  Violante's  most 
daring  device,  furnished  Garrick  with  the  materials  for  one  of 

*  ■  Tkunday.—Tki  BaastHi  Tablt'  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  Totmt  EcJogttts 
of  Lady  Uuy  Wortley  Hontagu,  written  in  1715, 

'  '  Nay 'tis  only  I,  Colonel;  don't  be  angry,  you  forgot  your  Snuff-box; 
and  I  thought  you  would  nant  it;  so  I  brought  it  you,  that's  all,  Sir,'  Sec. 
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his  most  conspicuous  successes.  Among  Mrs.  Centlivre's  later  Laierplays. 
comedies,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  {1718)  is  remembered 
on  account  of  the  famous  quiproquo  of  '  the  real  Simon 
Pure '  and  the  indignity  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the 
ruthless  Colonel  Fainwell's  assumption  of  his  name  and 
character  ;  while  the  farce  of  A  Gotham.  Election  (1715)  is 
worth  mentioning  as  a  dramatic  illustration  of  a  phase  of 
English  life  to  which  the  political  events  of  the  time  were 
giving  unprecedented  prominence '. 

Mrs.  Centlivre's  dialogue  is  fluent  and  easy  rather  than  Mrs.  Cem- 
sparkling ;  and  of  wit  she  displays  few  traces.     Both  in  style  ^^^  ^^' 
and  in  the  contrivance  of  situations  she  habitually  sinks  to  comic 
the  lowest  level  of  our  post-Restoration  drama,  exhibiting     "^'"'^■ 
no  trace  of  sympathy  with  the  better  and  purer  tone  which 
was  gradually  gaining  ground  in  English  comedy.     That 
her   latest    play,    TAe  Artifice  (lyaa),   should   contain    a 
slight  element  of  sentimental  comedy  in  the  blank-verse 
spoken  by  the  injured  Louisa,  is  an  obvious  concession  to 
fashion.     The  moral  tone  of  this  authoress  is  not  a  whit 
superior  to  that  of.'  Astraea '  herself. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction,  which  I  think 
will  be  shared  by  other  students  of  our  national  dramatic 
literature,  that  having  closed  the  list  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  this  age  with  the  name  of  Addison,  I  end  the  list  of 
contemporary  writers  of  comedy  with  another  name,  inse- 
parably connected   In   the   history  of  our   literature  with 
that  of  his  beloved  friend  and  associate.    To  the  spirit  that  SirRirh- 
animated  the  work  carried  on  band  in  hand  by  Addison  and  f^/"'* 
his  faithful  helpmate  SiR  Richard  Steele'  (1671-1729),  1799% 
the  plays  left  to  us  by  the  latter  bear  emphatic  testimony '. 

'  It  was  in  1710  and  1715,  says  T.  Wright  in  his  Caricalun  History  ofllu 
Gtorgts,  that  English  parliamentary  elections  '  first  took  that  character  of 
turbulence  and  acrimony  which  for  more  than  a  ccnluiy  destroyed  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  country  towns.' — The  subject  was  again 
dramatically  treated  by  Fielding;  in  his  Pasguin  (1736). 

■  ThiDratHotic  Woris  0/ Sir  Richard  SUtU,  Knt.  1760.— I  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  refer  the  reader  to  Hr.  Austin  Dobson's  admirable  memoir  of  Steele 
in  the  English  tVorlhia  Series  (1886). 

*  See  the  Dedication  of  Thi  Tmdtr  Husband  to  Addison  :  '  I  should  not 
offer  it  to  you  as  such '  (1.  (.  as  '  no  improper  memorial  of  an  inviolable 
Friendship')  *  had  1  not  been  very  careful  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
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In  his  Dedication  of  them  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  he 
declares  that '  in  writing  Plays,  not  to  displease  such  whose 
Minds  are  tilled  with  the  worthiest  Ideas  of  what  is  Laud- 
able in  real  Life,  is  much  more  than  to  escape  the  Censure 
of  such  as  are  more  inclined  to  observe  the  Conduct  of  the 
characters,  as  they  are  part  of  a  Dramatic  Entertainment' 
In  a  word,  he  is  in  his  plays,  as  in  every  other  composition 
that  came  from  his  hand,  a  designedly  moral  writer ;  and  the 
occasional  licences  of  expression  which  he  permits  himself 
are  noticeable  only  as  furnishing  a  useful  test  as  to  how 
much  in  the  manners  of  a  comedy  of  this — or  indeed  of  any — 
period  should  be  attributed  to  the  writer,  and  how  much  to 
his  age.  The  resolution  which  in  the  Preface  to  one  of  his 
plays '  he  announces  of  counteracting  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
stage  'to  draw  Occasion  of  Mirth  from  those  Images  which 
the  Religion  of  our  Country  tells  us  we  ought  to  tremble  at 
with  Horror,'  is  pursued  by  him  with  unswerving  stedfast- 
ness ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  he  devotes  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  to  the  denunciation  of 
vice  and  folly,  profanity  and  ignorance.  What  Gay  so 
admirably  said  of  Steele's  writings  in  general,  although  no 
doubt  with  a  special  reference  to  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity achieved  by  The  TatUr,  applies  likewise  to  the 
dramatic  compositions  which  had  for  the  most  part  preceded 
that  famous  periodical  in  date  of  publication. 

'  It  would  have  been  a  jest,  some  time  since,  for  a  man  to  have 
asserted  that  anything  witty  could  be  said  in  praise  of  a  married 
state,  or  that  Devotion  and  Virtue  were  any  way  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  Fine  Gentleman.  .  .  .  Instead  of  complying  with 
the  false  sentiments  or  vicious  tastes  of  the  Age-— either  in  morality, 
criticism  or  good-breeding — he  has  boldly  assured  them,  that  they 
were  altogether  in  the  wrong;  and  commanded  them,  with  an 
authority  which  perfectly  well  became  him,  to  surrender  themselwB 
to  his  arguments  for  Virtue  and  Good  Sense.  It  is  incredible  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  his  writings  have  had  upon  the  Town;  how  many 
thousand  follies  they  have  either  quite  banished  or  given  a  very 

look  jD-nalur'd,  lnunoral  or  prejudkiil  to  what  the  better  Part  of  Mankind 
hold  Sacred  and  HonouniUe.' 
'  Tht  Lying  Laotr. 
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great  check  to  I  how  moch  countenance  they  have  added  to  Virtue 
and  Religion !  how  many  people  they  have  rendered  happy,  by 
showing  them  it  was  their  own  faults  if  they  were  not  so '  I' 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  comparing  the  general  char-  His 
acteristics  of  Steele's  plays  with  those  of  his  non-dramatic  *'"™"''- 
prose  writings,  be  allowed  that  in  the  former  his  humour, 
although  both  gay  and  fresh,  is  at  times  rather  thin.     But 
the  quality  of  refinement  suffers  from  too  close  a  contrast 
with  its  opposite ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Steele  it 
should  at  times  fail  to  satisfy  even  critics  more  appreciative 
than  John  Dennis.     For  the  rest,  besides  being  one  of  the  Hispoliiics. 
kindest  of  men,  Christians,  and  good  fellows,  Steele  was  not 
only  an  ardent  patriot,  but  a  strong  war  Whig,  and  in  his 
plays,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  do  mistakit^  his  eager  and 
unfaltering  political  partisanship. 

In  pursuing  the  moral  and  social  aims  of  which,  to  his  SittU 
enduring  honour,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  lose  sight,  f^„j^or 
Steele  as  a  dramatist  came  to  mistake  the  true  means  and  smtimaital 
methods  of  the  comic  drama.     His  own  comic  genius  lacked  "™*^- 
the  sustained  vigour  which  is  required  by  the  stage;  and 
his  artistic  sense  was  too  keen  altogether  to  have  left  him 
unconscious  of  his  inability  to  satisfy  his  moral  purpose  by 
holding  up  to  ridicule  with  unflagging  persistence  those 
human  vices  and  follies  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
comedy.     He   therefore    called    in  sentiment   to   the   aid 
of  humour.     Availing  himself  of  the  reaction  against  the 
grosser   methods  of  provoking   laughter   and   amusement 
which  had  set  in  as  part  of  the  general  reaction  against  the 
licence  of  the  Restoration  age^  he  took  a  hint  from  Colley 
Cibber,  who  so  carefully  watched  the  currents  of  the  public 
taste,  and   became  the  real  founder  of  that  Sentimental 
Comedy  which  during  a  period  lying  beyond  the  range  of 


*  It  is  curious  (hat  the  masterpiece  of  the  Chinese  drama  {Pi-Pa-Ki,  or 
Tht  Sloty  ofthi  LmU),  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  touching 
«f  sentimental  plays,  should  be  stated  to  have  been  originally  designed  with 
a  view  to  producing  a  reaction  against  the  immoiality  of  the  dramatic 
productions  at  the  time  in  Gtshion. 
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these  volumes  exercised  so  strong  and,  on  the  whole,  so  far 
from  salutary  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  Steele's  in- 
novation to  any  foreign  literary  influence';  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  his  tentative  beginnings  respon- 
sible for  the  futility  of  successors  who,  being  altogether 
deficient  in  any  kind  of  comic  power,  in  the  end  came  to 
abandon  even  the  semblance  of  true  comic  intention.  In 
so  far  however  as  their  aberrations  followed  the  lines  into 
which  he  was  the  first  to  cause  English  comedy  consciously 
to  deviate,  Steele  miist  be  held  to  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  English  drama,  and  in  particular  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  sap  in  that  branch  of  it  to  which  his  plays  both 
nominally  and  in  their  general  design  belong. 

The  Funeral,  or  Grief  d-la- Mode   (1702)  has  a  good 
intr^e,  and  is  written  with  vivacity.   Lady  Harriot  presents 
M^  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  pure  merry-hearted  girl ;  and  the 

t'loa).  honest  steward  Mr.  Trusty  b  the  earliest  example  of  a 
type  which  became  familiar  to  the  stage  and  of  which 
Sheridan's  Rowley  is  the  best-known  specimen.  There  are 
also  at  least  two  scenes  of  broad  humour— that  introducing 
the  ragged  soldiers  in  act  iv,  and  the  scene  in  the  last  act, 
where  the  widow  prepares  for  the  funeral  of  her  late 
lamented  husband,  while  her  friend  Tattleaid  administers 
consolation  after  her  kind,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins'. 

'  The  introduction  of  sentimeiita]  comedy  {la  comaiit  larmqyanWi  Id 
France  is  usually  ascribed  to  Nivellede  b  Chausste — 'Itsagrtl  modtsti  La 
Cktmssm' — the  earliest  of  whose  pUys  appeared  a  few  years  after  Steele's 
death.  As  in  Eng^land,  so  in  Fiance,  and  at  a  later  date,  mainly  through 
Lessing''s  influence,  in  Germany,  sentimental  comedy  and  the  domestic  drama 
('the  two  worst  varieties,'  saj^  Grillparzer,  'that  exist')  were  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  one  another.  The  attractions  of  the  combioed  species  are  of 
a  kind  against  which  criticism  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  often  protest 
unheard;  for  it  is  not  often  that  a  Zadig  comes  into  power  at  Babylon. 
(Zadig,  when  prime -minister,  'faisait  reprdsenter  des  trag<!dies  oil  Ton 
pleurait.  et  des  comedies  oil  Ton  riait;  ce  qui  Ctiit  pass6  de  mode  depuis 
longtemps,  et  ce  qu'il  fit  renaitre  parcequ'il  avait  du  goQt.') 

*  '  Hark  ye,  Hussey,'  is  the  Widow's  request  to  her  friend,  'if  you  should 
outlive  me,  as  I  hope  you  won't,  take  care  I  an't  buried  in  Flannel,  'twould 
never  become  me,  I'm  sure.'  Pope  adapted  this  allusion  to  the  cruel  statute 
30  Charles  II,  cap.  3,  iu  a  well-known  coupl«t  of  bis  Mara!  Essays.  {The 
statute  is  referred  to  as  ■  the  woollen  act '  in  the  Prologue  to  DiTden  and 
Lee's  (Ed^.) 
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Already  in  this  comedy  the  sentiment  is  slightly  obtrusive, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Steele's  later  plays '. 

Steele's  next  comedy,  The  Lying  Lover,  or  The  Ladled   Tht  Lying 
Friendship  (1703}  announces  itself  as  'a  stranger  on  the   jhtL^ai 
stage ;  his  sire  de  Vega ' — but  it  was  in  truth  taken  from  Fntadship 
Comeille,  who  in  his  turn  had  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  ^^'"S'- 
play  from  another  Spanish  dramatist,  contemporary  with 
Lope^     Young  Bookwit  (Corneille's  Dorante  and  Foote's 
Young  Wilding)  is  therefore  not  ah  original  character.     He 
is  however  too  entertaining  a  type  to  be  too  narrowly  scru- 
tinised in  any  respect ;  and  the  final  cause  of  the  character 
almost  seems  to  be  its  suitability  to  the  genius  of  an  English 
actor  of  our  own  times. 

The  serious  portion  of  the  plot '  of  The  Lying  Lover 
is  Steele's  own  invention,  and  renders  this  play  remarkable 
as  the  first  instance  of  Sentimental  Comedy  proper.  The 
origin  of  the  mistake  here  committed  is  to  be  sought  in 
a  distrust  of  the  means  by  which  Comedy  works,  as  if  they 
were  insufficient  for  the  production  of  the  requisite  dramatic 
effect.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  making  vice  and 
folly  ridiculous,  the  author  applies  himself  to  provoking  a 
response  from  the  emotion  of  pity.  Such  a  response  is  not 
likely  to  be  refused  to  his  kindly  and  tender  touch ;  but  his 
resort  to  an  expedient  outside  the  range  of  the  proper 
resources  of  Comedy  announces  the  approaching  virtual 
extinction  of  that  species  in  our  dramatic  literature. 

The  moral  of  The  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accomplished  7lu  Tmdtr 
Fools  (1705)  is  one  which  must  have  been  congenial  enough  g^xi^Jc- 
to   its    soft-hearted    and   uxorious  author,  although    The  mmp&Jud 

'  The  Preface  to  Thi  Ftititral  should  not  be  overlooked;  the  comment   (1105). 
on  W.  W.  the  embalmer's  advertisement  U  *a  good  of  [ts  kind  as  anything 
in  Tht  Talltr. 

*  The  original  of  CoTDcille's  Mtnlmr  was  Ruiz  de  Alarcon's  Virdad 
Sosptchosa ;  but  Corneille  at  fiisl  thought  this  play  to  be  by  Lope,  (Cf. 
Ticknor,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.)  Lt  Mmltur  had  been  translated  already  In  1661 
under  the  title  of  T/it  Mislaim  Btaufy,  or  Tht  Liar.  Foote  likewise  professed 
to  have  taken  his  Thi  Lyar  (176a)  from  Lope  deVega;  he  had  certainly 
seen  Steele's  comedy.  (Cf.  Genest,  voL  iv.  p.  649.)  Goldoni  composed 
an  Italian  prose  vcnioo  of  Lt  Mtnltur,  which  he  thought  a  good  comedy, 
but  susceptible  of  the  infusion  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  humour  into  its 
principal  character.     (MttHoirs  o/Goldom,  EHgHth  TroHsIaiiOH,  vol.  L  p.  377.) 

'  It  is  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  being  written  in  blank-veise. 
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Careless  Husband  of  Cibber,  acted  in  the  previous  year,  had 
probably  suggested  its  employment  as  a  dramatic  motive;. 
In  Steele's  comedy,  the  maxim  that  love  lies  at  the  root 
of  duty,  and  that  on  no  other  basis  will  it  prove  possible 
to  establish  happiness  between  man  and  wife,  is  pleasantly 
worked  out,  though  perhaps  with  a  want  of  that  fulness  of 
treatment  which  we  frequently  desiderate  in  this  delightltil 
author.  The  character  of  Miss  Biddy — as  to  her  own  un- 
ceasing satisfaction  she  is  named,  beii^  a  worshipper  of  the 
heroes  of  romance,  '  Philocles,  Artaxerxes,  Oroondates  and 
the  rest  of  the  Heroick  Lovers ' — is  extremely  entertaining '. 
The  last  of  Steele's  comedies.  The  Conscious  Lovers,  was 
not  produced  till  1722,  and  therefore  (alls  outside  the  limits 
of  this  survey.  Its  original  title  seems  to  have  been  The 
Unfashionable  Lovers.  In  this  play,  although  its  plot  is 
founded  on  thsAndrta  of  Terence,  we  obviously  already  have 
a  comedy  of  which  the  main  interest  is  sentimental;  indeed, 
the  story  of  Indiana  and  of  Bevil's  virtuous  love  for  her 
might  have  served  as  a  subject  for  an  IfHand  or  a  Kotzebae  '- 
But  though  Steele  was  thus  directing  dramatic  literature 

*  She  desires,  like  Lydia  Languish  in  Tlu  Rivals,  to  be  wooed  and  won 
in  aomething  out  of  the  humdnim  w>y.  '  I  am  almost  of  Opinion,  that  had 
Oroondates  been  as  pressing  as  Clerimont,  Cassaiuira  had  been  but  a  pocket- 
book.  It  looks  so  ordinary,  to  go  out  at  a  Door  to  be  married— Indeed, 
I  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  a  Window,  and  run  away  with.'  (Act  iv.^ — In  the 
channing  essay  on  Mrs.  Lennoz'g  TAt  FtinaU  QmjmU,  or  Tht  Advmluns  of 
Aralnlla  (lisal,  in  bis  Eighttnah  Cmlury  Vigrullts  (ist  series,  1893,  p.  64), 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  says  that  the  heroine  of  that  famous  romance  has  her 
prototypes  in  the  Ppkuuws  Ridicults  and  in  Steele's  Biddy  Tipkin. 

*  Young  Mr.  Bevilis  a  hero  deserving  of  the  highest  respect,  and  his  reaist- 
ance  to  the  temptation  of  fighting  a  duel  with  his  friend  (for  the  sake  of  which 
episode  Steele  declares  the  whole  play  to  have  be«n  written)  constitutes  a 
courageous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  author  against  a  vicious  and  senseless 
practice.  But  now  and  then  the  virtue  of  bis  hero  approaches  those  bonlert 
which  in  drama  and  novel  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  good  young  man  to  avoid, — 
the  borders  of  priggishness ;  as  when  he  bovrs  the  music-master  to  the  door, 
and  subsequently  explains  to  the  admiring  Indiana  his  desire  to  do  honour 
to  superior  talent  in  an  inferior  position.  Old  Humphrey  is  the  conventional 
figure  of  the  trusty  old  family  servant ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  real 
freshness  and  humour — without  the  least  touch  of  impropriety — in  the  loves 
of  Tom  (Bevil's  servant)  and  PbilJis  (Luciuda's  maid).  Tom's  description  of 
their  Pyramus-and-Thisbe  sorrows  while  he  was  cleaning  the  windows 
outside  and  she  in,  is  in  Steele's  happiest  manner.  Mr.  Dobson,  RuJuirJ 
SitiU,  p.  ao8,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  calqiu  sur  It  vif,  since  Stedebad 
first  printed  it  in  Thi  Guardian  as  an  actual  experience. 
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into  a  path  sure  to  end  in  artificiality  and  weakness,  his 

last   play,  like   its   predecessors — and  like  everything  he 

wrote— shows  his  steady  adherence  to  the  guiding  principle 

of  hb  literary  life.     The  homage  which  he  consistently  paid 

to  virtue,  never  constrained  him  to  do  violence  to  nature. 

Steele  and  Addison  *  were  in  truth  the  literary  champions  Conasun^ 

who  confronted  and  drove  back  from  its  vantage-ground  ^^^  ^^ 

the  shameless  immorality  which  had  so  loi^  flaunted  its  AdHsoH's 

insolent  attractions  on  the  surface  of  English  society,  and  ^^^s,^. 

which  might  in  the  end  have  destroyed  some  of  the  noblest 

elements  of  the  national  life.    If  in  Addison's  tr^edy  and 

in  Steele's  comedies  respectively  traces  are  still  observable 

of  the  affectation  of  Heroic  Virtue  and  of  the  licence  of 

Restoration  mirth,  this  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 

and  the  inner  consistency  of  all  their  literary  labours  remans 

unimpaired.    How  little  could  it  be  foreseen  that  the  success 

of  what  seemed  the  lightest  and  the  most  fleeting  among 

their  productions  was  signally  to  advance  another  literary 

growth,  destined  to  inherit  much  of  the  popular  vigour,  the 

human  interests,  and  the  high  aspirations,  of  our  old  drama  1 

The  importance  of  Tht  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  for  the 

history  of  the  English  novel  belongs,  however,  to  another 

field  of  enquiry. 

It  has  been  seen  in  what  respects  and  in  what  measure  Condujing 
our  drama  had  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  oitiaur'^ 
declined  from  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  Sh4art 
the  great  masters  of  earlier  days.     When  it  had  once  more 
recovered  possession  of  that  arena  with  which  no  living 
drama  can  dispense,  our  dramatists  could  not  possibly  be 
expected  to    return  altc^^ether  into   the    ancient    paths, 
unaffected  by  the  influences,  native  and  foreign,  in  operation 
around   them.      The  contemporaries  of  the   Restoration 
were  at   once  too  far  removed  in  time   from    the   great 
Elisabethans,  and  too  near  them,  for  such  an  attempt  to 
have  been  feasible  on  their  part    They  were  moreover — 

'  Readers  of  Fielding  will  remember  Paraon  Aduns'  opinion  ot  Steele's 

lait  comedy  and  its  distio^Ulied  tragic  coatemporaiy ;  'I  never  heard  of  any 

plays  St  for  a  Christian  to  read,  butCaAiand  Tht  Consaout  Lmiirs  ;  and,  ImuM 

own,  in  the  btter  there  are  some  things  almoM  solemn  enough  for  a  sennon.* 

VOL,  III.  K  k 
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in  some  respects  for  good,  in  more  for  evil — too  consci<Mi3 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  intimate  relation  betweoi 
the  drama  and  the  existing  currents  of  literature  and  society 
to  be  willing  to  et^age  in  any  attempt  to  archaise  their 
form  of  art.     Such  a  return  it  was  left  to  a  much  later 
period  of  our  literature  to  essay,  when  the  Romantic  School 
endeavoured  either  to  bridge  or  to  leap  the  gulf  interposed 
between  present  and  past. 
CoiiMtiotu        While,  however,  an  absolute  return  to  the  past  was  out 
%iUh  ii       **f  ^^^  question,  no  reason  existed  why  a  legitimate  de- 
nt^ kant  velopement  should  not  be  hoped  and  striven  for.     Had  the 
itgM^     Restoration  drama  and  that  of  the  ensuing  period  been  in 
drviofit-      true  sympathy  with  the  Elisabethan,  a  future  of  this  kind 
ESsa-  ^y  before  it.     But  to  convert  such  a  prospect  into  posses- 

i*t/iaH.        sion,  the  new  drama  must  likewise  have  been  in  sympathy 
with  those  qualities  in  the  Elisabethan  which  had  formed 
part  of  its  very  life  and  being, — must  have  proved  true  in 
spirit  if  not  in  the  letter  to  the  higher  purposes  of  the 
dramatic  art,  to  the  nobler  tendencies  of  the  national  life, 
TM*  iatir     and  to  the  eternal  demands  of  moral  law.    Because,  while 
(Anml  UH-  following  its  owu  courses,  our  dramatic  literature  in  the 
Mutoihtst  later  Stuart  period  was  as  a  whole  untrue  to  these  traditions, 
and  never  altogether  recovered  from  the  aberrations  in  one 
direction  or  another  to  which  it  had  abandoned  itself,  its 
history  is  that   of  a  decay  such   as  no  brilliancy,  either 
borrowed  or  original,  can  conceal. 

Owing  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  French 
theatre,  the  separation  between  tr^edy  and  comedy  became 
mgnfymd  so  marked  in  our  post- Restoration  drama,  that  in  the  large 
majorityof  instances  the  style  and  manner  ofa  play  suffice  of 
themselves  to  determine  the  branch  to  which  it  claims  to  be- 
long. Indeed,  this  separation  is  even  more  emphatic  in  the 
Ei^lish  than  in  the  French  drama  itself,  where  the  same 
metrical  form  serves  for  tragedy  and  for  the  higher  kind  of 
comedy,  while  our  comic  dramatists,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  experiments,  coniine  themselves  to  the  use  of  prose  ^. 
1  The  single  instance  of  a  comedy  in  (blank)  vene  in  this  period  is,  so  far 
Bslknow,  Crowne's  Thi  Marritd  Btati  (ontt,  p.  407).  SirGeoi^  £theredge*s 
Tht  Corneal  Rtvtngi  and  Dtyden's  Tht  Rival-La^ts  are  tragi-comedies,  in 
wluch  the  alternation  of  metre  and  piose  corresponds  to  that  of  the  themes. 
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And  it  is  significant  that  when,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  under  review,  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  into 
comedy  an  element  of  sentiment — and  morality — to  which 
she  had  long  been  a  stranger,  the  use  of  verse  simultaneously 
endeavours  to  re-assert  itself.  But  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period,  although  the  term  '  tragi-comedy '  has 
not  yet  altogether  fallen  out  of  use,  the  mixed  species 
which  combines  tragic  with  comic  scenes  is  but  little  culti- 
vated ;  and  tragedy  gathers  her  robes  around  her  with 
a  more  self-conscious  fear  of  their  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Qyiag  skirts  of  her  sister. 

It  therefore  seemed  on  the  whole  admissible,  as  well  as 
convenient,  except  in  the  instance  of  particular  writers  who 
like  Dryden  are  of  equal  importance  for  the  history  of  both 
tragedy  and  of  comedy,  to  consider  the  i»'ogress  of  each  of 
these  branches  of  our  dramatic  literature  separately,  though 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  subjected  were  necessarily 
in  many  cases  identical ;  and  the  same  course  may  be  pursued 
in  these  few  concluding  observations.     The  phases  through  Summaiy 
which  English  tragedy  successively  passed  in  the  time  from  ^J^  ^ 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  cannot  always  m^y  in 
be  kept  distmct  from  one  another ;  and  it  would  be  quite  "^  f"^- 
futile  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  the  guidance  of  the  theories  ^J^ 
and  principles  at  different  times  professed  by  the  several  not  am- 
dramatists.     Following   the   example   of  Corneille,   they  fij^w^ 
eagerly  sought  to  come  before  the  public  as  masters  of  the  ^  <***■ 
theory  of  their  art  as  well  as  of  its  practice.     From  Dryden 
and  Howard  to  Granville  and  Congrevc  we  have  a  constant 
succession  of  critic-dramatists,  not  to  mention  writers  such 
as  Rymer^,  Gildon',  and  Dennis',  whose  lame— or  noto- 
riety— as  critics  has  completely  overshadowed  the  memory 
of  their  efforts  as  writers  of  plays.     But  while  announcing, 
in  forms  variously  modified,  their  adherence  to  this  or  that 
principle  of  dramatic  construction  or  execution,  while  de- 
claring in  favour  of  the  Unity  of  Action,  or  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  allow  themselves  to  depart 

No  reference  need  of  coune  be  m«de  to  the  conplets  which,  u  Mr.  Trapwit 
would  tay,  '  inculcate  a  particular  moial  at  the  end  of  every  acL' 

'  CC  OM/^  vol.  i.  pp.  saa  tt^. 

*  Cf.  anlt,  p.  438.  '  CL  ohU,  p.  406. 
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from  the  Unity  of  Time  or  of  Place,  the  dramatists  were 
in  general  only  seeking  to  reconcile  the  exigences  of 
literary  taste  and  fashion  with  the  demands  and  traditions 
of  the  national  genius.  The  former  largely  pointed  to 
fore^  models ;  but  since  it  was  impossible  to  follow  these 
implicitly,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  the  critical 
humour  of  the  age  was  well  suited  by  the  introduction  and 
temporary  maintenance  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott '  justly 
describes  as  'certain  romantic  whimsical  limitations  of  the 
dramatic  art.'  But  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principles,  or 
even  to  the  semblance  of  principles,  was  as  little  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  literary  as  in  the  political  world ;  nor 
had  the  influence  of  the  old  masters  of  the  national  drama 
by  any  means  wholly  died  out.  So  long  as  any  dramatic 
power  whatever  remained  in  our  tragic  poets,  points  of 
contact  with  Elisabethan  tragedy  were  sure  to  be  discovered  ; 
— indeed  such  are  easily  noticeable  even  in  the  highly 
artificial  composition  which  at  the  close  of  this  period  was 
hailed  as  the  '  first  reasonable  English  tragedy,'  and  which 
might  have  seemed  designed  to  bring  the  national  tragic 
drama  to  a  solemn  euthanasia. 

The  more  clearly  distinguishable  of  the  phases  referred 
to  in  the  history  of  English  tragedy  in  tlw  period  of  its 
decay  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  precedii^ 
pages.  By  the  King's  command,  the  loyal  Lord  Orrery 
was  supposed  to  have  set  up  the  standard  of  Heroic  Plays, 
round  which  the  brilliant  example  of  Dtyden  for  a  time 
rallied  the  efforts  of  contemporary  tragic  poets,  and 
thou^,  as  has  been  seen,  certain  tentative  efforts  had  been 
previously  made  by  other  dramatic  writers  in  the  same 
direction,  it  was  upon  Dryden  that  alone  depended  the 
recc^nition  and  respect  that  would  be  paid  to  the  gorgeous 
banner.  The  new  species — for  such  it  certainly  pretended 
to  be — commended  itself  by  its  novel  choice  of  themes,  to 
a  large  extent  supplied  by  recent  French  romance,  by  its 
novel  garb  of  rime,  likewise  introduced  into  the  English 
drama  from  France  (for  to  speak  of  re-introduction  would 

1   the  EncjKlo/^ttlui 
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bb  misleading),  and  hy  its  claim  to  rise  'as  far  above  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  the  stage'  as  a  heroic  poem  soars 
'  beyond  the  common  words  and  actions  of  human  life  ^.' 
But  the  themes  which  to  the  patient  readers  of  Scud^ry 
noveb  might  seem  of  their  nature  inexhaustible,  could  not 
long  suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  theatrical  audiences, 
however  select  in  composition ;  and  the  form,  as  attempted 
to  be  permanently  established,  was  doomed  to  remain  an 
exotic  that  failed  to  strike  root  in  the  soil.  Dryden,  to  Dmdopi- 
begin  with,  claimed  for  the  English  tragic  muse  the  right  ^^^ 
to  combine  her  native  inheritance  of  freedom  with  these  Dry>l*«- 
newly-imported  acquisitions.  Subsequently,  undismayed 
by  the  ridicule  which  had  seized  upon  the  extravagances 
of  the  new  style  together  with  other  materials  of  satire 
ready  to  band,  rather  than  upon  the  pretended  princi- 
ples of  the  new  style  itself,  he  again  insisted  upon  the 
superior  freedom  which  according  to  his  view  it  permitted  ; 
and  all  but  anticipated  in  earnest  the  mock  boast  supplied 
by  'a  friend '  to  Fielding's  tragic  poet,  that  the  muse 

■  can  make  what  ne'er  was  made  before : 

Can  search  the  realms  of  Fancy,  and  create 

What  never  came  into  the  bmn  of  Fate  V 
But  while  the  foremost  tragic  poet  thus  invited  Tn^edy 
to  rival  the  sensuous  effects  (without  disdaining  the  me- 
chanical aids)  of  Opera,  the  moral  sameness  of  the  tragic 
themes  and  of  the  sentiments  round  which  those  themes 
revolved,  prepared  for  this  transient  phase  of  dramatic 
composition  a  speedier  extinction  than  that  to  which  by 
their  form  and  their  matter  the  'heroic  plays'  had  con- 
demned themselves.  A  desire  for  change  once  more  pre- 
vailed. In  the  last  of  his  noteworthier  disquisitions  on 
the  tragic  drama  Dryden  is  found  once  more  labouring 
to  reconcile  the  supposed  demands  of  dramatic  theory 
with  his  dramatic  instincts ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  his  views  by  essaying — 
nor  essaying  ignobly — to  rival  Shakspere  on  his  own  ground. 
But  althoi^h  after  this  he  produced  one  or  two  works  of 

■  See  Di^rden's  Eatay  on  Htrmc  Plqyg. 
*  PatjHOt  (act  iii). 
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merit  and  interest  by  virtue  of  their  tragic  charactensattofi, 
he  was  in  truth  already  growing  weary  of  the  stage  itself; 
and  though  he  had  put  a  decisive  end  to  the  species  of  the 
rimed  heroic  drama,  he  failed  to  point  the  way  effectively 
or  enduringly  to  a  legitimate  and  living  new  developement 
of  English  tragedy. 

Among  the  other  tragic  poets  of  this  period,  Lee  had 
been  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  Dryden.  Like 
Dryden,  be  allowed  political  partisanship  to  intrude  upon 
the  stage ; — but  to  this  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Restoration  drama  I  need  not  again  advert.  In  the  outward 
form  of  his  tragedies  he  accommodated  himself  to  Drydm's 
practice ;  the  rhetorical  character  of  his  genius  made  him 
even  less  capable  of  cultivating  his  art  in  broader  and  freer 
growths,  but  its  energy  raises  him  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
imitator.  Otway,  the  most  gifted  tragic  poet  of  the  younger 
generatiiw  contempOTary  with  Dryden,  brought  back  into 
English  tragedy  a  breath  of  the  Elisabethan  days.  In 
addition  to  a  keen  insight  into  the  dramatic  excellence 
of  themes,  he  possessed  a  real  gift  of  tragic  pathos  ;  but  he 
lacked  the  self-restraint  which  genius  itself  can  rarely  forego, 
and  his  efforts  were  as  incomplete  as  his  end  was  premature. 
Neither  Southeme  nor  Rowe,  Uiough  each  of  them  was 
possessed  of  certain  dramatic  qualities  out  of  the  commcm, 
nor  any  of  their  contemporaries,  arc  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared as  tragic  poets  to  Lee  and  Otway ;  to  Congreve's 
solitary  tragedy  one  is  tempted  to  apply  an  emblem  of 
Quarles',  'Tinnit — inane  est';  and  thus  the  English  tragic 
drama  could  no  longer  rely  on  itself  for  the  determination 
of  its  future  course.  Rymer,  Gildon,  and  Langbaine  were 
not  the  men  to  settle  it  by  their  canons  of  criticism,  or  by 
their  cavils  against  particular  tragic  poets ;  and  the  cen- 
sures which  Iiad  made  themselves  audible  in  these  and 
other  writers  were  swallowed  up  in  judgments  of  a  wider 
significance-  The  excesses  of  a  long  and  turbulent  period 
of  the  English  drama  had,  as  will  be  more  especially  noted 
with  reference  to  comedy,  produced  their  inevitable  re- 
action ;  the  Sovere^ns  who  followed  upon  the  Revolution — 
the  good  Queen  Mary  in  particular,  albeit  a  friend  of  the 
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theatre — had  exercised  a  real  if  not  very  potent  influence 
in  favour  of  good  manners  and  decorum ;  the  offences  of 
the  stage  had  been  exposed  with  force  and  spirit  by  a 
censor  to  whom  the  world  of  letters  and  even  the  idle  world 
had  been  obliged  to  listen;  and  elsewhere,  while  De  Foe 
was  inculcating  the  lessons  of  a  sound  homespun  morality 
in  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet,  Steele  and  Addison  were  by 
their  constant  appeals  to  all  the  kindliest  and  more  reflned 
associations  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  men  and  the 
women  around  them,  binding  faster  the  alliance  between 
good  manners  and  good  morals.  When  genius — which 
takes  its  own  course  and  finds  its  own  style, — has  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter,  influences  such  as  these  will  always 
operate  in  fevour  of  forms  of  composition  bound  down  by 
rules  which  exclude  licence,  and  which  even  vigilantly  con- 
trol freedom,  of  manner.  Under  the  agency  of  not  wholly 
dissimilar  causes,  French  tr^edy  itself  had  sacrificed  much 
of  its  earlier  vigour  and  passion  for  the  sake  of  qualities 
more  acceptable  to  the  '  reformed '  Court  of  Lewis  XIV, 
Such  a  model  might  well  commend  itself  to  Addison's 
tranquil  hand ;  and  the  transition,  if  transition  it  can  be 
called,  was  easy  from  Rowe  to  Addison.  Hesitatingly  he 
allowed  his  revised  college-exercise  to  take  its  chance 
upon  the  stage.  Dennis  might  cavil,  but  Voltaire  approved ;  Extinctton 
and  though  'some  senseless  trifling  tales,  as  that  of  Othello,'  %^^^ 
might  still  continue '  impiously  to  assume  tKe  sacred  name  of  tra^y  a* 
Tragedy ' ,'  though  Rowe  and  Addison  themselves  might  con-  't^^^ 
tribute,  in  their  generation,  towards  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Elisabethans,  and  though,  so  long  as 
the  stage  endured,  hope  could  never  become  utterly  extinct, 
— as  a  literary  growth  English  national  tragedy  was  dead. 

'For  modern  comedy,'  says  the  critic  who  so  loudly  Commfy. 
deplored  the  aberrations  of  Englbh  tragedy  from  the 
Aristotelian  rules, '  doubtless  our  English  are  the  best  in 
the  world';  and  so  far  as  the  dramatic  literature  of  this 
age  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  from 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view  the  sum-total  of  its  comic 
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works  must  be  rated  at  a  far  higher  value  than  that  of  its 
Jistoniaa    tragic.     It  was  impossible  that  comedy  should  as  com- 
"^'**       pletely  as  tragedy  seek  to  cut  itself  off  from  its  native  soil, 
in  an  age  whose  tendencies  and  manners  furnished  to  the 
muse  of  mirth  so  promising  a  field  of  materials.     The  domi- 
nant reaction  against  Puritanism  could  nowhere   find    so 
direct  and  facile  expression  as  in  the  productions  of  the  comic 
stage ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  times  were  poor  in  imagin- 
ative genius,  and  out  of  sympathy  with  many  ideal  currents 
of  thought  and  sentiment  which  experience  seemed  to  have 
proved  illusory,  English  comedy  became  more  and  more 
a  drama  of  real   life.     Different   styles   indeed  continued 
ExHiutim    even  here  to  find  representatives  in  different  writers.     The 
^^^■^  spirit  of  the  old  romantic  comedy  had  long  ago  fled  ;  the 
cognait        airy  fancies  of  Shakspere  could  not  inspire  to  similar  fl^^hts 
***"*■         in  so  gross  an  atmosphere ;   even   such  an   imitation  as 
Suckling's  Goblins  found  no  imitators;  even  the  graceful 
artificialities  of  the   pastoral    drama  could    not — except 
here  and  there  in  a  translation — be  revived  in  an  age 
which  had  learnt  to  laugh  at  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia  as 
the  age  of  Cervantes  had  learnt  to  laugh  at  Amadis  de 
Gaul  ^.     The  very  masque  was  no  longer  a  species  of  Court 
entertainment  capable    of  competing  with    more  simply 
sensuous  attractions  ;  it  has  been  seen  how  little  of  poetry 
remained  in  an  Isolated  endeavour  like  Crowne's  Calisto. 
The  attempts  of  Shadwell  and  one  or  two  others  in  the 
direction  of  poetic  comedy  were  neither  uniformly  original, 
nor  otherwise  worthy  of  a  more  than  passing  notice  j  what 
elements  of  this  description  admitted  of  being  combined 
with  the  comic  drama  were  absorbed  by  the  hybrid  species 
of  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  on  which  there  is  no  reason 
PtrfiaioHiH  further  to  dwell.    On  the  other  hand,  to  the  prose  dialogue 
S/ro^Jfc^     of  our  Restoration  comedy  must  be  directly  traced  the  quick 
growth  in  the  Restoration  age  of  an  English  prose  style  dis> 
tinguished  by  an  case,  an  elasticity,  and  a  grace  formerly 
unknown  to  our  literature — a  growth  attributable  to  a  com- 
bination of  influences,  but  above  all  to  the  incomparable 

*  See  BD  aecouat  in  Tht  Rttro3ftelnii  RtvUm,  vol.  vii.  put  ii,  of  Thi  SxttVi- 
vagaitt  Shtplurtl  ('  a.  Don  QuUoli  of  pastoral  poetry ")  published  in  1654. 
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flexibility  of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  ^e,  who  found  as 
it  were  an  instrument  ready  to  his  hand.  The  stage, 
which  had  reflected  the  world  in  so  many  things,  at  last 
began  to  reproduce  its  actual  speech,  and  the  art  of  a  great 
master  of  style  such  as  Coi^reve,  taking  this  actual  speech 
as  its  material,  could  in  its  turn  transform  it  into  so  choice 
a  texture  of  diction  that  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  litera- 
ture of  English  prose. 

No  new  species  of  the  comic  drama  proper  formed  itself  Uettuti^ 
in  this  period,  although  towards  its  close  may  be  noticed  ^^^l^„, 
the  b^innings  of  modern  English  farce.  The  introduc- 
tion— with  a  violence  hitherto  unknown — of  elements  of 
political  and  religious  partisanship  exercised  no  important 
influence  upon  the  prc^ess  of  English  comedy  as  a  literary 
species,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  their  admission  could 
not  otherwise  than  render  its  mirth  coarser,  and  infuse  into  it 
an  extraneous  element  of  cruelty  of  purpose.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  this  period  comedy  was  to  venture  upon  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  licence  in  this  direction,  and  thereby  to 
bring  about  a  l^islation  for  the  partial  control  of  the  stage 
which  was  well  warranted  by  sound  principles  of  government, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  mistaken  notions  of  liberty 
will  ever  induce  a  democratic  legislature  to  reverse. 

With  the  help  of  Spanish  and  French  plays,  to  which  fu^ot 
they  continued  to  resort  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  ™i^^ 
our  dramatists  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
materials  for  comic  plots,  and  in  varying  the  figures  on 
which  they  concentrated  their  chief  comic  efforts.  But 
they  generally  found  that  the  complicated  Spanish  plots, 
whether  simplified  or  not,  required  to  be  supported  by 
characters  of  native  English  directness ;  and  they  had 
perhaps  unfortunately  convinced  themselves  that  a  single 
French  plot  would  not  suffice  for  an  effective  English 
comedy.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  efforts  of  French 
comedy  of  character,  as  well  as  the  refinements  of  style 
natural  to  the  best  of  their  models,  were  alike  accommo- 
dated to  the  ruder  appetites  and  the  grosser  tastes  of  their 
patrons.  They  oflen  succeeded,  as  they  almost  invariably 
boasted  to  have  done,  in  strengthening  the  borrowed  texture 
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of  their  plays ;  and  never  added  comic  humour  without  at 
PnvaSiKg  the  same  time  adding  coarseness  of  their  own.  Yet,  even 
'^E^^  thus,  the  true  vigour  of  English  comedy  might  have  re- 
ronudy.  maioed  unimpaired,  had  these  authors  remembered  that, 
so  long  as  they  essayed  the  task  of  exposing  the  folh'es 
and  the  ridiculous  vices  even  of  a  particular  age,  they 
could  not  dispense  with  a  moral  standard  of  which  the 
best  of  that  ^e  had  retained  a  consciousness.  Such  a 
writer  as  Shadwell  had  caught  something  not  only  of  the 
art,  but  of  the  spirit  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  but  Shadwell  in  most 
of  his  works  was  like  the  rest  of  his  earlier  contemporaries, 
and  like  the  brilliant  group  which  succeeded  them,  usually 
content  to  take  his  tone  of  moral  sentiment  from  the 
reckless  sphere  of  society  for  which  he  wrote.  THs  de- 
liberate ignoring  of  moral  tone  and  purpose  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  failure  of  our  post- Restoration  comic  dra- 
matists, as  a  body,  to  satisfy  the  demands  from  which  it  was 
impossible  for  their  art  to  hold  aloof.  They  essajred — or 
pretended — to  draw  character  as  well  as  to  paint  manners ; 
but  so  entirely  caught  were  they  in  the  toils  of  the  vicious 
manners  of  their  age,  that  they  forfeited  the  guidance  of  an 
ethical  standard.  They  had  not  yet  made  the  discovery, 
reserved  for  a  later  generation,  that  an  aesthetical  standard 
may  serve  as  a  substitute  ;  or  they  would  have  added  self- 
deception  to  self-indulgence.  Thus  they  proved  in  the  main 
Unequal  to  the  higher  purposes  and  the  more  strenuous 
tasks  of  comedy ;  and  choosing  those  paths  by  which  a 
comic  dramatist  is  at  all  times  only  too  easily  able  to  com- 
mend himself  to  the  favours  of  his  immediate  public,  they 
achieved  little  as  interpreters  of  those  contrarieties  of  human 
nature  and  life  which  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  their  art 
to  illustrate,  and  did  much  by  their '  pleasantry  to  counten- 
ance and  cherish '  the  social  and  moral  decay  at  which  it 
behoved  them  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  ^. 

>  'EpicHrua.  I  suspect,  HenaDder,thsl  you  enjoy  the  follies  of  meo  iD  our 
rotten  state  aa  flies  eqjoy  fruit  in  its  decsy. 

MtnandiT.  What  can  we  do  with  such  mcD  as  those  abotit  ns  better  thsn 
lau^  at  them  I 

Epicurus.  Nothing  with  them,  but  much  by  keeping  apart.  If  they 
laugh  at  c*cfa  other  for  their  wealuiesses  and  their  vices,  these  countenanced 
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Pedantry  alone  would  insist  upon  the  application  of  a 
moral  standard,  or  of  the  requirement  of  a  moral  purpoBC, 
to  the  exttavagance  of  a  professed  romantic  fancy  or  to  the 
centrifugal  design  of  a  sheer  farce.  Such  structures  as 
these  are  alike  reared  on  the  quicksands  of  unreality, 
over  which  who  would  hesitate  to  pass  in  a  lightsome 
moment  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  pause  in  order  to 
reconcile  sudi  fancies  or  humours  to  the  moral  laws  that 
govern  die  solid  actual  world,  or  even  to  raise  an  objection 
to  the  presentment  of  these  laws  in  a  perverted  or  inverted 

But  there  can  be  no  question  of  conceding  an  analc^us  ntaimmo- 
licence  to  comedy  proper — and  least  of  all  to  a  form  of  "i^^inary 
comedy  which  proposes  to  bring  before  us  men  and  women  or  unruU. 
not  only  as  they  are,  but  as  they  are  in  the  particular  time 
and  place  in  which  the  spectatcn-s  of  the  play  are  accus- 
tomed to  seek  and  find  them.  Charles  Lamb's  famous 
apolt^y  for  the  licence  of  Restoration  comedy  condemns 
itself  as  a  hopeless  paradox  even  without  the  help  of  the 
incandescent  commonsense  of  Macaulay  ^.  The  question  is 
not  whether  either  in  the  later  Stuart  days,  or  possibly  in 
times  nearer  to  our  own,  many  a  spectator  and  spectatress 
of  stage  wantonness  may  have  taken  comfort  to  them- 
selves from  its  inevitable  finality  and  obvious  illusori- 
ness.  The  same  easy  belief  tluit  if  reader,  ^>ectator 
or  hearer  is  made  happy  for  the  moment,  all  must  be 
well,  is  habitually  indulged  in  other  spheres  of  art — 
literary,  pictorial,  musical.  But  in  &ce  of  the  footlights 
we  are  a  little  too  near  to  actual  life  for  such  idle 
fancies.  The  theatre  has  always  been  candki  enough  to 
wait  upon  the  widies,  and  to  reflect  the  preferences,  of  its 
patrons ;  and  to  dramatic  literature  at  all  events  we  may 
safely  apply  Ben  Jonson's  saying  as  to  literature  at 
lai^ :  '  There  cannot  be  one  colour  of  the  mind,  another 

and  cherished  by  pleauntiy,  will  become  habitual  sod  increate.'  Walter 
Savage  Laodor,  Mtnandtr  and  Epimna  {Imaginary  Cataitraalicata,  First 
Srrtts,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  95^  This  puuge  seem*  to  Be  to  contain  the 
whole  question  of  the  <  social '  drama  (with  or  without  a  problem)  in  a  nut- 
shell 

>  See  his  Essay  Oh  Du  Comic  Dramatitta  <^At  RmunOim. 
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of  the  wit  ...  So  that  we  may  conclude  wheresoever 
manners  and  fashions  are  corrupted,  language  is.  It  imi- 
tates the  public  riot*.'  And  in  the  case  of  the  public 
before  which  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the 
days  of  his  old  ^e  Congreve  and  the  younger  generation 
of  dramatists,  brought  their  comedies,  we  know  only  too 
well  that  it  recognised,  and  had  ample  reason  for  recog- 
nising, in  the  productions  of  the  comic  stage  a  faithful 
reflexion  of  what  from  day  to  day  it  witnessed  and  approved 
and  practised.  The  view  of  wedded  life,  for  instance — and 
my  only  reason  for  singling  out  the  subject  is  that  our  later 
Stuart  comedy  returns  to  it  with  the  persistency  of  Epi- 
curus' fly  buzzing  back  to  the  spoilt  peach — which  the 
comedy  of  this  age  complacently  illustrates,  is  no  other 
than  that  which  the  Restoration  period  succeeded  in  making 
fashionable  for  a  time  that  long  outlasted  its  general  de- 
fiance of  the  decencies  of  social  relations.  On  the  stage 
poor  Lord  Malapert  complains,  '  But  that  'tis  not  the 
fashion  to  be  fond  of  one's  Wife,  I  verily  believe  I  could 
say  a  great  many  soft  things  to  her'' ;  Mrs.  Frail  apprises 
us,  that '  there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil  but  a  husband. 
For  in  a  little  time  he  grows  rude  only  to  his  wife,  and  that 
is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  b^ets  his  civility  to 
other  people'';  and 'the  very  scribble-scrabbles  of  the  city,' 
we  learn  elsewhere, '  have  got  into  the  way  of  despising  their 
wives*.*  In  the  world  which  naturally  wished  to  see  itself 
represented  at  its  worst,  but  which  brought  with  it  its  own 
criteria  of  verisimilitude,  society  was,  to  borrow  the  expression 
of  a  dispassionate  judge,  fast  falling  into  the  same  '  bizarre 
condition,'  and  into  the  same  '  strange  aberration  of  ways  of 
thought'  A  new  paragraph  had  been  tacitly  added  to  the 
litui^ical  enumeration  of  tiie  uses  of  marriage — and  its  gist 
was  the  convenience  of  the  institution  as  covering  sin  abroad^ 
No  further  observations  are  needed  by  way  of  introduction 
here  to  a  final  mention  of  the  serious  indictment  which  was 

'  Diacovirits  (Di  CormpUtd  Morum). 

'  5aatherD«,  Tlu  Maiits  L«$t  Pntytr,  act  iv.  sc.  i. 

*  Congreve,  Loot  for  Lam,  act  J.  sc  13. 
'  Rowe,  TAr  BiUr,  act  i.  sc  i. 

*  St.  H»rc-Girardin,  ii.  s.,  niL  v,  sect,  Izxiv. 
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broi^ht  against  the  later  Stuart  comedy  already  in  its  own  Ato*- 
days,  which  its  foremost  representatives  were  either  unwilling  ^^^T 
or  unable  to  repel,  and  the  substance  of  which  no  genial  titnu. 
sophistry  or  unseasonable  leniency  of  later  times  will  suc- 
ceed in  invalidating.  In  the  course  of  this  work  reference 
has  been  made  to  many  assaults  which  at  various  times  it 
was  the  late  of  the  English  stage  to  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  its  self-constituted  censors.  But  not  one  of  these  Puritan 
diatribes— from  Tke  School  of  Abuse  to  Histrio-mastix — 
was  delivered  with  so  much  concentrated  force,  was  based 
on  evidence  so  difficult  to  dispute  or  minimise,  or  was 
attended  with  so  immediate  and  unmistakeable  an  effect, 
as  the  non-jnrii^  clergyman  Jeremy  Collier's  A  Short  Jtrtmy 
View  of  tke  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  tke  English  ^^^^"^ 
Stage,  published  in  1698.  Jeremy  Collier,  who  in  a  different  a^ai. 
sphere  of  action  had  already  given  very  uncommon  proofe 
of  high  courage  and  power  of  endurance,  would  doubtless 
not  have  shrunk  from  the  least  promising  and  popular 
of  literary  crusades,  but  as  it  proved  public  feeling  was 
found  to  be  on  his  side.  It  is  true  that  the  Revolution 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Restoration  regime  had  made  no 
visible  change  for  the  better  in  the  moral  tone  of  the 
English  stage  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  society  which 
it  reflected ;  but  as  the  new  reign  went  on,  as  the  unaffected 
piety  and  wifely  devotion  of  Queen  Mary  exerted  their 
influence,  and  as  the  picture  of  unbridled  licence  which  had 
so  long  been  offered  by  the  palace  of  an  English  king  began 
to  fede  from  remembrance  *,  a  social  reaction  in  favour  of 
moral  restraint  and  order  undoubtedly  set  in.  The  old 
Puritan  feeling  was  not  yet  dead  in  England,  but  it  was 
s  spirit  at  once  more  catholic  and  more  rational  which  as 
I  think  informed  the  movement  of  which  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  we  observe  the  earliest 
signs '.    Gradually,  signs  of  it  began  to  make  themselves 

'  '  His  niBJcstic  yeslerdar  checkt  ■  young  lord  for  swearing  within  his 
hearing ;  telling  him  the  court  should  give  good  examples,  and  reformation 
should  begin  there  first,  and  then  others  would  follow.'  Nardssua  Luttrell'a 
Btv/ Rilaltim,  voL  ii.  p.  346,  under  dale  January  8,  [69a, 

*  Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  survival  of  Puritan  sentiment ; 
one  may  be  died  from  Evelyn's  Diay  (October  aj,  1695),  where  he  relates 
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perceptible  in  literature.  But  slight  importance,  however, 
is  to  be  attached  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  endeavour  to 
cure  the  public  taste  for  immoral  plays  by  means  of  moral 
epics — in  the  first  instance  by  his  Prince  Arthur  {1695), 
which  he  prefaced  by  an  invective  against  stage-poets  and 
their  licence,  wluch  made  some  palpable  allusions  to  Diyden^. 
Probably  stimulated  by  this  attack,  Geoi^  Merriton,  a 
literary  barrister  of  ability  and  insight,  printed  in  1698 
a  pamphlet  on  Immorality,  Debauchery,  and  Profaneness 
Exposed  '.  The  City  Poet  followed  up  his  previous  attack  at 
a  later  date  in  a  Satire  upon  Wit  (1699),  which  drew  down 
upon  him  two  contemptuous  rejoinders  from  Dryden,  mainly 
however  confined  to  reflexions  upon  Blackmore's  literary 
character  ^  But  it  was  not  by  so  ill-equipped  a  champion, 
nor  by  the  interested  cavils  of  a  would-be  literary  rival 
such  as  Milboume  against  a  particular  tendency  of  Dryden's 
dramatic  satire*,  that  the  cause  of  a  reformation  of  the 
drama  asserted  itself.  It  had  found  a  champion  of  real 
mark  in  Jeremy  Collier,  of  whose  famous  work  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  a  brief  account  in  a  note'. 

that  the  blind  old  Sir  Samuel  Marland  ■  had  n«wly  buried  Caoa  worth  of 
music-books  six  feet  under  ground,  bciog,  ns  he  Mid,  love-songs  and  Tutity.' 
One  of  Queen  Mary's  proclamations  against  vice  and  immorality,  addressed 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  tbe  lust  year  of  her  life  (1694),  is  thought  to  have 
caused  Colley  Cibbcr  to  be  careful  in  furnishing  tis  Lovis  Last  Shifi  viiib 
a  moral  purpose  {mfe,  p.  486;  cf.  Aloys  Brsudl,  x.  s.,  p.  51). — A  significant 
illustration  of  tbe  general  tendency  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  supplied  by 
'An  Account  of  llu  Sodtiiis  for  Refi>rmation  qf  Maniitrs,  wilh  a  PtrsuasioH  te 
Ptrsons  of  ait  Ranks  to  bi  iialous  and  diligtjil  in  promoltHg  l/it  txtcuttoH  i^tlu 
Lams  againsl  Profatuniss  and  Dtbauc/uty'  (1699), 

'  The  passage  is  cited  in  Scott's  Lifi  of  Dryden  (Scott  and  Saintsbuiy's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  351,  noU). 

■  See  E.  W.  Gosse,  Lifi  of  Congmr,  p,  loi.  Mr.  Gosse's  account  of  the 
Collier  controveisy  is  particularly  full  and  interesting. — UerritoD  wrote 
besides  many  books  on  legal  and  cognate  subjects,  a  humorous  poem  on  7^ 
Praisi  ffYoriMrtAU,  with  a  Dialf^ut  ia  the  Yorkshire  dialect.  His  brother 
Thomas  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  Love  and  War  (printed  in  1658)  j  he 
also  wrote  a  Ingi-comedy,  The  Wandering  Lover  (printed  in  the  same  year], 
as  '  several  limes  privately  acted.' 

*  Seethe  Preface  to  Dryden's  Fni/u,  and  the  Prologue  to  7%tA7^'M  (where 
BUckmore  is  gibbeted  as '  Quack  Haunis');  and  cL  Scott's  Lifi  i^DrydtH,u.t. 

'  Hilboume.  in  his  tiolts  on  Dryden's  VirgU  (to  which  he  ventured  to 
oppose  a  translation  of  his  own),  appears  to  have  attacked  Dryden  for  his 
abuse  of  priests.    See  Scott's  L^  of  Dryden,  M.S.,  p.  336. 

*  Jeremy  Collier  states  the  object  of  his  essay  with  naked  simplicity : 
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The  force  of  much  of  Jeremy  Collier's  invective,  which  Egtosof 
was  impaired  neither  by  intemperance  of  language  nor  by  'j,,^  "^ 

'  Being  convinc'd  that  nothing  hu  gone  further  in  Debauching  the  Age  than 
the  Stage-Poets  and  PUy-House,  I  thought  I  could  not  employ  mj'  Time 
better  than  by  writing  against  them.'  His  diatribe  divides  itself  into  five 
parts— to  which  is  added  by  way  of  appendix  a  view  of  the  Opinion  of  the 
Pagans,  oftheChurch,and  State  concerning  tbe  Stage.  This  diipbyof  learn- 
ing may  be  passed  by,  as  fUling  vei;  bx  short  of  Piynne's,  and  contribut- 
ing little  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  book.  Unlike  Pryiu)^ 
Jeremy  Collier  had  not  shrunk  from  acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  of  his  invective,  and  illustrated  the  charges  which  be  brought 
against  plays  and  playwriters  by  quotations  and  direct  references.  These 
charges  comprise,  firstly,  the  Immodesty  of  the  Stage,  which,  as  Collier 
argues,  is  a  &ult  in  behaviour  as  well  as  in  rehgion.  He  asks  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  those  liberties  which  disoblige  so  much  id  conversatioo,  should 
entertain  upon  the  stage  1  He  visits  with  particular  censure  the  scandalous 
Prologues  Bud  Epilogues,  which  have  not  even  the  supposed  justification  01 
fiction.  He  rejects  any  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  comic  dramatists  to  the 
examples  of  Plautus,  in  whom  it  is  only  the  immodest  characters  who  speak 
immodestly,  while  even  these  are  Vestal  Virgins  as  compared  with  the  ladies 
of  the  modem  stage, — or  of  Terence,  whose  general  propriety  be  is  justified 
in  asserting.  Aristophanes,  though  superior  in  some  respects  by  reason  of 
his  abstinence  from  particular  themes,  condemns  himself  as  an  authority  to 
be  appealed  to  by  the  modem  stage,  for  his  scandalous  liberty  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  downright  atheist,  while  though  his  buflboneiy 
is  often  too  strong  for  his  Judgment,  in  his  ludd  intervals  be  condemns  fais 
own  practice.  (All  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  but  poor  criticism,  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  supporters  of  a  modern  theory  as  to  Aristophanes' 
gradual  lapscintoirreligiOD.)  Collier's  remarksontheElisabethan  drama  show 
more  soundness,  though  he  here  picks  and  chooses  rather  arbitrarily;  but  on 
the  whole  his  first  chapter  sustains  the  double  argument,  that  the  immodesty 
of  the  modern  stage  is  intolerable,  and  that  no  precedent  can  be  found  for  it. 

The  Second  Chapter,  on  'The  Frolaneness  oT  the  Stage,'  is  more  open 
to  exceptions.  Its  first  section,  on  'Their  Curing  and  Swearing,'  is  not 
devoid  of  exaggerations,  and  occasionally  suggests  the  defence  '  1'  tac's  no 
oath'  (cf.  Tht  Alehttta^,tiiA'\.aK.  i).  In  his  second  section,  on 'Their  Abuse 
of  Religion  and  Holy  Scripture,'  Collier  shows  himself  eager  to  accumulate 
doubtful  evidence  in  addition  to  such  as  is  indisputably  in  point. 

The  Third  Chapter, '  The  Clergy  Abus'd  by  the  SUge,'  carries  us  into 
the  range  of  personal  as  well  as  moral  grievance ;  and  though  there  is  too 
much  colour  for  the  charge  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  dramatists  to 
bring  the  clergy  as  such  into  hatred  and  contempt  (cC  atOt,  p.  a^,  ntOi), 
it  is  always  easier  to  suggest  than  to  prove  a  charge  of  malice  prepense. 
CoUey  Cibbcr  ( Tht  CertUss  HuAand,  act  v)  accordingly  makes  a  happy  re> 
joinder  in  observing  that '  since  the  late  short-sighted  View  of  plays.  Vice 
may  go  on  and  prosper,  the  Stage  dares  hardly  shew  a  vicious  Parson 
speaking  like  himself,  for  fear  of  being  call'd  pro&ne  for  exposing  him.  Tis 
hard  indeed,  when  People  won't  distinguish  between  what's  meant  for  Con- 
tempt, and  what  for  Example.'  The  ground  Collier  here  takes  is  therefore 
tmsafe,  though  the  suspicion  which  suggested  this  topic  of  attack  cannot  be 
described  as  a  hallucination. 
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any  other  symptom  of  inferior  breeding,  was  irresistible ; 
and  although  few  literary  manifestoes  of  the  kind  have 
been  more  abundantly  answered,  or  answered  by  abler 
pens,  the  strength  of  his  case  was  such  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  ensured  him  the  victory  at  the  outset  The 
controversy  may  be  said  to  have  continued  during  nearly 
a  generation,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  coo- 
summation  by  William  Law's  The  Absolute  Unlaw/ulmss 
of  the  Stc^e  Entertainment  fully  demonstrated  (1736)^. 
The  first  noteworthy  incident  in  it  was  the  publication, 
still  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year  1698,  of  A  Vindication 
of  the  Stage,  which  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  was  written  by 
Wycherley  with  the  design  of  letting  it  be  supposed  that 
Congreve  was  the  author,  and  which  treated  the  whole 
subject  with  a  lightness  often  highly  expedient  in  a  quarrel  of 
this  sort,  but  misplaced  on  the  present  occasion,  when  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  approval  were  reaching  Collier  from 

Id  the  cbarge  of  the  Fourth  Chapter,  that  '  the  StagcPoets  mske  their 
Principal  Personages  Vicious,  and  reward  them  at  the  End  of  the  Play,' 
is  bluntly  expressed  one  of  the  chief  moral  sins  of  the  dramHtists  of  this 
period,  which  Dryden  in  the  Preface  to  his  An  Evtm'ng's  Love  had  in  vua 
attempted  soph istically  to  elude.  It  isa  sinofwhich,ashas  been  incidentally 
noted  {ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  519),  our  earlier  drama  had  rarely  made  itself  guilty; 
but  from  which,  as  the  preceding  review  of  plays  has  shown,  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  many  of  the  dramatists  of  the  later  Stuart  period.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  instances  of  the  offences  of  the  stage  against  good  mannen, 
the  last  of  which— its  audacious  treatment  of  '  Quality'— wiH  not  strike 
most  readers  as  greatly  aggravating  its  guiltiness.  Cowley  had  by  anticipa- 
tion answered  something  at  least  of  the  spirit  of  this  charge  when  he  con- 
tended (in  the  Preface  to  CuHtr  of  ColimaH-Slmt)  that '  it  has  been  the 
perpetual  Privilege  of  Satyre  and  Comedy,  to  pluck  their  Vices  and  Follies, 
though  not  their  Persons,  out  of  the  Sanctuai;  of  any  Title.' 

The  Filth  Chapter,  in  fine,  subjects  four  plays  (Dryden's  AfHpkUryon  and 
King  Arthur,  D'Urfey's  Don  Quixole,  and  Vanbru^'s  The  Relafiae)  to  a 
special  comment  to  which  the  first  and  the  last  of  them  at  all  events  must  be 
allowed  to  be  peculiariy  obnoxious. 

The  Conclusion,  which  adverts  to  the  encouragement  of  vicious  tendencies 
and  manners  by  tlie  stage  in  general,  and  points  clearly  to  the  remedy  of 
its  suppression,  has  no  special  importance  for  the  history  of  the  drama  in 
this  particular  period. 

'  Law  was  not  a  man  of  compromise,  and  in  bis  disciple  John  Byrom's 
Diary  {April  iS,  1737)  he  is  reported  to  have  described  stage-entertainments 
as  worship  of  the  Devil. — Strictly  speaking,  Law  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
the  '  last  word ' ;  for  his  treatise  was  answered  in  the  same  year  by  John 
Dennis  in  his  The  Stage  Defended  from  Scr^ture,  reason,  ixfrriena,  and  the 
eamwon-aaise  of  nuuiUnd,  for  aooo  years. 
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various  quarters,  including  the  King  himself.  In  the  very 
month  in  which  the  Vindication  appeared,  the  Middlesex 
justices  gave  proof  of  the  excitement  of  the  public  temper 
by  '  not  only  presenting  the  playhouses,  but  also  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  for  writii^  The  Double  Dealer,  D'Urfey  for  Don 
Quixote'  and  the  printers  of  these  plays,  and  added  an 
expression  of  opinion  against  the  frequentii^  of  the  play- 
houses by  women  in  masks,  as  'tending  much  to  debauchery 
and  immorality^.'  Meanwhile,  the  defenders  were  hastening 
to  the  front ;  Edward  Filmer,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called 
The  Unnatural  Brother ',  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  ela- 
borate replies ;  John  Dennis,  with  a  sensible  ailment  on 
the  fundamental  question  really  involved  in  Collier's  invec- 
tive, The  Usefulness  of  ike  Stage ;  Vanbnigh,  with  A  Short 
Vindication  of  The  Relapse  and  The  Provok'dWife, — the  two 
comedies  of  his  own  which  the  censor  had  selected  for 
special  castigation.  In  June,  Drydcn  gave  the  first  sign  of 
his  consciousness  of  an  exposure  which  as  he  knew  meant 
a  condemnation  of  so  much  of  his  life's  work  ;  but  his  tone 
was  one  of  remonstrants  against  the  excess  of  the  invective, 
rather  than  of  a  protest  against  the  foundations  on  which 
it  rests  *•  When,  a  year  later,  in  again  referring  to  the 
chaise,  Dryden  attempted  to  balance  admission  and  dental, 
he  criticised  Collier  with  tact  and  temper,  allowing  that 
'  in  many  things  he  has  treated  me  Justly,'  but  denying — 
and  rightly  denying — that  he  has  judged  impartially  be- 
twixt the  former  age  and  us'.'    And  when,  at  the  very 

'  It  is  stated  that  by  order  of 'William  III  a  xoAlt  jtrosr^Hi  relieved  Jeremy 
Collier  from  aJl  further  fear  of  proceedings  against  faim  as  apolitical  offender. 

■  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Biitf  Rtlation,  vol.  iv.  p.  379,  under  date  Hay  la, 
.696. 

*  It  wu  founded  on  the  CaaMndn  of  Calprenide,  and  had  been  printed  in 
the  previous  year,  1697. 

*  See  the  '  EpisOt  (ziv)  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hotteux  on  his  tragedy  called 
Btatity  in  Dalrtts,'  published  in  1698.  There  is  a  certain  pathos  already  in 
the  measure  of  submission  implied  in  the  lines : 

<  Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 
Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine, 
Who  but  a  madman  would  his  thoughts  defend  T 
All  would  submit;  for  all  Init  fools  will  mend.' 

*  See  tbe  Prc&ce  to  Tiu  FabUt,     Diyden  adds,  anticipating  the  phrase  of 
VOL.  lU.  L  I 
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close  of  his  career,  Dryden  once  more  touched  upon  the 
fatal  indictments  it  was  in  order  to  admit  its  substantial 
truth.  It  was  plain  that '  the  parson,'  whether  or  not  he  bad 
'stretched  a  point  too  far,'  bad  in  the  poet's  judgment  hit 
the  blot ;  and  Dryden's  farewell  to  the  controversy  became 
him  better  than  his  share  in  any  previous  stage  of  it. 
Congreve,  who  as  early  as  July,  1698,  had  put  forth  his 
Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  False  atid  Imperfect  Citations, 
had,  by  one  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which  at  times  result 
from  what  is  significantly  called  '  a  false  position,'  entirely 
mistaken  the  tone  and  bearii^  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  controversy  imposed  upon  him  as  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  the  writers  w4iose  good  manners  had  been 
impugned  with  their  morals;  and  a  shower  of  retorts  at- 
tempted to  make  his  blunder  manifest  to  him.  In  the 
midst  of  these  the  author  of  the  Short  Vietu  thought  it 
necessary  to  follow  up  his  original  publication  with  a  Defence, 
which  has  not  generatlybeen  held  to  have  improved  his  case'. 
In  truth,  the  position  in  which  he  stood  after  the  dramatists 
of  the  age,  both  great  and  small,  had  in  vain  hurled  spear 
and  javelin  against  his  shield  of  morality  and  truth,  had 
been  proved  impregnable.  From  this  time  forward  a 
marked  change  becomes  visible  both  in  the  attitude  of 
Court,  Government,  and  of  a  section  at  least  of  the  ruling 
classes,  towards  the  stage,  and  in  its  own  consciousness  of 
the  purposes  and  the  restrictions  proper  to  the  exercise  of  its 
art  The  censorship  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  began 
to  be   exercised   more   strictly  * ;  actors  were  prosecuted 

his  later  reference,  tbal  his  asMilant '  \a&  lost  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  (he 
day  by  panning  his  point  too  far,  like  the  Prince  of  ConiM  at  Seoneph; 
from  immoral  plays  to  no  plays,  <A  abuiu  ad  Hsum,  kok  valil  cOHnpuHHa.' 
— Mr.  Gosse  poinB  out  that  in  Cytmm  and  Ipkigtma  the  author  of  these 
judicious  remarks  cannot  forbear  from  turning  round  upon  hit  adversary  in 
vehement  anger ;  but  for  this  he  will  be  readily  forgiven. 

>  EfiOogue  to  TluPdgriiH. 

'  The  Diftnct  of  Iht  Short  Vitw  bears  the  date  (699  ;  the  Stamd  Dtftita 
(1700)  was  in  reply  to  James  Drake's   Tkt  Anaati  arid  Modrm  SUgts 

*  See  Lecky's  HisJory  of  England  in  tlu  EighUttiik  Ctidury,  t»L  L  p.  539, 
where  will  be  found  further  information  on  the  sutgect  of  the  repression  of 
stage  imnorality. 
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for  the  use  of  profane  language,  and  the  playhouses  were 
once  more  presented  as  nuisances  by  the  grand-jury  • ; 
the  admission  of  women  wearing  masks  into  any  of  the 
theatres  was  prohibited';  and  Convocation  occupied  itself 
with  the  condition  of  the  stage  as  a  matter  of  moment  to 
be  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Crown '.  The 
comic  poets,  who  had  always  been  more  or  less  aware  of 
their  sins*,  now  began  with  uneasy  hilarity  to  allude  in 
their  prol<^ues  to  the  reformation  which  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  town  '.  Writers  like  Mrs.  CentUvre  became 
very  anxious  to  reclaim  their  sinners  with  much  emphasis 
in  the  fifth  act ;  and  CoUey  Cibber,  while  adopting  the 
same  facile  process  of  escaping  from  both  dramatic  and 
moral  complications ",  may  fairly  be  credited  with  the  moral 
intention  which  he  claims  to  have  kept  in  view  through- 
out his  career  as  a  dramatist.  Steele,  as  has  been  seen,  BiginmHgs 
pursued  a  still  more  definite  moral  aim  in  his  comedies ;  °{^ai 
and  thoi^h  he  mistook  the  proper  task  of  comedy  in  eomtdy. 
seeking  to  elevate  its  ends,  the  purification  of  the  manners 
and  with  them  of  the  morals  of  the  comic  stage  had 
now  begun  in  earnest,  and  the  social  evil  against  which 
Jeremy  Collier  bad  o^itended  had  been  virtually  overcome. 

English   comedy,   unlike   English  tragedy,  had   still   a  Later 
creative  future  before  it,  which  it  forms  no  part  of  my  present  ^'^^  °^ 
task  to  discuss.    Both  what  was  weakest  and  what  was  comHiy. 
brightest  in  the  English  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century 

■  See  Narciasul  Luttrell'i  Btvf  RtlaMon,  vol.  ir.  pp.  713  and  ^at^  (under 
the  dates  November  30,  and  December  19,  1700). 

•  lb.,  p.  jii  (November  a6,  1700!. 

■  This  was  in  1711.  In  17118  Swift  had  included  in  his  Pnyici  for  Iht 
AdiKmammt  of  R^igioH'  t,%Kbcme  for  correcting  the  immoralitjrof  thesta^ 
by  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  exercised  by  men  of  wit,  learning  and 
virtue,'     (See  Forater's  Lifi  of  Swift,  vol.  i.  p,  317.) 

*  If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  one  might  point  to  passages  where  women 
are  actually  bantered  for  witnessing  comedies  by  the  comic  writers  them- 
selves I  liie  half-hypocritical  prologues  of  earlier  times,  of  which  it  may  in 
general  be  said  that  they  protest  far  too  mnch,  had  long  gone  out  of  fashion 
— the  age  was  in  truth,  in  Wycherley's  phrase,  a  'frank  '  one. 

•  See  the  Prologue  to  Congreve's  Tki  W^  ofth*  World;  Vanbrug^  seems 
to  allude  to  the  same  change  in  the  Prologue  to  hb  ^$of ;  see  also  the 
Prologue  to  his  TI14  Fain  Frimd. 

*  See  Scott's  Eaay  ott  lAt  Dnuna  for  some  happy  remarks  on  the  Fifth 
Acts  of  these  dramatists. 
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may  be  alike  regarded  as  a  natural  developement  of  pheno- 
mena which  have  been  noted  in  this  chapter.  Sentimeotal 
comedy  begins  with  Steele,  if  not  already  with  CoIIey 
Cibber,  whose  good  intentions  without  their  wit  were  in- 
herited by  Kelly  and  all  the  other  writers  who  prided  them- 
selves on  making  the  stage  '  a  school  of  morality  *.'  Nor 
is  there  anything  essentially  new  in  the  dramatic  style  of 
Fielding — even  in  his  burlesques  he  merely  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  The  Rehearsal,  thoi^^h  the  combination  of 
political  with  literary  satire  is  audaciously  fresh ;  Gold- 
smith has  a  predecessor  in  Farquhar ;  and  the  most  brilliant 
writer  of  later  English  comedy,  Sheridan,  is  but  the  lineal 
Achitvt-  successor  of  Congreve  and  the  adapter  of  Vanbnigh.  In 
™"gti^  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Queen 
come^in  Anne  our  drama  had  achieved  no  master-pieces  of  comedy 
lAiaffnod.  ^  character  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Jonson  and  his  contemporaries,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
noblest  creations  of  Moli&re.  It  had  however  displayed 
a  great  flexibility  and  promptitude  in  adapting  and  modi- 
fying the  favourite  types  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  schools 
of  comedy ;  and  if  it  had  confined  itself  to  a  limited  range 
in  choosing  its 

'  Ardentes  juvenes,  raptasque  in  amore  puellas, 
Elusosque  senes,  agilesque  per  omnia  servos  ' ' — 
yet  it  had  extended  the  range  of  characters  of  affectation, 
and  in  one  direction— from  Etheredge  and  Dryden  to  Vao- 
brugh  and  Cibber — had  produced  a  type  which  may  be 
called  its  own,  the  fop  of  the  modern  English  stage-  In 
general,  our  comedy  had  mirrored  with  unprecedented  ease 
and  faithfulness  the  manners  of  the  class  it  addressed  ;  and 
while  more  abundantly  than  conscientiously  availing  itself 
of  the  aid  of  both  foreign  and  native  sources,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  owed  to  these  the  main  elements  of  its 

'  See  Kelly's  Fahi  DtUcacy,  ad  fin. — It  bus  beeo  well  aaid  of  Schroeder, 
who,  Uter  in  the  century,  engaged  ia  a  similar  attempt  in  Gennany,  that '  he 
loti^t  that  it  is  the  business  of  pedagogues  of  the  school  and  the  pulpit  to 
preach  morality ;  the  object  of  the  theatre  is,  not  lifcc  thein,  to  improve  men, 
but  to  ennoble  tbem.'    (F.  I-  Schmidt,  DtttiaiilnligliBtiH,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

*  Uaniliua  of  Heoonder's  comedy,  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Thtairt  e/ At 
Cntka,  p.  aoi. 
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dramatic  effectiveness.  Without  altogether  avoiding  the 
danger  of  sacrificing  distinction  of  character  to  brilliancy  of 
diction,  our  comic  dramatists  had  accomplished  an  unprece- 
dented advance  in  the  treatment  of  their  chosen  form — prose 
dialogue.  If  in  ease  and  grace  the  comic  prose  of  Dryden 
surpasses  that  of  his  earlier  contemporaries — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Etheredge — he  had  in  this  respect 
been  in  his  turn  outshone  by  Congreve.  No  further  names 
need  be  mentioned  to  show  that  the  diali^e  form  of 
English  comedy  had  been  perfected  to  a  degree  which  the 
predecessors  of  this  master  of  style  had  failed  to  reach,  and 
which  none  of  his  successors  has  surpassed.  Prose  had 
been  permanently  made  the  vehicle  of  dramatic  speech  in 
English  comedy,  whence  (to  the  indignation  of  Dr.  Johnson) 
it  was  even  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  her  serious 
sister.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  to  the  example  Cotudy 
of  the  dialogue  of  our  comic  drama  the  prose  of  Addison  and  ""^j!" 
Steele,  and  that  of  our  great  novelists  who  preceded  them, 
owed  much  of  its  facility,  its  variety,  and  its  power  of  ex- 
pressing with  spontaneous  readiness  the  rapid  play  of  wit  and 
the  subtler  as  well  as  the  broader  touches  of  humour. 

The  history  of  the  Et^Ush  drama  in  the  period  of  CondusioH. 
which  this  chapter  has  treated  illustrates  the  truth  that 
there  are  two  forces  which  no  dramatic  literature  can 
neglect  with  impunity — the  national  traditions  on  which  the 
greatness  of  that  literature  is  founded,  and  the  enduring 
principles  of  moral  law  and  order.  Because,  swayed  at  one 
time  by  fashion,  at  another  obsequious  to  artificial  and 
arbitrary  canons  of  literary  taste,  our  tragic  poets  had  ceased 
to  tread  the  paths  which  the  traditions  of  the  great  Elisa- 
than  age  had  marked  out  for  them,  this  period  witnessed 
the  decay  of  English  tragedy— a  decay  followed  by  its  all  but 
absolute  extinction  as  a  living  literary  form.  Because,  again, 
intent  only  upon  suiting  the  vicious  licence  of  their  public, 
the  contemporary  comic  dramatists  bade  defiance  to  the 
principles  in  which  they  well  knew  the  moral  government  of 
human  society  to  be  rooted,  their  creations  have  failed  to  com- 
mand either  the  esteem  or  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  our 
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national  literature.  What  was  designed  to  attract,  has 
ended  by  repelling ;  and  works  abounding  in  talent — here 
and  there  even  instinct  with  genius — are  all  but  consigned 
to  oblivion  by  the  judgment  of  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
very  features  which  were  intended  to  ensure  to  them  a  rapid 
and  commanding  success. 

Of  all  forms  of  literary  art  the  drama  can  least  reckon 
without  its  responsibilities.  So  long  as  it  remains  true  to 
these,  it  need  fear  neither  adversary  nor  rival 
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Page  143,  note  3  {Mrs.  Carroll,  afierwardi  CentUvre). 

Mrs.  Carroll,  mentioned  as  adaptor  of  May's  comedy,  The  Heir, 
is  better  known  under  her  later  married  name  of  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
with  which  she  first  signed  a  play  in  1709.     Cf.  p.  488,  note  3. 

Page  144  {Sir  John  Suckling). 

1  intended  to  have  directed  attention  to  Dr.  Hermann  Schwarz' 
essay  on  this  writer  (Halle,  1881),  whose  activity  touched  so  many 
sides  of  the  life  and  literature  of  his  times. 

Page  249  {French  actors  in  London,  1635). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  dated  July  25,  1891,  Mr.  Swinburne 
sug^sts  that '  Mflist,  a  French  comedy,'  acted  in  1635  by  French 
players  at  the  Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  was  Comeille's  first  dramatic 
work,  the  comedy  of  M^tte,  dated  1625,  but  apparently  not  acted 
till  1639.  It  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  a  comic  pastoral 
called  La  Melise,  performed  at  Paris  in  1633. 
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p.  g,  line  9  from  lop  :  /or  Dot  nad  now. 

p.  140, 1.  4  from  bottoin  :  for  instance  read  instance. 

p.  168, 1.  7  from  top  :  for  l  rtaJ  a. 

p.  as6,  note  a,  I.  3  from  bottom :  for  Dryden  rmcf  Dryden 
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Petit  and  Potsy,  edited   by  Hisel- 

wood,  L  a68 '. 
Andria,    the,   of  Terence,    edited    by 

Notker  Labeo,  i.  8  ;  an  Engli^  ver- 

doa  of,  i  ill. 
Andromana,  a  play  attributed  to  James 

Andromaqtu,     by    Radne,     AmbroK 

Philips'  translation  of,  iii.  315'. 
Androaicus,  an  early  play,  ii,  57. 
Andrsniaa  Conaieniui,  by  WilKm,  ii. 

S8.  iii.  338. 
Atifilrtonc,  by  Pomponio  Leto,  L  a»8. 
Angtis  OHd  the  Shepherds,  The,  in  the 

Cheater  plays,  i.  67  '. 
Angry  Catharine,  Comedy  of  tht  {Dit 

iose  JCatharina),  by  Christian  Weite. 

i.  54S. 
Annals,  Stowe  i,  1,  446 '. 
Anne,  Queen  of  James  I,  ber  patronage 

of  (he  stage,  iii.  317. 
Anne,  Qneen,  and  the  stage,  iii.  ig6. 
Annimciado,   Tht,  in    the    Towneley 

pUys,  i.  73. 
Annuttciation,   7^,  one  of  the  Vorlc 

playa,  i.  67. 
Anonymons  plays  of  the  later  Elin- 

betbau  poiod.  il.  60S  et  teg. 
Aatichriit,  one  of  tile  C  heater  plays,!.  S3. 
Antigone,  by  T.  Uaj,  a  syiwpais  of,  iii. 

143- 


Antipodes,  7^,  by  R.  Brome,  IiL  117'; 

Antiquary,  The,  hy  S.  Mannlon,  iiL 
147,  148. 

Antmie  and  Mtllida,  by  Marston,  ii. 
477- 

Antonio's  Revenge  {Pari  II 1^  Antonio 
and  McUida),  a.  47B. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Shikspere's, 
Diyden's  treatment  of  tbe  theme,  i. 
513;  versificalion  of,  iL  49',  51*1 
observations  on  the  play,  ii- 185-187  ; 
Dryden's  abllgations  to,  vii,  379. 

Antot^  and  Cleopatra,  by  Sir  Chatle* 
Sedley,  iii.  447. 

Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  by  Middle- 
ton,  iL  533. 

Apiiu  and  Virginia,  L  14s;  The 
tragical  comedy  of,  by  R.  B.,  L  J04. 

Apocryphal  Cesfeli  of  James,  and  of 
Nicodtntus,  used  in  York  plays,  i.  67. 

Apollinaris,  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
of,  1.  4. 

Apollo's  Shrming,  an  academical  play, 
iiL  183. 

Apolloniui  and  Silla,  by  Sandello,  ii. 
8i. 

Apologetic  Dialogue,  added  to  Jonson's 
Poetaster,  iL  361. 

Apologie  of  Pierce  Ptrtnilesse,  by  T. 
Nashe :  see  Strange  Newes. 

Apologie  of  tht  Schole  of  Abttte,  by 
Stephen  Gotson,  L  410'. 

Apology  for  Actors,  by  T.  Heywood,  L 
471   ."■  S5»- 

Apology  for  hit  Life,  by  Colley  Gibber, 
iii.  485. 

Apology  for  Poetry,  Sidney's,  i.  167. 

Appearance  of  Our  Laify  to  Thomas, 
The,  one  of  the  York  playa,  i.  70. 

Appiut  and  Virginia,  by  Webster, 
notice  of,  iii,  61 ;  Betterton's  Teision 
of,  ilL  316*;  by  J.  Dennis,  iiL  417. 

Appleloo,  Sit  Richard,  possibly  nncle 
ofT.  Heywood,  ii,  551  >. 

Apprenlicii  Priu,  The,  a  non-extant 
play  by  T.  Heywood,  ii.  583. 

Araitan  Mghts,  Shakspere^  obligatioa 
to,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  ii.  94. 

Artatlo,  by  Robert  Greene,  i.  387. 

Aiber,  Prof.  E.,  on  the  Marprelate  con- 
troversy, i.  463  ' ;  his  Transcripts  of 
the  Stationtrf  Roisters,  il.  45  *  ;  on 
the  Pamasiu!  Plays,  ii.  633  >. 

Arcades,  Milton's  masque,  ill.  197. 

Arcadia,  Sidney's,  i.  166  ',  44s  *  ;  the 
style  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Euphues.l  176;  Shakspere'i obliga- 
tion to,  IL  8r ;  Day**  obligMiom  to, 
iL  S9S  et  tcq. 
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Arcadia,   Tht,  b?  Sbirler.  notice  of, 

iU.  loi. 
Archer,  Fnncu,  the  reputed  miirdereT 

of  Mulowe,  1.  317'. 
Archei,   Mr.   W.,    hii   tnmslitioa    of 

Bnndes'     William    ShalUiptaTt,     i 


erandlBUiEt, 

dBDtt,ll5'i  Aeiin,li.6;  MaijiiLC. 

ArdtH  of  teva-utam,  tyoi^iiii  of  the 
pUy.Ii.  JI7-2I9. 

Aretiuo,  P.,  hla  comedies,  i.  319. 

Argalta  mid  Parlktma,  by  Henry 
Glai»honie.  iii.  IM. 

Awenti,  Agosiino,  hit  La  ^orttmaia, 
li-  381. 

Ariadne,  by  T.  D'Urfey,  iii.  454'. 

Ariodanti  and  Gaieoora,  an  early 
English  tragedy,  i.  J17  ;  Shaksperei 
possible  obligatloni  to,  ii.  133. 

Anotto,  L.,  his  comedies,  i.  319;  bis 
ISuppaiti  anglicised  by  George  Gas- 
coignc,  i.  361,  ii.  95. 

^n'r/i>/aj,  by  T.Randolph,  iii.  131. 

Aristophanes,  Hil  Plutus  perfoimed  in 
Greek  before  Elisabeth,  i.  190;  Jon- 
son's  obligations  to,  in  his  SlafU  of 
News,  ii.  374. 

Aristotle,  on  the  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  i.  159. 

Arle<xhino,  the,  of  Italian  comedy,  i. 
a»9,  330. 

Armas  dt  la  Hirmesura,  Las,  by  Cal- 
deron,  ii.  189. 

AnDin,  Kobert,  his  life  and  works,  L  4, 
35- 

Atne,  Dr.,  bii  music  to  Daltoo's  adap- 
tation of  Comus,  iii.  199'. 

Arraignpitni  of  Paris,  The,  by  Nicho- 
las Udall,  i.  354  ;  by  George  Peele,  i. 
366;  attributed  to  Shakspere,il.  all. 

Arte  of  English.  Poede,  Ti/,  by  George 
Pnttenham,  i.  368,  443*. 

Arthur,  King,  by  Dryden,  iii.  38). 

Arti^ce,  The,  by  Mrs.  CentliTre,  ill.  49r, 

Arviragus  and  PhUieia,  by  L.  Carlell, 
iii.  160.  161. 

Aiceneie  Domini,  The,  one  of  the 
Towneley  plays,  i.  76. 

Asctnsian,  The,  one  of  the  Chester 
play^  i.  8)  *. 

Ascham,  Roger,  on  Seneca's  position 
among  classic  writers,  i.  1 90 ;  on 
Buchanan's  tragedies,  i.  194' ;  on  the 
theme  ai^tMorted' Arthur,  i.  aig. 

Aschbach,  J.,  on  Hrotsvitha's  comedies, 
L7'. 

Ashe,  T.,  his  Lalures  and  Notes  on 
Shatespete,  i.  566 '. 


Astnari,Federico,his  Gitmintda,!.  114*. 
Atinaria,  the,  by  Plaotn*,  broiight  oat 

liy  Pomponio  Leto,  i.  3i3. 
AssignalioH,  The,  by  Diyden,  iii.  366. 
AstumfHon    and    CwonatioTi    0/   th* 

Virgin,  The,  one  of  the  York  plays. 

L  70 ;  one  of  the  Chester  plays,  i.  84. 
Atiumftion,  Tht,  in  the  CoTenlry  plays, 

Aslnlofp,  II,  by  G.-B.  della  Porta,  iii, 
180. 

As  Yoa  Find  It,  ■  pUy  by  the  third 
l^arl  of  Orrery,  iii.  344'. 

At  You  Likt  It,  Shakspere's,  his 
obligations  to  Lodge's  Rosalyndt  in, 
i.  411  ;  Shakspere  erroneously  sap- 
posed  to  have  acted  in,  ii.  3 1  ;  versifi- 
cation af,ii.49';  observations  on  the 
play,  ii.  138-133. 

Atellanae,  origin  of  the,  i.  14,  339  '. 

Atheist,  The,  by  T.  Otway,  iii.  418. 

Alheiifs  Tra^y,  The,  attiibuted  to 
Marlowe,  i.  315';  by  Cyril  Toomenr, 
synopsis  of,  iiL  67 . 

Alhehuold :  Kt  Elfrid. 

Atrti,  by  Cr^billon,  a  version  of  Seneca'* 
Thye,tes,Vi..  4fl^\ 

Aubi^y,  Esm  j  Stnart,  Lord  de,  a  patron 
of  Ben  Jodsod's,  ii.  314. 

Aubrey,  on  Shaks^ere's  early  manhood, 
li.  13,  13  ;  on  his  acting,  ii.  31. 

Augnstine,  St.,  on  Menander's  comedy, 

Auluhiria,  the,  of  Plautns,  connexion  of 

the  Querolus  with,  i.  6. 
Aureng-Zebe,  by  Dryden,  notice  of,  iii. 

370- 
Aasonius,  D.  Magnus,  the  Ltutut  sif- 

tern  Safientium  attributed  to,  i.  5  '. 
Avisa,  Hcory  Willobie's,  identification 

of  '  W.  S.'  and  of  •  H.  W.'  in,  ii.  »6. 
Avranchei,    Bishop    of,    see   John    of 

Ayrer,  Jacob,  influence  of  his  plays  on 
English  dramatists,  L  474;  influence 
of  Shakspere's  works  on,  I.  545  ;  his 
Btautifitl  Phoenitia,  Shakspere's 
obligations (o,ii.i33;  \MFaa-Sidea 
compared  with  Shakspere's  Temftst, 
ii  19s. 

Bacon,  Francis,  co-anthor  of  Tlte  Mis- 
fortunes of  AHhw,\.  319;  probable 
relations  with  Shakspere,  i.  504;  the 
Bacon-Shakspere  craze,  i.  504',  571, 
573  ;  his  masques.  Sec,  iL  038. 

Bacon,  Miss  Delia,  an  apholder  of  the 
Bacon-Shakspere  craie,  1.  571. 

Bailey,  Sir  W.  H.,  on  Shaksfen  and 
Montaigne,  ii.  10',  160 
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'  Baket,  Mr.  G.  P.,  hi*  edition  of  Lrl/i 

EndymioH,  1. 170 ',  iBo '. 
Bdcer,  Sir  Rictuid,  hb  Theatrum  Trp- 

umfham,  iii.  145 '. 
Balaam  anJ  iii  An,  one  of  the  CbcMer 

pl«y»,  i.  JQ. 
Baiaam  aiia  Jtkeihaphat,  by  John  of 

ADtioch,   i.  Ill;   ShalLtpeicE  obli- 
to,  iLiii. 

[dock,  Robot  de,   in  Edward  II, 


gat 
Bjdc 


Jahan,  L  141 
wotlii,  i.  173;  dgnifinnoe  of  tiis 
Chconide  Hittoiy  loi  the  progieu  of 
the  English  diama,  1.  iiS. 

Ball,  TA«,  b^  Chapman  and  Shirlej, 
ii.  44*;  notice  of,  iii.  107. 

Ballet,  the,  inntilntion  of,  iu.  3J4, 

Uame,  Kichaid,  hit  upeniona  on  Mar- 
lowe, 1.  317. 

Banciofl,  Kidiard,  Aichbi^op,  bis  part 
in  the  Marpielate  cootioveiiy,  i. 
465- 

Bandello,  Matteo,  his  Renue  andjvlitt, 
i.  113,  ii-  114;  his  ApoUmiiui  and 
SUla,  ii.  81;  Sbakspcie'*  pMsible 
oblieitiom  to.  Id  Math  Ada  aieut 
Nothing,  ii  133;  Beanmont  and 
Fletcbei's  obligations  to,  ii.  751. 

BoMu/ud  Duit,  Tlu,  iii.  394*. 

Bukt,  John,  bis  adspUticoi  of  La  CU' 
prenide's  Casiandra,  iiL  309  ';  Grand 
Cyrta,  ii. ;  his  dmnatic  works,  iii. 
418,  4191  The  (JnMafpy  Favouriu, 
iii.  419 ;  Virhu  Bttrayid,  iii.  419 ; 
Cyrta  thi  Grtal,  iii.  419. 

Barabas,  tbe'  cbaradei  of,  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  ef  Malta,  stage-snccetsots  o^  i. 
J4S'- 

Barack,  K.  A.,  Us  edition  of  Hrotsvitha's 


Baiel,  Engine,  his  transbtion  of  se- 
lectioos  bom  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  754'. 

Baretti,  Joseph,  on  Sbalopere  snd  Vol- 
taire, i.  539- 

Bukby,  Alexander,  on  the  popnlarit]' 
of  minstiel*  and  jngglett,  1.  17;  his 
Ship  of  Foolei.V  \ai,  134. 

Baikited,  W.,  hia  Mirrha  and  Hirtn, 
ii.481. 

Bailow,  Jeiome,  his  and  William  Roy's 
polemical  verse  and  Dialognei,  i.  135. 

Bainard,  Lady,  ii,  41, 

B*ine6eld,  Kichard,  his  estimate  of 
^ihakspere,  i.  495';  some  of  Shak- 
spae's  Sonnets  published  in  wotks 


Barnes,  Bsnul?,  his  Devits  Charter, 

notice  of,  iL  036. 
Bameveld,  Jolm  de,  litentore  concem- 

ing,  ii.  716 '. 
Baion,  K.,  his  Mirta,  iii.  149',  189; 

haHitlery  of  Danmnxet,  iU.  igo. 
Bammt  Wart,  The,  by  Michael  Dny- 

ton,  i.  437. 
Banowe,  Heniy,  his  part  in  the  Mai- 

prelate  controTcny,  i.  463  ',  464*-'. 
Baiiy,  Lodowlck,  bis  Ham  All^  com- 
pared with  Middleton's  A   Trick  to 

catch  Iht  Old  One,  ii.  516,  iii.  157. 
Bany,   Mis.,   Restoratlim   actress,   iii. 

185*;  Otway's   connexion  with,   iii. 

4'.'i.  4>9- 
Bartholemew   Fair,   by   BeD    Jonson, 

■cconnC  of  the  play,  ii.  369, 405. 
Bashful  Lover,  The,  by  Mattinger,  a 

synopsis  of,  iii.  36. 
Bosocbe,  lei  Faicei  de  la,  i.  ii ;  morali- 
ties of  the,  i.  107. 
Basse,  WUliam,  his  tribute  to  Shak- 

spere,  L  49S. 
Baiset-Taile,  The,  by  Mis.  Ceatline, 

Ui.490. 
Busingbouine,  Cambridge^re,  tbe  play 

oiSl.GcorgetX,i.iO^;  TheHammring 

0/ Hell  paCormtd  at,  L$i. 
Baston,  Robert,  his  plays,  L  51 '. 
Batchelars  Banquet,  The,  by  Dekker, 

ii.  4SS- 
Bath,  miracle  plays  acted  M,  i.  £6  '. 
Battle  of,  ICC  nnder  Alcatar,  Hexham, 
Bandissin,  Count  Wolf  t.,  his  shue  in 

the    Schl^l-Tieck     translation    of 

Shalupeie,  i.  55G;  liis  translatioa  of 

Fletcher's  The  Elder  BrotherM.-j^fiK 
Bayes,  tfaechaiacteiof.in  The  Rehearial, 

iii  363- 
Bayle,  P.,  his  appreciation  of  Shakspere, 

i.  360- 
Baynes,  Prof.  T.,  on  Shalupere's  eda- 

Bazin,  M.,  on  the  Ctiinese  tbeatre,  iii. 
iji'. 

Biaiis  Duel,  The,  by  Mrs.  CectliTie, 
iii.  489. 

Beaiis  Strata^m,  The,  by  Farqobar, 
Ui.  484. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  Ben  JoQson's  rela- 
tions with,  ii.  319.  {Set  btlaw,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.) 

Beaumont,  Sir  John,  nii  poems,  ii  649. 

Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  thdr  contempo- 
raiy  reputation  compared  with  Shak- 
spere'i,  i  509 ;  their  dramatic  works, 
■.\    t..,  •,<■,.  ].'(.  »f  T.ikn   iriu..k_ 
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6^3;  thrir  plan,  ii.  Ml  //  ttq.; 
IVeMOH-J/attr,  u.66i;  Tkt  Faitl^l 
ShtPhtrdttt,  iL  663  ;  Four  FU^s  m 
Oiu,  ii.  666 ;  TAt  Searnfui  LaOy.  ii. 
668  i  FAilatttr,  H.  669:  Tie  Afaiifi 
TfWdy,  ii.  671 ;  A  king  and  m 
Xing.  ii.  676 ;  The  Knight  of  tht 
Burning  PeilU,  ii.  679 ;  Tht  Cox- 
amb,  iL  68*  ;  Cupid'i  Kenengi,  11. 
684;  Tht  Captain,  ii.  636  j  Tht 
HmttI  Man's  Fvriunt,  ii.  687;  Tht 
Knight  of  Malta,  a.  688 ;  Thitrry 
and  Thioderel,  ii.  68g;  Lcvt'i  Curt, 
iL  691 ;  iVU  at  Several  Wiafims,  ii. 
69* !  Letie'i  Pilgrimagi,  iL  693, 

Plays  by  Fletcher  only,  if.  69J  tl 
leq. ;  IVit  vnlhmU  Money,  ii.  695 ; 
Benduca,  ii.  696  :  Valmtinian,  ii. 
698;  Tht  Loyal  Subject,  a.  6^;  Tht 
Mad  IjTDtr,  ii.  701 ;  The  Humirroui 
Lieuienanl,  ii.  701 ;  tVomtn  Pltased, 
iL  703 ;  Tht  Island  Prinast,  iL  704 ; 
The  Piterim,  ii.  705:  The  Wild- 
Gaost-Chaie,  ii.  707;  Monsieur 
Thomas,  ii.  708;  The  Neman's 
Frit.  ii.  709;  A  Wiftfora  Month, 
iL  711:  Rule  a  Wife,  Sk.,  \l  711; 
The  Chances,  iL  713. 

Plays  by  Ftetch«r  uid  othen.  not 
Beaumont,  ii.  7 1 3  </ 117. ;  The  Qtuen 
ofCerimh,  ii.  714 ;  The  DotMe  Mar- 
ritfgt,  ii.  715;  Sir  Jehn  van  Olden- 
Sammield,  U.  716;  The  False  One, 
iL7i8:  TM  Little  French  Lavr)mr,ii. 
•jta;  Tht  Custom  af  the  Cotmtry,  It. 
7ai ;  The  lateet  ef  Canify,  \i.  7*3; 
The  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  713;  The 
Beggar t  Push,  ii.  Ji$;  The  Pro- 
fheless,  iL  737  :  The  Sea  Voyage,  ii. 
718;  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  \\.  tig; 
The  Lovers' J'rogreis,'±1iti:  ThtNia 
Valour,  ii.  73J  ;  The  Bloody  Brother, 
11.  734  ;  Tht  Elder  Brother,  it  736 ; 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Ike  Inn,  IL  7,17; 
The  NoiU  Gentleman,  ii.  738  ;  The 
M'ghl-IValier,  ii.  740. 

Other  ptayi,  extant  or  Don -extant, 
comiected  with  Beaamont  01  Fletcher, 
ii.  741  tt  seq. ;  Tht  Failhfiil  Friatdi, 
iL  741  ;  The  Two  Koblt  Kinsmen, 
ii.  743 ;  Henry  VlII,  ii.  746. 

Fletchcr'i  Bbare  in  other  playa,  11. 
747  ;  lost  plays  by  Fletcher,  ii.  748  ; 

Beaumont  and  FlelcbcT'i  prodnc- 
tivity,  ti.  748 ;  range  and  aoorce  of 
their  snbjectB,  iL  751 ;  their  supposed 
lamiliarity  with  Spai^sh  literature,  '' 


756;  tbrirdefecU,  ii.  757)  their  tange 


o(  chuBCten,  ii.  759 ;  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher  as  dramalistl,  ii.  759 ;  not 
kbove  their  age,  ii.  76);  Maninger'a 
collaboration  with,  iii.  j :  adaptalioos 
of  their  plays,  liL  316'. 
Beautiful  Phoenicia,  Thd,  by  Jacob 
Ayrer,  Shalupeie't  obligati<uii  to,  ii. 


,    Tord,  iii.  86. 

Beauty  in  Distress,  by  Pet«r  Motteox, 
1^431. 

Btauiy  the  Conqueror,  by  Sir  Chaile* 
Sedley,  iii.  447. 

Beaniais,  Vincent  de,  liit  Speettlum 
HistariaU,  il.  1  ■  1 . 

Beccari,  \goiXiao,\iiiIl  Sagrifi%io,\i  ■  jS  I . 

Beeaton's  Company,  temporarily  pro- 
hitnted,  id.  346'. 

Btmr  of  Bethnal  Green,  The,  by 
Sheridaa  Knowles,  ii.  599  '■ 

Beggars'  Bush,  Tfc.by  Flelcher,  ii.  7*1;. 

Bebn,  Mn.  Aphra,  her  Abdelatar,  ii. 
467  '  ;  her  adaptation  of  La  Calpte- 
aide'iC/</^M/n,iii.309';her.4f)Mnnu 
Prince,  an  adaptation  of  Davenport's 
City  Mght-Caf,  iiL  3*6';  other 
adaptations  by,  ii.;  h«r  dramatic 
woiksgiiL  431 ;  hercoiiiedie*,iiL45l. 

Believe  at  Vou  List,  by  Masiinger,  sy- 
nopsis of,  ill,  31. 

Bellamira,  by  Sir  Charlei  Sedley,  iiL  44S. 

Bellcfomi  nis  norel  containing  (he 
story  otNamltt,  ii.  163  et  sea. 

BellendeD,hi*  English  edition  of  Boece's 
Historia  Scctonim,  iL  171. 

'  Belle  Savage,'  the,  Lndgate  Hill,  early 
plays  aclMl  at,  1.  ^n- 

Bellum  CrammeOicale,  a  Latin  play  by 
Spense,  prodnced  at  Oxford,  ii.631 ' ; 

iu.  187. 

Belman  of  London,   The,  by  Dekker, 

ii.  4S4 '. 
Bclphiff^r,  by  John  Wilson,  iii.  338. 
Bendixen,  Dr.,  hii  traotlatioD  of  Hrot*- 

vitha'i  comedies,  I.  7  *. 
Benedictines,  the,  influence  of,  on  art 

in  religion,  L  6. 
Benott  de  Sainte  More,  his  Destruction 

de  Treyei.ii.  151. 
Beoico,  Angcio,  the  originator  of  the 

typical  figurei  of  the  ceMmedu  dell' 

arte,  i.  ijo. 
BeoiBuff,  the  jonglenr  in,  i.  19 '. 
Beiatdo,   G.,   his  version   ti  Planlus* 

Maitellaria,  IL  566 '. 
Bergerac,  Cyrano   de,  his  Agrippina 

and  Shakqiere's  Hamlet,  i.  $34. 
BergersdorfF,  R.,  oa  Shakspere's  ednca- 

tiOD,  ii.  10'. 


.y  Google 


Betkelejr.  Sir  William,  bit  Liut  Ladj^, 
iii.  163 ;  Conulia  >ttribnted  to,  ul. 
163.  164- 

Beikeuhead.  J.,  od  the  literaiy  paitner- 
ship  of  Branmoni  and  Fletcher,  ii. 
^57 '-  _ 

Bermndis,  the,  lefeieiice  to,  in  Tkt 
Timptst,  ii.  196,  197. 

Benuys,  Jacob,  on  AiUtotle'i  concep- 
tion of  tragedy,  i.  159  '. 

Bemayi,  Midiael,  on  the  Sehl^el-Tieck 
Sbakspere,  i.  554. 

Bemeis,  John  Bonrchier,  Lord,  bit 
comedjr  //;  in  vintani,  i.  119. 

Bembaidi,  W.,  oo  Greene's  woikt, 
i  379';  on  Locrittt,  iL  119. 

Bestianes,  i.  78 '. 

Belhenden,  Kenl,  Ltidi  Battat  Ckris- 
linat  at,  L  50' ;  Z3e  Harrtwiitg  of 
J/eli  otifonaed  at,  L  jj. 

Silraytng  of  Christ,  Tht,  one  of  the 
CoTentry  plays,  i.  88. 

"ietteitoo,  ThoDUu,  Shd 
i-  5".  515;  his  i'/e.  , 
i.  511',  516;  his  impersonation  of 
Pericles,  ii.  iBj;  hi*  PmpkeUst,  il 
717*1  iii.  336  :  his  adaplatioD  of 
Webater's  Appius  and  Virginia,  iii. 
6a',  326';  hisadaptatioaofMoliire's 
Cttrgt  Dandin,  iii.  315  ' ;  Appivi 
and  Virginia  tadt  The  Jiama*  Virgin, 
iii.  316  <;  his  version  of  Htnry  IV, 
iii  3»6'. 

BenmelbnigiDr.H.,  on  Alexander  (Lord 
Stiiline),  ii.  613'. 

Bererley,  the  religioDS  drama  performed 
«t,  i.  SS- 

Beverley  Play*,  the,  i.  65 ',  70. 

Beverley,  Peter,  bis  tnuslatioD  of 
OrlmJo  Furieso,  i.  317'. 

Beza(T.deB^ie),hls7ni^i/^0/'.^/ra- 
hani's  Satrifici,\.  jii';  hitAdraAaiH'i 
Satri/Ue  trastlated  by  Arthnr  tiold- 
ing,  1.  17a'. 

Sibbiena,  Cardinal  de:  let  Dirixio, 
Bernardo. 

Bible,  the,  Shakspere'a  familiarity  with, 

Bidcerslaffe,   luac,  his   Til   Padlock, 

Birch,  Dr.,  bii  discovery  of  Jonson's 

letter  to  Earl  of  Salisbury,  IL  311. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  Tht,  by  Shirley,  iii.  108. 
Birde,  W. :  sie  Bonnie,  W. 
Biidwood,  Dr.  H.  M.,  on  the  Plagne  in 

London,  i.  S75.  57*. 
Birth  of  JHerlin,    Tht,   attritmled  to 

Shakspere  and  Rowley,  i.  110',  ii. 

aio;  sTDopsii  of  the  play,  iu  143- 

345. 


Bittr,  TIU,  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  iiL  433  >. 
Black,  J.,  his  translation  of  Scblegel's 

Lectures  im  Dratnatic  Art  andlMera- 

turt,  i.  SS7  '■ 
Slack  Booht,  Tht,  by  Middleton,  ii.  494. 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  the,  1.  458,  ii.  19, 

17,  ag,  iii.  131  * ;  at  the  Restoration, 

iiL  383. 
Blackmore,   Sir   Richard,   his    Prxntt 

Arthur saAWi  purpose,  iii.  510. 
Bloik  Princi,  The,  by  Lord  Orrery,  iii. 

343- 
Blades,   Mr.  W.,  his    SktJtspere    and 

7)>pography,  i.  505  <,  ii.  13  '. 
Blair,  Hngli,  bis  edition  of  Sliakspere, 

L  sag. 
Blew,  Mr.  J.,  hi*  edition  of  Deklcer'i 


Blind  Btg^r  e/Bednal-Grien,  by  John 

Day,  ii.  S99- 
Blind  Lady,  Tht,  by  Sir  R.  Howard, 

iii39t 
Bliss.  Dr.,  on  Heywood's  Play  af  tht 

Wether.  L  a46 '. 
Blomelylde,  Miles,  aathorship  of  The 

Cenvtnien  ef  Si.  Paul  attributed  to, 

L93. 
Blooi^    Brothtr,    The,    by    Fletcher, 

Jonson,  and  others,  ii.  734. 
Bloody  Dukt,  The,  iU.  394". 
Blount,   Edward,   publisher  of  Lyly's 

plays,  i.  373. 


Baadieea,  bv  Hopkbs,  ami  other  Ter- 

dons,  il.  097 ',  iii.  431. 
Bobadil,  Ben  Jonson's  character  of,  ii. 

345- 
Boccaccio,  G.,  influence  of  the  school  ai, 

on  early  English  drama,  i.  313,  317*; 

bu  version  of  AlTs  fVell  that  Endi 

WeU,  il  119;  his  Filoitralo,  tt.  15a  ; 

ShakspcTc's     iadebtedncss     to     his 

Dtcaitienmt  in  Cymbeliiu,  ii.  190. 
Boccalini,   Trajano,   his  Bagguagli  di 

Parnaig,  ii.  634'. 
Bodenbam,  John,  bis  estimate  of  Sbak> 


Bodmer, 


)^: 


Min 


a  of  Shakspere 


Boece,  Hector,  hit  Niittria  Seettrum, 
ii.  I7». 

Boetbins'  CemaUUiam  ^  Philascfhy, 
translated  by  King  Al&ed,  i.  1 1 . 

Boilean-Despr^Di,  N.,  bU  satirical  dia- 
logue Lii  Hhta  dt  Baman,  iii.  310. 
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Bojardo,  his  Timata,  i.  aiS,  ii.  lio. 
Sold  Siathams,  The,  ■  non-citant  pla* 

by  T.  Hejwood,  U,  583. 
Bold  Stroke  /tr  a  IVi/e,  A,   by  Mra. 

Centlivrc,  lii.  491. 
Bolte.  Dr.  I.,  discoTCred  Tieck'*  trans- 
lation IX  Mtutdonii,  ii.  336;  on  the 

variona  treatmcDts  of  mbjcct  of  Jod- 

Bon's  Sijanus,  ii.  339  '. '. 
Bondman,  Tie,  hy  Mauinger,  iii.  16. 
Benduca,  by  Fletcher,  iu  696. 
Boaen,  W.,  Tie  Crafy  MenhaiU  t-lni- 

buted  to,  iii.  14S'. 
Bonaei,  Bdthop,  fbrbidi  perfonnancn 

of  pJajiB  Id  his  diocese,  L  54 ;  men- 

tiooed  in  Camtises,  i.  105. 
Boorde,  Andrew,  his  Merry  Talis  of  the 

Mad  Men  of  Gotham,  il.  610*. 
Booth,  Mrs.,herBdapUti0DOfFletcher'E 

IMlU  French  Lawyer,  ii  710 '. 
Botck,  C.  W.  T.,his  traniUtion  Oijuiiui 

Caesar,  i.  546,  547- 
Borlase.  his  descriptioD  of  the  Cornish 

'  Rounds,'  i.  56 '. 
Botoe,  W. :  see  Bonnie,  W. 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  Shikspeit 

antomph  in,  U.  3  '. 
BoawelT,  Junes,  the  younger,  hii  edition 

of  Malone'a  Shaiifrre,  i.  505';  bii 

Variorum  edition  ofShalupere,  i.  533. 
Bottom,  Huliit  on  the  cboncter  of,  iL 

.79'. 
oarchu 
Bourgteit  GmtUhemtne.  Le,  \ij  Moliiie, 

Ravenscroft'*  adaptation  of,  iii.  31 5  >, 
4S'- 
Bourne,  W.,  his  and  S.  Rowley'i  play*, 

ii.  546;  bis  additions  to  Marlowe's 

Dr.  FoMstMS,  i.  319  '. 


103. 

Bowyer,  WiUiam,  hit  The  VaUattt  Scot, 
iii.  IS9- 

Boy  Bishop,  election  of,  I.  »». 

"Btrj^,  Abel,  his  Iranslation  of  Racine's 
//*i^w.  iii.  315'. 

Boyle,  Roger;  see  Orrery.  Earl  of. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Robert,  mi  Pericles,  Ii.  183, 
184 ;  on  Henry  VIII,  ii.  ao6 :  on 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  34)  ;  on 
the  respective  contribntions  of  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher  in  tlieir  conjoint 
plays,  ii.  658  tt  sea. ;  on  Fletcher's 
Sir  John   Van  Olden-Bamavell,   ii. 


Boyle,  W.:  «(  Bourne,  W. 

Boyt,  acting  compames  of,  i.  45a ',  467. 

Brac^irdle,  Mrs.,  a  Restoration  acuicat, 

iii.  285'. 
Biaclcley,  Lord,  hi*  parts  in  masques, 

Briilter,  Ulrich^  on  Shakspore,  i.  ss*  '■ 
Bismln,    J.    G.,   his    editico    of   the 

XfMTrit  «(«)[«*■,  L  4  '. 
Brandcs,  Dr.  Georg,  his  Shaksperean 

criticism,  i  561 ;  his  Lift  of  Shale- 

Brandl,  Dr.  Alois,  on  tragedy  in  all  its 

Brandon,  S.,  his  Virtuous  Octavia,  ii. 

187. 
Biant,  Sebastian,  author  of  the  otjginal 

Ship  rfFooUs,  i.  103,  J34. 
Bremterall,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  lyn- 

op^  of,  iii.  146. 
Brewer,  Antony,  hi*  Lmiesick  Xing,  iiL 

174.  17s:   Country  Girl,  iii.  175'; 

adaptations    by   Leanerd    from,  iiL 

316  *■ 


Bteymanu,  Ih^fessor  H.,  and  Dr.  A. 


67+'. 

Bridals,  The,  by  the  Dochcs*  of  New- 
castle, iii.  335  *. 

Bridges,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  author- 
thip  of  Gammer  Gurt»iis  NeedU  at- 
tribnted  to,  i.  160  '. 

Bristol,  Earl  of:  see  Dtgby,  George. 

Bristol  Tragedy,  lite,  a  non-extant  play 
h^  Day,  u.  591  >. 

Bratome  Merthant,  The,  by  Dekker 
and  Ford,  iii.  7J. 

Britannia  Tritunplmns,  a  masque  \if 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  iii.  173. 

British  Enchattiers,  by  George  Gran- 
ville, the  ope™.tic  element  in,  iii.  333. 

Bitwhill,  Lorii,  see  Orrery  (iii.  343  *). 

BrMen  I/earl,  The,  by  Ford,  synopsi* 


of,  ii 


.79-  , 


Brome,  the  play  of  Abraham  and  Tsaat 
discovered  at,  i.  91. 

Brome,  Richard,  hi*  and  T.  Heywood'i 
Late  Lancashire  fVilches,  ii.  575  { 
the  idea  of  his  Jovial  Crtw  taken 
from  The  Begirt  Busk,  iL  7j6'i 
his  dramatic  works,  iii.  laj-iji ;  hi* 
Ibes  on  the  folio  of  SnckUng'* 
AgUmra,  iiL  145'. 
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Bromefield,  Willlim,  hli  additions  lo 
Majne's  Cily-Maich,  iii.  141*. 

IbiM>kc,  ArttiDi,  hi»  Heuue  and  Mitt, 
i.  1.3.  U.  114. 

Brooke,  Chihtopber.histribiite  to  Shalc- 
spere,  i,  ^97. 

Biooke,  Heniy.  his  Anteny  and  Cleo- 
patra, ii.  187. 

Brooke,  Lord,  bii  ti>KediM,  ii.  614; 
Alaham,\\.fil%;  ^&islapka,\\.  (>\t. 

Brookes,  S.,  hit  Mtlantke,  Hi.  184. 

Bnlkirs,  The,  by  Shirley,  iii.  104. 

Brown,  J.  M.,  on  Gieeoe's  workt,  i. 
379 ' ;  00  Ireslinenti  of  the  subject 
of  the  Pamatnu  Plays,  ii.  634  *. 

Browne,  Robert,  his  conliiieatal  com- 
pany of  pUyen,  i.  473. 

Browning,  Robert,  his  Caliian  ufen 
SiitSat,  ii.  aoo. 

BTPliDe,  Robert  de,  on  translations  of 
French  gtsles,  i.  37';  hi*  translation 
oiOn  Manuel  As  Pichiet,  i.  5». 

BniDO,Arohbish  op  of  Cologne,  influence 
of  Hratsvilhi's  plays  dd,  i.  7 ' ;  his 
inflnence  on  the  revival  of  lellgion,  i.  S. 

Bnoswick,  Heniy  Julius,  Duke  of,  his 
pbys  and  patronage  of  players,  I.  473. 

£r»Aw,  Voltaire's,  i.  535. 

^nf/tu,  byDuke(rfBDckii%hain,ii.  141. 

Srulus  efAlba,  by  Tate,  iii.  <iB. 

B^an,  (jeorge.oneof  Leiccsters  playcn, 

BDchauan,  Geo^e,  his  tnj>edie*,  J.  193, 

Buddiurst,  Loid,  Pnttenham's  commen- 
dation o(  the  works  o^  i.  i63.  (,See 
alsii  SackvUle.) 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers],  Dqke  of, 
his  /feAeariai,  ii).  36a. 

Bnekingbamshire  (John  SheflSeld),  Duke 
of,  bis  play*  of  Cottar  and  Brutus, 
it  141. 

Btilow,  Dr.  G.  voD,  bis  edition  of  TAe 
Diary  of  tht  Duke  of  Stettin,  i.  451 ', 

Biirgei,  G.  A.,  as  a  translator,  i.  5^5, 

Balaetis(C.  E.  dn  BouUy],ontheZt«/Mr 
dt  S.  Kalkaritia,  i.  lo. 

Bull,  the.  inn  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
early  plays  aded  at,  i.  455. 

Bullen,  Mr.  A.  H.,  his  editi<»  of  Mar- 
lowe's works,  i.  313';  his  edition  of 
George  Peele's  works,  i.  363'!  hif 
ediiioo  of  Ardtn  af  Fmtrtham,  Ii. 
117  ■;  Twe  TragitHet  in  One  ii. 
aig;  bit  edition  of  ■S'^  Gyttt  Gfose- 
tapfe,ii.^it'';  oaOMmioitAlthen- 
iMi,  ii.  419' ;  on  Dekker's  works,  ii. 
451;  Us  edition  of  Harslon')  works, 
ii.  47a';  bis  edition  of  Middlctoi's 
works,  ii.  493';  oa  Tie  OU  Imv,  Ii. 
VOL.  III.  M 


50a ';  GatneefCktti,ii.  519*;  hlsintro- 

dnclion  to  S.  Rowley's  AW&  Smldier, 
'iS4S'i  hisdiscovery  of  T.  Hey  wood's 
Cafttves,  ii.  567,  568  ;  Dicb  ef  Devon- 
shirt,  ii.  £83 ;  his  eiiition  of  Day's 
works,  ii.  589 ' ;  on  Day  as  the  author 
of  the  Pamaisus  Plays,  ii.  640*;  on 
Fletcher's  Sir  John  Van  Oldtn-Bar- 
navelt,ii.  716',' his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  Campion,  iiL  189-191. 

Bnlleyn,  William,  his  Dialtgue  of  Death, 
i.  336- 

Bulthaupl,  H.,  on  Timtnof  Atlttnt,  ii. 
179. 

Bniuiett,  Miss,  her  translation  of  Ger- 
vinas'  Shatsftre.  i.  558. 

Banyan,  his  possible  acquaintance  with 
Jonson's  Barthalemmi  Pair,  ii.  371 '. 

Burbage,  James,  one  of  Leicester's  play- 
ers, 1.  4S7'i  his  play-honse,  i.  458; 
his  connexion  with  the  Black&iars" 
theatre,  ii.  19. 

Bnrbage,  Richard,  the  contemporary 
influences  snrronndin^,  i.  450,  454  ', 
469 ;  at  the  Blackfhar*'  theatre,  ii. 
37;  at  the  Globe  theatre,  il.  39;  a 
friend  of  Shakspere,  ii.  34,  35. 

Bntges,  Sir  J.  Bland,  hit  adaptation  of 
Massingers  City  Madam,  Iii.  34 '. 

Bnrgbley,  Lord,  his  Inleretl  in  John 
Lfly,  i.  171:  a  patron  of  Pecle,  i. 
364;  bis  intervention  in  the  Matptelaie 
controversy,  i.  4M. 

BuriaS  and  Resurrection  1^  Christ,  The, 
tlie  miracle-play  of,  i.  96. 

Buriall  of  Christ,  Tht,  part  of  tbe  New- 
casdc  cycle,  i.  91. 

Buriall  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  The,  part  of  the  Newcastle 
cycle,  1.  91. 

Burlador  de  Sevilla,  El,  by  Titso  de 
Molina,  iii.  303 '. 

Burlesque,  the,  distinction  between  the 
extravagania  and,  i.  161. 

Burning  of  John  Huts,  The,  by  Ralph 
RadclifFe,  1.  1-0,474'. 

Burton,  Robert,  his  tribute  to  Shakspere, 
i  ! 


BtuyBody,    The,  bj  Mn.   Cenllivr 


Ciedmon,  allegorical   elements  m   his 

Parafhrttte,  i.  lOl. 
Caesar,  by  the  Duke  of  BDcldogfaam- 

tbire,  11  141. 
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Cottar  and  Pm^ef,  \fj  Clupiiuii,  ii. 
140;  account  of,  ii.  4}$. 

Catsar  in  Egypt,  by  Gibber,  il.  141  ; 

an  adaptRtioo  <A  Fletcher's  Th*  False 

Onf,ii.^\a\      . 
Caesar's  Fall,  a  pUj  by  Munday,  Wcb- 

Rei,  tnd  othen,  iii.  ki. 
Oasar  Borgia,  by  N.  Lee,  til.  410. 
Caius  Marias,  by  Olwiy,  a  version  of 

Siimeandjulut,v\.^i,i^;  notice  of, 

iii.  415- 
Calandria,  by  Benuudo  Divizio,  i.  118. 
Caldeton,  P.  de  1>  Barca,  hii  vereion  of 

Dr.  Fauilus,  id  El  Afagica  Predigieso, 

i.  33o;S<:hl^l'itnosUtianof,i.  55S; 

his  version  of  Cfrielanus,  Ii.  i  Sg ;  bit 

Amor,  hener  y  fodtr,  ii.  an  ' ;  the 

inttoence  of  his  dramatic  woilu,  iiu 

304,  jofi;  trantlations  from,  iiL  305. 
CaUb  Skilleck  his  Propktde.  ii.  107, 
Caliban,  tbc  charactei  of,  ii.  199. 
Caligula,  by  T.  Crowne,  iii.  403. 
Calisia  and  Melidnea,  by  Cola  and  de 

Rojas,i.  333 ;  Eaglith  venionof,  i.  949. 
Calisto,   by  Ciowne,    Fiinccu   Mary's 

pait  in.  iii.  39s',  399. 
Calprenide,  his  Edovard  III,  'a,  iii  * ; 

his  diaraai  and  their  inflnence,  iii. 

309  ;  adaDtalion*  of.  111.  30a  '. 
Calthorpe,  Martin,  Mayor  of  LoDdoa, 

Peele's  pageant  for,  i.  3S8  '. 
Calvert,    Charles,   lus    prodnction    of 

Henry  V,\\.  364'. 
Calypso  and  TeUmatluu,  by  J.  Hughes, 


I.  4.10-.. 


JOS- 


i.  14a, 


Cambridge,  the  tdigiooi  drama  per- 
formed at,  i.  56 ;  plays  acted  at,  id 
later  Eliubethan  liBuSjii.  6,11 ;  play* 
at.  during  Jamet  I'l  visit*  to,  iii.  1S4. 

'  Cambridge  Shakespeare,'  the,  1.  570. 

CflWj'jM,  by  Settle,  iii.  396. 

Camden.  William,  bis  estimate  of  Shale- 
spere,  1.  495'i  a&iendoffienJoDioii, 
li.  399. 

Camden  Society,  the,  i.  570. 

Camilla,  an  Italian  opera  translated  by 
M'Swinev.  iii.  111  >. 


11.  199. 
Campaipt,  by  John  Lyiy,  i.  393. 
Campbell,  Lord,  on  Shakepece'i  l^al 

fu:qairements,  Ii.  13'. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  his  appreciation  of 

Shakspere,  i.  c6g. 
Campe^,  IUdoTfb,his  Cismmtda,\.  314*. 
Campion,  Edmtmd,  Mnnday's  pamph* 

leti  on,  L  431. 


CampioD,  Thomas,  hi*  masqnes.  Hi. 

Canaan's  Calamity,  ascribed  to  Ddiket, 

ii-  453- 
Cinteibaiy,  rellgioa*  play*   peifbitMd 


Capeiave,  John,  Marlowe's  obligation* 

tOi  i.  IS"  '■ 
Capricious  Lady,  by  W,  Cooke,  taken 

from  Tht  Sitrnfid  Lady,  ii.  669 '. 
Captain,  Tki,  by  BeanmoDt  and  Fletcher, 

ti.686. 
Captain  Marie,  Stephen  Goasoa  on,  1. 

3 '7.  163. 
Cafiaim  Thomas  StuMtly,  Famous  HU- 

iBty  of  the  Life  ami  Death  if, i.nt>'. 
Cattain  Underwii,  attributed  to  James 

Shirley,  iii.  110. 
Captives,  Tkt,  byT.  Heywood.ii.  (67. 
Capliinty,  tktitgedy  by  Landivio,  i.  169. 
Capture  ofCesena,  Tkt,  aa  early  Italian 

pUy,  i.  169. 
Caractactu,  a  venioa  of  Bondnea,  by 

J.  R.  Planchj,  ii.  697  *;  Matoo'i,  ii. 

Canienie,  Tht,  History  of,  attriboted  to 
Shali«pet«  and  Fletcher,  ii.  313,  743. 

Cardenio  und  Celinde,  by  Andreas  Gry- 
phios,  ii.  313'. 

Cardinal,  Tht,  by  Shirley,  iii.  98. 

Careless  Husbtmd,  The,  by  CoUey 
Gibber,  Iii.  486. 

Cartleti  Lovfrt,  7^,  by  RaTcnicroft, 
iii.  4S». 

Carew,  Ricbwd,  on  the  Gnaiy  miradn, 
i.  56 '. 

Careir,  Thomas,  hii  nuuqoe,  Cotknm 
Britatmitum,  iii.  I03. 

Carey,  Sir  Geone,  hii  connexjoi)  with 
Nasbe,  i.  433  *, 

Carlell,  Lodovick,  Lodge's  Woimdt  of 
Civil  War  assieaed  to,  L  416;  a 
patron  of  Dekker,  IL  455  *;  his 
dramatic  works,  ill.  160,  161;  his 
traoElalion  of  Comellle'i  Hhaclita, 
iii.  315  '. 

Canarvm,  Loid,  apatronof  Hasungtr, 

Carretto,  Galeotto  del,  his  Softnisba, 
i.  169'. 

Carri,  the,  1.  337. 

Carti^ce,  Moritz,  on  Shaksperc'a  Ttm- 
pest,  ii.  194. 

CarroU,  Mrs.  (Mis.  Cestlivre},  her  adap- 
tation of  May'*  Har,  iii.  141 ',  4S8 '. 

Cartwrigbt,Thomas,  h  is  position  toward* 
the  MarpieUte  coniioveny,  i.  463. 
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Cartwright,  William,  hii  estioMtiao  of 
Stukiperc,  i.  sto'i  on  Fletcbei,  ii. 
657';  hi*  works,  iiu  137-140;  Xoyal 
Sloptjiii.  ijS;  Lady Erranl,\u.\ig% 
Tkt  SUgt,  iu,  139;  Tit  Ordinay, 
iii.  139. 

Cujl,  Jobo.  hit  tnuulation  of  Moliire's 
L'Etale  dtt  Ftmm4S,  iii.  315  '. 

Cast  is  Altertd,  Tkt,  bj  Ben  Jonsoa, 
i.  346;  BCcount  of  the  pUv,  ii.  jjo. 

Catsaitdrt,  by  La  Calprenede,  Banks' 
adaptation  of,  iii.  309';  Lee's  obliga- 
tions to,  ib. 

Castara,  by  W.  HabingtoD,  iiL  149. 

CasitU  of  Ptrsn*r<aut,  Tlu.  one  of  the 
'  Macro '  Moralities,  i.  1 13. 

Caslelvints  y  Motiitsa,  Los,  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  ii.  116. 

Catherlna  II,  Empieu,  ber  PrOlf 
BaskitftU  1^ Umn,  U.  137. 

Calilina,  Voltaire's,  ii.  340*. 

Catiiint  his  Compiraey,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
colice  of,  ii.  339,  401. 

CaiHin/i  Cetupiratits,  by  Stepbem 
CoEsoD,  1,  108,  109,  460',  it  340. 

C^o,  by  Joseph  Addison,  acconnt  of^ 
iii.  439. 

Catuelaa,  Count  de,  and  I^tonmears 
Shabsptri,  L  538. 

Cavcndijti,  set  Newcastle. 

Cawardeo,  Sir  Thoma«,  appointed 
Magister  Jocomm  Revellonun  et 
Masconim,  i.  151. 

Caaton,  William,  his  tnnslatloa  of  le 
Fivre's  7>w,  iL  151. 

Cayet,  P.  V.  de,  Cbapoun'i  obUgatioiu 
to,  ii.  41.1- 

CefaiQ,  by  Niccolo  dji  Coneegio,  ii.  3S1. 

Celetralien  ofCharis,  A,  by  Boi  JmuDO, 
iJ-331' 

CtUslina,  Tkt,  by  CoU  and  Rojaa,  i. 
131 ;  eafliest  English  venioD  oi,  i. 
349. 

CcJtes,  Connul,  hU  «ditiM  of  HcoU- 
vitha's  Comodies,  i.  7  *. 

CetU  NoKOtllfs  NeuvtUts,  an  English 
tianilaCion  o(  L  317'. 

CeatllvFe,  Mn.,  her  adaptation  of 
Regnard's  Jnuitr,  iii.  3ifi*;  b«r 
dramatic  works,  iii.  4S8-491 ;  Tht 
Petjnrtd  Htisiattd,  iii.  ^81  Tht 
Beau's  Dttil,  Hi.  4S9 ;  T%e  Basset- 
TabU,  iii.  4901  Levt  at  a  Vtmttirt, 
iii.  440  {  Tie  Busy-Body  and  Mar- 
plet  tn  Li^Km,\a\^;  TitWrnder, 
iii.  490:  later  plays,  iiL  491.  {Set 
also  tinder  Cairoll.'i 

Cenlurit  ef  Prayie,Shate^ear^i,viittA 
by  Dr.  Ingleby,  i.  49 1    tl  slof. 

C«tnntes,Saave^,M.derhi*iJiflaeDce 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
obligations  to,  ii,  Jfi, 

C4sar,  a  tiagedy  tsy  Jacques  GiMn, 
L  ao; '. 

C/sar,  StlMis  Hislarigtus,  by  J.  J. 
Ampire,  iL  141. 

Cespedes,  Gonzalo  de,  Fletcher's  obliga- 
tiooa  10  his  Cerardo,  ii.  714;  Beau- 
mont uid  Fletchet'i  obligations  to, 
ii.  7S3. 

Cktibet,  by  Cbapnan  and  Sutley,  ac- 
count o^  ii.  444. 

Challit^  at  rat,  A,  a  masqtie  by  Ben 
JoDSon,  ii.  395. 

ChalUngi/m-  Btoaity,  A,  ^  T.  Hey- 
wood.  iL  S70. 

Chalmers,  Geor^,  hii  edition  of  Lynd- 
say'i  Poetical  Worlts,  i.  13) '. 

Chamberlayne,  William,  bis  Pharaa- 
nida,  iiL  189  ;  Lmt'i  Victory,  iii.  aSg. 

Ciantei,  Tit,  by  Fletcher,  notice  of, 
iL  71J. 

Chandoa  portrait  of  Shaktpece,  the,  ii. 

CiaHgt  gf  Crevmi,  Tit,  by  Edward 
Howard,  iii.  396. 

Ciangtling,  Tie,  by  Middlelon  and  W. 
Rowley,  iL  511. 

Changts,  Tie,  by  Shirley,  iii.  105. 

Chsatmus  yematutes  Talt,  Tht,  tht 
alchemists  in,  ii.  368  *. 

Ciamens  de  Gesle,  origin  o^  i.  18. 

Chapel  Children,  the,  an  acting  com- 
pany, L  451 ',  469. 

Chapman,  Ueorge.  his  tribute  to  Har- 
lowe,L3lS:  \ia  Cottar  and  Pat»f^, 
ii.140;  Tht  Secmd  Maiden's  Tn^ttfy 
assigned  to,  ii.  iii ;  his  disgrace,  and 
bis  connexion  with  Ben  Jonson, ii.  311, 
316';  second  impriiooment  of,  ii. 
31  a ;  possible  reference  to,  in  Jonaon's 
Petlasttr,  ii.  360;  his  life,  ii.  409-13  ; 
his  Jftmer  and  other  translBtioas,  U. 
411;  theatrical  experiences,  ii.  411; 
character,  ii. 413;  hi*  drainiticworka, 
ii.  414-50 ;  Bttsiy  d'Amboii  attd 
7%t  Pevengt  ef  Buisy  d'Amiait,  ii. 
414;  Tit  CtHsfiiroiy  and  TragtHttf 
Byren,  iL  411 ;  Caetar  and  Pomfey, 
iL  415  :  AipienstUt  ii.  437 :  KevtKgt 
ftTHinuiir,i\.^ii;  Tht  Blind  Beggar 
ef  Alexandria,  ii.  431 ;  An  Hnmtnms 
Day's  Mirth,  ii.  433;  All  Fovltl,  ii. 
434  ;  Tht  GetUleMOH  Uthtr,  ii.  435  ; 
J^tnsieur  d'Olive.  ii.  437 ;  Mi^ 
Day,  ii.  440  ;  Tit  IViddowes  Teartt, 
iL  440;  Matqut  ^tht Middle  Temflt, 
m  2 
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ii.  ^i ;  plays  of  which  he  wu  part- 
■uthoi,  li.  44T  :  EtatmarJ  Hoe,  ii. 
441 ;    The  Ball,  iL  444,   iii.    107  ; 

Ck^et,  ii.  444 ;  pUy*  attributed  to, 
ii.  446;  SB  a  di&matist,  ii.  447;  his 
Isaniing,  ii.  449 ;  his  TCisificaiion,  ii. 
450 ;  his  Masfut  of  Ike  Middlt  Temflt 
compared  with  Beaamont's,  il,  6go ' ; 
adaptatioos  of  bia  playi,  iii.  316  ■ 

Charlei  the  Great,  his  inlliieiicc  oa  the 
TeviTal  of  religion,  J.  8. 

Chatles  I,  his  estimation  of  Shalitpere, 
i.  510' ;  Ben  Jonson'i  relationi  with, 
ii.  330;  effect  of  hl>  inflaence  on  the 
Drama,  iii.  iiS,  119. 

Charle*  II  and  the  Itage,  iii.  300. 

Ciarlts  VII [  of  France,  The  Hittary 
of,  by  J.  Crowoe,  iii.  400. 

Charla  IX,  by  M.  J.  de  Chiioiet,  i. 
3S5'- 

Ch^es.  PhiUike.on  Shakipere,!.  561. 

Chaste  Maid  in  Cheafside,  A,  bjr  Mid- 
dleton,  a  synopsis  of,  ii.  521. 

Chancer,  hii  RomavtU  t^  thi  Rest,  alle- 
gorical elements  in,  i.  103;  his  use  of 
the  words  tragedy  and  comedy,  i. 
159';  his  version  of  Uoccaccio's  .^f. 
tlralB,\\.  151 J  on  the  alchemists  in 
his  Chanones  i'emaanes  TaU,  ii. 
368 ' ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ob- 
ligations to,  ii.  7pa. 

Cheats,  The,  by  John  Wilson,  lif.  338. 

Cheats  of  Scapin,  The,  by  Otway,  iii. 
31s'.  4'4- 

Chinier,  M.  J.  de,  his  Charki  IX,  i. 
3.1!'. 

Cherea,    Francesco,    his 


Chester  Plays,  The,  i.  54;  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Mystire  de  vieil  Testa- 
ment, i.  58 » ;  performance  of,  i.  59 ; 
pageiDti  comprising,  i.  59;  a  sy- 
nopsis of,  1.  76-84;  similarity  to  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  i.  77. 

Chester,  Robert,  bis  Levis  Marfyr,  ii. 
31. 

Cheltle,  Henry,  publisher  of  A  Groais- 


I  with  Mnnday 
Tkt  Downfall  and  The  Death  of 
Kobert  t.arl  of  Huntington,  i.  43J, 
433  \  hii  Iribate  to  Shalispere  in  Kind 
hart's  Dreami,  i.  491',  496;  hit 
Hoffman,  ii.  ifis ;  his  and  others' 
Patient  Grissil,  ii.  466  ;  Henry  /,  ii. 
466 ;  Harl  Godwin,  ii.  467 ;  his  and 


Dekker's   Troihu  and  Crtsiida,   ii. 

467  i   Xebert  of  Scots,  ii.  467 ;    The 

Conquest  of  Brute  attriboted  to  Day 

and,  ii.  591. 
Child,  Mr.  C.  G.,oa  JohnLyly,  i.  173*. 
Chioese  stage,  legislation  as  to  the,  iii. 

135  ';  women's  parts  on  the,  iii.  151 '. 
Chit-Chat,  a  comedy  by  Thomas  Killi- 

grew  (the  yonngerl,  iii.  165  '. 
Cnhridia,   Jonson    and    Inigo    Jmiea' 

failure  in,  ii.  379  ",  397. 
Christ,  by   Cynewulf,  all^orical  ele- 
in,  1.  t 


Christ  Betrmtd,  in  the  Chester  plays, 

i.80. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  In  the 

Chester  plays,  1.  So. 
Christ's  Teares  aver  Jerusalem,  Thonas 

Naihe  on  London  in,  i.  403  ',  411. 
Christian  tum'd  Turi,  The,  by  Robert 

Daboroe,  iii.  155. 
Christmas  his  Masque,  by  Ben  Joosori, 

ii.  395. 
X^ffTit  ■dffxo*,  authorship  of,  i.  4. 
Christus  Patiens,   by  Hugo   Grotins, 

coDneiion  with  the  XfuffTii  riax"^. 

i.  5  ' ;  George  Sandys'  vetaon  of,  and 

Milton'i  scheme  of  dramatic  treatment 

of,  iii-  lO). 
Chronicle  History,  Bishop  Bale  and  the 

origin  of  the,  i.  173,  ai8. 
Chrooide  Histories,  decline  of,  i.  479. 
Chronicle  of  Edvard  / :  see  Edward  I. 
Chronicle  of  Histories,  by  R.  Fabyan, 

i-  349- 
Chrysanaleia,  L  148. 
Churchill,  Charles,  his  Rosciad,  i.  541 '. 
Cibber,  Cnlley,  his  adaptation  ol  Shak- 

ipere'BffKAarrf///,i. jiis.ii  "   "    "' 


imperson 

Hayes  in  I'he  Rehearsal,  iii.  363  * ;  his 
Non-Juror,  iii.  40s ' ;  his  quairel  with 
Pope,  iii.  417  '  i  bis  dramatic  works, 
ill.  4^5-487;  Love's  Last  Shift,  iii. 
4B6 ;  earlier  pUys,  iii.  486 ;  The  Care- 
less Htaband,  Iii.  486;  The  Lady's 
JjsstStakt,  iii.  487. 

Ciceronis  Amor,  Tullies  Lovt,  by 
Kobert  Greene,  i.  390. 

Cid,  Le,  b^  Comeille,  Rutter's  transla- 
tion of,  iii.  31J'. 

Cinthio,  Giialdi,  his  plays  and  noTela, 
i.  S13.  S16;  his  Dido,  i.  357';  his 
Tereion  of  Bandello's  Afdlonius  and 
.S'iVi^,U.8i;his/i'A'a/0)n«»^',ii.i-;4. 
16S;  his  Ejiitia,  ii.  154;   Fletcher's 
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obligilioDS  to  his  Hecatammiihi,  ii. 

733;  BeanmontandFleicher'sobllgi- 

lionito.  ii,  75». 
Ci^o  Africanui,  an  eiilv  English  pliy, 

L30S. 
Cirti,  >  tragedy  bjr  Chulei  D'ATCmmt, 

iii.  331'. 
Otharistae,  in  England.  L  17. 
Citj)  Heiress,  The,  by  Mrs.  Behn,  on 

adaptatioD  oiMad  WarldmyMailtrs, 

iii.  3i6'. 
Cily  Madam,  Thi,  by  Muiinger,  notice 


Cily  NighUap,  Tht.  by  R.  Davenport, 
ROtiM  of,  iii  138  ;  adapted  by  Mrs. 
Behn,  Iii.  336*. 


CivU   Wart,   Tht,  Iqr    S.   Dwiiel,  U. 

617. 
Civil  Wars  in  France,  Tht,  by  Dckker 

and  Drayton,  ii.  467. 
Civitai  Solii,  by  Cajnpanella,  ii.  109. 
Civitatis  Amer,  a  masque  by  Middkton, 

ii.49Bi. 
ClaraaOa,  by  T.  KiUigrew  (the  elder), 

Clarendon,  IjHd,  his  Lift  ot  Thomas 

Clark,  W.  G.,  aAd  Mr.  Aldii  Wright, 
their  'Cambridge'  ediljon  of  S^- 
spete,  i.  570. 

CUsiical  drama,  the,  efforta  to  restore, 
iii.  301. 

Clasiica.1  models,  ewlyChrtstlan  dramas 

Clayton,  Tbonuu,  the  musical  com- 
poser of  Addison's  Xoiamtmt,  iii. 
333  '■ 

CUandir,  by  Massinger,  li.  731. 

Clement,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  his  frag- 
ment of  Eiechiel's  Exodus,  L  j ', 

CleomeHti,  by  Drydcn,  accoiuit  of,  iii. 


^e  of,  U.  618. 
CUepatra,  by  T.  May,  iii.  143. 
C%ld//r,byLaCalprenHe,Mr«.Behn's 

adaptation  o^  iiL  309';  Lee'*  adap- 
tation of,  iii.  309'. 
CUefotre  Caflive,  early  French  tragedy, 

by  ^tienae  Jodelle,  i.  193,  107 '. 
Clergy,  the.   linlry  between  the  hii- 

trlones  and,  in  the  miracle-plBys,  ftc., 

147',  S'- 
Clifford,  Martin,  his  share  in  Baclcing- 

bam's  Rikeariol,  iii.  363. 
Clowna,  in  early  Eliubetban  comedy, 

1.485. 


ClulhLavi,  by  G.  Rnggle,  produced  at 

Cambridge,  ii.  63a. 
ClytaemHtsIra,  by  Timothens  of  Gaza, 

i-s'- 

Cocliayne,  Sir  Aston,  on  the  conneiiim 
between  Fletcherand  Maisinger,  iii,  5 ', 
11';  plays  poblished  by  him  during 
the  Protectorale.  iiu  187  ;  Diania ; 
Masque  at  Brtthie;  Tht  Obslinale 
Lady,  iii,  a87;  Trappelin  Crtdule 
frimife,  iiL  388 ;    Tht  Tra^y  ef 

Cockpit  theatre,  the,  iii.  tji*.  949';  at 
the  Restoration,  iii.  181,  li^tlst^. 

Codrington,  Robert,  lopposed  uantlalor 
of  IgTtoramus,  iii.  1 85. 

Ceelum  Brilanniium,  a  muque  by 
Thomas  Carew,  iii.  191. 

Cohn,  A.,  his  Shattsptart  in  Girmany, 
i.  544  •■ 

Coler^dg^  S.  T.,  his  Shaksperean  criti- 
dam.  I.  565;  on  flirifjifi.  ii.  181 ;  hii 
rersion  of  Tht  Winttr't  TaU  in 
Zaptfya,  ii.  193;  on  Beanmont  and 
Fletcher,  ii.  043',  645.  756';  bis 
edition  of  Massinger,  iii.  1 '. 

Colel.  Deao,  prohibits  the  clergy  from 
playing  and  acting,  i.  53. 

Colin  Clvai's  Comt  Hemi  Again, 
Spenser's  impersonation  of  Peele  in, 
i.  367  ;  tribate  to  Shakspeie  in,  i.  403. 

Coliphitatio,  Che,  one  of  the  Towncley 
pkys,  i.  75. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  his  ciitidsms  on  Sbak- 
spere,  1.(34;  on  Vanbmgh'a  ^f/j/]^, 
iii.  478  ■ ;  his  anti-theatrical  publica- 
tions, iiL  509  tt  seq. ;  his  Short  yina, 
&C.,  iii.  5H!   his  Defena,  4:c,  iii- 

Collier,  J.  Payne,  his  Histery  of  Dra- 
maiii  Poetry  and  Annals  of  thi  Eng- 
liih  Staff,  i.  r ' !  on  the  ChesUr 
plays,  1.  76 ;  his  edition  of  The  Har- 
rowing of  Hell,  i.  90 ';  of  Tht  Satri- 
fit  of  JOraAam,  at  Dublin,  i.  93  ; 
editor  of  Woodes"  Cenfiist  ef  Con- 
scitnet,  i.  138  i  on  RiAtrt  Ocill,  i. 
I70<i  his  edition  of  Bale's  Kyng 
/ohan,  L  177  ' ;  his  edition  of  Tbynn  s 
Deiate,  i.  137*;  hit  edition  of  early 
copies  ot  Histery  of  PaiitHl  Grisiil, 
i.  419 'i  his  edition  of  Monday's 
works,  i.  431 ' ;  his  edition  of  Armin's 
Nest  ef  Hinnits,  i,  435*;  edition 
of  Northbrooke's  Tiiatise  against 
Dicing,  Doming,  vain  Plays,  Sec, 
i.  459  ' ;  of  Gotsoo's  Sthooli  ofAiate, 
i.  459 ' :  '>'*  edition  of  Christopher 
Brookes'  poems,  i.  497  ' ;  his  edition 
of  Coleiidge's  Sbakspere  lectures,  i. 
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g66 ;  hi*  ShaJnpereaa  criticism,  i. 
569,  570;  his  Lift  of  Skaksptre,  ii. 
I*;  on  the  nlatioDS  between  Ben 
Jonsoii  and  Shakspere,  ii.  303';  on 
Chapman's  Easlmtrd  Hot,  ii.  311'; 
hit  editions  ofT,  Hepvood's  pl>j>,  ii. 

CalHer  ^  Crtydim,  Tht,  by  Crowley,  i. 
13+'. 

Collins,  Dr.  Cbnrton,  hliedititHi  ofCyril 
Touineut's  works,  iii.  66 1. 

Collins,  William,  on  ^■kspere's  nsle 
characters,  i.  5)9'. 

ColniBn,  George,  the  elder,  his  venion 
ol Bvmducd,  ii.  697'. 

ColomI,  Tht:  teeSugt,  Tht. 

Comlit,  John,  hia  legacy  to  ShajMpere, 
ii.  39- 

Comtie,  Thomaa,  his  family  and  descen- 
dants, ii.  5 '. 

Combe,  WilUatn,  ii.  39. 

Comaiia  von  Kimig  Edwartt,  by  Jacob 
Ayier,  1.  SHS  '. 

Contedit  or  Interindt  treating  t^en  tht 
Histerit  (^Jacoi  and  Esiat,  i.  iia  '. 

Comedy,  distinelioni  ttclween  Tragedy 
*bA,'\.\%%  ^  seq.\  the  deyelopement 
oi,in  England,  i.  33j;  in  France  and 
Italy,  i.  316 ;  in  Spain,  i.  }3i ;  in  Ger* 
many,  i.  931 ;  examples  of  early  Eng- 
lish,!. 134;  in  the  hands  ofShaksper^a 
predeceBSOTB,  i.  484  ;  of  character,  at 
caily  Stuart  period,  iii.  160 ;  of  man- 
ners, iii.  374;  writen  of,  in  \tXet 
Stuart  times,  iii.  441  tt  itc. ;  senti- 
mental, Steele  the  Toonder  of,  iii.  493 ; 
sonmaiy  of  history  of,  in  the  later 
Stuart  period,  iii.  503  ct  seq.  i  t^rac- 
terisliea  of,   iii.  504;    English    and 


CoMtdy  of  Errors,    The, 

possibly  acted  before  Elisatietb,  ii.  37 ; 

Tenilication,  il.  49';  olnerrations  on 

the  play,  ii.  74-76. 
Ctntdy  ef  Hvmota-s,  Hit,  the  qneslioD 

of  the  identity  of,  ii.  joj,  304. 
C»mu  GaUani,  The,  by  John  Dennis, 

an  adaptation  of  Shaktpete't  Mtrry 

With,  i.  SIS.  ii.  137, 
Comical!  History,  Sec. ;  see  Aifhensus, 

Sec. 
CoBaeal  Ltmtrs,  Tht,  by  Colley  Cibber, 

iii.  487  '. 
Comical  Renttigt,   Tht,  by  Sir  George 

Elheredge,  notice  of,  iii.  444. 
Comines,  P.  de,  coupiired  irith  Fiolt- 

sait,  J.  171. 


Commt  I!  Votti  Phtira,  Geoi^  Sand's 

adaptation  of  As  Yon  Liht  II,  A.  1 30. 
Commediadell'  arte,  later  derelopenieDti 

of  the,  i.  139,  ii.  374. 
Commedie,  the  early,  in  Italy,  i.  117. 
Cemmitttt,   The,  t^  ^  R.  Howaid, 

iii.  393- 
Ccmmittei-Afan  Curried,    The,  by  S. 

Sbeppard,  iii.  193 '. 
Commtn  cinditieni, !.  14s. 
Commonwealth,  the  coodilion  of  the 

stage  during  the,  iii.  177  ;  plays  pab- 

lished  during,  iii.  sSfij  dramatic  works 

in  derision  of,  iii.  191 '. 
Comotdia  Bnbienii,  by  Vitalis  Bleseosis, 

i.  9'. 
Comotdia  ven    Vincentia  Ladislao,    tqr 

Doke  Henry  Jnlins,  i.  545  '. 
Contoedia  ven   tmeyen  Briidern   auss 

Syracus,  by  Jacob  Ayrer,  i.  ii45'. 
Camflaint  of  Elstrtd,  1^  Lodge,  IL  110. 
Complaynt  ef  Rosamund,  by  S.  Daniel, 

ii.  6.9. 

Comns,  MtltcHi's  obligation  to  Pedes 
Old  WKiei  Tate,  i.  373;  compared 
with  Fletcher's  faithfut  Shtphtrdesi, 
ii.66j';  synopsis  of,  iii,  197-aol. 

Conceited  FedUr,  The,  by  T.  Randolph, 
synopsis  of,  iii.  131,  133. 

Condell,  Henry,  his  and  John  Hem- 
Inge's  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere, 
i.  499 ;  his  share  in  Burbage's  new 
Globe  theatre,  ii.  39;  a  Mend  of 
Shakspere's,  ti.  31. 

Conde  littaner,  El,  by  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  compared  with  Taming  ^ 
a  Shrtm,  ii.  05. 

Confederaey,  The,  by  Vanbnigh,  acconnt 
of.  iii.  479. 

Confertma  of  Pleaiun,  a  soiea  of 
masques  by  Francis  Bacon,  ii.  6»8. 

Confessio  Amanlii,  by  Gower,  ajl^ori- 
cal  elements  in,  i.  103. 

Conflict  of  Comeienct,  Tht,  a  morality 
by  Nathaniel  Woodes,  i.  138. 

ConfrMe  de  la  Passion,  the,  religious 
plays  perfonned  by,  i.  107. 

Congreve,  William,  his  Old  Baehtlor, 
B.7is',iii.47i  ;  his  dramatic  works, 
iii.  467-477:  his  wit,  iii.  468;  Tht 
/)ouilt-Dealer,ii'n'j3]  Lave  for  Looe, 
ilL  473 :  The  Way  of  tht  iVorld,  iii. 
47{;  The  MonnUng  Bride,  iii.  4^6; 
his  attack  on  Collier,  iii.  £14. 

Conqmtst  of  Btvte,  a  non-extant  play 
by  Day  aod  Chettle,  ii.  59r. 

Conquest  if  China  iy  the  Tartars,  Tht, 
by  Sir  R.  Howard,  iii.  393. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  The,  by  Drydeo, 
account  of,  iii.  359. 
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Cemtums   Lovtrt,    The,   by  Steele, 


Boelliiiu,  translated  by  King  Al&ed, 

Cmstiracie  of  CharUt  Duit  af  Byron, 

T'A^ibyChapmaiigKsynopdiof,!!.  41T. 

CoittfircKy,  Tkt,  by  (Cilligrcw,  iii.  163. 

Constable,  Heniy,  the  contemporaries 

Cmstant  CoufU,  Tht,  by  Farqnbar,  a 

synopiU  of,  iii.  4S1. 
CamtatU  Maid,  Tht,  by  Shiiley,  notice 

CoHstatttim  tlu  Great,  [7  N.  Lee,  iii.  41 1 . 
Caalenlum     kitween    LibtraHty    and 

frodigaUly,  Tkt,  a  morality,  i,  ijs. 
CoHientum  bttwixt  a  iVife,  a  Widiw 

and  a  Maid,  Tkt,  by  Sit  Jolm  Davio, 

Canteniien  bttv/ixl  Yeriie  and  Lan- 
caster, ace,  Tkt,  ii.  59, 

CmttmtiimforHimovrandRUket,  The, 
by  Shirley,  a  lycopiiB  of,  iii.  101. 

Cmtentian  n/Ajax  and  Ufysses,  Tkt,  by 

ConU,  Antonio,  liia  Ciulie  Cttare,  ii, 

141 ;  and  Marto  Bruto,  ii.  14I. 
Contrasli,  esilf  Italian  forces,  i.  117. 
CaoBttU    ^   Pkaimrt,    The,    by   the 

DncheM  of  Newcastle,  ill.  335. 
Converialiimi   wilk   Drumrnend,    Ben 

JoDsoii'!,ii.  396',  317,331. 
Cmtvertion  of  Saul,  The,  one  of  the 

Dlgby  Myiteriei,  i.  60 ',  93. 
Cook,   Captain   Henry,   hii   mnaic   to 

D'AvEoant's  eDtertainments,  iii.  iBl  ', 
Cooke,  Edward,  hi«  Love'i  Triumpk, 

iii-  »9S '. 
Cooke,  John,  the  dramatic  work*  of.  ii. 

60B,  6<^;    Grtene'i   Th-Qtrnjue,  iL 

60S  ;  ^Bw  a  Man  may  cktat  a  Goad 

Wifi,  Sec.,  ii.  608,  S09. 
Cooke,  W.,  his  Cafriiina  Lady,  taken 

from  Tkt  Sioniful  Lady,  ii,  6S9 '. 
Cooper,  Thonuu,  bis  pan  in  the  Mar- 
prelate  controversy,  i.  463  *. 
Cooper,  W.  D.,  his  edition  of  Gortodue, 

i.198', 
Caeper'i  Hill,  a   poem   by  Sir  John 

Uenham,  Iii.  14S. 


John  Dennis,  L  ji  j ;  maification  ct 


ii.  49  ',  5 1  * ;  observations  on  the  play, 
ii.  187-iSg;  Tate'i  adaptatioD  of, 
iii.  41S. 
Comellle,  Yvem,  compared  with  Shak- 
ipere,  L  537:  SirW.  Lower's  traosla- 
tioni  &om,  ill.  190;  inSneoce  of  his 
works,  iii.  3[3i    adaptations  of,  iii. 

jis'.  353- 

ComelUe,  Thomas,  adaptations  of,  iii. 
3"5'- 

Cornelia,  a  oon-extant  play  ascribed  to 
SirW.  Berkeley,  Iii.  163,  164. 

Cornelia,  by  Kyd:  see  Pempq  tit 
Grtat. 

Camelianum  Delum,  a  Latin  comedy 
ascribed  to  T.  Randolph,  iii.  136. 

Cornilit,  by  R.  Gamier,  Kyd's  trans- 
lation of,  i.  30X. 

Cotncy,  Mr.  Bolton,  on  Day  as  the 
author  of  the   F(a-nass»t   Pli^s,  il. 

ConiwaK,  the  miracle-plays  of,  i.  56 '. 
Cornwall,    Barry,   his   edilioa    of    Ben 

Jonson's  works,  with  memoir,  iL  196  *, 

401'. 
Conmalien,  Tie,   by  Shirley,  ii.  747; 

notice  of,  Iii.  iia. 
CeranaHon  of  Our  Laify,  The,  one  of 

the  York  plays,  i.  70. 
Corpus  Chrisli.institntlonof,!.  46, 53, 5f. 
Coipns  Christi  plays,  the  Berecley,  1. 

70;  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  i,  70. 
Correggio,  Niccolo  d^  his  Cefalo,  ii. 

381. 
Coryate,  Thomas,  his  travels  satirised  in 

Fletcher's  e(«rt»o/"CiinW(l,ii.  7r4*. 
Cota,  RodrigD,  his  entremttes,  i,  »3J. 
Cotton,  Charles,  his  translation  of  Cor< 

neille's  Horace,  iiL  315';  Nicemide, 

iii.  315'- 
Cotton,  Wa  Robert,  Ben  Jonson's  rela- 
tions with,  ii.  336  '. 
Coimitratffe  given  to  Martin  Junior,  a 

contribution  to  the  Maiprelate  con- 
troversy, i.  46s'. 
Country  Caplaine,  The,  by  the  Dnke 

of  Newcastle,  iii  333. 
Country   Girl,    The,    by    Antony,    of 


Country  Wife,  The,  by  WycherUy,  iU. 

464. 
Country  WU,  The,  by  J.  Crowne,  Ui. 

404. 
Courageous   Turk,  The,  by  T.  Gofle, 

iii.  159- 
Court  Beggar,  The,  by  R,  Brome,  iii. 

iJ7'-"8, 
Court  Stcret,  Tht,  by  Shirley,  IiL  119. 
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Conithope,  Mr.  W.  J.,  liii  History  of 

English  Feelry,  i.  104 ', 
Cturtlit  Cmlremrtie  of  Cufid't  Csui' 

ills,  pablished  b;  Sii  Heniy  Wottoa, 

i.  309. 
CoTCDt  Gardea  theatre,  the  first,  iii. 

Cmxnt  Gardtn  WuJtd,  by  R-  Btomc, 

iii.  118. 
Covenliy,  leligions  plays  peifonned  at, 

Coventry    pUys,    the,    pageants   com- 
pribing,  i.  59,  60  *,  61 '  ei  seqq. ;  a  sj- 


Cowlej,  Abr&un,  his  plays,  iii.  164; 
jVau/ragium  Joculart,  iii.  1B7 ;  bU 
pla«e  amoi^  Dis  coatemporarles,  iii. 
337;  Cutter afCtUmott Strut, \\L ill. 

Cox,CaptaiD,  \Sa-p\Kj  Imfatitnt  Pffverty, 

Cox,  Robert,  bis  drolls,  Iii.  iSo. 

Cex  of  CoUumften,  altribnted  to  Day 

and  HanghtoD,  ii.  591  '. 
Cexcomb,  7«e,  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 

a  synopsia  of,  ii.  63). 
Crafty  Merckani,    Tkt,  attributed  to 

StBcfcerley  Mannion,  iii.  148  '. 
Craven,  Lora,  a  patron  of  Foid,  iii.  72. 
Crtatie,  the,  one  of  tbe  Towneley  plays, 

1.73. 
Crtalian  and  Fall,  and  Death  ef  Abel, 

The,  one  of  the  Cheiter  plays,  i.  77. 
Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  The, 

one  of  the  York  plays,  i.  67. 
Crchilloo,  P.  J.  de,  his  ,4^r/^,  a  version  of 

Seneca's  Thyestes,  iii.  401 '. 
CriJo,  the,  in  the  Chester  plays,  i.  Sa'. 
Creed  piny,  the,  of  York,  i.  66,  97,  98. 
Crispin  and  Crispianus,  performed  at 

Dublin,  i.  jo' ;  W.  Rowley's  obliga- 

lioM  to,  ii.  545- 
Croesus,  by  Lord  Stirling,  iL  634. 
Crolcer,   Croflon,   bis  edition  of  Mas- 
singer's  Bttievt  as  You  List,  iiu  j  1  '■ 
Croly,  G.,  his  CatHitu,  ii.  340'. 
Crommell,    Tht    Ufe   and  Death    of 

Thomas,  Lord,  attributed  to  Shalc- 

spere,ii.  110;  a  synopsis  of  the  play, 

'I-  »J4.  »3S- 
Cromwell,  Uliver :  see  Protectorate. 
■Cross  Keys,'   the.   Gracious   (Grace. 

chorch)  Street,  early  pUyi  acted  at, 

i-  455- 
Crotsley,   Mr.    James,   his   edition   of 

Pottr  fVitehes  of  Lancaster,  ii.  576  ". 
Crovfley,  Robert.bis  Collier  of  Cry^don, 


Crawne,  John,  his  Calisto,  FrinccsE 
Mary's  part  in,  iii.  195 ' ;  his  dramatic 
works,  iii,  398-'407  i/uliana,  iiL  400 ; 
Charles  V/I/of  France,  iii.  ^ooi  The 
DeitrvctioH  of  JerusaJtm,  iiL  400  ; 
The  Ambitious  Staiesman,  Ui.  401  ; 
Thyestes,  iii.  401 ;  Darius,  iii.  401 ; 
Fentlus,  iii.  403 ;  CaUgula,  iii.  403 ; 
The  Country  iVit,  ill  404;  Cily 
Politics,  iii.  405  ;  The  English  Friar, 
iii.  405 ;  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  lit  406 ; 
The  Married  Beau,  iiL  407. 

Croiton,  the  Sacramenl  play  d 
to  be  played  at,  i.  98. 

Crucijixio,  the,  one  of  the  Towneley 
pUys,i.;5;  oneortbeChesterplay*, 
1.  81. 

Cruel  Brother,  Tht,  by  Sir  W.  D'A»e- 

Crutl  Dettir,   The,   by  W.  Wager,  i. 

IJ7*. 
Cntel  Gift,  The,  by  Mrs.  CentliTie,  iu, 

Ptm, 

..  18  J. 

Cuckoiis  JIoDen.TaXe'ivtx^aaoi  East- 
ward Ho!  iiL  316  '. 
Cumberland,  K.,  his  version  of  Timon 

ofAthens,ii.  180;  his  adaptation  of 

Massinger's    Dttho    of    Milan,    iii. 

15'- 
Cunliffe,  Dr.  J.  W.,  on  The  Imttuence 

of  Seneca  ufon  Elita6etAan  Trageify, 

i.  194  '. 
CoDningham,   Lt.-Col.  F.,  his  edition 

of  Marlowe,  i.  313';    his  edition  of 

Massinger.  iii.  3  ',.31  '. 
Cupid  and  Death,  a  masque  by  James 

Shirley,  iii.  93,  101 '. 
Cupids   Banishment,    a    masque    by 

Robert  White,  iii.  191. 
Cupid's  Mistress,  by  T.  Heywood,  ii. 

58a. 
CupiSs    Pevenge,    by  Beaumont    and 

t'letcher,  synopsis  of,  ii.  684. 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  A,  by  Webster  and 

W.  Rowley,  synopsis  of,  iii.  54. 
Curioso  ImpertinaUt,  II,  comp««i  with 

The  Coxcomb,  iL  683. 
'Ctini,  Jirflme,'  a  psendonyna  of  Vol- 

tsire,  i-  537  '■ 
Cursor  Mundi,   tbe  MSS.  of,   i.   65; 

similarity  to  the  Chester  plays,  i.  77. 
Curtain  theatre,  the,  iii.  131  *. 
Custom    of   the    Country,     The,    by 

Fletcher,  synopsis  of,  ii.  71 1. 
Cnlbbert  Cutpurse,  the  character  of,  i. 
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C.)'iKJ«A>(<,ShakEper«'B,  D'Urfey'aadap. 

tadoa  of,  i.  514;  TeisificAtioa  of,  li. 

49'>  S'  'i  otoervatiom  oa  the  pUj, 

ii.  189-191. 
CynewDlf,  alUgoiicol  elemeats  in  hit 

CArist.L  103. 
Cynliia'i  Rault,  by  Bai  Jonson,  ils 

eaphuislic  tendencies,  i.  1.S5  ■ ;  sop- 

pcwed  insDlti  contained  in,  il.  307  ; 

■cconni  of  the  play,  ii.  js'.  ifii- 
Cyprian  Acadcmji,  The,  by  R.  Baron, 

iii.  jgo'. 
Cypilan  of  Andoch,  tfae  stoiy  of,  and 

bactirr  Fauitus,  i.  330. 
Cyrus  the  Gnat,  J.  Banks'  adaptation 

of  La  CalprenMe's  Grand  Cyrus,  iii. 

309'!  account  of,  iii.  419. 

Daborne,  K.,  hii  MmkiavcU  and  the 
Devil,  i.  339';  his  conneuon  with 
Fletchec,  iL  747;  his  work),  iiU  ijj. 

DaltoD,  J.,  his  adaplation  of  Milton's 
Camus,  iii,  109 '. 

Darnt  Sirith,  the  old  EogllEh  tale  of, 
•-"37- 

DamoiielU,  Tht,  by  R.  Brome,  iii.  117 ', 
uS. 

Daman  and  Pilhias,  by  Richard  Ed- 

Dan(t  of  Macabre,  The,  by  Lydgate, 
i.  JO'. 

Dance  of  the  Semn  Deidly  Synnis,  by 
Dantuu,  i.  113 '. 

Cancer,  John,  his  translation  of  Paster 
Fide,  iii,  303 ' ;  hit  and  Cliarles 
Cottoa'i  tianslatioa  of  Coreeille'* 
Nicemide,  iii.  315';  of  Qnioanlt's 
Agrif/a.iii.  3151. 

Daniel,  rheffiit<»j'e/,bjHiiaiim,i.iS. 

Daniel,  Mr.  P.  A.,oaJ/enry  V,  il.  ii6; 
on  The  Birth  ef  Merlin,  ii,  143. 

Daniel,  Suonel,  his  place  in  liteiatnre, 
i.436',44a;  his  Complaint  af  Seia- 
Biuad,  i.  437  ;  his  Cleopatra,  ii.  i36 ; 
possible  impenonatloa  of,  ia  Jonson'i 
Bartholomeai  Fair,  ii.  371  ;  relatioDS 
with  lien  JoDSon,  ii.  391  ' ;  hia  lite- 
T8iy  aod  dramatic  works,  ii.  617- 
613;  bt»  Defenee  ef  Rhyme,  origin 
of,  iii.  190*. 

Daphne,  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  the  tint 
Italian  opera,  iii.  311  '. 

Dares  Phrygins,  Ma  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  ii.  149  it  te^. 

Darius,  by  Lord  Stirling,  11.6)4. 

/)(iriii(j',byJ.CiQwne,  accoQntof,[ii.40i. 

Darius,  Kii^,  an  earl;  religious  play, 


Dandet,  M.  \jtan  A.,  hi*  Veyagt  de 
Shakespeare,  ii.  t9  '. 

D'Avenant,  Charles,  hi*  Circe,  iii.  331  '. 

D'Aveoant,  Sir  William,  his  eltimale  of 
Sbakspere,  i.  joS ;  Shakipere'i  plays 
acted  by  his  company,  i.  511,  513; 
Sbak^re's  alleged  relationsUp  to, 
U.  41 ;  hU  version  of  The  Tempest, 
in  Gendibert,  ii.  joo,  331,  351 ! 
bis  Aliaiint,  ii.  505 ',  iii,  iSg; 
bis  prologue  to  Beaumont's  HV 
man  Hater,  n.  661 ;  to  Fletcher's 
Fait^l  Shepherdess,  ii.  663;  his 
dramatic  works,  iii.  166-173;  ''>' 
life,  iii.  166,  167  ;  hit  ideas  on  dra- 
matic composilioD,  ii.  167-169;  Tie 
Cruel  Brother,  iii.  1 70 ;  The  Just 
Italian, iii.  tya;  TAeFlatonte  Lmers, 
iii.  170;  Wits,  iii.  171  ;  Ltee  and 
Honour,  Wi.  173;  The  Uitforiunate 
Levers,  iiL  171 ;  The  Siege,  iii-  173  '■ 
News  frem  Fiymeuth,m.  173;  The 
Fair  FatrourUe,  ui.  173;  The  DU- 
tresses,\a.lll\  bis  masqaet,  ill.  173; 
bis  devices,  iii,  381;  The  Siege  of 
Rhodes,  iii,  181,  338  ;  The  CrueUies 
of  Spaniards  in  Peru,  iii,  ]8i ;  Tie 
History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  iii. 
383  ;  Tht  Playhouse  le  be  Let,  iii. 
3S3*,  330;  his  company  of  actoisal  the 
RetloratioD,  iii.  283,  184;  plays  by, 
published  during  the  Prolectiirate,  iii. 
aS6  ;  his  Rivals  taken  from  The  T'WO 
Netle  Kinsmen,  iiL  336';  his  later 
plays,  iii.  3^8-331 ;  The  Siege,  Iii. 
319;  his  adaptations  of  old  plays, 
iiL  330;  his  position  as  a  dramatist, 
iii.  331- 

Davenaat,  ti 

Davenport,  L.,  .    _   .  .    ,  , 

Henry  /  and  Henry  II,  attributed  to 
Shakspere  and,  ii.  113;  his  works, 
iii.  iS7>  15S  ;  Mrs.  Bebn's  adaptation 
of  his  City  Night-Cap,  iU.  336'; 
Ravenicroft's  adaptations  from,   iii. 
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e  Lent  of  King 


DoTiid  and  Bethsabe 

Davies,  John,  of  Hereford,  the  contem- 
poraries of,  i.  443 :  his  tribnte  to 
Shakipere  in  The  Scourge  of  Felly, 
1.  496  ;  on  Shakspete's  acting,  il.  at ; 
on  Brooke's  Mustapha,  ii.  615  '. 

Daviei,  Sir  John,  his  Contentien,  L  317  '. 

Day,  John,  part-author  of  Chettie  and 
Dekker's  Sfaniih  Moor's  Tragedy  and 
of  faue  Shore,  i.  418  •,  430,  ii.  466 ; 
pait-author  of  Travels  of  Three  Eng- 
lish Brothers,  ii.  1S3,  600  ;  hit  works, 
iL  589-604  i  Us  life  and  labours^  ii. 
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j9o;   Don-extuit  pUys  by,  Li.  551; 

ftTcgrinatio     St^otastKa,    ii     591 ; 

The  ParliaHuM  of  Beetja.iqi;  The 

lit  ef  Gult,  ii.  595  ;  Humour  out  of 

BniUk,\\.i<^:  Laxii-Tncks,\x.  $98; 

Tht  Blind  Btggar  of  BedHai-Grem, 

ii.  599 1  M  ■  dramttisl,  ii,  603 ;  the 

Panuislu  PUefs  «ttiibuted  to,  ii.  640. 
Dtad  Tiarme,  Tkt,  by  Dckker,  ii.  453", 
DiatK  OTbJ  BuriaU  of  Martin  Mar- 

prelai*.  The,  Will  Snmmtt  mectioDed 

ID,  L4J3'. 
Diatk  of  Mary,  Tht,  one  of  the  York 

pkys,  1.  70. 
Diath  ef  Reberi  Ear!  of  HuntingUH, 

by  Anthony  Munday,  i.  431. 
Dibatt  bOwtttt  Fatlie  and  Lave,  The,  by 

Robert  Greene,  i.  146*. 
Diiatt  ittwten  Pride  and  1 


DebaU  ef  the  Body  and  the  Saul,  i 

i.  II,  35  '■ 
Dr^e  eftktCarptnttt'i  TttU,  The,  i. 


Dedekind,  F.,  bii  GrtHantu,  11.  455  '. 

De  EdtuoHone  Libtrvnun,  PluCucb'*, 
Lyly'i  adaptaiion  of,  I.  an '. 

De  Exilie,  Flntarch'i,  Lyly'iadipUtioD 
of,  i.  177 '. 

Defmee  of  the  Efilogue,  by  Drydai,  ill 
361. 

Definet  of  Poetry,  Mtiiic,  and  Stage- 
fdays,  by  Tbomai  Lodge,  t.  410. 

Defence  of  Rymi,  by  S.  Dwiiel,  ii.  617. 

Deimliog,  Dr.  H.,  his  edition  of  the 
Chester  pUys,  i.  76 '. 

Dekker,  Thomu,  hli  pagMnU,  i.  147 ; 
oa  Marlowe's  Dr.  fmuttu,  I  3)9 ; 
bii  Seven  Deadly  Sinnii  ef  Lenden, 
i.  33g ' ;  bi«  Olde  Fortunatm,  1. 337 : 
bb  mention  of  Peele  in  A  JCni^'t 
Cfi^urmg,  L  365 ;  joial-KodiOT  with 
ChettU'*  Patient  Gritsil  and  of 
The  Spanish  Meat's  Tragedy,  i. 
418*:  his  Satiro-Mattix  altribnled 
to  Shakspere,  il.  an;  Ben  Jonson'l 
qnairel  with,  ii,  307,  jij,  3jS:  his 
diamatic  works,  Ii.  450-471J  his  life, 
iL  4Sai  The  Shae-makirs'  Holi- 
day, ii,  4s6;  Olde  Fertmttus,  ii. 
457 !  Satin-MasUx,  ii  459  j  The 
Hetusi  Whore,  IL  46) ;  Tlxe  Wh4^e 
^Baiyloti,il.463;  If  it  he  net  ga«d, 
the  Devil  is  in  it.  ii.  463  ;  Mateh  mt 
in  London,  M.  465  ;  The  Wonder  of 
a  Kingdom,  iL  466;  hii  pageants, 
IL  466;  PtttUni  Gritsil,  iL  466; 


Moor's  Tragedy,  iL  467;  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  ii.  468 ;  Westward  Hot  and 
Northward  Hoe,  iL  469 ;  The  Rear' 
inff  Girl.i'i.  469,  519;  Tht  Virgin 
Martyr,  ii.  469,  iii.  3,11;  The  Witch 
of Sdmenton, ii.  ^'!o,m.'!4;  TheStm's 
Darling,  ii.  470,  iii.  75  ;  as  a  drama- 
tist, ii.  470;  anthonbip  of  The  Noble 
jiniiifvr  attributed  to,  iL  549;  The 
Spanish  Fig  attributed  to,  IL550'; 
Webtter't  coUabontion  with,  iii.  %%  \ 
The  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wail,  iii 


d'&deuard,  ii.  11 

Delectailt  History  ofFerbenita  andPris' 
ceria,  The,  by  Thomat  Lodge,  1. 411. 

Deh'rus,  by  Acdns  Paulns.  i.  5'. 

Delias,  N.,  on  Dtydeo's  adaptations  of 
Shakspere,  i.  514';  his  Shaksperean 
criticism,  i.  559;  on  the  classical 
Ingredientl  of  Khakspeic's  wiilings, 
ii.  10' ;  OD  Timen  of  Athens,  iL  179; 
on  PeritUs,  ii.  181;  on  Coriolanui, 
il.  189;  on  Cymheline,  ii.  191:  on 
Tht  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  193  ;  Henry 
VIII,  ii.  107;  OD  donbtful  Sbak- 
■perean  plays,  iL  113  ' ;  bis  edition  of 
Edward  III,  il.  Ill ' ;  oiMucedorvs, 
ii.  lij  'i  edition  oiPairiEm,  iL  135*. 

Deliverance  of  the  Children  1^  Israel, 
7^,  part  ot  the  Newcastle CTcU,L9l. 

Delivery  of  Susannah,  The,  by  Ralph 
Radcliffe,  L  170'. 

Demetrius  andSnanthe :  see  Humorous 
Lieutenant. 

Denham,  Henry,  his  pamphlet  in  oppo- 
^tion  (o  the  drama,  i.  460. 

Dmhani,  Sir  John,  his  worlcs,  iii.  148, 
149;  Coefier's  Hill,  iiL  148;  Tht 
Sophy,  iii.  liS,  149- 

Dennis,  John,  his  adaptations  of  Shak- 
spere's  Merry  Wives  and  Cori^aims, 
'-  S'4.  S'S;  *>'»  "P'y  to  RyTner|s 
Shaksperean  criticisms,  L  514;  bis 
version  of  The  Merry  Wives,  entitled 
The  Comical  Gallant,  ii.  137  ;  bis 
Plot  and  No  Plot,  iiL  195*,  416;  on 
Italian  Operas, iiL.tli*:  bis  dramatic 
works,iiL4a6,4i7;  //,ii;!»na,iiL4i6 ; 
Rinmlde,  iii.  416  ;  Liberty  Asserted, 
iiL  4*6 ;  Afpivs  and  Virginia,  iii. 
4)7;  his  Kt»i^»nifii>n  of  the  stage,  iii- 


SiS- 


Derby,  Lord :  tt*  Stiange,  LonL 
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Dtieentui j4s/ratat,tji»gant,hjTc<io,  Hejwood,    ii.    5B3;     ■Ctritmted    to 

L  14.7.  *68.  W>.  Shirley,  iii.  104. 

Diderot,  his  appredatioa  of  Shakip«re, 

i  560. 
£>iifa,  Tirious  treatment*  of  the  theme, 


Deschamps,  E.,  his  Macbtth,  i.  561  *. 
Dtsenring  FavturUt,  Tie,  b;  Lmlowiclc 

Carlelt,  notice  of;  Ui.  16a 
De  SiWa,  on  Elliabeth's  patronage  of 

the  drama,  i.  451 ',  501 '. 
DetpaHvm  du  CroUu  tt  du  DeseroiiU, 

bj  Kntebeaf,!.  11 '. 
Desionchet,  P.  N.,  hii  DiiripaUur,  pro- 

bablr  indebted  to  TimoH  of  Athmi, 

iL  180. 
Dtstruttien  of  /erujaltm,  Tkt,   ^  J. 

Crowne,  lyDOpsU  of,  iil.  400. 
Vtvitt  of  an  Indian  Prime,   Tkt,  s 

muque  attributed  to  Bacon,  ii.  61Q*. 
Device  of  ths  Pagtanl  for  Martin  Cat- 

Itarpe,  Mayor,  by  Peele,  i.  j68  '. 
Droice  of  the  Pi^attt  bemt  be/on  Weol- 

slone  Dinie,  by  Peele,  I.  368,  377. 
Deril,  the,  treainient  of  the  character  in 

moralities,  i.  109. 
T)evU,  The,andAis DoHK.hj'Vi.Um,^- 

ton,  i.  163  ' ;  s^Fnopni  ol,  ii.  606. 
Devii,  The.  is  an  Ats,  by  Ben  JonMm,  the 

'vice'  characters  io,  1.    110,   115*, 

331';  ■yDop5isaf(heplaj,lL37],404. 
Devil,  The,  of  Daagate,  supposed  to  be 

idcDticalwith  WitaittoenlWeafmu, 

ii.  693  1  attributed  to  Fletcbei,  iL 

740',  748'. 
DeviCs   Charier,    The,    1.    331 ' ;    by 

Banuby  Barnes,  notice  of,  ii.  616. 
Devil's  Law-Case,    The,  by  Webster, 

notice  of,  iii.  61. 
Devil   Tavern,  the,  Ben  Jonson  a  fre< 

qnenter  of,  U.  319,  331. 
Devonshire  harvest-playi,  i.  I4*'. 
Dial  of  Prirues,  74*,  t^  Sir  Thomaa 

North,  I.  iSo, 
DialtgaebetiaeeHLaBeandan  OUMan, 

i.  »3i- 
Dialogue  ietwMn  Watiyn  and/efivye, 

by  Koy  and  Barlow,  i  13;  '. 
Dialogue  of  Death,    The,  by  William 

Bnlleyn,  i.  13& 
Dialogue  of  Gtntybtei  auJNMIitye,  by 

John  Rastell,!.  137. 
Dialogue  of  ifit  fnd  Ivlfy,  by  John 

Heywood,  i.  136,  347. 
Dialogue-Li teratnre,   (German,  i.  133  ; 

English,!. 334;  early fonni of »iyi^, 

i.  »s  '. 
DialogMi,  the,  lA  Gregory  the  Great, 

i.  Ill  by  T.  Heywood,  ii,  584. 
Diana  Enamorada,  by  Joif^  de  Monte- 
mayor,  it.  So. 
Diary  of  the  Duke  of  Slettiu,  mention 

of  boy  actor*  in,  1.  453  *. 
Dickt  of  Devonthire,  atlriboted  to  T. 


i.  357  '■ 

Dido,  by  Dr.  W.  Gaeer,  1.  364. 
Dido,  QuitH  of  Caniagt,  Tie  Tragedy 

of,  by  Marlowe,  i.  356. 
Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  by  Thomas 

Nasbe,  i,  433. 
Didon  se  sacrifiant,  by  Jodelle,  i.  357 '. 
Didont,  by  A.  de  Pasii,  i.  337  '. 
Dint,  Peter  van,  his  version  of  Evtry- 


Digby   Mysierics,  the    Office    of   the 

Jjepolchre  in,  i.  35 ' ;   '  Conversion  of 

Saul'  in,i.  60*;  a  synopsis  of,  I.  91. 
Digges,  Leonard,  his  tritmte  to  Shale- 

spere  in  the  tirst  Folio,  1.  409. 
DiiaffoiHtrntnt,  The,  by  T.  Sonthene, 

iii.  4*1. 
Disciplinali,  i.  33. 
Discourt  sur  la  Jivg/die,  by  Voluite, 

i.  S3S- 
DisaiuTi  sur  Shakespeare  tt  rur  M.  de 

Voltaire,  by  Joseph  Baretti,  L  539. 
Discourse  of  EHpish  Peesie,   A,    by 

William   Webbe,  i.  )68;    on  JcAn 

Lyly,  i.  J73  '- 
DiscaatrU  of  Witchtrafl,  The,  by  Ra- 
nald Scot,  Middleton's  obligations  to, 

ii.  S07. 
Z)uiOT«r^i,  Ben  JoDMnV  ii.  33':   ^^ 

portrait  of  himself  in,  ii  333, 
Di^uistt,  The,  a  non-extant  play  attri- 
buted to  Chapman,  ii.  410. 
DiiiHtertsUd  L«Bt,  an  adaptation  of 

Massinger's  Bathfiil  Lever,  attribnted 

to  Thomas  Hnll,  iii.  36'. 
Ditoiedtent   Child,    Tie,  bj  Thoina» 

Ingelend,  L  350. 
Dis^itaiio  inter  Mariam  ei  Cructm,  * 

dialogne,  i.  35'. 
Diifulatiim  in  the  Temfle,  Tie,  one  of 

the  Coventry  plays,  U  fHS. 
D'liraeli,    Isaac,    on    the    Maiprdata 

controversy,  i.  463'. 
Diitreaed  Imueeuce,  The,  by  Settle  "■■ 

598- 
Distrtsses,  The,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant, 

iii.  173. 
Distnit  Malhtr,  Tie.  Ambrose  Philip*' 

translation  of  Racine's  Androtitaque, 

iiL  315  ',4'5- 
Dives  and  Latanu,  by  R«l[4l  RadcUfie, 

i.  170". 
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Divine  Cemtiian :  see  SmiVs  iVarfart, 
Di\-iiio,  Beniaida.bis  CaIaHdria,\.  iiS. 
Dixie, WoolEtoD,  Lord  Mayor  of  London , 

Pecle'i  p«eeaBt  for,  i.  368,  377. 
DobsoD,   Mr.   Austin,   bii   Memoir   of 

Steele,  iii.  491 '. 
Dpclor  Fauilus,  Tkt  Life  and  Dtatk  of, 

I  ballad,  i.  319. 
Declar  Faustui,  Tht  Tragical  Hiittry  of, 

bjr  Mu-love,  i.  318,  .131,  3961  [>ekker's 

■ddilioni  to,  il.  453,  467,  46S1  com- 

paied  with  Bame*'  Divil's  Charier, 

lu  617;  W.  MonntTort'E  adiptatioo 

of,  i-  337*1  i"-  336*,  431'. 
Dfcters af  Dtdlhead CoUige,  7"-*<,adroU 

ailei  Monsitttr  Themat,  ii.  71:^  '. 
Dolce,   Ludovico,  Gascoigne's  Jacasia 

indebted  to  the  Phctnitsat  at,  i.  109 ; 

hia  Dida,  i.  357'. 
DoiuiUUon,  Dr.  |.  W.,  his  conception  of 

ttie  tragic,  i.  159',  161 '. 
Den  Carlos,  b]P  T.  Otwajr,  account  of, 

iU.  4'3- 
Don  ^MTuM,  compared  with  Tht  Knight 

of  tht  Burning  Ptille,  ii.  679. 
Donfuixol,    The   History  of,   a   play 

aaiigned  to  Robert  Baron,  iii.  390. 
Don  Stbastian,  b;  Drydeo,  a  synopsii 

of,  iii.  383. 
Donna  Diana,  a  venion  of  Morelo'B 

Desdtncan  el Dtsden,  iii.  304'. 
Doone,  C.  F.,  on  ArtUn  of  Ftvtrthatn, 

it  SI7. 
Donne,  John,  bis  lolirei,  i.  441. 
Donne.  W.  Bodham,  00  tbe  neglect  of 

ShaktMre  early  in  eighteeolh  cealnry, 

i.  515';  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcbo-, 

ii.  643',  S45. 
Donovan,  T.,  on.  Shalupcre's  Hitloiies, 

ii.  IS9'- 
Doamsday,  on«  of  tbe  Cheiter  plays, 

i.  83 ;  one  of  the  Covenlry  play*,  L  89. 
DoioD,  Dr.,  on  Mrs.  Monta)^  and  bei 

writings,  i.  539'. 
Doratlut  and  Faumia,  by  R.  Greene : 


Deuble-Dtalir,     Tht,    by    Congreve, 

account  of,  iii.  47J. 
/>(•«*// Z»(j/wj,rAf,by  Mr*.  Pi1.iii.43a. 
Doubit  Falsehood,   The,  attributed   to 

Shirley,   i.   518',  ii.   743',  iii.    tjo; 

attributed  by  Theobald  to  Shakspere, 

Doi^tt  GaOani,  Tht,  by  Coiley  Cibber, 

iii.  487'. 
Douiit   Marriage,    The,  by   Fletcher, 

noticeof,  ii.  71s- 
DoubU  PP,  Tht,  by  Dekker,  ii.  455. 
Dmblful  Heir,  The,  by  Shirley,  notice 


Dooce,  on  the  Towneley  play«,  i.  yi. 

Dowden,  Prof.,  oa  Shakspere's  Olhtilo, 
U.  167. 

Domitfail  of  Faierl  Earl  ef  Htmting- 
ton,  by  Anthony  Munday,  i.  431. 

Drake,  Nathan,  his  Shakspeiean  criti- 
cism, i.  569,  ii.  I ' ;  his  Ancient  and 
Modem  Stages,  iii.  5r4^ 

Drama,  tbe  Engliafa.  Origin  of,  i. 

I'l£7,-  early  Christian,  i.  3;  classical 
influence  on,  t.  4.  5  ;  emanating  from 
monasteries,  i.  S;  no  Englith  dramatic 
literature  before  the  Norman  Con- 
qcest,  i.  II ;  in0nence  of  the  Roman 
stage,  1.  13^  decay  of  Roman  drama, 
i-  'S;  jongleurs  and  minstrels  in 
England,  i,  33  ;  beginnings  of  Eng- 
lish dtama,  1.  14;  main  source  oftlie 
modem  drama,  i.  J9 ;  the  mystery- 
drama,  i.  36,  41  ;  emancipation  of 
tbe  drama  from  the  Church,  i.  43  ; 
tbe  religions  drama  in  England,  i. 
48  1  petformances  by  tbe  laity,  i.  54, 
573  ;  names  given  10  religious  plays, 
f.  si ;  coUecliye  plavs,  i.  S7.  S^  el 
siq. ;  isolated  miracle- plays,  i.  89  ; 
moralities,  i.  99-143.  S73  :  p»Ee«nts, 
i.  143  ;  court  entertainments,  i.  148  ; 
masques,  i.  150.. 

Beginnings  at  the  regular,  j.  158- 
169  ;  tragic  and  comic  drama,  L  I  jB ; 
transition  from  the  morality  to  the 


playi  of  on  early  date,  i.  169 ; 
origin  of  chronicle  history,  i.  173  ; 
translations  of  plays,  i.  189  ;  influence 
of  the  classic  authors  on  I<enascence 
literatnrc,  i.  193  ;  English  tragedy,  i. 
'97  )  plays  on  Romance  subjects,  i. 
113,574;  play-»ul)jects  from  national 
history,  i.  tiS;  comedy,  i.  iij; 
dialogue  literature,  i.  133  ;  inter- 
ludes, i.  337  ;  tmnsllion  from  morali- 
ties, i.  138  i  Heywood's  interludes,  i. 
338;  influence  of  PUntm  and  Ter- 
ence on  Renascence  comedy,  i.  151 ; 
summary  of  beginning  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  i,  164. 

Shakspere's  Predecessors  (John  Lyly 
to  Michael  DiaytOQ). 1.170-486;  sum- 
mary of  Shakspere's  predecessor!,  1.438 
»l  seg. ;  nationalising  of  lUisabethan 
literature  by  the  dtama.  i.  444 ;  sum- 
mary of  hiUory  of  early-misabetban 
stage,  i.  450 ;  literary  actacics  upon 
the  drama,  i.  45S  ;  Marprelate  con- 
troversy, i.  461 ;  intercourse  between 
the  German  and  English  tbeatre,  i. 
47 1  \   technical  arrangements  of  the 
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oiljF  (Uge,  i.  475;  tragedy,  i.  480: 
comedy,  i.  4S4. 

Shakspeie,  genenl  tDrrey  of  de> 
velopcmeat  of  hi*  [ame  and  inRuence, 
i'  4'*7-S7>i  lllei  !'■  '-43;  hit  dra- 
matic work*,  ii.  43-; 


S.  Daniel),  ii.  4oS-li»7 ;         ,      , 

it  617;  academical  drama,  iL  630; 

Pai.iassui  plays,  ii.  633. 

BeaamoDtand  Fie lcheT,ii. 643-763. 

I^d  of  the  old,  iii.  1-176;  review 
ofperiodfromShaltBpere  to  Civil  War, 
iiL  106 ;  biiiorical  aspects  of  (be 
period,  iii  107  i  public  feeling,  at 
reflected  in  ihe  drama,  towards  foreign 

Cbarlet  I,  iii.  3iS  ;  oatiooal  religion, 
iii.  119;  sodety,  iiL  aaoj  reliiMment 
in  manDCis,  iiL  116  ;  tbe  stage  imdeT 
Jaioes  I  and  Cbarles  I,  iU.  3 19 ;  ItgisU- 
tion  and  cheslage,  iii.  133  ;  attitude  of 
Poriuniim  towards  tbeilige,iii.  136; 
anti-tbeatrlcal  Literalore,  iii.  339;  tbe 
RevolntloD,  Iii.  14J ;  tbeatres  closed, 
iiL  147;  the  art  of  acting,  iiL  34S; 
scenery  and  costume,  iii.  354 ;  sam- 
mary  of  literary  history  of  drama  at 
this  period,  iii.  157  ;  national  his- 
torical drama,  iii.  359;  comedy  of 
character,  iiL  160 ;  moral  decline, 
iii.  i6t;  iaflnence  of  contemporary 
foreign  drama,  iii.  164 ;  Bammary  of 
acbievemeots  of  national  drama  in 
thia  period,  iii.  169;  pre-emincat 
writeis,  iiL  369;  Jonson  and  bis 
icbool,  tbe  merits  and  defects  of 
tbeir  achievements,  iiL  370;  comedy, 


374;  n 


"74; 


374;  prose. 

Later  Stuart  Drama,  Iii.  377  «/ 
itf,  i  the  stage  during  the  Civil  War, 
iii.  377  ;  daring  the  Protectorate,  iii. 
iSo;  at  the  Restoration,  iii.  383; 
art  of  acting,  iii.  385  ;  plays  pub- 
lished in  Commonwealth,  iii.  386; 
eflect  of  Restoration,  iii.  391  ;  court 
of  Charles  II  and  its  ioRuence,  iii. 
30a;  influence  of  foreign  dramatic 
literatnres  on  our  own,  iii.  301 ; 
Italian  drama,  iii.  301 ;  Spanish 
drama,  iii.  303  ;  French  drama,  iii. 
306 ;  Mollire  and  English  comedy, 
111.  318!  tbe  Opera,  iii.  330;  the 
Ballet,  iiL  314;  dramatist*  who  wrote 
both  before  and  after  Restoration,  iii. 
316 :  Diyden  and  Retioratioa  writers, 
ii>-  34.S>  dramatists  whose  careers 
extend  beyond  the  reign  of  Aune,  iii. 


481; ;  concluding  remarks  on  later 
Stuart  drama,  iii.  497 ;  tragedy,  iii. 
499;  heroic  plays,  Iii.  50a;  coiuedy, 
iii.  J03  ;  anti-theatrical  publication*, 
iii.  509;  Jeremy  Collier,  iii.  509; 
later  growths  of  comedy,  ill.  515; 
comedy  and  the  novel,  iii.  51 7  ;  cod- 
clnsion,  iiL  517. 

DratMatic  J^ttty,  On,  Dryden's  dialogue, 
i.  5*0  '. 

Draper's  Pagcaid,  the,  at  Coventry,  1. 
61'. 

Drayton,  Michael,  on  the  atylea  of  Lyly 
and  Sidney,  i.  379';  his  tribnte  to 
Marlowe,  L  317,  31S ;  joint-author  of 
Firtt  Part  of  Sir  Jehn  OUIcaitle,  i. 
433 ;  bis  worics,  L  436,  443 ;  EfistU 
U  H.  H^ftieldi  and  the  literary  criti- 
cism In,  i.  443';  his  tribute  to  Shak- 
spere,  in  his  Foels  and  Pofsie,  i.  500; 
.yiV  ThtmasMtre  attribated  to  Lodge 
and,  iL  315  -,  hiaand  others'  ffetay  I, 
ii.  466:  Earl  Godwin,  ii.  467;  Sir 
Piers  Extm,  ii.  467 ;  his  and  Dek- 
Iter's  Civil  Wars  in  Pranei,  ii.  467. 

Driam  ef  Pilate's  m/e.  The,  and  Jesus 
b4ore  Pilaie.  a  York  play.  i.  61'. 

Dream  of  Scifin,  The,  Chaucer's  in- 
debtedness to,  i.  103. 

Droeshont,  Martin,  his  (ogiaving  of 
Shakspere,  IL  4). 

Drolleries,  their  origin,  iii-  314', 

'  Drolls,' definition  of,  i.  574;  performed 
dnringthe  Revolutionary  titnes,  iii.  180. 

Pronsiano,  extempore  Italian  actor,  L 
i3«'' 

Drue,  Thomas,  a  collaborator  with  R. 
Davenport,  UL  15S. 

Dmrnnttr,  The,  by  Addison  and  Harri- 
son, iii.  439'. 

Dnunmond,  William,  of  Hawthomden, 
his  estimate  of  Shakspere,  L  495 '; 
Jonson's  Cenversaliom  with,puhli$hed 
byGifl'ord,iL  i^6'\  Jonson\  visit  to, 
"  3161  JoDion's  conversations  with, 
ii.  3'7.  33'- 

Dmry  Lane  theatres:  see  Cockpit; 
Theatre  Royal. 

Dryden,  John,  bis  adaptations  of  Shok- 
spere's  play*,  L  5 1 3, 5 1 3 ;  his  critidsmt 
on,3i(>-5iS,5to;  bhi critical  writings, 
1.  530*;  his  veisioo  of  TVeilus  and 
Cressida,  entilted  Truth  fiimJ  too 
Late,  IL  153,  iiL  374;  his  All/tr 
Ltot,  ii.  187,  IiL  373;  on  Ben 
Jonson's  humour,  ii.  405,  406*; 
on  Chapman's  Busty  d'Ambeis,  ii. 
419,  4*0';  on  Heywood,  Shirley, 
&c.,  iii.  587 ' ;  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,lL643',64;i  his  additions  to 
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Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  ii.  705 ;  hi»  Span- 
ish friar,  ii.  735  ';  OD  Tomkll'  AUu- 
maattr,  Ui.  179';  bis  obligations  to 
LaCalpren6de,iiL309*;  toQuinaalt, 
lii-  3)5';  to  Comeille,  iii.  315';  bit 
open,  AiHom,  iii.  313.  3S0 :  his 
pUjrs,  iii.  3tS-39*;  '*'»''W  Gallant, 
lii.  346 ;  Rival  Laditi,  iiL  347 ;  lit- 
dianQuetH,V\\.i^;  IndiattEmftrar, 
iii.  349;  Surtt  Lave,  iii.  3M;  A'r 
Martin  Mar- All,  iii.  351 ;  TAr  Ttm- 
,^/,  iii.  351;  An Evening'i  Leve,ni. 
3S» ;  Eisay  ef  Dramatic  /Wrc,  iii. 
353;  Howerd't  reply,  iii  356;  Dry- 
<len'»  Dtftnce,  iii.  356;  TyrantiU 
LtfOi,\\\.  35S;  Abiuaatr amd Alma- 
hide,  iii.  3S9;  TV  Cmtfutil  ef 
Granada,  iii.  3S0 ;  D^imt  ef  the 
Sfiiltgut,  iii.  361 ;  7^  Rthiorjol,  iii. 
362  J  (y  //dr«V  /"ilnyj,  iii.  365  ;  Tht 
AsHgnatian,  iii.  366 ;  Marriagt  d- 
^-AWe,  iii.366;  ^(nAiTrxa.  iii,367; 
The  State  ef  Intixmce,  iii.  368 1 
Aurtn^Ztbt,  iii.  370:  he  abuidoDB 
rime,  ill.  37  ;  Umterkam,  iii.  373; 
(Ed^ta,  iii.  373;  On  the  Gremidt 
^  Critieiint  in  Tragtdy,  iii.  375 ; 
7%«  Sfanith  Friar,  lit.  376 ;  DtJa 
iif  Gmst.  iii.  377 ;  Kit^  Arthur,  iii. 
3S1;  D«m  Seiaiiian,  iii.  383;  Am- 
fhilryen,  iii  3S4;  CUemenes.iW. 3^\ ; 
Jjnit  Triumplianl,\\i.iiy,  Epilogue, 
&c..  for  Plelcher'i  Pilgrim,  iii.  385; 
his  apoloKy  for  hi*  liceotioauiess  as 
k  draDiatiU,  iii.  3S5 ;  his  dramatic 
powers,  lii.  387 ;  the  lepresentatiTe 
Restoration  dimmatiM,  lii.  390;  bia 
PToIogneiandEpilogiKs,iii.  391;  his 
developemeDtorHeroicplayBjiiLsol ; 
his  apology  and  Tiodicatioa,  iii.  519. 

Dq  Baitai,  G.  de  S.,  Lodge's  sominaiy 
of  poem  ot  i.  415. 

Dq  Bee,  AbW,  his  Hillary  af  Tambur- 
Udne,\.  331'. 

Dnblin,  religions  plays  performed  at, 
i.  56;  The  Sacrifict  of  Abraham 
discovered  at,  i.  91 ;  Play  af  the 
Sacrament  at,  i.  gS. 

Dnchesoe,  Aodii,  bii  edition  of  Hila- 
lios'  plays,  i.  37. 

Duchett  of  Femandina,  The,  a  noa- 
extant  play  by  H.  Glaptbome,  Hi. 
'£3- 

Dtuhess  of  Malfi,  The,  by  Webcter,  a 
lyaopsit  of,  ill.  39. 

Duds,  J.,  his  Teraion  of  Hamht  and 
other  Shakspcreaii  plays,  i.  537,538. 

Dliclo»,C.P.,ontheRo 


Duke,  The,  by  Shirley,  iii,  118. 


Duhe  of  Guise,  Tht,  by  Heory  Shirley, 

i-  3SS'- 
Z>uhe  ef  Guise,  The,  by  Drydcn  uu)  Lm, 

a  synopsis  of,  iii.  377. 
Duheof  Lerma,  The,hj^^HimiA, 


Onhe  of  Miiatt,  The,  by  h 

synopsis  o^  iii.  14. 
Dukt  of  Milan,  The,  and  the  Marjmi 

^Mantua,  an  eaily  English  tragedy, 

Duhis  Mistress,  The,  by  Sbirky,  a 
synopsis  of,  iii.  97. 

DulcUins,  by  HroUritiia,  i.  7- 

Domat,  Alexandre,  tbe  elder,  and  Paul 
Menrlce,  their  Hamlet.  L  561  *. 

Dumb  Knight,  The,  by  Machin  and 
Mailcham,  a  synopu*  of,  iii.  156. 

Dumb  Lady,  The,  by  John  Lacy,  iii. 
449- 

Dnnbar,  William,  his  Dance  ^tke  Sevtn 
Deidly  SynnSi.  i.  113'. 

DlJrfi,  HoDor^,  Us  infloeace  on  cot- 
temporary  literature,  iiL  307,  30S. 

Dtlrfcy,  Thoniaa,  bis  Injured  Princess, 
an  adaptation  of  Sbakq>ere's  Cym- 
heline,  1.  514;  on  Chapmac's  Buity 
dAmbeis,  ii.  410 ' ;  his  adaptatioa  of 
Fletcher's  Monsieur  Themas,  ii.  708'; 
hit  Teptodncllm  of  Fleteher't  N^U 
Gentleman,  ii.  739 ' ;  his  veision  of 
The  Sea  Voyage,  iii.  316  ■ ;  his  7W 
Queens  ef  Brenifivd,  iii.  363';  bit 
dramatic  woilct,  ill.  454>4SS- 

DtUth  Courletan,  The,  by  Maittoo,  i. 
40> ' ;  a  ijniopsia  of,  ii.  4S6. 

Dntlon's  acting  company.  I.  45r  '. 

Dyce,  Alexander, his  edition  ofSkeltcn't 
works,  i.  1 13  1  hit  edition  of  Marlowe'* 
works,  i.  313';  on  Marlowe's  obli- 
gation to  Henty  VI  plays,  L  349  '  \ 
bis  edition  ot  George  Peele'fi  woAs, 
i.  363';  of  R-  Greene's  works,  i. 
379  '  ;  his  edition  of  Kemp's  Hine 
Dates  Wonder,  i.  473 ' ;  his  Shak- 
iperean  cnticism,  i.  569,  370  ;  hit 
Life  of  Shakapere,  ii,  I ' ;  hit 
edition  of  Sw  Thomas  Mare,  ii.  114  * ; 
bis  cditifHi  of  Middleton,  ii.  493', 
517;  his  edition  of  Porter's  ZW 
Angry  Women,  ii.  604  * ;  of  Bean- 
moot  and  Fletcher,  ii.  643  ',  645 ;  of 
Webster'i  worlu,  iii.  gt';  of  Ford'i 
worlcs,  iii.  71';  of  ^liiley's  wocfci, 
1U.89'. 
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EadcE,    Dr.  Richard,   hii   vecsion   of 

Julius  Catsar,  ii.  140. 
Earl  Cedunn,  by  Ddcker  mnd  otben, 

ii.  467. 
Eutem  Mystery,  the,  i.  36  ',  37  *,  46. 
Eoihaatti  He*,  by  Chipmui,  nnfonn- 

nate  resnits  of,  ii.  311 1   iccoDnt  of, 

li.441  ;  Tale'a  vereion  o(,  iii.  316  ■. 
Ebert,  Professor,  oa  the/fl«Mj  ud  the 

status,  1.  »i';  oa  the  D*eaf  tb«  *«t- 

nacular  in  popuUj  myueries,  L  41  '. 
Ebmfoith,  J.  W..  on  drolU,  iil.  i8o>; 

his  edition  of  Wttimintttr  Dretltrits, 

iii.  JJ4  '■ 


Eclogues,  by  Jdbii  de  U  Eoilna,  1. 
£eeU  eUs  Femiius,  Zn,  by  Moliire,(ru»- 

Uied  by  Carlyl,  iii.  315  ';  Wycher- 

ley's  versioQ  of,  iii.  463. 
£eeuJes  Maris,  La,  Moliite'i,  Wycher- 

ley's  Teision  of,  iii.  463. 
Eden'g   fVist  ami  East  Inditi,  Sbkk- 

tpere's  acquaintance  irith,  ii.  196. 
Edgar,  a  tragedy  by  Thomai  Rymei,  i. 

SJ3'i  ii.6io'. 
Edgar  and  Alfrtda,  King,  by  E.  Ra- 

venicToft,  iii.  439. 
EdubDTgh,  religious  playi  pcifoimed 

al,  i.  Si. 
Edward  I,  The  Famous  Chraniclt  Hit- 
lory  af,  by  Peele,  L  348,  368. 
Edward  II,  The  History  of.  by  Lord 

Falkland,  i.  350*. 
Edward  If,    The  Treubltsomt  Kaigne 

and  LatBtHtabie  Death  of,  by  Htr- 

lowe,  i.  347. 
Edward  III,  attribuled   to   Mailowe 

and  Shalcspere,   i.  359,  360 ;   Mtli- 

bnted  to  Shalnpeie,  ii.  110 ;  synopdi 

of  the  pUy,  ii.  iai-»j. 
Edward  IV,  by  T.  Heywood,  notice 


of,  i 


5fS. 


Edwaid  Vl,  his  comedy,  Tht  Whort 

sf  Bahylon,  i.  136'. 
Edward  and  Alfredo,  Kittg,  by  R«vcdi- 

croft,  ii.  610'. 
Edwardes,  Richard,  hii  plsyt,  L  >ii ; 

anthorship  of  MiiBgatus  auigned  to, 

i-   360 ;   Pnttenham's  ^Tftrr^tT^d  it  *  v^ 

of  the  works  0^  i.  iiSS. 
Edwards,  H.  Sutherland,  on  the  English 

Opera,  iii.  310'. 
EgeitOQ,  Tbomat,  bis  performance*  In 

maiques,  iii.  igi  *. 

Mgloga  Prtriilia4it  Ky Rannan m,  ii    380*. 

Egmont,    (ioethe't,    Sbakiperean    in- 

lluencet  apparent  In,  L  jfii. 
Eikonokiastes,  Milton's  reference  in,  to 

Shaktpere's  Richas^  III,  i.  519, 


Eldtr  SnIAer,  T/u,  by  Fletcher, 
notice  ot  ii.  736. 

Eleanor,  Queen,  the  legend  of  the 
'sinking    of,  L  365',  370'. 

Eltgy  an  Death  af  Hugh  AtweU,  by 
W.  Rowley,  Ii.  S4a'- 

Blfrid,  by  Aaron  Hitl,  ii.  610*  iii.  430. 

Elfrida,  by  Mason,  ii.  610', 

Eliote,  J.,  his  Greetu  et  LySi,  1.  40S. 

£/ua,  by  Philip  Waimer,  ii  11a. 

Elita  Dido,  by  C.  de  Vlniei,  i.  357 ', 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  play*  patronised  hy, 
i.  154;  linpetDS  given  to  literature  in 
the  reign  of,  J.  165  ;  her  relntions  with 
Jolin  Lyly,  i.  173,  174 ;  ai  Cynthia  in 
Endimien,  i.  391 ;  her  influence  on 
contemporary  literature,  L  440,  445, 
450  \  hei  relations  with  Shakspere,  i. 
501 ;  Shakspere'a  positioD  at  the  death 
of,  ii-  3^ :  her  Tciatiom  with  fies 
Jouson,  ii.  306. 

E1U»,  Mt.HaTelock,hi»  edition  of  Mar- 
lowe's works,  L  313 ' ;  his  edition  of 
Middleton'i  best  works,  ii.  493  '. 

Elton,  Mr.  Oliver,  on  Michael  Drayton, 
i.  437  * ;  his  tronilation  of  Saxo- 
Grammaticus,  ii.  165. 

Elvira,  by  George  Digbj,  iii.  305. 

Elie,  Dr.  Karl,  hU  Ltfe  cf  ShtiJtsf-in,  i. 
J5Q,  ii.  I ' ;  hia  Alexandrines  in  The 
Winttr't  Tale  and  Rirhard  II,  ii. 
51  'j  bii  edition  af  Hambt,  il.  157  ; 
on  Shakspere's  Henry  VIII,  ii.  J03  ; 
on  JoDSon's  maiquei,  ii.  391';  his 
edition  of  Cbapman's  Alphonsm,  ii. 
41B',  430',  450';  hii  editioo  of 
S.  Rowley's  When  You  See  Aft,  ace., 
iL   £47  * ;   hii  eisay  on  D'Aveaantl 

Emiiemt,  Qaarles',  iii.  iB$ '. 

Emilia    Galolli,    similarity    to  ^fiui 

and  Virginia,  i.  104. 
Emission j^  the  Hafy  Ghost,  The,  one 

of  the  Chester  plays,  i.  81. 
EmfeUoi  de  S*is  Haras,  by  Caldeion, 

Sir  Samuel  Tnke's  adaptation  of,  iii. 

3ofi. 


Emfirie,  The,  a  droll,  iL  369  ■. 
Empress  of  Morocco,  bj  Settle,  Ui,  396. 
Enchanted  Islattd,  2ie,  a  ballad,  u.  195. 
EnckaiUed  Lovers,    The,    by  Sii  W. 

L«wer,  iii.  igi. 
Encomium   Mariae,  the,  of  Erasmus, 

translated  by  John  Wilson,  iii.  337. 
Endightmtnl   against   Molker  Masse, 

The,  i.  J35. 
Endimion,  by  John  Lyly,  edited  by  Mi. 

G.  P.  Baker,  L  170';  aynoptis  of. 
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i.  187,  189 ;  d>te  of  pnbUcttiao, 

J74;     compared     with    Shikspere'i 


Et^nis  ^SdBuard,  Lts,  bf  C»»iniir 

Dekrigne,  ii.  100. 
Engafios,  Los.  by  Lope  de  Ruedi.ii.  75. 
Knglmtd's  Elisabtlh,  by  T.  Hcywood, 


Englandts    Mourning    Garmmt,    by 

Henry  Chetcle,  i.  437. 
Engtiih   Friar,    The,  by  J.   Crowne, 


RCCODnt  of,  iii.  405. 
Englisk  Grammar,  Ben  Jonton'l,  ii.  33  ( . 
English  Mtnarik,  The,  by  Rymer :  tea 

Engliik-Moer,  TAt,  bj  R.  Bcome,  iii. 

English  Remt^me  Lift, Thtjhj  kaitwyaj 
MundBy,  i.  431 


English    Travtikr,   The,  by  T.   Hey- 

wood,  s  lyiiopsii  of.  ii.  565. 
Engliihmen far  my  Afimiy,by  Haugli- 


ton,  i.  438';  notice  of, 
Enitrtainmenl  at  Iht  Opening  ef  the 

New    River,     The,   ■.    masque    by 

Middleton,  ii,  495 '. 
Entertainment  of  the  tme  Kings,  Sfi., 

The,  >  mnsque  by  Bai  Jonion,  il  394. 
Enttrtaiitment   ef  King  James    and 

Queen  Ann*,  The,  a  tnajqne  by  Ben 

JoQBon,  ii.  394. 
Entirmetet,  io  Spain,  i.  131  ;  definition 

of,  i.  574. 
Entraneti,  a  kind  of  French  paeeant, 

i.  146'. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  en  an  Ass,  The, 

one  o(  ibe  Voric  playi,  i.  67  >. 
Endna.  Joan  de  U,  his  Keprtstntaeients, 


■404- 
Efigfatnmes,  J.  Weerer'),  refoenee  to 

Shakapere  in,  1.  495. 
E^grams,  Ben  Jonwo's,  ii.  330. 
Epigrams  upon  Proverbs,  by  Jolm  Hey- 

wuod,  i.  140, 
Epilogtu,     The   Defence    ef   Iht,    by 

Dcydeo,  iii.  361. 
Epilogue*,  Shakipere'a  nie  of,  ii.  191 ; 


from  Diyden'e  playx,  i 
Epislle  Io  H.  Reynolds,  by  Drayton,  his 

litenuy  critlasms  in,  i.  443  *. 
Epislolae  farcilae,  the,  i.  41 '. 
EpUia,  the, by  Giialdi  CinUiio,  i.  313', 

)i6',  iL  1S4> 


Eptam  Wills,  by  Shadwell,  account 
of,  iii.  456. 

Equall Match,  An,  aller  Fletcher's  Rule 

a  HVe,  &c.,  ii.  7ia'- 
Erasmus,  the  dialogues  of,  i.  133. 
Eremena,  1  Tcnion  of  Chamberlajmc's 

Pharonniila,  iii.  189  *. 
'Errors,'  Elisal>ethan  meaning   of  the 

word,  Ii.  75. 
£ryphile,    by    Voltaire,    Shaksperean 

influence  visible  in,  i.  536 '. 
Etchenboi^,  J.  J., bis  completion  of  Wie- 

land's  translation  ofShakspere,  i.  J47  ; 

hit  truiiUtion}   of  doubtfiU    Sbol:- 

sperean  plays,  ii.  110. 
£sepe    A    la    Ville,  Boursault'i,   Van- 

toTigh's  version  ol^  iii.  480. 
Essay  of  Dramatic  Peesie,  by  Dryden, 

iii-  hhi  ;  Howard's  reply  to,  iii.  356  ; 

Dryden'i  Defence  ef,  fii.  356. 
Essex,   Earl   id^,  bis  Iriah    expedition, 

Shakspere's  references  to,  ii.  33  ;  plays 

on  the  career  of.  iii.  419 '. 
Estrif,  a  form  of  diali^oe,  examples  of^ 

i.  JJ'. 
Etheredge,  Sir  George,   hla    dramatic 

works,   iii.   441-446 ;    The  Comical 

Revenge,  iiL  444  ;  She  Would  if  she 

C«</./,iii.44S;  TkeMaiiBfMBde,\i:\. 

Elourdi,  Le,  Moliire'a,  tranalsted  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  adapted  by 
Dryden,  iii.  334.  3S'- 

Eocharisl,  the,  regarded  as  a  myatical 


Etinuchus,  the,   of  Terence,  Sedley's 

obligations  to,  iii.  448, 
Euphues,   the   Anatomy   of   WU,  by 

John  Ljly,  i.  171. 
Euphuti  and  his  England,  by  John 

Lyly,  biognphical  data  Irom,  i.  371 ; 


Euthues  and  his  Epkoehtts,  by  John 
Lyly,  an  adaptation  of  Plutarch  s  De 
Educalione  Liberomm,  i.  177  >. 

Euphues  his  Censure  to  Phiiautut,  by 
Kobert  Greene.  L  386,  3S8. 

Ei^huei'  Shadow,  tkt  iatlaile  of  the 
sences,  L  413. 

Enphuitm,  John  Lyly  and,!.  I'netsegg. 

Euripides,  earl^  Christian  dramas 
modelled  on,  1.  4  ;  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of,  i.  159';  Scneca'a  obli- 
gations to,  i.  1 90. 

Ensebius,  his  Augment  of  EtechieVs 
Exodus,  i.  3 '. 

Eotychianus,  the  suppoaed  nairator  of 
the  itoiy  of  Theophilus,  L  jjo. 
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Evelirn,  John,  oa  Shakipere'i  plays, 
i.  516';  hisdnunalic  vrilioft,  iji.  417. 

Evtnin^s  Levi,  A  n,  DrydcD'i  adaptailon 
of  Cotneille'E  Flint  Attnl^ue,  tiL 
315  '-  35"- 

Every-iHaH,  a  morality,  i.  119. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  Ben 
Jonton,  Shikspere  an  actor  ui,  il  1 1  ; 
BccouDt  of  the  play,  ii.  344,  404. 

Every  Man  eut  of  hii  Humata;  by  Ben 
Jontoo,  account  of,  ii.  346,  404. 

Ewatd,  A.  C..  his  edition  of  Congrew's 
ptays,  iii.  467 ' ;  Faranhar's,  iii.48t  *. 

Examinaliim  of  the  Mass,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Tnmer,  i.  ijj. 

Example,  The,  by  Shirley,  notiGe  of, 

Exaius,  The,  of  Eiechiei,  1.  3. 
ExpBitulalion  with  ImgB  Jtma,  An,  by 

Ben  JoD«oB,  ii.  371  ',  391 '. 
Extempore  actors,   i.   130 ' :    Tarlton, 

L  454' ;  French  and  Itftliaa  pUyeis, 

i.471'. 
Extraclia  Animantm  ai  Inferno,  one 

of  the  Towneley  plnyt,  i.  71;. 
Extnvagania,  ditttoctloD  between  bnr- 

lesqoe  and,  i,  161. 
Eteehias  in  Engliih,  by  Nicholas  Udall, 


Fables,  Drydeo'i  collection  of,  lii.  3B7 '. 
Fabtitae  Atelianae,  the,  L  14. 
Fttbyan,  Robert.  Cmeordance  ef  Hieio- 
riei,  i.  1 7 1  ;  his  ChrenicU  af  ffiito- 


pared  with  Fletcher's  Faithful  Siep- 

Aerdess,  ii.  664. 
Faire    Em,  attribnled    to   Sbakspeie, 

il.  iio;   s3'nopsis  of  the   play,  iil. 

«35->37- 
Fair  Famiurite,  The,  by  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 

nnnl,  iii.  173. 
Fair  Maidof  BrisM.The.'A.  110,591  >. 
Fair  Maiil  1^  the  Exchange,  The,  by 

T.  Hrywood,  ii,  57a. 
Fair  Maideftht  Inn,  Tht,  by  Fletcher, 

ii.  737' 
Fairc  Maid  of  the  West,  The,  by  T.  Hey- 

wood  ii.  j66. 
Fair  Penitent,  Tie,  by  Nicholu  Rowe, 

iii-  4.15- 
Fatre  Quarrell,  A,  by  Middleton  and 

W.  Rowley,  ii.  1:09. 
Fair  Sidea,  The,  by  Jacob  Ayrer,  com- 
VOL.  III.  N 


pared    with    Shaktpete't     Tempest, 

li.  195. 
Faiiholt,  F.  W.,  on  London  pageants, 
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translation  of,  i.  304;  his  .More  An- 
toint,  il.  \%&, 

Gairick,  David,  his  acting  editioD  of 
Sbakspeie's//aW«/,  L  515;  his  career, 
1.540,563';  hia  impersonation  of  Abel 
Drugcer  in  Tht  AUkemisl,  ii.  369  ' ; 
his  adaptation  of  Fletcher's  A  Xing 
and  No  King,  ii.  6j6  • ;  of  Fletcher's 
CkatKej,  ii.  71J';  his  adaptation  of 
Shirley's  Gamester,  iii.  109';  bU 
impersoDation  of  Bayes  in  The  St- 
heariai,  iii.  363  *. 

Garye,  Christian,  on  Shakspere's  mad 
chiTftctera,  ii.  tgt, '. 

Gascoigne, George, his  masqnes,  i.  rjg'j 
ioijocasta,  i.  109;  his  Siippests,  i. 
a6a  ;  his  treatment  of  the  plot  of 
Peek's  ArraignmiHt  af  Paris,  i.  366  ; 
^M  SpeyU  ef  Antwerp,  it.  Jil';  his 
Maiqm  f»r  ViscDunt  Montacute,  ij. 


Gaadersheim,  the  Benedictine  ConvBDl 

of:  ste  Mrotsvitha. 
Gaj,  John,  his  share  in  Pope's  edition  of 

Sb^spere,  i.  517  ;  on  Steele 

influence,  iii.  49J,  493  \ 
Cay  Gbsi  Hawk,   The,  compared  Vfitb 

SKOTJ  oi  J<amei>  and /ulict,  ii.  116. 
Gee,  John,  Middleton's  obligations  to 

in  bis  Game  ef  Chess,  539 '. 
Gen<^,  R.,  his  discoveiy  of  a  MS.  of 

Marlowe's  EdKord  II,  i.  347'. 
General,  The,  ascribed  to  Lord  Orrery, 

iiL  345- 
General  Htstery  ef  Women,  Tie,  by  T. 

Heywood,  ii.  554. 
Genereus  Poring,  The,  an  adaptation 

of  Fletcher's /i/iiMi/ /ViWfM,  ii.  704'. 
Gtoeat,  Joba.hh  Aaeunt  e/ the  Engi$sh 

Slage,  i.  1 '. 
Gentleman,  Fraod*,  his  Tebatamist,  ii. 

369'. 
Cfftitman  Dancing  Master,   The,  vj 

W.  Wycherley,iii.463. 
Cemtleman   Usher,  The,  by  Chapman, 

ii.435. 


Gentleman  ef  yeniee.  The,  by  Shirley, 

Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  the 
Lvdiis  de  S.  Katharina,  i.  10,  49. 

Geoffroy.  J.  L,,  on  Sbakspere  and 
Voltaire,  i.  539. 

Geerge-a-  Greene,  the  Pinner  of  IVaie- 
_/f^i/,  attributed  to  Greene  and  Peele,  i. 
403,  404 :  to  Lodge,  i,  41S  ;  attribated 
to  Shakspere,  ii.  ill. 

George  Dandin,  by  Moliire,  adapted  by 
Betterton,  iii.  3i£'. 

George  SauuUrbage,  The  True  Histery 
of,  attributed  to  Marlowe,  1,  360. 

German  theatre,  intercourse  of  the,  with 
the  early  Elisabelhaa,  i.  471. 

Germany,  mysteries  in,  i.  46 ;  early 
comeSy  of,  i.  132;  recognition  of 
Shakspere's  genius  in,  i.  544  et  seq. 

Gemutus  afem,  ii.  106. 

Gerrinns,  G.  G.,  his  Shaksperean  criti- 
dsm,  i.  S58. 

Gesta  Grayartim,  masqnes  comprwing, 
ii.  618  >. 

Gesta  Romastorum,  the  story  of  the  Jew 
of  Venice  in  the,  ii.  108. 

Gesta  Stephani,  the.  ii.  >li. 

Gestonn,  origin  of  the,  i.  18. 

Gila,  by  Vilalis  Jileseniis.  1.  9 '. 

Ghost  of  Riehardlll,  r*«,  by  C.Brooke, 
tribute  to  Shakspere  la,  i.  497  '. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  on  Sbakspcre'l  clas- 
sical knowledge,  ii.  10 '. 

Gibraltar,  by  J.  Dennis,  iii.  437, 

GifTord,  William,  his  edition  of  Massin- 
ger,  iii.  9  ';  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  ii.  J96 ' ;  on  Ben  Jonsoo's 
attitude  towards  Shakspere,  ii.  31^ ; 
and  his  bis   edition    of    Ford's   works,    iii. 

71'. 

Gilchrist,  O.,  on  Ben  Jonson  a  attitude 
towards  Shakspere,  ii.  317. 

Gildon,  Charles,  his  adaptation  of  Shak- 
spere's Measure  far  Measure,  i.  514; 
his  criticisms  on  Sbakspere,  i.  jaa, 
514:  his  dranmric  works,  iii.  418. 

Gill,  Alexander,  his  attack  on  Jonson'a 
Magnetic  Lady,  ii.  378. 

Gineeeeralia,  by  G.  Puttenham,  i.  44]  <. 

Gipsies  Metamerphosed,  The,  a  masque 


by  B 
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11.  396 


Girish,  John  Michael,  his  German  trans- 
lation of  Jonson'a  Sejarais,  ii.  339. 

Gismimda,  various  treatments  of  the 
theme,  i.  it4'. 

Gismonde  of  Saleme :  see  Tanered  and 
Gismunda. 

GitaHilla,  La,  by  C«rrante%  playt 
derived  from,  ii.  508. 

CitidtUi,  Ih^  1.  317. 
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Gimiittta   e  Xoirue,  by  Cetue   dellft 

V»lk,ii.  117. 
GiulU  Ctsart,   hj  Antonio  C«od,  ii 

141. 
Glapthorae,  Heoiy,  hit  FarraciJt,  ii. 

43a ';  works  of,  iii.  ISI-'IS  1  Argaius 

and  J^aiktnia,  iii.  igi ;  Tit  LadUi 

Priviltgl,  Ui.  151 ;  Alitriiu  iValUn- 

lUim,  iii.  151;    Tk»  HUUnidtr,  iii. 

153;  WitiaaCaiutaU,'ai.\f,i\  The 

Laify  Methtr,  iii.  154. 
Claucut  and  Silla,   Moit  Pitkit  and 

PUasant  Hittarit  »f,  by  T.  Lodge, 

i.  411'. 
Globe  theitre,  the  old,  L  4:8 :  the  new, 

U.  19,  3T>   38  i   tbe  bonung  <rf|   la 

i6i3.u,ioi,ui.i3a*,>49'- 
Glariana,  Lee'i  adaplBtion  of  La  Calpre- 

nMe's  CUopdttt,  iU,  309  ', 
CtoitarfefSkattpert'i  Plays. 

W&nieT,  i.  S33  '■ 
Gloni,  RichiTd,  his  Baadicta,  ii.  697 '. 
GabUm,  The,  by  Suckling,  denTcd  front 

The   Timpat,  ii.  aoo;    icconnt   of, 

Ui.  144. 
Gad' J  Pita  f6r  Mnevek,  by  T.  Reere, 

i.  40a '. 
God's  Promius,  by  Blihop  Bale,  L  175. 
GodfTey  of  Vilerbo,  hii  maoo  of  J^ri- 

clts  in  his  Puith^oo,  ii.  184. 
Gedly  Quttne  Hater,  the  '  rice '  ch«r- 

Goedeke,  Dr,  K.,  bis  edition  of  Etiety- 

matt,  Lll<(';  hll edition  oftbeDska 

of  Bnuuwick'l  playt,  1.  47$  *. 
Goethe,  J,  W,  t<mi,  00  tngedy,  i.  159 ' ; 

on  Shaiupere,  i.  55) ;   hii  Fmherin, 

ii.  380'. 
Gitf  twK  Berlithingen,  Goethe  s,  the 

Shakspeieu  infiaeoces  apparent  b, 

i-SS*- 
Goffe,  Thorn**,  bii  Raging  Turk,  i. 

4OS  ' ;  The  Samd  Maiden's  Tragtdy 
usigned  to,  ii.   111;  his  dnmatic 

worki,  iiL  158,  159. 
Gtiden  Agt  Rtslertd,  The,  a  ffluqne 

by  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  395. 
Giddm  Garland  of  Princely  Delights, 

The,  iL  57. 
Gttdtn  Legtnd,  The,  the  Mory  of  DMler 

patislus  tDtioduced  into,  i.330 ;  Sbak- 

spere'i  ot>lig*tionE  to,  it.  iit. 
Gelden,  Silver,  Broun  and  Iron  Ages, 

by  T.  HeyiTood,  synopui  of,  iL  578. 
Goldine,    Anfaor,    bis    tianilatioa    of 

Beu'i  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  i.  171 '. 
Goldooi,  Carlo,  tii*  venion  of  Le  Me»- 


GomberTiUe,H.leR.de,hiiAiuaiMlr*, 
Iii.  309- 

Gendibirt,  by  D'Avwwnt,  a  vertiao  of 
Tile  Tempest,  ii.  aoo,  iii.  166,  167. 

Gendomar:  see  Game  ef  Chest,  by 
MiddletoD  (ii.  519*). 

Gongora,  Luis  de,  hii  litetary  style, 
1.176- 

Goagoiism,  L  176. 

Gonziga,  Cunio.  hit  tKatmeot  of  GU 
Ingastnati,  iL  143. 

Goodnwii's  Fields  theatre,  the,  iii.  9S4'. 

Gcrbtditc,  the  earliest  Eogli^  tragedy, 
L19S. 

Gotdon,  Mr.  James,  his  edition  of  tbe 
Towneley  plays,  i.  71 '. 

Gose,  Mr.  Edmond,  his  edition  of 
Lodge's  works,  i.  409  ■ ;  on  Webster, 
iii.  51';  his  edition  of  a  selection  of 
Shirley's  plays,  iii.  S9  ' ;  on  Chamber- 
layne's  Pharmnida,  iii,  189 ' ;  on 
Thomas  Otway,  iii.  411  ■;  on  Ethe- 


Gouon,  Stephen,  his  Catiline's  Cfn- 
tpiraciei,  i.  108,  ii.  340;  his  Caftain 
jfaru,  i.  317, 163;  his  oppositicm  to 
the  drama,  i.  1G7  ;  on  Marlowe's /irtv 
tf  Malta,  i.  344 ;  his  SchMl  ir/Attue 
and  its  opponents,  i.  409,  410;  hii 
works  igainit  itage-plays,  i,  459. 

Getiam  EUctitm.A,  by  Mrs.  Centllvre, 
iii.  491. 

Gottsched,  J.  C,  on  Sbakspere,  1.  547 ; 
his  Der  Sterbtnde  Colo,  iii.  44I  *. 

Gcvernor  1^  Cyprus,  The,  by  John  Old- 
mixon,  iii.  498. 

Gower,  John,  his  Cat^essie  A  mantis ,  alle- 
gorical elemeots  in,  1.  103  ;  indebted- 
ness of  Shakspere's  Pericles  to,  ii.  r84, 

Grafton,  Richard,  his  Continuation  of 
Halle's  works,  ii.  a6o '. 

Grand  Cyrta,  Le,  by  La  CalprenMe, 
Dryden's  obligations  to,  iiL  309'; 
Banks'  adaptation  of,  ilL  309*. 

Grandisson,  Bishop,  his  oppotitioo  to 
the  drama,  L  573. 

Granville,  Geoi|;e,  his  adaptation  of 
Shakspere's  Merchant  d/  Venice,  i. 
514,  ii.  lis;  his  opera,  British 
Bntianten,  iii.  313;  bis  dramatic 
works,  iii.  413-415  j  Heruc  Lave, 
Iii.  414;  his  comedies,  iii.  414,  415. 

Grateful  Servant,  The,  by  Shirley, 
account  of,  iiL  105. 

Great  Duke  af  Florence,  The,  by  MtwD- 
ger,  cDm  pu<ed  with  .4  Knacte  to  Kmm* 
a  Knave,  ii.  610' ;   notice  of,  iii.  >S. 

Grecian  Htraim,  Tie,  by  T,  T>'\5itej, 
iU.4S4'. 
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Gieen,  Mr.  H.,  on  Shahtfen  and  Iht 
Emblem  Writers,  ii  185. 

Green,  John,  the  down.  J.  381  ■ ;  hii 
Of  a  King  in  Cyprus,  ii.  to8. 

Greene,  Robert,  his  Friar-  Bacen  and 
Friar  Bungay,  the  '  vice '  ■  penonagc 
in,  i.  II I ' ;  his  Quif/ir  an  Upttart 
Courtier,  i.   137 ' ;   an   imitator  of 

eha  Lyty,  i.  3S1  ;  his  punphlet  to 
arlowe  and  otliers,  A  Croalruiarih 
tf  Wit,  1.  316  J  on  TambtrUttHC,  \. 
318';  bis  refeieoce  to  Mochi&Telli, 
i.  3J9 ' ;  liis  admonicioos  to  Feele  la 
A  Gnatmertk  tf  Wit,  i.  365;  his 
life,  i.  379  i  his  prose,  i.  385  Hqf. ; 
bis  plaj^,  i.  393  siqq. ;  Alphenais, 
L  393;  Orlando Furiese,!.  395  ; Friar 
Baton  and  Friar  Bungay,  1.  396 ; 
James  IV,  i.  400 ;  A  Leeking  Glasse 
far  Landeti,  i.  40a  ;  plays  attributed 
to,  i.  403 ;  Gearge-a-Gritne,  i.  403, 
404;  Se/imus  attribated  to  him,  i. 
405 ;  his  poEttion  as  a  dramatist,  i. 
407  ;  his  treatment  of  tragic  themes, 
1.48a;  his  aspersions  od  Shokspere 
in  A  Groatsworlh  ff  fVil,  i.  491 ;  his 
Telatioas«ithShaltspere,ii.  13 ;  Tiiui 
Andrenicus  attributed  to,  ii.  56 ; 
theory  of  his  conaeilon  with  the 
J/enry  VI  plays,  ii.  60,  66,  73 ;  his 
Euphutt,  his  CiHSHrt  tf  Fkiletitus, 
iL  147  ;  bis  Pandesto  compared  with 
Winter's  Taie,  IL  192  i  his  Geergt-a- 
Grtent,  ii.  3ti  ;  Faire  Em  attributed 
to,  ii.  13B. 

GrecDc,  Hioinas,  his  Feel's  Vision,  i. 
38a  ",  501 '. 

Gretnt  el  Lylli,  by  J.  Eliote,  i.  408. 

Greene's  Arcadia  :  tee  Meai^lten. 

Grgent's  Moumitig  Garmeni  \  see 
Meuming  Garment. 

Greene's  Tu  Queqiie,  by  John  Cooke, 
i.  370';  account  of,  ii.  608. 

Greenes  Virinn,  i.  383  '. 

GreeDstreet.  Mr.  J,,  on  Shakspere's  con- 
nezion  witb  Buibage's  company,  ii. 
38'- 

Greenwood,  Jolin,  his  part  in  the  Mar- 
prelate  controTersTi  1-  464  *- 

Gr^orovios,  F.,  on  the  Roman  panto- 


brxov  attributed  to,  i. ., 
Gregory  IX,  Pope,  on  perfbrmance  of 
dramatic    spectacles     la    chorches, 


Gresset,  J.  K  L.,  his  £d»uard  III,  ii. 

Greville,  SlrFolke:  see  Brooke,  Lord. 
Gr^vin,  J.,  his  Mart  de  Cisar,  iL  140, 
615 ». 

Giillparzer,  F.,  Shakapcrc's  inflnence 
on,  i.  SS4  '■ 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  i.  363  ' ; 
identilied  as  Hanghtoa's  DfoU  and 
kis  Dame,  ii.  606. 

Grindal,  AJch  bishop,  snppRs^on  of 
FaterDOSter  plays  b;,i  97  ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  sti^,  i.  4.i;6. 

Griseldis,  by '  Friedrich  Halm,'  i.  419 '. 

Grisilidis,  by  MM.  SUvestre  and  Mo- 

GroatsTtmrtk  of  Wit,  A,  Greene's  pam- 
phlet addressed  to  Marlowe  and 
others,  i.  316 ;  admonitions  to  Feele, 
i.  365  ;  persoaal  reminiscences  of  the 
anthor  in,  i.  380  *  it  seg.,  391 ;  edited 
by  Chettic,  L  416;  aspenloiiE  mi 
Sbakspere  in,  i.  491. 

Greiianus,  Dedekind'a,  Ii.  455  *. 

Grandeur,  Le,  by  Brueys  and  Falapiat, 
Sir  Charles  Sedl^'s  adaptation  tS, 
iii.  448. 

Grosait,  Dr.  A.  B.,  his  edition  of  Bale's 
Tenfta^on  of  our  Lerde,  1.  176'; 
his  edilion  of  Greene'i  works,  379'; 
on  the  anthotship  olSelimus,  i.  405; 
his  edition  of  Nashe'a  works,  i.  418 '; 
fail  edition  of  Dekker's  □on-dramatic 
works,  ii.  450*;  his  edition  of  Bark- 
Bted's  Mirrha  and  Hiren,  ii.  481'; 
hii  edition  of  Lord  Brooke's  works, 
ii.  614';  of  S.  Daniel'i  works,  ii. 
61B  ';  on  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling), 


of  Pbineas  Fletcher's  work: 
Grostette,  Bishop  Robert,  and  the  Feast 

of  Fools,  i.  aa  ;  the  Manuel  dei  Fe- 

ekiet  attribated  to,  i.  51. 
Grotins,  Hag;o,  his  CAriilus  Fattens  and 

tlw  XpHTdf  wiaxar,  i.  5  ' ;  iiL  10a. 
Groto,  Luigi,  hii  Hadriana,  ii.  ri5. 
Grounds  tf  Criticism  in  Tragedy,  On 

tie.  Ire  Diyden,  iii.  375. 
GrumiUr,  The,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 

iU.  448. 
Giyphioi,  Andreas,  his  Aisurda  Comica, 

1.  545 ;  his  Cardeaio  und  Celinde,  U. 

ai3'- 
'  G.  S.  B.',  on  Frabgues  and  Epilogtui, 

iii- 39' '.  39' '■ 
Gnardasn,  The,  by  Abraham  Cowley, 

iii.164',  3J7. 
Guardian,  The,  by  Masslnger,  account 

OF^iiLas. 
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Gnaiioi,  G.  B.,  his  Pastor  Fido,  i.  131, 

iL  3B3 ;    Fletchet'i    obtigadons    (o, 

IL    664 ;    Beaumont   and   Fletcher  1 

obligatioDi  to,  iL  751. 
Gnary  miracles,  the,  acted  in  Cornwall, 

i.56'. 
Guevara,  Antonio  dc,  Ljrljr's  obligations 

to,  i.  iSo. 
Cnevara,   L.  de,  hii  treatment  of  the 

story  of  Tamiurlairu,  i.  3J1 '. 
Gaido  della  Coloima,  bis  venion  of  the 

Tiojan  war,  ii.  151. 
Guilevilc,  Gaillanme  de,  his  Filtrinagt 

dt  T Homme,  ii.  634  '. 
Cuise,  Tht,  a.  pla]r  aitriboted  to  Ma»- 

singcr,  ill,  51  ', 
GuUt,  The,  by  Webster,  i.  355  '. 
GnUot,  F.  P.  G.,  on  Shaktperc,  i.  £«I  ; 

OQ  Shakspere's  comedy,  iL  177'- 
GuTs  Hormbooke,  The,  by  Dekker,  ii, 
^453'.  4S5-   , 

Gunpowder   Plot,   Ihe,   Jonson  s    con- 
nexion with  the  enqnitj  iato,  ii.  311. 
Gtiy  Earl  of  Warwick,   a  non-extant 

play  by  Dekker  and  Day,  ii.  591  *. 
Gniman,  F.  de,  his  Triunfoi  Afgralu, 

iL667'. 
Gatman,  by  Lord  Onety,  iii.  345. 
Gviydonius,  tht  Carde  of  Famcie,   by 

Kobeit  Greene,  1.  3S7. 


Hablngton,  W.,  his  dramatic  works,  Iii. 

149,  150;  QuitHti>fArragBn,ii\.\f,0. 
Hacket,  John,  hii  Latin  play,  Loioia, 

iji.  i36>. 
Hadriana,   Laigi   Groto's  tragedy   of, 

compared  with  Romeo  and  Julut,  ii. 

Ilj. 
HaklDyt,R.,bis  VoyagetandDiicoveria, 

i.  441. 
Hales,  Di.  J.,  on  the  Parnasnu  Playt, 

ii.  633'- 

Halei,  John,   of  Eton,  his  caCimate  of 

Sh^spere,  i.  50S. 
Jialibludt,  Tht,  an  early  Scotch  play,  L 

»3I- 
Hall,  Bishop,  on  John  Lyly.  i.  374'; 

his  challenge  to  Lodge,  L  414  ;   hi* 

contemporaries,  i.  441  {  his  Satirct,  i. 

468,  ii.  474';    his  Invective  against 

downa,   1.   485';    his  quarrel  with 

Manlon,  11.  474. 
Hall,   Dr.  Kittedwsrd,  his  edition  of 

Lyndiay's  Satynofthe  Thru  Eslails, 

i.  131V 
Hall,  Dr.  John,  a  son-in-law  of  Shak- 

qKre,  iL   16,  39 ;   Sosaona,  ii.  41  ; 

Elisabeth,  Ii.  41. 
Hall,  J.,  hi*  ReyeU  Mtrthatit,  in  adap- 


tation of  Fletcher's  Btggan'  Biuh, 
ii.  736 '. 

Hall,  Thomas,  his  version  of  Timen  of 
Atient,  iL  iSo. 

Halle,  E,,  the  dialogne  mentioned  in  hi* 
ChroauIeiLis";;  his  historical  worki 
compared  with  Holinshed's,  ii.  160  '. 

Halliwell,  Edward,  anihoisliip  of  a 
Latin  Dido  attributed  to,  i.  357  '. 

Halliwell-Phillipps,  Mr.  J.  O.,  his 
edition  of  TAi  Harrowing  of  Nell, 
1.90';  ofKedford's  Wyl and Scientt, 
i.  117';  of  The  Triallof  Treasure, 
t  IJ3;  of  Matriagt  of  Wit  and 
Wisdom,  i.  135  ';  of  Ingelend's  .Z)w- 
ottdiml  Child,  i.  ago ' ;  of  TarlioH's 
Jests,   i.   435  •,    4^  ' ;    his    Shat- 

Xereao  critidtm,  1.  569,  570;  his 
<fi  of  Shalupere,  ii.  i  * ;  his  edition 
of  Manton's  works,  ii.  471';  of 
'Da.y'i  Humour  out  ^Breath,  ii.  596; 
of  the  droll,  Mirry  Conceits  of 
Bottom,  Slc,  iii.  )So  '. 

'Halm,'  '  Friedrich,"  his  Griseldis,  L 
419 ' ;  his  Feekter  von  Kavtnna,  iii. 
404'. 

HalplD,  Mr.  N.  J,  on  John  Lyly'a 
Endimion,  i.  190. 

Hamburger  Dramoturgit,  Leasing*!,  i, 
S48- 

Hamltt,  an  early  play,  non-extant, 
attrihated  to  Thomas  Kyd,  i.  311. 

Hamltt,  Shakspere's,  Garrick's  acting 
edition,  i.  515  ;  and  the  Agrifjiina  of 
Bergerac,  1.  $34 ;  J.  Ducis'  version, 
i.  537  ;  Goethe's  cntieism  on,  i.  553  ; 
de  Vigny's  version,  i.  561 '  ;  Dumas' 
version,  i.  561 ' ;  Ireland's  forgery,  1. 
£64  ;  probable  date  of  lirst  perform- 
aoce  of,  ii.  37 ;  Shakspere  s  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ghost  in,  ii.  11, 
as;  veraification  of,  iL  49';  a 
synopwa  0/  the  play,  ii.  156-167; 
^alupere's  chefd'aia/re,  ii.  194 ; 
Marstoa's  obligations  to,  ii.  47S  *; 
compared  with  Cyril  Tonmenr's 
Revenger's  Tragedy,  iii.  69. 

Handel,  G.  F.,  his  mnsic  to  Aaron 
Hill'i  Rinalde,  iii.  311'. 

Handlyng  Synne,  on  miracle-plays,  L 
Si. 

Hanging  ofAntiock,  TTie,  a  play,  i.  153. 

Haomer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  edition  of 
Shakspere,  i.  £19. 

Htamibal,  by  John  Nichol,  Iii.  409*. 

Hardt  Shiftefor  Husbands,  by  S.  Row- 
ley, ii.  546. 

Hardwick,  Archdeacon,  his  edition  of 
the  Pastion  of  St.  George,  L  13  '. 

Harris,  Joseph,  hU  Mistiits,  iii.  431. 


.y  Google 


HaniiOD,  WillUm,  hit  CAnuuUgu,  o 


j6o'. 

HairiGon,  William,  liis  aod  AddUon't 
Drummtr,  iii.  4jg'. 

Barreling  of  Hell,  TMe,  earliest  extant 
religions  drama,  i.  15  ;  performed  at 
WiacheUcT,  i.  55 ;  in  tlie  Ch«tei 
|>lays,  i.  Si  ;  tbe  Isolated  plaj  o(  lb«, 
L  90 ;  in  the  York  pUjrs,  1.  90 ' ;  in 
the  Towneley  plays,  1. 90 '. 

Harry  I,  TheLi/taiidDtaihof,\.  114. 

Jiany  V,  a  play  meatiooed  by  Hetu- 

H^'VI.  ii.  is. 

Hart,  William,  brothei-in-law  of  Sbak- 

(pere,  ii.  S,  16,  39. 
Harvey,  Oainiel,  his  relations  with  John 


Marlowe,  i.  316  ' ;  od  Robert  Greene, 
in  his  Fimrt  Litters,  i  38a ',  383, 
384;  ODTbDniasN>^.i.4T9',43o; 
bla  Littr-Boot,  edited  by  E.  J.  I» 
Scott,  L  410  * ;  his  enumeratioD  of 
Fools  in  Pienii  Suftrtrepuiem,  i. 
413  ' ;  his  inAacDCe  oo  contemporary 
llteratare,  i.  443;  on  Tarlton'e  works, 
i.  454';  bis  icfeieace  to  HamUt, 
iL  160. 

Harvey,  Richard,  hit  part  bi  tbe  Mat- 
prelate  contioveny,  1.  465  *. 

H»«Iewood,  Joseph,  bis  edition  of  A»- 
citnt  Critical  Essays  upon  Etigliik 
Potts  and  Potsf,  i.  168  '. 

Hathaway,  Anne,  her  marriage  vith 
Sbakspere,  ii.  14. 

Hathwaye,  R.,  joint-aatbor  of  First 
Pari  a/  Sir  John  QUUastU,  i.  434; 
nothing  known  of  blm  penoaally,  ii. 
15';  hii  dramatic  works,  iL  607. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  supposed  joint- 
anthor  of  Tanind  and  Gismiaida,  u 
*H ' ;  a  patron  of  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, iii.  134'. 

Hanghton.W.,  possible  author  of  Grrw 
tMt  CoUitr  of  CrofdiM,  i.  t^i ;  co- 
antboT  in  Chettle'i  Palitnt  Criisii,  i. 
438,  ii.  466  \  his  ioint-play  with  Day, 
non-citant,  of  Thamas  Mtrry,  ii.  a  1 9 ; 
ThtSfaniih  Moor,  Ii.  467 ;  a  collabo- 
rator of  John  Day,  Ii.  591 ;  their 
pUys,  ii.  591  *;  Tit  Blind  Beggar, 
li.  5991  bis  dramatic  works,  ii.  6oj, 
606  ;  Englishmen  for  my  Monty,  a 
tynopsis  of,  ii.  605 ;  TAt  Droit  and 
hit  bamt,  ii.  606. 

Hanited,  Peter,  00  Lyiy,  in  bis  Smilt 
Odium,  i.  183  ■  i  bii  Stmilt  Odium, 


iiL    187,   188 ;    Xival  Friendi,  iU. 

1 88. 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  by 

Thomas  Nashe,  i.  173  ',  410. 
Hawes,  Stephen,  his  Pastime  of  Pleasure, 

allegorical  elements  in,  i.  103. 
Hawkins,  J.  S.,  his  edition  of  the  Digbj 

myileiies,   i.    9) '  ;   his    edition    of 

Ruggle's  Ignoramus,  iii.  183'. 
Bay  any  tiiork  for  Coafer,  a   Martin 

Marprelate  tract,  i.  46a  '. 
Haymarket  tbeatre,  tbe,  built   by  Sir 

John  Vanbmgh,  iii.  3S4*. 
Hayward,  Sir   John,    his    History   of 

Henry  IV,  ii.  loa. 
Haililt,  William,  his  Shaksperean  criti- 

cisms,  i.  568 ;  on  Shoksperc's  ctuuscier 

of  Bottom,  ii.  179  '. 
Haililt,   Mr.   W.    C,    his   edition    of 

doobtfnl  Shaksperean  plays,  ii.  113'; 

his  edition   of  Webster's  works,  iii 

51  '  ;  his  edition  of  works  of  Thomas 

Randolph,  iiL    131';    of  Sir  John 

Suckling,  iii.  144'. 
Heard,  Mr.  F.  F.,  on  Shokspcie't  legal 

acquirements,  ii.  13  '. 
Heautonlimoruments,    the,   Terence'i, 

Chapman's  obligations  to,  ii.  434. 
Hecatommithi,     by     Giraldo    Cmtbio, 

story  of  Measure  for  Measure  in,  ii. 

154 ;  story  of  Othello  in,  ii.  168. 
HtctoT  of  Germany,  disputed  author- 
ship of,  ii.  607. 
fftir,  Tht,  by  T.  May,  notice  of,  iii. 


Heminge,  John,  joint-editor  of  the  First 

Folio  of  Sbakspere,  i.  499;  his  share 

in  Bnrbage's  new  Globe  theatre,  iL 

39 ;  a.  friend  of  Sbakspere,  ii.  35. 
Heminge,  William,  bis  Fatal  Contrail, 

iiL  161 ;  The  Jew's  Tragedy,  iiL  161. 
Henges,  a  play  perhaps  identical  with 

Middlcton's  Mayer  of  Quinioreugh, 

ii.  Soo'. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  her  patronage 

of  the  stage,  iii.  118. 
Henry  I,  a  play,  non-extnnt,  attributed 

to  Sbakspere  and  Davenport,  ii.  113, 

iii.  158, 
Henry  II,  a  play,  non-extant,  attributed 

to  Sbakspere  and  Davenport,  ii.  113, 

iii  158. 
Henry  IV,  Sbakspere  s,  versification  of, 

ii  49*1  observadonsontheplay,/brfr 

/  and  //,   ii.  110-134;  Betterton's 

verMonof,  iii.  316'. 
Hemy  V,  Aaron  Hill's,  IL  1*8. 
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date    of    performance    i 
■athonbip  aEsigoed  to  Tuleton,   i 
13]  ;  Shikspere'i  obligUion-  ■ 


Haay  V,  Shskspere't,  ■lliuion  to  (he 
Globe  theatre  in  the  prologue,  iL  39 ' ; 
to  Essei'a  Irish  expedition,  ii,  33; 
venificalioii  ai,  il.  49  '  ;  aliEemtioal 
on theplttj.il.  135-118;  asaljpeof 
Shskcperes  Hisloriei,  ii.  164. 

Rltay  yl,  old  plays  on,  i.  348  ;  Mar- 
lowe's anthorehip  of,  L  358;  Peel«'» 
■hare  in  authorship  of  the  early  plays 
on,  i.  374  ;  Greene's  claims  to  uithor- 
ship  of,  i.  407 ;  Lodge's  claims,  i. 
418 ;  Shskspetc  an  actor  in,  ii.  ii ; 
and  possibly  part-author,  ii.  13  '. 

HtHry  VJ,  Shskspere's,  venificRtioQ  of, 
iL  49  '  ;  remarlts  on,  Ii.  s8-74- 

Henry  VIII,  the  stage  patroaisol  by,  i. 

Hairy  VIII,  Shakspere'i,  hii  refv«nce 
to  the  bte  of  Eisei  in,  ii.  33  ;  Tcnl- 
Gcation  of,  11.  49  *  ;  otjserratioiis  on 
the  play,  iL  101-309  ;  theproli^iieto, 
ii.  391  'r  compared  with  S.  Rcwley's 
Wken  Yon  iie  Aft,  Sec,  ii.  547  ;  atlri- 
bnted  to  Fletcher,  Masiinger,  and 
Shakapere,  ii.  746  ;  on  the  authorship 
of,  iL  765  ;  Maisingei's  share  in,  iii. 
38. 

Henry  Joliai,  Duke  of  Bmoswick,  in- 
AueDce  of  Shakspere's  works  on,  i. 
545 ;  his  yimtntiui  Ladisiata,  ii. 
133.  «34- 

Hense.  Dr.  CConEnphDism,  I370', 
376*;  on  Shaksperes  Ttmpat,  ii. 
300 ;  on  Shakspere's  mad  chaiacten, 
ii.  »9S  *. 

Henslovre,  Philip,  hb  acting  company, 
i.  4691  Shakspere's 


Henslowe's  Diary,  fabricated  entry  as 
lo  Dr.  Fmaha  in,  i.  jai  ",  J19  ;  Tlu 
Jew  af  Malta,  L   33S ;  Malchavdt, 


plays,  i.  374';  informalion  as  to 
Greene's  plays  in,  i,  404  '  ;  as  to 
Nashe's  plays,  i.  435  ;  as  to  Henry 
Cheitle'B  works,  i.  437' ;  as  to  Michael 
Drayton,  i.  437  ;  as  to  Titui  Andra- 
mms,  it.  s7 ;  the  Hfnry  VI  plays,  a. 
58 ;  Philtifo  and  Haefolyta,  ii.  So ; 
Thl  MtnharU  af  Venice,  ii.  105  ; 
Benty  V,  ii.  lag ;  Julius  Catsar,  li. 


140 ;  Troihtl  and  Crissida,  il.  147  ; 
Hamlti,  ii.  161 ;  possible  referenoe  to 
Jooson'i  Every  Man  in  kit  Huimamr, 
ii-  303 ;  references  to  Jonson's  co- 
operation with  Dekker  and  Chetde, 
ii.  307 ' ;  Chapman  mentioned  in,  ii. 
410;  uXoVMComedeytf Humeri,  tL 
433 ' ;  All  FotUs,  iL  434 ' ;  refcreacci 
to  Dekker,  ii.  453,  454  ct  teq.  \  to 
Olde  Fortutntut,  ii.  45S  ;  The  Hamst 
Wfiert,  ii.  4^3  '  %  reference  lo  Mars- 
ton,  ii.  473 ;  Middleton,  ii.  49s, 
foo*;  T.  Heywood,  iL  551;  Jolui 
D»y,i'.S9'i  Bonw  of  the  minor  play- 
wrights mentioned  in,  ii.  604  et  stqq- 

Heptamerert  of  Civil  Ditcourset,  Of 
Geowe  Whetstone,  i.  316. 

Heraclms,  a  non-extant  play  attributed 
toCailell,  iiL  t6l',3l5'. 

Hercules,  by  Slater,  1.  193',  ii.  578', 
608'. 

Heradis  Furitit,  the,  of  Seneca,  trans- 
lated by  Jasper  Heywood,  L  195. 

Hertulei  Oelaeus,  the,  of  Seneca,  tnuis- 
lated  by  John  Stadley,  i.  195 ;  trans- 
lated bj  Queen  Elisabeth,  L  309. 

Herder,  J.  G.  Ton,  his  Shaksperean  criti- 
cisms, i.  551. 

Herford,  Capt.  Ivan  J.  A.,  on  the  Latide 
of  the  Italian  mass,  i.  33*. 

Herford,  Prof.  C.  H„  on  Gcnnsn  dla- 
logoe  literatDre,  i.  133  ;  on  Marlowe's 
authorship  of  Tambarlaiitt,  i.  3M ; 
on  Greene's  works,  i.  379';  on  Robert 


m  the  Marprelati 


between  the  German 

and  early  Elisabethon  stages,  i.  473^; 

aa  Mwch  Ado  About  Nothing,\\.i^-, 

his  edition  of  The  Two  Noble  Kini- 

men,  ii.  137  \ 
Herman,  Guillaume,  the  works  of,  i. 

lo',  35,  43,51,105. 
Here  and  Leander.hy  Marlowe,  i.  315, 

330 ;     compared    with    Shakspere  s 

Venus  a»d  Adonis,  iL  34. 
Here  and  Lcander,  by  Sir  R.  Stapyltoo, 

notice  of,  iiL  336, 
Herod  and  Antifattr,  by  Marluiam  and 

Sampson,  iii.  156. 
Herod  and  Mariamne,  by  S.  Pordage, 

iii-  344'- 
Herod  the  Great,  by  Lord  Orrery,  notice 

of,  ill.  344. 
Heroic  Friendihif,  attributed  lo  Otwvy, 

iiL  419'. 
Heroic  Leve,  by  G.  Granville,  notic* 

Heroic  Flays,  their  origin  and  derelt^ 


„  Google 


HavU  Playt,  Of,  Diyden't  Etuy,  ui. 

365- 
Htraieall  EfisiUs,  byMiduel  Drayt<m, 

'-  437- 
HeiUberg,  Dr.  W.  A.  E,  on  tbeversifiM- 

doD  of  Sbakspeie,  U.  49  ;  oa  TruUui 

and  Crissida,  ii.  14S. 
Hera,  Henrik,  his  King  SM's  Daugh- 

Ur,  iii.  3S1 '. 
Hixham,  The  Battle  ef,  attriboted  to 

Bamabj  fiames,  ii.  617. 
H^bridge,  in    Eisei,  JJarrowtHg   0/ 

Hell  perfonned  at,  i.  55. 
Hejet,    printer   of   Tkt  Merchant  af 

Vtnitt,  ii.  loj. 
Heywood,  Jasper,   his   translationi  of 


3  the  Coventiy  play*  in,  L  S4 ; 
his  Piay  of  the  Wether,  the  •  yice ' 
chancier  in,  i.  no';  his  illegoiy, 
The  Spider  and  the  FUt,  i.  1 36  >  1  hit 
Dialopu  of  Wit  and  Falfy,  i.  236 ; 
his  Interludes,  i.  33S  et  teq,  ;  his 
mention  of  Will  Sanimer,  i.  433  *. 
Heywood,  ThomBS,  on  mondities,  i. 
141 ' ;  bia  pageants,  i.  147 ;  his  tribute 
to  Marlowe,  i.  319;  his  revision  of 
ISaxlo'iie'i  Job ef  Malta,  i.  338';  on 
his  contemporaiies'  familiar  namei, 
].  4691  bis  tribole  to  Shakspere  in 
his  Hierarchies  \.  50a ;  Richard  III 
in  his  Eduiard IV,  il.  100 ;  Crvmniell 
■ttriboled  to,  it.  134 ;  his  Fertutu  by 
Land  and  Sea,  ii.  143,  560 ;  hit  and 
otheis' Sir  TAomatWyat,  It.  i6S;  his 
dramatic  works,  ii.  55o-.'i89 ;  bis  life, 
ii-  5S«  ;  Apolegy  for  Actors,  U,  sS'  J 
as  aplay-wrigbt,11.55];  his  non-(&>- 
mitic  works,  li.  554  ;  Edward IV,  ii, 
SS5  i  V  y""  Unemi  net  me,  ice,  ii. 
558  ;  The  Tour  Trenlices  of  London, 
ii-  559;  The  Kpyal  King  and  Loyal 
Siiject,  ii.  560 ;  A  Woman  JCilled 
with  Kindness,  ii.  jSa  ;  The  Engliih 
TravelUr,  ii,  565 ;  The  fair  Maid 
of  the  West,  ii.  566 ;  Thi  Captives, 
ii  567 ;  ^  Chaltengs  for  Beauty,  ii. 
570;  A  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  ii, 
B71 ;  The  Fair  Maidaf  the  Exchange, 
5.  57  J  J  The  Wise  Woman  of  Hop- 
don,  ii,  ■■74 ;    The  Late  Ijutcaihirt 


Hidison,  Mr.  S.,  on  The  Ttoo  NoAk 
Kinsmen,  a. ',3^\ 

Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels,  Tkt,  \^ 
T.  Heywood,  familiar  namci  of  con- 
temporaries enumerated  in,  i.  470 ; 
reference  to  Shakspere  in,  1.  500, 
ii.  554- 

Higijenett,  Randelt,  authorship  of  ttie 
Chester  plays  assgned  to,  i,  76, 

Hilarirai :  see  Prodromns. 

Hilarins,  hisZsiAu  tuferleonia  S.  JVi- 
ctlai,!.^*;  the  works  irf,  i.  34;  the 
plays  of,  i.  37. 

Hilaro-tragedies.  tlie,  of  Rliintbon  of 
Tareatum,  i,  a  10. 

Hill,  Aaron,  his  Henry  V,  ii.  118;  bii 
Elfrid,  ii.  610';  bis  opera,  Rinali^, 
iii.  311*;  his  dramatic  worlcs,  lit,  430, 

Hill,  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck,  his  edition  of 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  iii. 
476  f 

Htppelytus,  the,  of  Seneca,  translated  by 
John  StudJey,  i.  19J. 

Hietoria  de  Belle  Africano,  i.  370  *. 

Historia  Scotomm,  by  Hector  Boece, 
story  of  Macbeth  in,  ii  17), 

History  of  En^and,  by  S.  Daniel,  ii. 
617. 

History  of  Error,  A,  ao  early  comedy, 
i.  J63. 

History  if  the  Collier,  The,  i,  163. 

History  if  the  Fotire  Sonnei  ef  Falyoiu, 
The,  an  early  English  play,  i.  loS- 

History  of:  see  ander  Ji^;  OrlanA 
Futioso ;  James  IV ;  Robert  second 
nuke  of  Normandy  ;  Edaiard  I;  Ed- 
ward II ;  Clcmttu  and  Silla ;  Al- 
phontus  \  Friar  Bacon,  &c.,  Ac 

Histrio-Mastix,  by  Prynne,  i.  507 ', 
iii.  340  i  Maiiton's  share  in,  U. 
489. 

Histriones,  origin  of,  i.  16,  17;  anglt- 
dsed,  i.  16,  48  ;  interdicted,  i.  go. 

Hock  Taeiday :  see  Hat  Tuesday, 

Hoffman,  by  Henry  Chettle,  i  417; 
similarity  to  Honilet,  ii.  iSi. 

Hog  hath  last  his  Pearl,  7 he,  by  Robert 
Tulor,  m.  157. 

Holinshed,  R.,  his  CirMic^i,  Marlowe's 
obligation  to,  i.  350 ;  the  sonrce  of 
Henry  IV,  ii.  lal ;  of  Henry  V,  ii. 
1  »5  1  of  Macbeth,  ii.  171 ;  of  Kit^ 
Lear,  ii,  1 76  ;  of  Cymbeline,  ii,  190  ; 
of  Henry  VIII,  il  107 ;  of  Letrine, 
JL  100 1  of  Edward  III,  iL  »»; 
Shakspere'i  general  indebtedness  to, 
ii.  a6o ;  Fletcher's  Bonduea  taken 
from,  ii.  697. 

Holland's  Ltagtitr,  by  S,  Maimioo,  a 
synopsis  of,  iii,  147. 


Id  b,  Google 


HMaiider,  71u,  by  Heniy  GUpthome, 

iii.  1S3. 
Helapkemtt,  a  play,  i.  153. 
Holyday,  Barton,  nil  Tcchiugamia,  iU. 

176-178. 
Samtr,  Chapmnn'i,  li.  411. 
Hotauhu,  a  Lalia  version  of  EvirymoH, 

by  Cbristiaa  Iscliyrius,  i.  >  10. 
Honest  Man't  Ftrtunt,  Tki,  by  Bean- 

mont  and  Fletcher,  account  of,  ii.  687. 
Hmust  Whort,  The,  by  Dekker,  account 

of,  ii.  46J. 
Hoitoria    and   M(anmm,   by  Shirley, 

Bsnour  of  a  Lendtn  FntUki,  a  ballad, 

U.  679. 
Naneur  of  the  Gorier,  The,  by  George 

Peele.  i.  363. 
Hanaur  of  Women,  attribnted  lo  Flet- 

chei,  ii.  74S ' ;  ascribed  to  Masunger, 

iii.  9 '. 
HtHOuTobU  Hislerit  <^:  see  onder  Friar 

Bacen,  &c. 
Hooft,  P.,  his  Senecan  dniin«%  i  193'. 
Hope  theatre,  the,  i,  458. 
Hopkins,  Charles.  haBBadlcta,  ii.  697*; 

his  dramatic  works,  tii.  431. 
JIaract,  by  Comeille,   Mrs.  Catharine 

Fhilips'    tfanslation    of,    iiL    315'; 

Charfei  Cotton's  translation  o(,  iii. 

315'- 
Horace's  Art  (f  Pettry,  Jonson's  trans- 
lation of.  ii.  330. 
Ebraliui,  translated  from  Comeille  by 

Sir  W.  Lower,  iii.  ajo. 
Soresles,  Nne  iniertndi  of  Vice  con- 

ttming,  by  John  Pickering,  1.  307,  aoS. 
Horn,  Fran  I,  hisSbaksperean  criticism, 


the  Cooncii  connected  with 

Ion's  Came  0/  Chtts,  ii.  497  ', 

Home,  R.  11.,  his  Death  of  Marlowe, 

i.  310 ;  his  adaptation  of  The  Honesl 

Man's  Furlune,  ii.  688. 
Hotkynl,  Serjeant  John,  a  friend  of  Ben 

JonsoD,  ii.  3Jl». 
How  a  Man  may  Chuie  a  Good  Wife, 

Ate,  an  anonymous  play,  notice  o^ 

li.  608. 
Howard,  Edward,  bis  plays,  HL  306. 
Howard,  James,  his  plays,  iii.  396;  his 

WfiiMoi  Jiomeo  and  Juliet, iu.  336'. 
Howaid,  Sir  Robert,  bi»  and  Diyden'l 

Indian  Queen,  iii,  348;  his  reply  to 

Diyden'i  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 

iii.  356 ;  his  dramatic  works,  iii.  393- 

396  ;  bis  tragedies,  iii.  394. 
Howell,     James,     on     Ben    Jonson's 

dnuuatic  wotki,  li.  334  ■. 


Howei,  Edmund,  bia  estimate  of  Sbak- 
spere.  i.  495 '. 

Hex  Tuesday  Play,  i,  144. 

Hrotivitha,  ttie  comedies  of,  L  (i; 
moralities  by,  i.  loi ;  her  yeision  of 
the  stoiy  of  Theopkilus,  i,  330. 

Hudibras,  the  reflexion  of  the  s[niit  of 
the  times  in,  iiL  196  '. 

Htidson,  H.N.,  his  edition  of  Shakspere, 
i.571. 

Hoe  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  The,  a 
masque  by  Ben  Jonion,  ii.  3qa  ',  394. 

Hiibsch,  G.,  his  edition  of  Dekker'i 
Htnry  I,  ii.  466. 

Hoghes,  John,  his  dramatic  works,  iii 
43°- 

Hnghes,  Thomas,  his  Misfortunes  ^ 
Arthur,!,  a  1 8. 

Hugo,  F.  v.,  his  translation  of  Mar- 
lowe's Dr.  Fauslus,  i.  339' ;  tn 
Shakspere,  L  561. 

Hull,  Thoma«,  an  adaptation  of  Mas- 
singer's  BaskftU  Lveer  attribnted  to, 
iii,  36 '. 

Hnmbert,  C,  his  Molitrt,  Skakspeare 
unddie  deulsche  Krilik,  IL  175*. 

Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Am- 
brose Philips,  ii.  113'. 

Humorous  Courtier,  The,  by  Shiriey, 
iii.  118. 

Humorous  Dayes  Myrtk,  by  Chapman, 
ii.  433- 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  The,  by  Fischer, 
ii.  701. 

Humorous  Lovers,  The,  by  the  Doke  of 
Newcastle,  lU.  333. 

Humour  out  of  Breath,  by  John  Day, 
ii.  59^- 

Humourists.  The,  by  Shadwell,  iii.  456. 

HunsdoD,  Lord,  the  patron  of  Lord 
Stnmge's  acting  company,  ii.  26. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbragh,  and 
FanjuhsT,  iii.  461  '- 

Hunter,  Joseph,  his  Shaksperean  criti- 
cism, i.  «6q ;  his  Life  of  Shakspere, 
shttksperes  Tempest,  ii.  197. 


Husband  hit  oam  Cuckold,  The,  by  the 

younger  Dryden,  iii.  390  '. 
Hatlen,Ulrichvoa,  hisdialo^es,i.  «33- 
Hyckt-Scomer,  a  morality,  i.  1 1 8. 
Hyde  Park,  by  Shirley,  account  of,  iii. 

106. 


Hymenaei,  a  maiqne  by  Ben  Jm 
M-  W»  ',  S94- 
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Ibrahim,  by  Mr*.  Fix,  iii  43J. 

lirakim.  Settle's  adaplalidii  of  La  Cal- 
prenidc't  ri-UusIre  Sana,  iii.  309  ■  ; 
■ccooDt  of,  iii.  396. 

If  this  be  net  a  Good  Play,  &c,  by 
Deklter,  compared  with  Jonson's  The 
Devil  is  an  An,  ii.  371 ;  qaotadoD 
from.  ii.  45J ' ;  account  of,  ii.  465. 

If  Yeu  Knew  ntt  Me,  &&,  by  T.  Hcji- 
wood,  notice  of,  il  558. 

Ignoramm,  by  G.  Rnggle,  acoomit  of, 

iii.  1B3-187. 

lU  ef  Cult,  The,  by  John  Day,  notice 

of;  ii.  sgs, 
IHad,    Chapman'*    tranilation :      lee 

Homer. 
Ilbalre  Bassa,  Z/,  by  La  CalpitnMc, 

Kettle's  adaptatioa  of,  Iii.  309  '. 
ImfBiturt,  The,  by  Shirley,  notice  of, 

Impostures  of  Thomas  a  Btdutt,  Of  the, 

by  Biihop  Bale,  i.  175. 
InoHitaHt,  The,  by  Faiqnhat,  an  adap- 
tation of  Fletcher's  »'»7(/-GiW«-C.*are. 

ii.  707  ',  iii.  336  '  ;  notice  -of,  iii.  483. 
Indian    drsma,   its    tieatment   of   the 

theme  of  Hamlet,  iL  165 ;   womea'i 

pacts  in,  iiL  151 ' ;  plagi&rinn  in,  iii. 

a68';  compariiona  b^een  themes 

of,  nod  of  plays  by  Dryden,  iii  376 ', 

38.1 '. 
Indian    Emperor,    Ttte,    hy    Diyden, 

notice  of,  iii,  349. 
Indian  legend,  the  theme  ot  KtMgLtar 

in.  ii.  176. 
Indian   Queen,   The,  by  Dryden   and 

Sir  R.  Howard,  notice  of,  iii  34S. 
Ingannali.  Cli,  Khaktpere's  obligations 

to,  in  Tutlflh  Night,  ii.  14a,  143. 
Ingelend,    Thomas,    his     Ditobedieitt 

Child,  i.  150. 
Ingleby,  Dr.  C.  M.,  his  pamphlet,  Was 

Thomas  Lodge  an  Author?  i.  410'; 

editor  of  Shaksfere  Allusion  Books,  i. 

416';  bii  Shakespeare's  Centurie  of 

I^rajrse,  i.   41JI ';    hi*   Sbakspeceao 

criticism,  i.  569. 
Ingram,   Dr.  J.    K.,  on   Shalnpcrean 


in  of  Shakipere's  CymMine, 

L  5'4- 
JnHer  Temple  Masque,   Tie,  by  Mld- 

dleton.  ii.  i.ji'j. 
Imiettnt  Mistress,  The,  by  Hn.  Mauley, 


Insatiate  Cotititets,  The,  by  Marston,  a 

synopsis  of,  ii.  4S1. 
Interlude,  An.  for  ■  christeninK,  by  Ben 

JoDBon.  ii.  397. 
Interlude  of  Youth,  The,  1. 116. 
loterludes,  a  name  given  to  moralities 

and  early  plays  acted  by  profesiionat 

ferformcrs,   i    108 ;    early,    i.    »37 ; 
ohn  Heywood's,  L  14a  /fff.;  Shak- 

spere's  nie  of,  ii.  391. 
InterludiuHi  de  clerico  et  puella,  the, 

'■  ^37- 
Iniinus,  Lts,  by  V,  Sardon,  ii.  377  •, 
Intrighi  d'Amore,  Gli,  Shakspere  s  ob- 
ligation to,  in  A  Midsummer  N^hl't 

Dream,  il.  85. 
Invader  of  his  Country,  The,  by  John 

Dennis,  an  adaptation  of  Shalcspere'i 

Ceriolanus.  i.  515. 
Invocation  to  Calliope,  a  poem  by  Bean- 

moni  and  Fletcher,  ii.  6.iiO. 
Iphigtnia,  an  early  English  tragedy. 


IpAigenias,   Peele'a  ..    . _. 

the  Enripidean,  i.  364. 
Iphighde,    by  Racbe,    translatad    by 

A.  Boyer,  ill  31s  ';  by  C.  Johnson^ 

iii- 31s'- 
Iphi*  and  lanthe,  a  play,  nonotaet, 

attribnted  to  Shakspere,  ii.  113. 
Ireland,  William   Henry,  his   Uterarjr 

forgeries,  i-  563- 
Irish  Masque,  The,  by  Ben  Jonson,  ii. 

395'- 
Irring,   Dr.   D.,  on    The   History   of 

SeoUisA  Paetry,\.  131. 
Iscaniu,  Josephns,  his  De  Belle  Tri^ano, 

Jschyrias,  Christian,  his  Hamulus,  L  I  ao. 

Island  Princess.  The,  by  Fletcher,  a 
Bynnpsis  of,  iL  704 ;  "rale's  veisioa 
of,  iii.  336',  4a8. 

Iile  ofDogi,  The,  by  Thomas  Naihe,  i. 
4"5- 

IsU  of  Gulls :  attlUof  Gult. 

Italian  drama,  mysteries,  i.  33*,  46; 
pageants,  i.  146';  the  early,  and  its 
actort,  i.  16S ;  influence  of  the,  on  early 
English  tragedies,  i.  ill  el  seq.} 
early  comedy,  i.  aa6 ;  at  early  Stuart 
period,  iii.  364 ;  its  influence  on  later 
Stuart  writers,  iii.  30*  ;  opera,  at 
later  Stwrt  period,  iii.  3ai. 

Italian  Husband,  The,  by  £.  RaTens- 
croft,  iii  439. 

Italian    Tragedy,    The,   by   Day,   iL 


,   a  comedy,   by    Lord 


59"  . 
He  in 
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Jack  Juggler,  the '  vice'  >  duracter  id, 

i,  1 10 ',  >49. 
faek  StroBK,  The  Ufr  atid  Death  af,  by 

Peele,  ii.  104',  Dcmceof,  li.  61  t. 
Jacob,  T.  E.,  Us  edition  of  Tht  BiriK  of 

Merlin,  ii.  143 '. 
yacai  and  Ssau,  s  Nortfaombriui  play, 

i.  74.     {S«  also  Comedieof!) 
JaggBrd,  W.,  lUTTcplitioas  publication 

of  some  of  Shakipere's  Sonneti  by, 

James  1,  hii  relatloiii  with  Shakipere, 
1.  501 ;  Sbakspere's  positioD  at  the 
accessioD  of,  il.  36 ;  hU  reUtioiis  with 
Ben  Jonioa,  ii.  309  ;  his  visiti  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  delight  at  Roggle's 
Ignoramus,  iii.  184,  185;  effect  of 
bis  tnduence  od  draiaa,  iii.  117,  ati, 
319. 

James  IV,  The  Statlitk  Histime  of,  by 
Robert  Gieeae,  i.  400 ;  joint^sBthot- 
ihip  of,  attributed  to  Lodge,  i.  418, 

Jameson,  Mn.,  her  Shaktperean  criti- 
cism, i.  569. 

Jamieson,  Mr.  T.  H.,  hi*  •dlHon  of  7:^ 
Skip  of  Fools,  \.  336*. 

JoKt  Shore,  by  Chettle  uid  Day,  i.  418  '. 

Jane  Shore,  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  sccotml 
of,  iii.  4J7-  ,       , 

Jaite  Shore,  the  ballad  of,  and  various 
plays  with  the  story  of,  ii.  557  '. 

Jansen,  Coinelius,  his  poitraic  of  Sbak- 
speie,  ii.  4a, 

Jesffreson,  Mr.  J.  C,  indictment  against 
Ben  Jonsoa  at  his  tini  imprisonment 
discoTered  by,  ii.  304'. 

Jtalates  Levtrs,  The,  by  T.  Rindolpli, 
""   133- 


Jeu,  the  popular,   origin   of   Fresdl 

/tax  du  MarCire  SI.  SlUtaa,  the,  i.  94 '. 

Jeoi-paitis,  the,  i.  ii  '. 

Jrwelltr  nf  Amitirdam,  The.  a  non- 
extant  play  attributed  to  FUtcher, 
ii  748. 

Jem  of  Malta,  TTu,  by  Mariowe,  synopsis 
o(  ■■  in  '"??' ;  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  i.  343-7,  ii.  106  ;  T.  Hey- 
wood'i  nvislon  of,  ii.  584. 

Jew  of  Vtnict,  The,  by  George  Gran- 
rille  (Lord  Lanidowne],  an  adaptation 
of  Shakspere's  play,  i,  514,  iii.  4^4, 

Jm  of  Venice,  The,  by  Thomas  Dekker, 


Jenfs  Tragedy,  The,  by  W.  Heminge, 
ill.  16). 

feiTS,  in  Etisabethan  England,  i.  343. 
igt,  b  Eiinbetbon  theatres,  definitioa 
of,  i.  476. 
JiA,  A  History  of,    attributed   to   R. 

Greene,  i,  407. 
Jois  Svfferit^,  by  Ralph   Radclifl^ 

1.  170', 

_/iw'a,  by  George  Gascnigne.i.  109,161. 

Tocnlatores,  origin  of  the.  L  17. 

Jodelle,  £tienne,  his  Ctiopairt  Captive 

L  193,  107  ' ;  hit  DidoH  sc  lacrijiant, 

'■  357';  bis  «ision  of  Antony  and 

Cleopatra,  ii.  1"' 


175.  177,  iL  101. 
Johannes  Baplisia,  one  of  the  Towneley 

plays,  i.  71. 
John    of   Antioch,    bis  Bariaam  and 

Jehoshafhat,  i.  iii. 
John   of  Bayem,   on  tableaux  in  the 

litorgy,  L  34. 
John  of  Damascas,  the  anthoiship  of 

Barlaam  andjtkaskaphat  assigned  ti^ 

John   of  Salisbnty,   his   anathema   on 

mimes  and  minslreli,  i.  14. 
John,  King,   Shakspere's,  verdBcatioa 

in,  il.  49  *i  account  of  the  play,  ii. 

John,  King,  and  Matildia,  by  R.  DaTen- 

pott,  iii.  158. 
John,  Kin^  of  England,  The  ThmMo- 


i.  407  ;  to  Lodge,  i.  4 
John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumier,  by 

Aothony  Munday,  i.  431. 
John  Bon  and  Mast  Parson,  a  dialogn^ 

L  a  35. 
Johnson,  Charles,  his  Wife's  Relief,  iit 

109;  his  Fortune  in  her   Witt,  iii. 

187';    his    translation,   of   RatJoe^t 

Ifiig/nie.m.^,^'. 
Johnson,  Gerard,  his  statne  of  Shakipere. 


Jones,  iDigo,  Ben  Jonson  a  collsborator 
of,  ii.  319,  3»o,  3'5.  31' ;  possible 
impersonation  of.  in  Jonwa's  Bartke- 
lomeni  Fair,  ii.  371 ;  his  and  Ben 
Jooson'a  masques,  ii.  393  '  el  seq. 

JoDgleuis,  origin  of  the,  in  Fiance^  L  18; 
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in  EngUnd,  i.  10,  »7 ;  their  inflseoce 
OD  the  drama  in  France,  i.  at. 
JoDsoD,  Ben,  ob  poetic  lavra,  i.  i ;  hit 
Devil  it  an  An,  i.  uo,  lis';  <"> 
Skelton's  Torlis,  L  liS';  his  tribute 
to  John  Lyly,  i.  373' ;  hii  obligation! 
to  Eufhuet,  i.  j8i  ",  185  • ;  lii» '  ad- 
ditions' to  Thi  Spanish  Tragtdji,  L 
305 ;  his  tribate  to  Marlowe,  1. 
318;  on  Mailowe's  dictiOD,  1.  337*, 
3;lB';  references  to  Machlavelli,  i. 
339';  hU  ne  Com  it  AU*rtd,  i. 
346;  on  Antlion]'  Mundav,  i.  4,^1'; 
on  Michael  Drajrton  in  his  Undtr- 
woods,  i.  438 ;  his  tribute  to  Sh>k- 
tpeie  in  the  first  Folio,  i,  499, 
£09 ;  on  the  Unities,  and  ides  of  the 
Greek  druna,  i.  131 ' ;  a  Mend  and 
associate  of  Shakspere,  U.  34:  his 
references  to  The  Timpiit,  iL  199, 
100.  His  dranutic  works,  ii.  >6) 
et  stq.\  bis  literaiy  tame,  ii.  %c/i\ 
editions  of  his  woiks,  &c..  ii.  19a' ; 
life,  ii.  198 ;  first  imprisonmeDt,  ii. 
304;  Queen  Elisaticth  acd,  ii.  306; 
babils  nnd  means,  ii.  307 ;  quairel 
with  Dekker  and  Marston,  ii.  307 ; 
James  I  and,  ii.  309  j  his  masques  and 
enteitsunnents,  ii.  J09;  volootuy 
impiisonmenl,  ii.  311;  Jonaon  and 
Chapman's  secotid  impnsoQmeut,  ii. 
313;  Jooson's  coDueximi  with  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  31)  ;  bis  career 
at  a  dianiatic  poel,  ii.  31a  \  patrons, 
ii.  314;  his  iibiaiT,  ii.  314;  ius 
taverns,  ii.  31.1;  bis  jonnieTs  to 
France  and  to  Scotland,  ii.  315  ;  his 
TisiCloDmmmond,  ii.  316;  tusretam 
to  the  stage,  iL  319;  his  death,  ii. 
331;  traits  of  characterjii.  391 ;  Sbak- 
spere  and,  ii.  316 ;  Beaunkont  and 
Fletcher  and,  ii.  319;  his  non-dra- 
matic works,  it.  330 ;  bis  leaining, 
ti  331.  ClasNfication  of  bis  dra- 
matic works,  iL  334;  historical 
tragedies,  ii.  ^jji ;  Sejantu  his  Fall, 
U.  336;  Calt/iiu  his  Canspirtuy,  ii. 
339  :  Tht  Fall  ef  Merlimir,  il.  343  ; 
comedies,  ii.  343 ;  Every  Man  in  kit 
Humour,  iL  3^ ;  h.veiy  Man  ma  of 
kit  Humaur,  iL  346 ;  Tht  Cat*  u 
Altered,  ii.  no ;  Cfnihia't  Eevelt,  iL 
351 ;  Tht  Poetaster,  il.  356;  Volfau, 
»r  the  Fox,  iL  j6i ;  Epiteene,  or  tie 
Silent  Woman.  iL  364;  The  Alche- 
mist, ii.  367  ;  Barlholomew  Fair,  ii. 


dramas:  TTuSaiShepkerd.\\.%1%^% 
The  May  Lord,  ii.  386  ;  bis  masques, 
ii.  3B7  ;  bis  character  as  1  dramatist, 
■^  394  i  bis  experience  and  observa- 
tim  of  life,  iL  399;  elevation  of  pur- 
pose, ii.  400  ;  his  hamour,  iL  401 ; 
his  peTTading  consciousness,  ii.  405 ; 
his  and  others'  Eastiaard  Iiae,aixoitaA 
of,  ii.  441  ;  hia  and  others'  Keterl  rf 
Scots,  \\.  i,fil ;  The  Page  of  Pfymimli, 
iL  467  ;  posniily  part-andior  in 
Middleton's  Widow,  ii,  5*0 ;  hit 
Disiourte  ef  Peesie,  written  agatnsl 
J.  Campion  and  S.  DauUI,  iL  61 7  ;  OM 
Fletcher,  iL  648,  6so;  bis  New  Inn 
partly  inserted  in  Lov^t  Pilgrimage, 
ii.  694;  his  and  Fletcher's  Bloiiy 
Brother,  Ii.  734 ;  his  connexion  with 
Fletcher,  ii.  747 ;  with  K.  Brome,  iii. 
1j6;  his  general  literary  infloeDCe, 
iiL  370 ;  adiicvemcsts  of  Jonion  and 
bit  contemporaries,  iii.  170  el  tea.; 
his  connexion  with  Shadwell,  iii.  400. 
Jeniemu  Virbius,  edited  by  Giffoid,  IL 
,96'   -   -' 


Josephni,  Lodge's  tianslatiousor,  i.  415. 

Joshua,  by  S.  Rowley  and  W.  Bourne, 
ii,  S46. 

Joueur,  Le,  by  Regnard,  Mrs.  Cent- 
line's  adaptation  of,  iii.  315',  488'. 

Jonrnahslen,  Die,  by  G.  Freytag,  U. 
374*- 

Journey  to  London,  A,  by  Vanhmgh, 

iii.  480. 

Jauial  Crrm,  by  Brome,  after  Fletcher's 

Beggan'  Bush,  ii.  7t6';  notice  of, 

iii.  130. 
Joyner,  William,  his  dramatic  works, 

iii.  431. 
Judas,  by  W.  Baame  and  S.  Rowley, 

iL  546. 
Judgment  Digi,  TTtt,  in  the  York  playt, 

i.  70. 
Jtidgment  of  Paris,  The,  a  maiiiDa  by 

CoogreTc.  iiL  477. 
Juditium,  the,  one  of  the  Towndey 

pUy»,  I.  73,  7«. 
Jogglert,  in  England,  i.  17,  50. 
JuHa  Agri^na,  by  T.  May,  aceomt 

of,  iii.  143. 
y>i/M>M,  by  J .  Crowne,  notice  of,  iii.  400. 
Julius  and  Hippofyta,  ii.  80. 
Julius  Caesar,  a  Latin  play  1^  T.  May, 

iii.  143- 

Julius  Caesar,  bv  Lord  Stirling,  iL  614. 

Jiiliut  Caesar,  Sbakapere't,  John  ^ei- 

ficld,  Doke  of  Buckingfaamdiin's  adap- 

t«ti(m,L5lj;  French vertiooa, i.  jgti) 
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ii.  141,  14) ;  Goethe'i  vnticrn,!.  553 ; 
Tduiicatioli  or,ii,  49*;  obKmtions 
on  llie  play,  ii.  13S-14). 

Julius  Seiyar,  an  eatljr  play,  I.  Jo/. 

Joueraod,  M.  J.  J.,  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Catharine,  i.  lo';  on  R.  Greene's 
pros;  tracM,  i.  379'  ;  hii  Shakcspeart 
(■>  Fratue  tout  I'Aneiat  Rigimt,  \. 


Kalidaia,  the  Sakimlala  of,  ii.  119. 
JCalliilo,  by  Baion  K.  S.  tod  Secken- 

dorff,  founded  on  N.  Rove's  Taaur- 

Aim,  iii.  435'. 
Kathtrim  and  Ptlruihia,  aa  adaptation 

by  Garrick  of  Tht  Taming  ef  Iht 

Shrew,  ii.  96. 
Kelly,  an   impostor  tatiriied   in    The 

Alchemiil,  ii.  jhS  '. 
Kemble,  Fanny,  her  '  Shalupere  read- 

ings,"  i.  SfS. 
Kemble,  J.  M..  his  edition  of  Tlu  De- 

pantd  Seu^i  Addreis  to  tlit  Body, 

Kemble,  John  and  Charles,  their  ren- 
derings of  Sbaksperean  characters,  i, 

Kemfi  Nin*  Daies  Wonder,  edited  by 

Dyce,  i.  47J  '. 
Kempe,  Williain,  mccMSor  of  Tarlton, 

L  454* ;  in  the  Netherlands,  i.  471 ' ; 

bis  association  with    Shakspere,   ii. 
18  ' ;  his  part  in  A  Knacke  ta  Knome 
a  Knave,  ii.  (jio. 
Ken,  Bishop,  on  St.  Gregory  the  Nazi- 

Kendal,  religions  plays  perfumed  at, 

Kcnilworth,  the  great  TestiTilies  at,  i. 

MS.  I5S- 
Kenrick,  William,  his  FaUlafi  Wed- 

ding,  ii.  I J4. 
KetC,  Francit,  possible  inllnence  of,  on 

Marlowe,!.  314'. 
Kilkenny,   Bale's    plays    acted   at,    i. 


AYr^  and  Ne  Kiitg,  A,  by  Beaomoot 
and  Fletcher,  accooat  of.  iL  676. 

King  John  (alw  Arthur,  Liar,  Ed- 
Tuara,  Dariui,  Cambises,  &c.)  :  see 
under_^A»,  Arthur,  Lear.  4c. 

King  Rini's  Daughter,  by  H.  Hen,  iiL 


Killierew,  Dr.  Henry,  iii.  183':  play  by, 
pnblished  during  the  Commonwealth, 
iii.  j86;  his  dmspiracy,  iii.  163. 

Killtgrew,  Thomas  (the  elder),  bia 
dramatic  works,  iii.  165,  166 ;  hii 
company  of  actors  at  th«  Kratoralion, 
iii.  1B3,  3S4;  play  by,  published 
during  the  CommonwealUi,  iii.  186. 

Killigrew,  Thomas  (the  younger),  his 
Chil-Chat,  iii.  1S5  '. 

KindHarfiDreame,  byChettle.i.  416; 
lefereoce  to  Shakspere  in,  i.  491'. 


i.  91. 
Kinnaird,   Donglas,  bis    Merchant  of 

Bruges,  adapted  from  Beggars'  Busk, 

ii.  7>6«. 
'Kinsajder,  'William,'  Marston's  nam 

de  flume,  ii.  474. 
Kinwelmarsb,  Francis,  joint-author  of 

Joeasta,  i.  109. 
Kirk«,John,  on  classical  ghosts,  1. 191 '  j 

his  Seven  ChamfioHs  ^  Christendom, 

Kirk  man,  Francis,  on  authorship  of 
Tie  Arraignment  of  Paris,  ii.  311  j 
his  False  Heir,  taken  from  The  Sterw- 


hii  collection  of  drolls,  iii.  zRo  '. 
Klein,  J.  L.,  oo  early  Italian  and  Spanish 

mysteries,   i.    46 ' ;    on    Shakspen's 

Othelh,  ii.  169. 
Kleist,   Heinricb  v.,  bis  Zerirockemr 

Klette,  Dr.  J.,  m  Wychetley,  iii.  461 '. 

Klinger.F.  M.von,  on  Shakspere,  i.  551. 

Knack  to  Knew  an  Hetutl  Man,  A,  iL 
611'. 

Knaete  to  Knswe  a  Knave,  A.  an  anony- 
mous play,  account  of,  i.  141,  ii. 
609,  610. 

Knight,  Charles,  his  Shaksperean  re- 
search, i.  S^.  570;  bis  Life  of 
Shakspere,  ii.  l';  on  IIamlet,\\.if,S; 
an  Timim  of  Athens,  ii.  179;  his 
edition  of  doubtful  Shaksperean  plays, 
ii.  113'. 

Knight  ef  Malta,  The,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  account  of,  ii.  688. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The,  by 
Beanmont  and  Flclcher.  ii,  670. 

Knight's  Conjuring,  A,  by  Dekker,  L 
365.  ii.  4S6- 

Knowles,  Sheridan,  Va  Beggar  nf  Betk- 
nal  Green,  ii.  599';  bis  Bridal,  11. 
674';  his  adaptation  of  Fletcher's 
/Voble  Gentleman,  ii.  739  '. 

Koberitein,  A.,  on  Shakspere  in  Ger- 
many, i.  S47-  5,^'  '■ 

Konig,  W.,  jun.,  on  Voltaire  and  Shak- 
spere, i.  535 ;  on  Shakspere'a  edu- 
cation, ii.  10 ';  on  Shaktpere'i 
Histories  iL  139'. 
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Koepke,  R.,  od  Hn>t«nlb«'i  comediet, 

Koeppel,  E.,  oo  Ben  Joown,  IL  196 ' ; 
OD  Cbapnun'i  pUy-fourcet,  iL  40S ', 
413'  tt  tiq.;  OD  tiie  u>ujcei  01  the 
pUyt  of  Beaatnont  and  Fletdier,  ii. 
643  '  ;  on  Munoger*!  playl,  iU.  1 '. 

KongeU,  Mlduel,  bis  troimcDt  <rf 
ShaksperMD  ssbjecti,  i.  546. 

Kinse,  Heinrich,  bit  MddtluH  v.  By 
™.,iU.  139'. 

K)d,  Tbonus.  hii  lEfe  ind  woria,  i. 
303 ;  bis  reUtioni  with  Mulowe,  L 
317;  Titui  Andrmkm,  Bttribnted 
10,  ii.  55  ;  hli  Spaniik  Tragtify  oom- 
pued  with  Honda,  il  164. 

Kjmgjohim  :  ^ttjeham,  Xyng. 

L«cy,  John,  bii  Saui^  the  Seel,  an 
sdaptadoD  of  Shituperc's  Tamuig  ^ 
tht  Skrm,  i.  jt4 ;  hii  dnnutic 
woiki,  iii.  449-451 ;  Dumb  Lady, 
iii.  449;    Old  Tivef,  iiL  4^0;   Sir 


pUy 


Ladits  i-la-A 

attributed  to  'Diyi.ta,  iiL  353  '. 
Laditi    PriviU^e,   Tkt,    t^    Henry 

Glapthome,  account  of,  ill.  151. 
Zof/f  AHmetty,  iii.  17a'. 
Lady  Coattrnplativn,  by  the  Dnchesi  of 

Newcaitle,  iii.  33J '. 


Philamtla. 
Lady  Jam,    by  Ddcker   and    othcn, 

ii.  468. 
Jjidy/atu  Grty,  Tixigtdy  cf,  by  Nioboki 

Rowe,  iii.  437. 
Laify  MelAer,  The,  attributed  to  Henry 

Glapthonie,  iii.  154. 
Lady  of  Mirf,  The,  by  Sidney,  I  368 '. 
Lady   p/  FUature,   The,    by   Shirley, 

La^i    Lail    State,   Tke,   by  CoUey 

Gibber,  iii.  4S7. 
Lady'i  Trial,  The,  by  Ford,  iii.  73;  a 

tynopsis  of,  iiL  83. 
Lacmmeihirt,  Dr.,  on  George  Peele,  L 


363'. 
La  Fayi 


Voltdre,  i.  539. 
Laing,  D.,  on  Lodge'i  wotki,  t.  409  ' ; 

bii  edition  of  Jonion'i  uid  Drwn- 

mond's  CmivrntfwfM,  iL  396*. 
V Allegro,  Milton'i  refeieDce  to  Shali- 

sperein,  i.  jij'. 
Lamb,    Cbailei,    on    Marlowe'*    Ed- 
VOL.  in.  C 


mard  II,  U  3SI*; 

ciicicism),  i.  507 ;  tbe  Talts,  1.  „     . 

OD  DeUcer'i  wcnici,  iL  451,  463*;  on 

Middleton'i    IVilch,    ii.    505,   506: 

A    faire     Quarrtll,    ii.     gOQ;     on 

Heywood'i  Fair  Maid  of  the  Ex- 

change,    ii,    573,    587;    on    Day's 

ParliaineiU   if  Beet,    il.   !i93 ;    on 

Porter's  Tioe  Angry  Women,  ii.  604  ; 

OD  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  il.  645  ; 

OQ  Four  Playu  in  One,  ii.  663. 
Lome      Commomaeaitk,      Jie,     after 

Fletcher's  Bagari'  Buth,  ii.  7»6 '. 
Lamentadon  fw-   the  dectate   of  the 

JUati,  by  Roy  and  Bulow,  i.  133  '. 
Lancashire  dialect,  Mr.  G.  Milner  on, 

ii.S78'. 
Lancatkire  Witcktt,   The,  by  J.  Hey- 

wood  and  Brome,  i.  331  '. 
Lanioihirt  Wilckei.  The,  hj  Shadwell, 

BccmiDt  of,  iii.  458. 
Lancaater,   religiom  plays    performed 

at,Ls5. 
Landivio,  hi)  tragedy  of  Captivity,  i. 

169. 
Landlady,  Tke,  after  I'letcber'*  CkatKCi, 

ii.7i»». 
Landmann,  Dr.  F..  onEnpbniaiQ.  L176'. 
Landar,  Walter  Savage,  his   Cilatien 

aitd  Examination  of  William  Skaie- 

tpiare,  ii  16'. 
Lanehmn,     R.,    on     tbe     Kenilworth 

pageants,!.  155'. 
Langbaine,  G.,criuciinis  on  bluliipere, 

L  5>i ;  on  Two  Wise  Mm,  ii.  447 ; 

LangtOD,  Etienne  (Ste^ea),  the  woik* 

of,  i.  io»,  jj,  41,  51,  105. 
Lukvcld  :  sti  Micropedioi. 
LaDxlowDe,  Lord  :  stt  GraDvllle,  G. 
Lanthame  and  CandUligkl,  by  Dekker, 

ii-  «4  S  4S6- 
Laodicca,  Bishop  of,  identified  with  the 

dramnliit  ApoUinaris,  i.  4. 
Laplace,  bis  Thiitre  Anglaii,  \.  536, 537. 
Larum  for  London,  A,  atliibnled   to 

Shak&pete,  ii.  iii. 
La  Taille,  Jacques  de,  hU  Darivt,  ii. 


"■  575- 

Latham,  Mi.  Baldwin,  on  the  Flagne 
in  LcHidon,  i.  576. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  hii  Strmmi,  compari- 
son of  London  to  Nineveh  in,  i.  403 '. 

I.aude,  the  Italian,  in  the  Mas*,  i  33*. 

Laudest,  the,  i.  33. 

Law,  William,  his  anti -theatrical  pnbli- 
catiam,  Iii.  513. 
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Law  Against  Levirs,  Tie,  in  adapta- 
tion by  D'Avcnanl,  1.  513. 

Law«s,  Heniy,  hii  mauc  to  Caitwright'i 
Xayal  Slant,  iii.  138;  bii  music  10 
SlioAx't  Floating  Iiland,  iii.  181;  to 
Carew's  Caelum  Britannititm,  iii. 
1^1 ;  bii  iDniic  to  Milton't  Arcades, 
iii.  1971  to  Comvs,  Iii,  igS,  199; 
to  D'Avenant'*  Sitp  of  Rhodts,  &c, 
iii.  »8[». 

Laos  if  Candy,  Tht,  bj  Fletcher, 
acconct  of,  ii.  713. 

ZaiB-Trieks,  by  John  Day,  iccooDt 
of,  ii.  598. 

Liutaiu,  one  of  tbe  Che«ter  plays,  i. 
So  (ace  Suscitalie  Latari). 

Leauerd,  John,  his  adaptations  of  Biewer 
and  Middleton'a  works,  i:L  396'. 

Ltar,  King,  Sbakspeie'i,  Dacis' versioD 
of,  i-  538  >  Ireland's  fot^ery,  i.  564 ; 
probable  date  of  prodncljon  of,  ii. 
37  {  TersiGcatioa  of,  ii.  49*;  obseiva- 
tioiiEOi)thepla7,li.  174-177;  Tate's 
Tenion  of,  iii.  396',  418. 

Lecky,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  euly  Scottish 
drama,  i.  131. 

Lee,  Miss  Margaret,  her  edition  of 
Narcissus,  ii.  641', 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  his  adaplations  of  La 
CalprenMe's  CUopSirc,  Fkaramimd, 
and  CassaHdrt,  iiu  309  • ;  bis 
and  Drjden's  (Editus,  iii.  373; 
his  and  Dryden's  Duke  of  Guise,  iii. 
3^7  ;  bis  Massacrt  of  Pcais,  iii,  378 ; 
his  dramatic  works,  iii.  407-413; 
N»o,  iii,  40S ;  Soplumisba,  iii.  408 ; 
CJi>riiii(ii,iil.409;  The fiivai Queens, 
iii.  409;  Milhridalei,  ill,  i\o  ;  Thee- 
disius,  iii  410;  Caesar  Bergia,  iii. 
410;  Ltieitti/tmius Brutus,  iA.  ■^^o•, 
Ctnslantiiu  the  Great,  iii.  41 : ;  The 
Primctss  af  Cltvt,'^\.  ^\\;  TkeMas- 
saere  ef  Paris,  Iii.  411 ;  his  iofloeDce 
as  a  dnmaiist,  iii.  501. 

Lfe,  Mr.  Sidney,  on  the  heroine  of 
Sbaltspere's  Sonnets,  ii.  764. 

'Lee,'  'Vernon,'  his  Euphorion,  on  the 
English  drama  and  tbe  Italian  Re- 
nascence, iii.  915 '. 

Leeds,  the  religious  drama  performed 
•«.  !■  55. 

Le  Fivre.  Raoul,  his  Reatetl  des  His- 
loirei  de  Treyes,  ii.  153. 


Legend  ef  Piers   Cm/tsttn,   The,  by 

Micliaef  Drayton,  i.  437. 
LtgnJa  Aurea,  the,  by  Jacobns  Vora- 

Legends,  tbe  literature  of,  i.  437. 
Lc^,    Dr.  Thomas,    his    Xichardus 
Terttus,  ii,  97, 


Leicester,  the  Earl  of,  hi*  patronage  of 

Elaya,  i.  15G;  hil  impersooalioa  in 
yly's  Endimion,  1.  191. 

Leicester,  the  religions  drama  performed 
at.  i.  s6. 

Ldsewitz,  J.  A.,  on  Sbakspeie,  i.  551. 

Leland,  John,  on  early  FngUib  his- 
torians and  writers,  i.  171  '. 

Lesmoi,  Mrs.,  Iier  Shaktsfear  liltis- 
trated,  t.  530'. 

Lenten  Stufft,  by  Thomas  Nashe,  i. 
419',  43l,4JS  - 

Leni,  J.  M.  R.,  on  Shakspere,  1. 551,  553. 

Leon,  Melchior  de,  Fletcher's  obliga- 
tions to  his  Conjuista  de  las  Melueeat, 
ii.  705- 

Leonico,  Angelo,  bis  Saidate,  ii.  1  »6  \ 

Leonid  Shaisfiere,  The,  ii.  i',  49', 
64'- 

Lessug,  G.  E.,  on  tragedy,  i.  iff)*;  his 
eminence  In  Shaksperean  critidsd),  L 

Leto,  Pompcaio,  his  corrtedies,  L  aaS. 
Letoameur,  Pierre,  his  French  edition 

of  Shakspere,  i,  538. 
Letter  to   the    Cenllemen    SlwUnts   ef 

both  Univertities,  by  Thomas  Naihe, 

i.  390.  39?  '■ 
Levellers,  The,  Levelled,  by  Needham, 


Lewes,    G.    H., 

FJetcher*!    obligations    to    Spanish 

literature,  ii.  753'. 
Lewis  the  Pious,  hi>  attitude  towards 

the  mimes,  i.  16. 
Li&er     Alani    de     Planclu     Naturae, 

allegorical  figures  in,  i.  15  '. 
Libertine.  The.  by  Shadweli,  iii  457  '. 
Liberty  Asserted,    by   J.   Dennis,    iii. 

Life  of:    see  under  Doctor  Pamttu ; 

WUliam  Lougteard;  Capt.  Thomas 

Stukely,  &c. 
Lite  wil  to  Like  quod  the  Devel  to  the 

Colitr,  by  Ulpiaa  Fnlwel,  i.  134. 
LUlie  de  Tristlbus,  addressed  by  John 

Lyly  to  Elisabeth,  i.  173. 
Lillo,  George,  his  adaptation  al  Ard*m 

of  Fevertham,  ii.  117. 
Limherham,  by  Dryden,  iii.  373. 
Lincoln,  Eait  of,  a  character  in  Greene's 

Friar  Bacon,  i.  398  '. 
lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatres,  iii.  184, 

»84'. 
Linda  Don  Diego,  El,  by  Moreto,  iiL 

304'- 
line  Nicholas,  printer  of  fourth  Quarto 

^Hamlet,  il.  157, 
Lingua,    attributed  to  John   Tomkis, 

synopu*  of,  iii.  174-176. 
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Lteta,  Don  AlbcitO)  od  Lope  de  Ve^ 

ii.  7£4«. 
Litanj,  ihe,  a  part  of  the  Mui,  1.  33. 
Liak  Frcntk  Lawytr,  TA^,  by  Fletcher, 

notice  of,  ii.  790. 
littledale,    Mr.    H.,    hU    edlUon    of 

Fletcbei't  7W  A'Mt  KirnintH,  ii. 

»3TV74S'- 
litmsy,  original  meaning  of  the  term, 

i.  ag;  tynbolismla  tbelilnrgyofthe 

Man,  i.  30;  dramatic  element  of,  i. 

3] ;  tbe  devel<^meDt  of|  i.  33 ;  pro- 

ceuiona  in,  i.   33 ;   Intiodnclloa  of 

tt^Uaux  into,  i.  34. 
Liiy,  hii  Indnence  on  earl;  Eogliih 

play-wrighti,  L  loS. 
Lethtomatd  Fmivral,  a  fngment  by 

Ben  Jonton,  ii.  319. 
Lode,  Matthew,  hu  early  operatic  com- 

poiitiooa,  iii.  3J3,  330, 
Lo<JEhart,  J.  G.,  his  collaboration  with 

Scott  in  editing  Shakspere,  i.  $68  *. 
LocriHe,  onthonhip  of  attiibnted  to  Mar* 

lowe,   i.  3601    attributed   to   ShUi- 

tpere,  ii.  110;  account  of,  ii   119- 

Lodge,  Thoraa«,  an  imitator  of  John 
Lyty,  i.  iSi  ;  his  and  Greene'i  Laeb- 
ing  GlatSi  for  Landtn  and  En^and, 
i.  401,  411;  hii  life  and  work*,  i. 
409;  WttMdt  {•/ Civil  War,  \.  ^16; 
possible  part-antbor  of  the  Hetay  VI 
playi,  ii.  73 ;  hit  Rasalyndt,  Shak- 
speie's  obligalioiu  to,  ii.  119;  Mme- 
aerta  attritiated  to,  ii,  iiG ;  Sir 
Thamat  Men  attribated  to  Drayton 
and,ii.  115  i  h\i  Complaint  ^ Elilred, 

Logan;  j;;  Maidment  and. 

Lraenitein,  Daniel  Casper  von,  his 
CUcpaIra,  ii.  187. 

Lexsla,  a  X.atla  play  by  John  (Blihop) 
Hacket,  iiL  186 '. 

London,  religions  pUys  performed  in, 
i.  49,  56  ;  pageants,  i.  1 46 ;  exhorta- 
tions to  the  ciiizens  of,  in  early  lilera- 
tnre,  i.  401 ' ;  its  centialisatioa  >a 
important  influence  on  the  earlier 
Stuart  diBDia,  iii.  aai.a^i. 

London  Ctukelds,  Tht,  by  Edgar  Ra- 
fenscroft,  ill.  45I. 

LpHdm  Prodigal,  The,  attributed  to 
Shakipere,  U.  aio;  account  of  the 
play,  11.  118,119. 

Lettdoni  Jul  Honontrtutn,  and  other 
pageants,  by  T.  Hcywood,  iL  5S4. 

iMger  theu  livtil.  See,  by  W.  Wager, 


Looking  Glaut  /or  LeKdon  and  Eng- 
land,   A,    by    Robert    Greene   and 

Thonui  L«<]ge,  i.  401,  411,  413', 

4'4.1'7- 
Lopez,  Dr.Kodengo,  hanged  for  (reasoo, 

i.  345.  &•  "7- 
Lordi  Matqta,  The,  by  T.  Campion, 

iii.  191. 
Lett  Lady,  Tht,  by  Sur  W.  Berkeley,  Iii. 

163. 
£01/  Loatr,  by  Mn.  Manley,  iii.  454. 
Let  and  Abraham,  Hisioria  cj,  one  of 

the  Chester  plays,  i.  78. 
Love,  James,  W  Teraon  of  Timen  of 

Atktni,  iL  180. 
Loot    and    a    Bottle,    by    Farquhar, 

notice  of,  iii.  4S1. 
Love  and  Honour,  by  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 

nant,  notke  of,  Iii.  ^^». 
Loot  and  Rarengl :  tee  Fatal  Centratt. 
Loot  at  a  Lea,  by  Mrs.  Trotter,  iii. 

43»'. 
Loot  at  a  Venturi,  by  Mrs.  Cenllivte, 

iii.  490. 
Lvce  Despistd,  taken  from  Cupids  He- 

vengt.  ii.  6S4. 
Love  far  Love,  by  Congreve,  notice 

of,  iii.  473. 
Love  Frudfrom  Ignoratut  and  Felly, 

a  maiqne  by  Ben  Jonion,  ti.  395. 
Lave  in  a   IVoed,  by  W.  Wycherky, 


iii.  4S6. 
Love  if  /Cing  David  and  Fair  Belkfaie, 

Tit,  by  Peele,  i.  376. 
Lovt  Reitortd,  a  maiqne  by  Ben  JtHMOO, 

ii  385 '.  395- 
Lovt-Sich  Court,   The,  by  R.  Brome, 

iii.  117',  1*9. 
Love-iith  King,  The,  by  Antony  Brewer, 

iii.  174,  175- 
Levt-Truks,  by  Shirley,  iii.  103. 
Loee  Triumpkaitt,  by  Dryden,  iiL  385. 
Love  HnlePed,laioiir  ill  lMt,m  poem,  ii. 

77.  78- 
Lavt'i  Conirivaaa,  by  Mn.  CenlliTre, 

iiL  488'. 
Looe't  CnwJh',  by  Shirley,  iii.  97. 
Looi't  Cure,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

a  synopus  of,  ii.  691. 
Love' t  Labour' 1  Lett,  Shakspere't,  Gon- 

gora  impettonated  in,  i.  176 ;  Lent'* 

trauBlatioD,  L   551  '  ;    one  of  Shak- 

spere'sfittt  efTaitSiii.ii;  Teni6cation 

of,  ii.  48',  49' ;  remarks  on  the  play, 

ii    7$'79 ;    a    typical    Shaksperean 

comedy,  iL  173. 
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Lem't  lait  SUft,  br  CoUey  Gibber, 

notice  oi,  iil.  ^6. 
Lmt'i    Martyr,    br   Robert   Cboter, 

Shalupere't  coambntion  to,  iL  Jl. 
Ltv^t  MtlanurfhetU,  by  John  Lylj, 


othen,  orlgiaal  tonrce  oi  plot,  ii. 
»I3!  notice  o/,  ii.  693. 

Lmu's  Jtiddlt,  by  AbnJuuD  Cowley,  lii. 
1&4'. 

L^Tie's  Sairifia,b<f'?oiA,  iiL  Si. 

Zjme'i  Triumph,  a  muqne  bj  Den  Jon- 
son,  ii.  397. 

Lmi's  Triumph,  by  Edwvd  Cooke,  lii. 
»9S'. 

Levis  Victory,  by  W.  Chambeiiayne, 

ill.  .89. 

Lwii  fVtUomt  at  Baltotier,  a  maiqne 

by  BfQ  JonsoD,  ii.  391  ',  397. 
I-ooe's  Wtleemt  ai  W^heck,  *.  maiqne  by 


n  Jon       , 
Lovelace,  Richaid,  hiB  Scholar,  iii.  164  ; 

SoliHa;  iil.  164. 
Looti's    Cemflaint,    A,     Shalcipere'i 

authorship  of,  ii.  31. 
Lover's  MeltoKhefy,   Tie,  Ford'l,  M- 

■iened  (o Shak ipere,  ii.  iit;  aoconnt 

oi;  lii.  76. 
Lmtt'i   Pmgrea,    The,    by  Fteteher, 

account  of,  ii.  730. 
Lovers  Made  Men,  ■  maaqne  by  Ben 

JcHiton,  ii.  396. 
IrOwder,  Mt.  Chartei.  on  the  Oberam- 

meigan  play,  i.  63  '. 
Lowe,  Mr.   Robert   W.,    bii   Thomas 

BetlertoK,  i,   511':    hii   edition   of 

CoIIct  Gibber's  Apology,  iii,  486  '. 
Lower.  Sir  Wllliaia,  nil  dramatic  works, 

iii.  190, 191 ;  Phatuixinher  Flamts, 

iii   190;   truulations  by,   iii.   190; 

Enchanted Lovers,v\.  391 ;  Amorous 

Fantasme,  iii.  191. 
Lowin,  Jobn,  bis  rendering  of  Falilaff, 

ii.  137 ;  an  actoi  and  innkeeper,  Ui. 

=78'. 
LoyaJ  Brother,  The,  by  T,  Sontbeme, 

iii.  4»o. 
Loyat  Cititens.  The,  taken  from  Cupi£s 

Revenp,  ii.  684. 
L^ai  General,  The,  by  Tate,  iii.  41S. 
L^al  Suiject,  Th*,  by  >  letcher,  a  sy- 

nopiis  of,  ii.  61^9. 
Ludan,  Heyvood's  lelectiont  from,  iL 

S54  'i  .1*5  ;  J"»per  Mayne'»  tranila- 

tloni  oif,  iii.  140. 
Lutittit,  L^e  of,  by  Diyden,  iii.  386  *. 
Liui/er,  by  Vondel,  iiu  380. 


Zuei/er,  ThtFaaef,  one  of  Ibe  Ghettei 

play»,i.  77. 
Lucius,  Inr  Mn.  Maoley,  iiL  433 '. 
Ltttim  JmUui  Brutut,  by  N.  Le^ 

Luerice,  by  Poniard,  iii.  411 '. 

Lacy,  Sir  Thomu,  ii.  5  * ;  and  the  deer- 
stealing  ilory,  ii.  17. 

LuJi  Bealae  Chrishua*,  the,  at  Betb- 
enden,  Kent,  i.  50'. 

Ludut  Coneiiiriae  1.  Ludut  Cerfut 
Ckritli  (Corentry  pUyt),  i  84. 

Ludtu  do  S.  KatharUm,  perforined  at 
DoDStable,  L  10,  48.  49. 

Ludui  Seplem  St^etUiunt,  attiitHited 


ilcwac*,  U.  190, 
.  in  England,  i.  a; 

LusCt  Dotuimett,  aothotihip  atttiboted 
to  Harlowe,  I  360;  identified  aa 
Ghetlle's  Spanish  Moot's  Tragody,  i. 
418 ' :  attributed  to  Dekker,  ii.  467  ; 
Day's  poi^ble  share  in,  ii.  591  * ; 
Mrs.  Behn'i  adaptation  of,  iii.  316  K 

Lmity  JitoaUtu,  by  R.  Werer,  i.  1  »4 ; 
the  play  within  the  play  of  S^ 
Thomas  More,  iL  116  '. 

Lmty  LmdoH,  by  George  Fottenbain, 
L44a'. 

lyar.  The,  by  Foote,  iii.  495  •. 

Lycophnm,  early  ChiiHlan  dtamai 
modelled  on,  i.  4. 

Lj'dgaieiJohniOnjnggleitandtninitrels, 
1.  £o.  50*1  his  pageants,  1.  S3;  on 
Henry  V's  pageant,  i.  147  * ;  his 
Troy-Boote,  ii.  151. 

^ying  Lover,  The,  by  Steele,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Comeille's  JAnifxr,  ill.  315  '; 
a  synopiii  of,  iii.  495. 

Ly'y.  John,  his  life,  i.  171 :  hii  woriu, 
L  174  i  hi>  prose,  i.  iSa :  his  rene, 
i.  aS6:  his  dramatic  works,  i.  186: 
playsascribed  to,i.  301;  hisinflneoce 
on  coQtempoiacy  literature,  i.  443 ; 
on  the  Marprelate  coatroveny  in  A 
PappeviithanHaichei,  i.  464*,  465'; 
origiaal  genius  of,  i.  478  ;  his  Eridi- 
miiHi,  date  ofpublicRlioD,  i.  574;  bit 
influence  on  Stiakspeic's  comediei,  U. 
373  >  bis  attack  on  the  alchemisti  in 
Gallalhea^  ii.  368  ■. 

Lyndsay.  liir  Dand,  hii  Safyrt  of  Ike 
ThrteEsiails,l.i3i,iiT,bisBhtlotut, 


.y  Google 


Mabillon,  J.,  on  HUarini  and  bii  pUys, 
i-37- 

MicanUjr,  Mr.  G.  C,  on  Beaumont,  u. 
64.1  '■ 

MatbtiA,  Shakspere'i,  Duds'  veniaD  of, 
i,  53S  ;  Schiller'«  Terslon,  i.  563  ;  Des- 
chBTups'  Tcrsioa,  i.  561';  lirsl  pei- 
foiDUBce  of,  iL  37  j  veitification  of,  u. 
49*1  5'''  otxarations  on  tbe  play, 
ii.  170-173:  compared  with  Middle- 
ton's  tVilti,  iL  foj  ;  Millon'i  scheme 
for  drumlic  treatnient  of^  iii.  303  ' ; 
D'Aveiumt's  version  of  Sbelnpere's, 
Lock's  iniuic  to,  iii.  313.  330. 

MaehiavtU  and  the  Deeii,  by  R. 
Daborae,  i.  339 ', 

MachiBTelli,  N.,  his  comedies,  1.  119; 
his  appearances  in  Eliubethan  liteia- 
IDie.i.  339';  h\i Hiilmy ef  Florence, 
Middleton's  obligations  to,  iL  501;. 

Moihiaoellus,  by  D.  Wibnnie,  i,  339 ' ; 
piodnced  at  Cambridge,  ii.  633. 

Mochin,  Lewis,  a  collaborator  of  Ger- 
vase  Maikhom  in  The  Dumb  Knight, 
iii-  ISS- 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  his  Shaksperean 
criiicims,  i.  563. 

M°Laiiehlin,  Prof.  E.  T.,  his  edition  of 
Marie's  Edward  II,  i.  347  >. 

Macray,  Mr.  W.  D.,  his  edition  of  The 
/'amaitus  /'lajri,  ii.  G33  '. 

Macready,  W.  C,  hit  appearance  in 
Sheridan  Knowles'  Brulai,  iL  674'; 
his  revival  of  Cttmui,  iii,  199  ', 

'Macro  Moralities,'  the,  i.  113',  116'. 

Macropedios,  author  of  .tfeiotriu,  L  no, 

M*Swiiiey,  bis  opera,  Camilla,M.  331 '. 

Mactadu  Abtl,  one  of  the  Toimeley 
plays,  i.  73. 

Mad  CtufU  Well  Matched,  A,  by  R. 
Brome,  iii,  iiS. 

Mad  Lover,  The,  by  Fletcher,  a  synopsis 

Mad  Men  of  Gtiham,  Merry  Tales  if 
Ike,  attributed  to  Andrew  Boorde,  ii. 

Mad  Prankt  of  Merry  Mall,   The,  by 

John  Day,  a  non-exlanl  work,il  ^93. 
Mad  IVerld,  My  Masters,  A,  by  Mid- 

dleton,  L  441,  ii.  518;  an  adaptatioa 

by  Mra,  Behn,  iii.  336'. 
/Uadeap,   The,  attributed   to  Baniaby 

Barnes,  ii.  617, 
Mador,  Kit^  0/  Britain,  attributed  to 

Beanmont,  ii.  743. 
Hsdthen  van  Byzata,  Dai,  by  H.  Knue, 

iii.  139'- 
Mahly,  J.,  oo  Foliziano's  Ot/ea,  1, 131 ', 
Maerlant,  on  the  Story  of  Troy,  ii.  Igi. 
Magi,  the,  in  the  Chester  plays,  i.  80. 


Magice  Predigieie,  El,  by  Calderon, 

'■  3.W 
Magnetic  lady.  The,  or  Humours  Re- 

(Bnciltd,  by  Ben  Jonson,  a  tynopsis 

of,  il  ,177. 
Magnin,  A„  his  translation  of  Hrots- 

vitha's  comedies,  i.  7 '. 
Magnon,  J.,  his  Stiatmt,  ii.  331). 
Magnus  Heredes,  one  of  the  Towneley 

pUys,  L  71. 
Magnyfycertce,  by  John  SkeKon,  i.  iiS, 
Mahomet,  a  play  atuibnted  to  Petle, 

i-  .174- 
Maid  in  the  MUl,  The,  by  Fletcher  and 

W.  Kowley,  notice  of,  iL  710. 
Maid  of  Honour,  Th»,  by  Munnget, 

notice  o^  iii.  19. 
Maid's    Last    Prayer,    Th«,    by    T. 

Soatheme,  iii.  431, 
Maid's  Melatnorphesis,  Th^,  attributed 

to  John  Lyly,  i.  303, 
Maid's  Keiitngt,  The,  by  Shirley,  notice 

of,  iii.  95. 
Mnid's   Tragedy,   The,  by   Beawnoit 

and  Fletcher,    accoont   of,    ii.  6;i ; 

Waller's  version  of,  iii.  336'. 
Maiden's  Holiday,  The,  aathoiship  of, 

attriboled  to  Marlowe,  i.  360;  attri- 

bntcd  to  Day  and  Marlowe,  ii.  591  '. 
Maidenhead  tVell  Lost,  A,  by  T.  Hey- 

vrood,  notice  of,  ii.  .471. 
Maidment,  Janaes,  and  W,  H.  Logan, 

Mcmn,,  their  edition  of  the  works 

of  Shackerley  Matmion,  ill.  146':  of 

Sir  William   D'Avenant,   iii,    i66>: 

of  John  Wilson's  plays,  Iii,  337  ' ;  of 

John  Crowne's  works,  iii.  39S*;  of 
oho  l,acy's  works,  iii,  449  >. 

Maine,  Ja^r,  on  the  lit^arj  partner- 
ship of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ii.  657  '. 

M>^lte  Palheiin,  acted  by  the  Baioche, 
i.  3j6'. 

Malam,  Mr.  Jobi^  on  Sbakspere's  mar- 
riage, iL  14. 

Malcontent,  The,  by  Marston,  dedicated 
to  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  310;  by  WebUet 
and  Manion,  account  of,  ii.  483 ; 
Webster's  revision  of,  iii,  s^. 

Mall,  Dr.  E.,  hit  edition  of  The  Har- 
roudng  ef  Hell,  L  90 '. 

Malone,  Edmund,  on  the  authorship  of 
Tamlmrlaiiu,  i.  331 ;  on  the  relations 
between  Elisabeth  ud  fihakspere,  i. 
501 ' ;  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  i. 
533 ;  hi*  Shakspeare,  L  505  '  et  seq.  -, 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Irelaod  MSS.,  L 
565;  bis  Shaksperean  biographical 
data,  11  I ';  the  chronology  of  Shak- 
•pere's  plays  dednced  from  his  Ufe 


.;oogk 


ef  Shaiipeare,  ii.  j4 ' ;  on  Mmstrt 

for  Measun,  ii.  153,  154  ;  on  CoHo- 

lanui,  ii.  1S9;  on  donbtfbl  Sbdctpe- 

rean plajn, iL  no;  on  La:ritte,i\.  119. 
MatnamoucAi,  hy  Edwud  RaTenicioft, 

iii.  4M. 
Mamillia,  a  Mirrar  at  Leeking-Glaii 

fffrlht  Ladies  ef  England,  byKobeit 

Giecne,  i.  3S1,  .:|S6. 
Man    ef  Mode,   The,   b;  Sir   George 

Etheredge,  acconnt  of,  iii.  446. 
Mankind,  \  morality,  i.  1 16. 
Manley,  Mn.,  her  dnunatlc  worki,  iii. 

431,  454- 
Mwiningbim,  John,  his  Diary,  mentiott 

of  Twtl/lh  Night  in,  ii.  141. 
Mumingtree,  religions  piil'i  perfonned 

«t,l.s6-. 
Man's  Master,  7S(,  by  D  Avenmt,  iii. 

330- 
Mannel,  Don  Jnon.  his  El  Cendt  Lu- 

canor,  ii.  95. 
Manuel,  Nicholas,  his  Sichuss  ef  the 

Mass,  i.  135 '. 
Manuel  des  Piehiei,  Le,  i.  51. 
Map,  Walter,  bis  writings,  i.  35. 
Marco  Avrclie,  El  LUm  de,  iy  Gaerara, 

i.  380. 
Marco  Brule,  by  Conti,  ii.  t4). 
Margaritt  of  America,  A,  by  T.  Lodge, 

Mariamne,  by  E.  Fenton,  lit  J44  '. 

Marie  Magdalen's  Lamentaiions,  bf 
Gervase  Markham,  i.  88. 

Marinism,  1,  175,  176'. 

MariusendSyl/a,l.odg^s:  letlVounJi 
0/ Civil  War. 

Markham,  Gervase,  anlhorship  oi  Marie 
Magdalen's  LamentatiBns  attributed 
to,  i.  88;  his  works,  Iii.  i<;5,  156. 

Marlowe,  Chriitopher  (or  Kil),  hi)  life, 
1.313;  hit  repatatirai  among  his  con- 
temporaries, i.  317;  DOn-dramatic 
works,  i.  330;  Tamhuriaine,  i,  311; 
Doctor  Fausliis,\.  I3q;  Jew  ef  Malta, 
i  337  ;  Edward  II,  i.  347  ;  Massairt 
at  Paris,  i.  3S4 ;  Dido,  i.  3s6 ;  plsy» 
alttibaled  to,  i.  358 ;  summary,  i. 
360;  his  treatment  of  tragic  themes,  i. 
481 ;  hislnflneacconShakspere,  ii.  13; 
possibly  author  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
il.  56 ;  the  Henry  VI  playi  aWribnted 
to,  ii.  «6,  7.1;  Richard  III  partly 
attributed  to,ii.9g;  Lecrine  assigned 
to,  ii.  3  ao  ;  Ediaard  III  assigned  to, 
ii.  133  ;  The  Maidens  Holiday  attri- 
buted to  Day  and,  ii.  591  *. 

Marmion,  Shackerley.  his  works,  iii. 
146-148;  Holland's  Leaguer,  iii.  147; 
jThe  Fine  Companion,  iii.  I47;  The 


,      , .  iiL  147, 14S;  TkeCn^ 
Merchant,  iii.  14S  '. 

Marmontel,  J.  F,  his  version  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1S6. 

Marplot  in  Ltsdan,  by  Mrs.  Centlivie, 
nodce  of,  iii.  49a 

Mar-Prelate  coQtroTeisy,tbe,JohnLyly'» 
part  in,  L  173 ;  Thomas  Nashe's  part 
m.  i.  419;  Munday's  part  ia,L  431 ' ; 
effect  00  contempoiaiy  litentnre,  L 
44]  ' ;  an  account  of,  i.  463  ;  authori- 
ties on,  i.  463  ';  Martin  Mar-Prelate 
on  the  stage,  i.  465. 

Marriage  d-la-ModeibyDTjdaiiiMOxait 
of,  iiL  366. 

Marriage  -f/^it,  The,  by  Henry  Lord 
Falkland,  iii.  335,  336. 
'      '       of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  The,  a 


Marriage  of  Wit 

morality,  L  135. 
Marriagt  of  Wiite  and  Science,  Tht.  a 

morality,  i.  134. 
Married  Beau,  The,  by  J.  Crowne,  Li. 

pUy  by 


Marshal  Osricb,  1 
T.  Heywood,  ii.  560'. 

Marshall,  Mr.  Frank  A.,  on  ffamlet, 
ii.  167. 

Marston,  John,  his  obligations  to  Lyiy, 
L  1S5  ;  his  Dutch  Courtezan,  i.  401 ', 
ii.  4S6;  Ben  Jonsoo's  quarrel  wi^.ii. 
307,335.356;  their  reconciliation,  ii. 
310  ;  his  disgrace  together  with  Chap- 
man and  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  31 1  ;  his  and 
others'  Eastward  Hoe,  acconnt  of, 
ii.  441,  489  ;  his  dramatic  works,  ii. 
471-493  ;  hislife,ii. 474  ;  hisquanel 
with  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  475, 476,  489 ; 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  ii.  477;  Anto- 
nio's Revenge, ii.  ^^6  ;  ThetVenderof 
^Vemen,^\.^ia•,  The  Insatiate  Coun- 
tess,ii.  i^i  ;  TheMatcontent,'±^ii: 
Parantaifer.ii.^&s;  What  you  Will, 
iL  488  ;  Histriomaslijc,  iL  489  ;  Jack 
Drum,  ii.  49a;  as  a  dramatist,  ii. 
491  ;  Webster's  collaboration  with 
in  The  Malcontent,  iii  51. 

Marston,  Dr.  Westland,  his  version  of 
Moreto's  Desden  con  el  Desden,  IiL 

Martelli,  L.,  his  Tullia,  L  169'. 

Martin,  Lady,  on  Shakspere's  Rosalind, 
ii.  133.    (See  Faucit,  Helen.) 

Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  his  version  of 
H.  Hen's  IiTing  RhWs  Daughter,  iii. 
383'. 

Martyr'd  Souldier,  The,  by  Henry 
Shirley,  iiL  157. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  hi*  Rehearsal  Tra- 
pesed, iii.  363  >;  his  Tom  Migi'i  Death, 
iii.  141*. 


^d  by  Google 


'  MarveU,'    a   ijFnoDjin   of  *  miracles,' 


H4  Rtptnl, 


Maty  MagdaUnt,  tiii  ^iptntanct  ef,  by 
Wager,  the  'vice'  a  character  m,  L 

Marj  I,  Queea.intrCKliiced  into  the  pU}' 
Rispublica,  i.  136;  ptays  prohibited 
by,  i.  153- 

Maiy  II,  her  polrooa^  of  the  sta{re. 
ill.   395 ;  and  her  inflnence  on  the 


Maxell,  W.,  his  HUtary  ., 

prtlait  Ccntrmeriy.L  463*. 
MnsoD,  John  Monck,  on  varioaa  editioni 

of  Shakspere,  L  553 ;  on  Beanmont 

and  Fletcher,  ii.  643  ' ;  bis  edition  of 

Maasingei,  iii.  a  ^. 
Mason,  William,  hia  Elfrida,  ii.  6io'  ; 

hi£  Cara^tacus,  ii.  697 '. 
Maspu  0/ Augurt,  7'^]),  by  Ben  JmsoD, 

ii.  396. 
Matgut  ef  Beauty,  Tht,  by  Ben  Jonson, 

ii.  394- 
Maiqiu  of  Blacktuss,  Tht,  bT  Beo  Joo- 

aon,  first  performance  of,  ii.  Jio,  394. 
Masqat  ef  Cupid,  Tht,  by  Middlelon,  ii. 


Masqut  of  Lake,  The,  by  Ben  Jonson, 

ii.  396. 
Masqat  of  Owls,    Tht,   performed  at 

Kenilwortb,  i,  145,  ii.  397, 
Masqat  ef  Quetnt,  Tht,  by  Jonson,  t. 

33«'>'>-39i'.  394- 
Masqut  ef  tie  Middtt  Temple,  Tht,  by 

Chapman,  )i.  441. 
Masque  prtstnltd  at  Brelhii,  by  Kir 

AstoD  Cockayne,  iii.  194'. 
Masques,  i.  150;   Shakspere's  use  of, 

ii.  191.      By'Ben  Jonson,  ii.  387  ;  his 

IScOSTas  a  writer  of,  ii.  389  ;  charac- 
'  'i,  391 ;   lyrical  passages. 


11.393;  a  list  of,  ii.  393*-397' 

the  later  Elisabethan  penod,  ii.  6s7  : 

prevalence  of  diama  over,  iL'^  639 ; 


Charles  I,  iii.   188  ti  siq.;  Milto 
productions  in  the  sphere  of,  iii.  195 
it  ttq. ;   general   view    of,  at  early 
UCoart  period,  iiL  174. 
Masquti  and  Tiiumpis,  Francis  Bacoa 


Mass,  the  dramatic  element  in  the,  i. 

19,  31. 
Maitacri  ef  Pans,  Tie,  by  Marlowe,  L 

3S4. 

Massatre  ef  Parii,  The,  by  N.  Lee,  iii, 
378.  4  n- 

Massey,  Gerald,  on  Shakspere's  Seitittts, 
as  bearing  on  his  married  life,  il.  i  j  * ; 
on  Shakspere's  3eary  VIII,  iL  103. 

Masunger,  Philip,  part-authorship  of 
Htnry  VIII  attrilinted  to,  ii.  »ofi, 
746,  iii.  38 ;  The  Secend  Maiden's 
Tragedy  aasiened  to,  IL  aia  ;  The 
Z*n(j& /o/iMiW  assigned  to,  ii.  in; 
Taie  Noblt  Kinsmen  attributed  to,  ii, 
943,  iii.  38  ;  bis  and  Dekker's  Virgin 
Martyr,  ii,  469,  ii.  13  ;  his  addidoos 
to  Middteton  %  Old  Law,  ii.  501 ; 
Msobli^tionstoMiddlelOn's.^  Trick 
fa  Catch  tht  Old-One,  ii.  516,  His 
collaboration  with  Fletcher,  possibly 
in  Tht  Caplain,  ii.  686  ;  Tht  Henest 
Man's  Forlunt,  ii.  6B7  :  Loo^s  Pil- 
grimage, ii.  693;  The  Queen  tf 
Cerinth,  ii.  714;  Tht  DquHi  Mar- 
riagt,  ii.  715  ;  Sir  John  Oldtn-Bar- 
neveld,  ii.  716;  The  False  One,  ii. 
718  i  Tht  Little  French  Lawytr,  iL 
720  ;  The  Cuslem  ef  the  Country,  ii, 
711;  The  Laws  of  Candy, u.  733; 
The  Sfianisk  Curatt,  iL  714;  The 
Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  715;  The  Pre- 
fiheless, ii.  737;  The  Sea-Veyage,  iL 
738  ;  The  Lover's  Progress,  iL  730  ; 
The  Elder  Brother,  a.  736;  Tht 
Fair  Maid  if  the  Inn,  ii.  737 ;  The 
Orator,  ii,  7^7';  Tht  Jevielltr  ef 
Amsterdam,  ii.  7^.  His  dramatic 
works,  iii.  1-47 ;  his  life,  iiL  3 ; 
Fletcher  and,  iii.  4  ;  his  patrons,  iiL 
6  ;  his  friendship  with  other  drama- 
tists, iii.  g,  10;  religions  and  political 
10;  character,  iii.  II  ;  his 
iietstq.i  TheDukeofMi- 
(  ;  Tht  Unnatural  Combat, 
; ;  Tht  Bondman,  iii.  16;  Tht 
Kenegado,  iii,  17;  The  Parliament 
*/i«v,  iii.  18  ;  The  Maid  ef  Honour . 
iii.  19;  A  Nna  Way  to  Pty  Old 
Debts,  iii.  31 ;  Tht  Roman  Actor,  iiL 
as;  ThtPicturt,  iii.  17;  The  Great 
Duke  of  Florenct.  iii.  38;  The  Em- 
ptror  of  tht  East,  iiL  39 ;  Believt  as 
you  Lilt,  iii.  31 ;  The  Cihi  Madam. 
iii.  34 ;  The  Guardian,  iii.  35 ;  Tht 
Bas^ul  Lover,  iii.  36.  Joint  playa 
by  Massinger  and  others,  iii.  37 ; 
A  Very  Woman,  iii  38 ;  Tht  Fatal 
Z)imn7,  iii.  39;  ThtOldLsaii,x^^i. 
Hit  moral  eanMStaess,tli.4i  j  defect*, 


ft;" 
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iii.  4a ;   diction,  iii.  45 ;   Stulopert 

and, iii. 45 ;  chotceof tnbjectt, iii.46. 
Muion,  Prof,  David,  on  Ben  JoDion's 

Scotch  tour,  ii.  317";   his  JJfe  ef 

Miliott,  ill.  196'  etstq. 
Matltr  Anleny,   >    ptaf  aicribed    to 

Lord  Ofrety,  iii  345. 
Maick  al  Midnight,  A,  attritniled  to 

MiddletoD,  ii,  536. 
Mattk    met   in    Lendatt,  bf  D«kker, 

account  of,  ii.  465. 
JlHaith  «r  MO  Mai(k,  A,  by  S.  Rowley, 

iLS46- 
Jtfalchavell,  >  play  produced  by  Hen* 

»lowe,  1,339'. 
Malrimonial    Tmuble,     7Tu,    bv    the 

Duchess  of  Newcaalle,  iii,  3^5  . 
Matthew,  Mr.   F.   D.,  hU  edition   of 

Wyclif,  L97'. 
Mattbien,  Pierre,    Chapman's   obliga- 

tioDS  to,  Ii.  413. 
Jl/awt,  Tie,  a  play  mentioned  by  Hen- 

alowe,  ii.  465 '. 
May,  Thomas,  his  works,  iii,  141-144; 

THe  Hnr,  iii.  141 ;  Tlu  Old  Couple, 

ilL  143;  Antigene,  iii.  143  ;  Cieopatra, 

iii.  143 ;  Julia  Agnppitut.  iii,  143  ; 

JmHui  Caesar,  ill.  143;  JAra,  iii  143. 

Mi^  Lord.  The,  a  non-extant  paatoial 

by  Ben  Jonson,  ii,  380,  386. 
Mayday,  by  Chapman,   obligation   to 

Promos  and   Caisandra    in,  L  I17; 


It  of,  i 


440- 


Mayne,  Jasper,  his  estimate  of  Sbak- 

spere,i.goS;  his  works, iii.140-141; 

The  City-Match,  Iii.  141 ;  Tit  Atnv- 

reus  IVar,  iii.  141. 
Mayor  ^  Quiniorougk,  Tie,  by  Mid- 

dleton,  acconnt  of,  iL  499. 
Measure  for  Measure,  Shakspere's,  the 

itory    borrowed    from    Whetstone's 

Promos    and     Cassandra,    i.     116  ; 

D'Avenact's  adaptation   of,  i.  513; 

GiMoc's  adaptation  of,  i.   514,  iii. 

418  i   first    performance  of,  ii.   37  ; 

leisification  of,  ii.  49';  observations 

on  the  play,  ii.  153-156. 
Medal  o//oin  Bayts,  A,  by  T.  Shad- 

well,  iii.  45S. 
Medbonme,  M.,  his  translation  of  Mo- 

liew's  Lt  Tartt^e,  iii.  315  '. 
Medeat  the,   of  Seneca,  translated  by 

John  Sludley,  i.  195. 
MideeinmiUgrllui,  Lt,  Moltire's,  Lacy't 

adaptation  of,  iii  450;   Mrs.  Cent- 

livre's  adaptation  of,  iii  4S8'. 
Medwell,  Henry,  hii  morality  Naimre, 


i'%   Temfest, 


"3%      . 
Meissoer,  J., 


Melantht,  by  S.  Brookes,  iii.  184. 
Melibeus,  hy  Ralph  Raddiffe,  i.  170. 
Mllitl,  by  Conieille,  an  early  pei^orm- 

ance  of,  in  London,  iii  jig. 
Menaeehmi,  the,  of  FlantDS,  Englidt 

adaptation  of,  i.  163 ;  Joseph  Ayrer'a 

adaptation   of,  i.   545 ' ;    Stukspere's 

obligation  to,  in  his  CemedyofErrvri, 

ii-  75. 
Menatehmi  taken  out  of  Plaulus,  by 

W.  W.  (possibly  WillUm  Waraet), 

i  161,  Ii.  74. 
Menander,  Apollioaris'  dtamai  partly 

modelled  on,  i  4;  comedy  of,  1.  14. 
Menafhon,  Greene's  letter  prefixed  10, 

>'  3S0',  3S9,  390;  Nashe's  preface  to, 

i  386,  419. 
Mendoia,   A.   de,   Sir  K.   Fanshawe's 

translations  from,  iii.  306. 
Meneemi,  I,  by  Pomponio  Leto,  i.  ilS. 
Mencstrels,  origin  of  the,  i  18. 
Menleur,  Le,  Comrille's,  Steele's  Tersion 

of,iiL3i5',495', 
Merchani  of  Bruges :  see  Piyal  Mer- 

MereioHl  ef  Vetact,  Tie,  Shakspere's, 
his  oblieation  to  Marlowe's  Jem  of 
Malta,  1.  343 ;  George  Granville  s 
adaptation  ot,  i.  514;  versification 
of,  ii.  49 ' ;  obserrations  on  the  play, 
ii.  105-111;  an  example  of  Shak- 
sperean  comedy,  ii.  i8l. 

Merehant-s  Wedding,  The,  by  J,  R. 
Planche,  his  indebtedness  toW.  Row- 
ley in,  ii  544 ',  iii  141  ■. 

Mercury  yindieaied,  a  masque  on  the 
alchemists  by  Jonson.  ii.  368 ',  393. 

Meredith,  Mr.  Geoi^e,  on  comedy,  iii, 

,  476'. 

Meres,  Francis,  his  eulogy  on  John 
Lyly  in  fVit's  Treasury,  L  (73  •; 
his  Palladii  Tamia,  references  to 
death  of  Peele  in,  i.  366;  oti  the 
Ureene  and  Harvey  qnarrel,  in  his 
Pailadis  Tamia,  i.  3S4;  c«i R.  Wilson, 
in  bis  Paiiadis  Tamia,  i  43.<i ;  his 
criticismi  00  the  early  Elisabethan 
literature,  i.  443  ';  his  tribute  to  Shak- 
Spere  in  Paiiadis  Tamia,  i.  494;  on 
Shnlispere'i  early  sonnets,  ji.  15 ;  on 
his  popularity,  ii.  38;  chronology  of 
Siukspcre's  plays  inferred  from,  ii. 
45,  54":  on  £/eHry  IV,  ii  110; 
bis  mention  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Pai- 
iadis Tamia,  ii  304  ■ ;  Chapman  men- 
tioned in,  ii  410;  onMaTSton,ii  473. 

Merit,  Tht  Tragtdie  of,  attributed  (o 
Day  and  Haughlon,  li.  ^91 '. 

Merivale,  C.  (Dean),  on  the  Roman 
pantomimes,  i  ij '. 
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Sftrlitt,  a  Dramatic  Peim,  by  R.  M. 

Fnllcrlon,  ii.  145 '. 
Mennaid   TaTcin,   the,    Ben   JunMn'i 

haunt,  ii.  314'. 
JUtrry  cmceiird  Jttis  of  Gtprgt  Pitlt, 

i.  365. 
Merry  Cmieits  ef  Bottom,  tlu  fVtaoer, 

adroll,  iii.  aSo'. 
Mtrry  Devil  of  Ednumtott,  The,  1-  331 ' ; 

iiRribDCedtoMicbulDra]'toa,i,473*; 

attributed  to  Shaktpcre,  ii.  110;   ■ 

gifnopsis  of  the  pUy,  ii.  7%1-in. 
Merry  Wivti  of  tfinjior,  ShtiSpeit'f, 

adapted  by  John  Deanis,  L  {14;  versi- 

ficeiion,  JL  49*;  obiervatioiu  od  the 

play,  ii.  135-138 ;  John  Dennis'  adip- 

Miry  Gesie^ Kebyn  Hoede,\.  r44'. 
Mtry  Play  bttmtatjok^t  tkt  ffutbande, 

T^  tlu   Wife,   and  Syr  Jhm  ikt 

Priest,  an  iul^lnde  by  JoIid  Hej- 

wood,  i.  143, 
Mtry  Play  belwetn  lAi  Pardoner  and  lit 

prrre.tir  Curate  anJNeyionrPtvtte, 

by  John  Heywood,  i.  341. 
Mtttaliiaa,    Roman    Emfereat,    The 

Tragrdie  of,  by  Nathaniel  Richards, 

Ui.  163. 
Metanoia,  by  Greene,  i.  389*. 
Miiamorf hosts,  the,   of   Ovid,    Shal- 

Bpere'i  obligation  to,  B5,  193, 
Mtlamarfhosis  of  Pigmalien's  Imagt, 

The,  by  Marston,  ii.  474. 
Metattaaio,  P.  H.,  hii  Dido,  i.  35;  ". 
Meurice,  Fanl,  and  A.   Dniou,  (heir 

hamltl,  i.  j6i  *. 
Meiia,  Pedro,  his  Hilva,  i.  313, 
Meiiiret,  A.,  on  Shalupere,  i.  561  '. 
Miekaelmat  Term,  by  Mtddleton,  ac- 


ii.  508;  A  Fair  Quarrt/,  ii.  509; 
Changeling,  ii.  511;  Women  ieware 
Women,  ii.  513  ;  JtOihaelmai  Term, 
ii.  SMI  -*  '^'i^*  "  Coif^  lie  Old- 
One,  ii.  f  161  TTu  family  of  Loot,  ii. 
517;  Vourfivs  Gallantt,ii.^\i;  A 
Mad  World,  ii.  •;ig;  The  Roctring 
Girh,  ii  519  ;  Tkt  Widow,  ii.  530  j 
A  Chaste  Maid  in  CAeapside,  ii.  .•|3 1  ; 
Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  ii.  S33  i 
No  Wil.  No  Hilplikt  a  Woman's,  ii. 
sag;  A  Came  at  Chess,  ii.  534; 
biatorical  antecedcnti  of  the  prodoc- 
tion  of  lt>e  play, ii.  534;  plays  as- 
cribed to,  ii.  536  :  hiE  pageaati  and 
masques,  ii.  537  ;  hii  meriti  ai  a 
dramalltt,  ii.  53S  j  hii  comediei  of 
English  llfe,ii.  539;  his  and  Fletchei't 
The  Nice  Valour,  ii.  733  ;  The  Neblt 
GentUman,  ii,  738 ;  connexion  with 
Fletcher,  ii.  747;  his  Widow,  ii. 
747*;  Leaneid's  adaptations  from, 
lii.  316  *i  Mr*.  Behns  adaptations, 
iil.  336*. 

Middlelon,  Sir  Thomas,  and  9la  Hugh, 
masques  piodoced  by  the  poet  Mid- 
dleton  in  hononr  ot  ii.  495  '■ 

Midsummer  N^hfs  Dnam,  A,  Shak- 
ipere'i,  a  play  by  Gryphios  after,  i. 
£45  ;  Shaiispere'sfint  TCraion,  iL  33'; 
venilication,  ii-  49  ' ;  obaervatioas  on 
the  play,  ii.  83-89  ;  a  typical  Shak- 
sperean  comedy,  ii.   373,  379;   Pni- 


celVs 


i.  33.1. 


Microeosmtu,  1 
i.  195. 


i-Sl4- 


Milts  Giwtimw.the.ofPlautot.adapted 
by  N.  Udall  in  his  Ralph  Roister  Dei- 
sltr,  i.  356. 

Miltingtoa,  Thomas,  printer  of  the 
Henry  VI  plays,  il  59. 

Milner,  Mr.  G.,  on  the  Lancashire 
by  T.  Nabbes,  dialect  in  verse,  ii.  j 


Micro-cynicen,  by '  T.  M.  Gent.,'  ii.  494. 

Middlelon,  Thomas,  his  epitaph  on  K. 
Borbi^^,  i.  35  ' :  ■  coUaboratoi  with 
Michael  Drayton,  L  437  ;  his  Moil 
World,  i.  441 ' ;  his  description  of 
French  and  ItaUan  players  in  The 
S/aniiA  Gipsy,  i.  471 " ;  and  Defcker, 
their  Hearing  Girle,  ii.  145, 469 ;  his 
WiUh,'a.\-i\,i<3\;^\\PuritimMaid, 
ii.  330*;  Tht  Birth  of  MerUn  attri- 
buted to,  ii.  343 ;  his  life  and  works, 
ii.  493-540  ;  non-dramatic  worlcl.  il. 
493  ;  activity  of,  il  495 ;  political 
significance  of  his  Game  of  Chess,  ii. 
496;  The  Mayor  of  Quin%orough,\\. 
499  :  The  Old  Law,  ii.  joi ;  Blurt,  ii. 
503;  The Fhoemx,}i.%<3%;  MoreDis- 
stmbltrs,  ii  507  ;   The  Spanish  Gip^, 


ligations  in  Comm  to  Peele's  OH 
Wives'  Tale,  i,  373;  hit  criticism  of 
Shalupere'*  works,  i.  518;  hU  Co- 
mus  and  its  dramatic  conneiion, 
iii.  T95  ;  his  life,  iii.  196;  Arcades, 
iii.  197;  Comus,  ui.  197-101 ;  hi* 
dramatic  designs,  iii.  3oi  ;  Christus 
Pattens,  lii.  303  ;  Maeielh,  iii.  30»  j 
Samson  Agimistti,  iii.  303 ;  the  pro- 
test laieni  in  his  Samson  Agonistis, 
■il  336. 

Mimes,  origin  of  the,  i.  16,  17  ;  in 
England,  i.  17. 

Mind,  WiU,  and  Understanding,  part 
oftheDigbyMS.,  i.  93*. 

Mingo  Revtttgo,  Couplets  of,  i.  331. 

Ministeriale*,  origin  of  the,  i.  18. 
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Minna  vbh  Bamhelm,  Lesdn^i,  i.  548. 
Minitrels  in  £JigUiicl,  L  13,  go. 
Minele-pUys,  origin  of,  i.  41,  41,  57. 
MinuU  <U  Thief  hilt,  Le,  by  Rutebeaf,  i. 

Miracalo  dt  Nostra  Donna,  II,  the  ver- 
sion of  Dr.  Fauslus  in,  L  330. 

Minoi,  favoariten^  oftbelenn,  in  titles 
□f  Mil;  works,  i.  403  '. 

Mirror,  The,  an  adaptation  of  Ran- 
dolph's Musef  Leoking-Glatse,  iii. 
134 '■ 

Mimr/ffr  Magistrates,  A, Thoiaa»l^ca- 
ion's  contribution  to,  i.  100. 

Mirrvr  of  Mansters,  A,  by  William 
Ranlclne,  i.  461. 

Mina,  by  Robert  Buon,  ill.  149',  189. 

Misanlhrefgi.  a  version  of  Lncian's 
Timen,  by  T.  Heywood,  ii,  585. 

Afistr,  The,  by  Shadwell,  iii.  457". 

Miieriet  0/ Jnfarst  Marriage,  hy  Gtoig^ 
WilVms,  ii.  183 ;  notice  of,  ii.  607 ; 
adapted  by  Mis.  Behn,  iii.  336*. 

Misfortunes  ef  Arthur,  T-i*,  by  Thomai 
Hughes,  i.  aiS. 

Misogimus,  authorship  of,  attributed  to 
K.  Edwardes,  i.  ail ',  159. 

Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Lessing's,  iL  3lS'. 

Missa  :  see  Mass. 

MissafroFidtIiiulDefiinitit,liis,\.  74*. 

Mistake,  The,  by  Vanbingh,  notice  of, 
iii.  480. 

Mislaiei,  The,  by  Joseph  Hanis,  ill. 
431. 

Mtstire  ie  Satnie  Cathfrine,  U,  i.  10. 

^M^j^OMnra/,  Theobald's  Shaksperean 
coDttibntions  to,  i.  518. 

JUilhridates,  by  N.  Lee,  iii.  410. 

Mock  Testator,  The,  an  adaptation  of 
Fletcher's  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  714  '. 

Moffat,  Thomas,  7%e  Peace  Maker  and 
another  Dam ph let  ascribed  to,  ii.  494. 

MoliJre,  J.  B.  P.  de,  his  Prlcicuset 
Ridicules,  iii.  305,  314,  318;  JoDson 
compared  with,  in  his  Epicoene,  ii. 
36s  ;  his  Feslin  de  Pierre,  iii.  303'; 
Wycheriey'a  obligations  to,  iii.  461. 

Molina,  Tirso  de,  iolluence  of  his  come- 
dies, iii.  303. 

Molilie,  M.,  bU  edition  of  doubtful 
Shaksperean  pUys,  ii  113';  edition 
af  Edward  III,  W.  jal'. 

Mommsen,  Tycho,  on  Pomco  and  Juliet, 
ii.  114;  on  Hamlet,  ii.  158;  hia 
edition  of  Wilkins'  Pericles,  it  183. 

Monarchicke  Tragedies,  The,  of  Sir 
William  Alexaadei  (Lord  Stirling), 
ii.  614. 

Monastery,  The,  by  Sir  W.  Scolt,  his 
■i  of  Gongora  In,  i.  176. 


Monty t  the  Mistress,  by  T.  Southeme, 
iii.  413. 

Monsieur  d"  Olive,  by  Chapman,  accoont 
of,ii.437. 

Monsirur  de  Peurceaugnae,  by  Moliere, 
translated  by  Vanbrugh,  and  adapted 
by  Ravenscroft,  iii.  315  ' ;  Congreve, 
Vaabiugb,  and  Walsh's  venion,  iu. 
477- 

Monsieur  Thomas,  by  Fletdier,  a  ay- 
□opsis  of,  ii.  708. 

Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  Shaktpere's  obli- 
gations to,  ii.  160;  his  essay  on 
Canlbals,!!.  199. 

Montagu,  Mn.,  on  Shakspere,  i.  539; 
on  Girrick,  L  541 '. 

Montague,  W.,  his  Sktpherd'i  Para- 
dise, a  play  in  which  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  took  part,  iii.  144- 

MoDtemayor,  Jorge  de,  hii  Diana 
EnameraJa  and  Shakspere's  T'ao 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii,  80. 

Moutgomery,  Eari  of,  a  patioa  of  Shak- 
spere, i.  503 ;  a  paDon  of  Masainger, 
iii.  6. 

Moor,  Sir  Thomas  de  la,  his  namtlve 
of  the  resignalitHi  of  Edward  II,  i.  349. 

Moraliti  NouveUe  des  En/aits  dt  Main- 
tenant,  i.  131 '. 

'Moralities,  origin  of,  i.  41,  41,  58; 
a  description  of,  i.  99 ',  their  origin, 
i.  too;  early  developemenl,  i.  io£ ; 
French  motklities,  1.  107;  Lnglidi 
moralities,  i.  108  ;  coocicte  elements 
in,  i.  Ill ;  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
L  113;  early  Tudor,  i.  117;  Renas- 
cence, i.  u6;  later  Tndor,  i.  133; 
bearing  on  religions  controversy,  i. 
136;  political,  L  139)  resemblii^ 
comedy  and  tragedy,  i.  141  ;  tragic 
and  comic  elements  in,  i.  161 ;  tran- 
sition from,  to  regular  drama,  i.  138. 

Morality  of  IVisdom,  Who  is  Chritt.A, 
part  of  the  Digby  MS.,  i.  91 ',  114. 

Morando,  the  Tritameroa  0/  Love,  by 
Robert  Greene,  1,  387  '. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Utopia,  a  spedei 
of  dialogues,  i.  135  ;  his  '  pageants,' 
i.  148  '  !  his  History  of  Edward  V 
and  Richard  III,  ii,  96  ;  his  Utopia, 
Shakspere's  obligations  to,  ii.  199. 

More  Dissemblers  besides  (Vemeit,  by 
Middleton,  account  of,  ii.  507. 

Moreto,  Augustin,  his  comedies  and  hii 
influence,  iii.  304;  Crowne'a  version 
of  his  JVo  Pued  Esser,  iii.  406. 

Morgan,  M'Namara,  his  PhUoclea,  iii. 


„  Google 


MorhoGT,  D.  G^  his  meoiioa  of  Sbak- 
spere,  i.  546. 

Horley,  Heniy,  on  Joho  of  Selubory't 
coademoKtioD  of  mimei,  L  14  ' ;  liil 
esMy  on  Euphniim,  i.  17K. 

Morley,  I^rd  ;  set  Pulter,  Henry. 


Merle  d'Arihur,  La,  (be  Ibaodation 
of  T/ie  MUfertunts  ef  Arlkur,  i. 
J 19. 

XtrtinuriaJes,   by  Miduel  Drayton, 


'■  43?- 
Bitulms,  J.  Roieveldt'i,  the  11017  of  the 

Jem  of  Vinict  in,  ii.  109. 
Mosti  and  Ihi  7W  TatUs,  on«  of  the 

CoTCQtiy  plays,  i.  86. 
JKqsI  Lamtnlaiit  Tragedy :   kc  Titus 

and  AndrOHUUi. 
Mest  PilAit  and  Pleasant  Hislarie:  lee 

under  GlaiuHS  and  SUIa. 
Metttllaria,  the,  of  Plauttis,  Jonson's 

obligations  to,  in   The  Alchemist,  ii. 

368;  T.  Heynood's  obligations  to, 

^i.sW- 


MuUiager,   Mr.  J.  Basi,  oo  Roggle'i 

Igtaramus,  iiL  1 83 '. 
Monday,  Anthony,  hii  pageanls,  i,  147, 

148  >;  bis  life  uid  Ubonrt,  L  431; 

hit  pan  in  the  Maiprelate  contro- 

veisy,  i.  465 ;  fien  Jonsoo's  attack 

upon,  ii.  335,   351;    his  and  Web- 

ster'i  Caesar's  Fail,  iii.  51. 
Murderta  Mychaell,  The  History  af,  a. 

a  19". 
Mnrray,  Sir  Jamei,  oflence  given  to,  by 

Ciia.fiaaii'%  Eastaiard  Hoe,  ii  311. 
Murtker  efike  Sann  tlfcn  the  Molhtr, 

The,  a  non-extant  play  by  Webster 

and  Ford,  iii,  51,  70, 
Mosaeni,  hli  Here  and  Leander,  para- 

phraaed  by  Mulovre,  L  3J0. 
Muses'    Leoking-Classe,    The,    by   T. 

Randolph,  lynopiiE  of,  iii.  134. 
MuutO,  Alberto,  hii  Etcerindi,  i.  i6g. 
Mustapha,  by  La  Calprenide,  Orreiy** 

adaptation  of,  iii.  309';  acconnt  of, 

111.  3<1. 
Mustapha,   by  Loid   Brooke,  account 

of,  U.  616. 
Mutius  Scevela,  an  eaily  Eogliih  pUy, 


a  the  works  of,  i.  534;  his 
adaptation  of  The  Island  Princess,  ii. 
704*;  his  drEinatic  works,  iii.  431  ; 
his  comedies,  iii.  451. 

Moolton,  Dr.  R.  G.,  Shaietpeart  at  a 
Dramatie  Artist,  ii.  »88*, 

Mnntebaiti's  Masque,  The,  attcibnted  to 
Maracon,  ii.  477. 

Moontfbrt.W.,  bis  version  at  Dr.  Fata. 
Auf,i.337',  iii.396*j  bhEdmard///, 
it.  Jia  ;  hil  part  in  Chapman's 
Butty  d'AmMs,  il.  410 ';  bis  dra- 
matic eftbrts,  iii.  431. 

Mtuminf  Bride,  The,  by  Congreve, 
acconnt  of,  iii.  476. 

Mourning  Garmenl,  The,  by  Greene, 
impersonation  of  the  aathor  in,  i. 
380',  381',  391. 

Mucedcrus,  atiributed  to  Thoma* 
Lodge,  1.  418;  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere,  ii.  no;  account  of  the  play, 
il.  iip-iJ?. 

Muih  Ada  About  Nothing,  Shakspere's, 
D'ATennnt's  adaptation  of,  i.  £'31 
vcTsificalion,  ii.  49';  obaervations  on 
the  play,  ii.  i3a-i3t- 

MUller,  '  Maler,'  on  Sbakspere,  i.  551. 

Miiller,  W.,  his  translation  of  Mulowe's 
Dr.  Fatatus,  i.  339  '. 

Mulberry  Garden,  The,  by  Sir  Charles 
Sedlcy,  iii,  448. 

Mul^  tunutmed  AUtlmiltck,  i.  370. 


Ps,  L  844- 

Myngo,  as  early  Spanish  comedy,  i. 
J3"'- 

Mystto,  the,  in  France,  L  43  '. 

Jtfystirt  du  Vitil  Testament,  Lt,  ita 
coooeiion  with  the  Chester  plays,  i. 
58,76,79'. 

Mystery,  the,  origin  ot  i-  »9  ;  the  litur- 
gical mystery,  i.  36  ;  popalar  mystery, 
i.  40;  distinguuhed  from  mirade- 
pla^and  'moralities,'  i.  41 ;  the  coU 
lective  mystery,  i.  41,  58 ;  peculiarities 
of  speech  in,  i.  43 ;  of  various  nations, 
i,  46  •  name  not  in  use  in  England, 
i.S7'f  collective,  i.  57.  i;8;  the  per- 
formance, i.  58  i  the  spectators,  i.  61 ; 
(he  literary  ^tures,  i.  63 ;  similarity 
between  the  Chester  plays  and  the 
French,  i,  76;  tmgic  and  comic  ele- 
ments in,  i.  164. 

NabbcB,  Thomas,  his  estimate  of  Shak- 
spcre,  i.  508;  his  masques,  Iii.  194; 
hispUys,  iii.  194'. 

Names,  proper,  the  origin  of  the  custom 
of  using  designations  of  virtues  a*, 

A'arcistus,  an  early  English  tragedy, 
i.  )o8:  a  late  Elisabelhan  play  acted 
at  Oxford,  notice  of,  ii.  641. 

Nardi,  J.,  his  Amieitia,  i,  118. 


..Google 


K)uhe,ThomBB.  on  tbeMuiDingireemo- 
ratttlM,  i.  141  * ;  authorship  of  Pafpt 
mitk  a  HaUhei  sixiened  to,  1.  171 : 
hi*  reply  to  Lyljr'i  Pappt  v/ith  a 
Hatchat,  i.  »73*;  on  Kjd,  i.  313'; 
his  lelationi  i*ith  Marlowe,  i.  ;i6', 
319:  Bolhorship  of  Ttanbarlaint  t,%- 
signed  to,  1.  311 ;  hit  refnence  to 
^faehi■Te11i,  i.  330';  joint  aathorship 
ofMarloire'i  Duit,  i.  356;  his  tribute 
to  Peele,  i.  36s  ;  on  Robeit  Greene, 
in  his  Strange  Newii,  \.  383*;  his 
Litttr  to  tht  GenlUmen  SludttUs  of 
beth  (/nivirsilies,  i,  390,  396';  on 
l^ndon  and  Nineveh,  In  Christ's 
Ttarts  aver  Jerusahm,  i.  401 ' ;  hii 
life  and  prose  works,  i.  41S;  his 
dramatic  works,  i.  ^1% ;  his  hit  ef 
J)(lgs.  i.  415,  ii.  41 ;  bis  part  in  the 
Marprelate  oontroverey,  i.  465 ', '. 

Jfalu",*-  morality  by  Medwell,  i.  113*, 

/falurt  tf  thi  Four  Elements,    Tie, 

ascribed  to  Rsslell,  i.  116. 
Katifragiuvt   Joailare,    by    Abraham 

Cowley,  iii.  164';  notice  of,  ill.  1B7. 
Needham,   Marchamont,  his  Levtlltrs 

Levilltd,  iii.  391 '. 
Neptune's  Triumph,  a  masque  by  Ben 

Jonson,  u.  397. 
J^'ero,  aacribcd   to  T.  May,  notice  of, 

iii.  143' 
Ntro,  by  N.  Lee,  iii.  40B. 
Nerulos.  J.  R.,  hid  comedies,  ii.  374*. 
A'ist  of  Ninnies,  J,  hj  V.  Amin,  1. 

435'- 
Netitr  tao  Lata,  by  Greoie,  impersona- 
tion of  author  in,  1.380 ',381 ',391. 
Neville,  Alexander,  his  translation  of 

Seneca's  Oedipus,  i.  195, 
Neville,  H„  his  Shuffling,  Cutting  and 

DeaitHg,  Sec,  iii.  191 '. 
Mto  Aradtmy,  The,  by  K.  Brome,  Iii. 

New  Custamt,  a  morality,  i.  137. 

New  Inn,  The,  or  The  Light  Heart,  by 

Ben  Jonson,  notice  of,  ii.  375  ;  partly 

inserted  in  iwwV  Pilgrimagt,  \t  694. 

New  Operas,  by  T.  D'Urfey,  liL  4^4*. 

Nem Playeef Rokyn Hoede,  Tht,\.  144', 

New  Shakspere  Society,  the,  i.  STO- 

Nem  Shredt  of  the  Old  Snart,  by  John 

Gee,  Middleton's  obligations  to,  ii. 

New  TrieA  to  Cheat  the  Divell,  A,  by 

R.  Davenport,  iii.  15*!. 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  A,  MassiQ- 

ger's  obligations  to  Middlelon  in,  ii. 

516;  atCrilMited  to  Fletcher,  ii.  747'; 

syDOpsis  of,  ill.  II, 


Nev   Wondtr,    A,    a    Woman  naer 

Vexed,  by  William  Rowley,  notice 

of.  Ii.  .143- 
Newcattle-on-Tyne,  the  religions  drama 

performed  at,  i,  55 ;   the  pUys  of, 

1.  70 ;  the  play  of  Noak's  Ark  at, 

i  91. 
Newcastle,  Dolte  of,  a  patron  of  Ben 

Jonson,  11.  311  ;  his  connexion  with 

Shirley,  iii,  9a;  his  plays,  iii.  33J,JS3- 
Newcastle,  Margmret,  Duchess  of,  her 

plays,  iii.  333-334,  33J. 
Newdigate-Newdegate,  Lndy,  her  Anna 

and  Mary  Fytton,  ii.  764. 
Newington  Butts  theatre,  ihe,  1.458,575. 
Neas  fram    Hymaulh,    by    Sir    W. 

D'Avenant,  iii  173. 
Nobs  from   Iha  Moon,   a   masoae  by 


ShsJtspere's  obligations  to,  K.  i,.. 
Newton,   Thomas,    his   translarion    of 

Seneca's  Tkabais,  i.  195  \  bis  career. 

i.  196. 
Nice    VetUur,    Tin,   by   Fletcher  and 

Middlelon,  account  of.  Ii.  731. 
Niea  Wanton,  The,  a  morality,  i.  14J. 
Micbol,  Prof.  John,  his  HannibaJ,  iii. 

409 '■ 
Nicholson,    Dr.    Brinsley,   On    Nsshe's 

Summer's  Last  Will,  i.  413';    on 

clowns  in  earlj  Elisabetban  tlteratute. 

i.  485';  -m  Henry  T,  il.  116- 
Nicolai,  Otto,  his  opera.  Die  Lustigtn 

Waibirvon  Windsor,  ii.  138. 
Nicomide,  by  Comeille,  translated  by 

Cotton  and  Dancer,  Hi.  315  '. 
Nigkt-WaUur,  The,  by   Fletcher  and 

Shirley,  account  of,  ii.  740, 
Nigrtmansir,  by  Skelton,  i.  leg",  130. 
AV«  Baoks  af  Women,  by  T.  Heywood, 

ii-  554. 
Nixon,   Anthony,   bis   TTiree  English 

Brothers,  ii.  fioo. 
Noah  and  his  Wife,  In  the  York  plays 

i.  6S. 
Noah's  Ark,  the  isolated  miracle-play 

Noak's  Flood,  in  the  Chesterplays,  i.  7fl. 
Noble  GentUman,  The,  by  Fletcher  and 

anothei,  notice  of,  ii.  738. 
Noble  Souldier,  Tie,  by  S.  R.,  ii.  4J3  '  ; 

attributed  to  S.  Rowley  and  Delilier, 

notice  of,  ii.  549. 
Noble    Stranger,    by    Lewis    Sharpe, 

notice  of,  iii.  i6a. 
Noble  Trial,  The,  perhaps  identical  with 

Glapthoroe's  Parasidt,  iii  I54'. 
Nobleman,  The,  a  non-extant  play  by 

Cyril  Tonmenr,  iii,  66, 67, 
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Nebady  aldSemtbv^,  iDtlioi  nnluiowii, 

Nodler,  Chsrlo,   mi   appreciation    ol 

Shakspere,  i,  561. 
Nm-Jnrar,  The,  by  Gibber,  iii.  40*  '. 
Nomi.  Mr.  E.,  his  tnuuUtiou  of  ttw 

Comiah  miracle-plaja,  i.  56  '. 
North,  Sir  Thomaa,  hia  Dial  tf  Pr^ts, 

i.  180;  his  contemporariea,  i.  443 ; 

his  Philarch,  ShalEipere'i  obligatloai 

to,  li.  140,  180,  1S6,  igS. 
Northbroolte,  John, his  oppoiitioD  to  the 

dnuiui,  i.  107,  459. 
Nariham  Laii,  Tkt,  bj  Richard  Brome, 

iii.  116,  iiB. 
NoTtbnmberland,  £ul  of,  a  patron  of 

Peele'a,  i.  364. 
Nerthviard  Hoe,  bj  Dekker  and  others, 

1L469;  Wcbstet'iiharein,!!!.  53)54- 
Nortoo,  ThomM,  co-aathor  of  GerhedtK, 

Noiwidi,  >«ligio«u  playi  perfonned  at, 
i.  55  ;  the  Adam  and  Evt  play  at, 
i.  91. 

jVa  Siemfri  U  Ptor,  &c,  by  Calderoo, 
Digby^B  adaptation  of,  iii.  305. 

NoMel,  near  Wakefield,  the  Fiiai*  of, 


Notker,  Balbnlos,  author  of  the  '  Se- 

qnenee*,'  1.  8 ', 
Notker,    Labco,    editor    of   Terence's 

Andria,  i.  S. 
Notti  piacnvli,   by  StnpsroU.   Shak- 

spere's  obligation  to,  in  The  Taming 

ef  the  Shrew,  \i.  lis,  137. 
Nevtlla,  The,  by  R.  Brome,  iii.  117', 

Ni  Wit,  no  Help  Oil  a  tt'oman'i,  by 

Middleton,ii.  533. 
A'a  IVit  to  a  fVaman'i,  Shirley'*  adapu- 

tion  of  Middleton'i  play,  ii.  533  '. 
Nace,    Thomas,    hil    translation     of 

Seneca's  Oclavia,  L  195 ;  hil  caieer, 

i.  196. 
A'ueva  em  de  Dies,  y    Tamerlan  dt 

Ptrsia,  La,  by  GneTan,  i  33)  '. 
Nngatom,  origin  o(  tlie,  i.  to. 


Oberammereau  Flay,  the,  i.  47,  81  ' ; 
Mr,  ChBi-lo  Lowdei  on,  L  63  ';  for- 
mer division  of,  i.  85  '. 

Obentt  the  Fairy  Prvue,  a  masqiie  by 
Ben  Jonson,  ii.  395. 

Obltittatt  Lady,  The,  bj  Cockayne,  iii. 


Odyisty,  the.  Chapman's  traosUcion :  ite 
Otdiput,  tile,  of  Seneca,  translated  by 


0/  a  King  in   Cyfnu,  podooed  by 

John  Green,  ii.  i^. 
Old  Bathelar,   The,   by  Congtere,  ii. 


Olde  fertunatui,  by  Dekker,  i.  337 ; 

«ccoiiiHof,ii.4S7'. 
Old  Law,  The,  by  Middleton  and  others. 

account  of,  ii.  501  ;  Massioger'l  share 

in,  iii.  41. 
Old  Treep,  The,  by  John  Lacy,  notice 


Oldiniioa,  John,  bit  dnutiatk  works, 

iii.  418. 
Oliphanl,  £.   H.,   on   BeaomoDt   and 

Fletcher,  iL  660. 
Once  a  Lever  and  Always  a  Lever,  by 

G.  Graniille,  iii.  434. 
Opera,  the,  beginnings  of  io  England, 

ilL  330  (/  nq.  i  D'Avenant's  attempts 

at,  iii.  318-330- 
Opili,  Maitin,  iSt^  of  hil  writings  on 

German  literature,  i.  546. 
Ofpvrlunily,  The,  by  Shirley,  account 

Orator,  The,  attriboted  to  Fletcher,  iL 

74J*- 
Orieciht,     the,    by    Giraldi    Clnthio, 

Ordinary,    The,    by   W,    Cartwright, 

accoDDt  of,  iiL  139. 
Ordish,    Mr.    T.    Fainnan,    his    Early 

London  Theatres,  1.  4^5  ',  458  *. 
Orestes,  The  Tragedie  of,  bj  T.  Goffe,  iii. 

'59. 
Ory^,  by  AgnoloPoliziano.i.  131,11.381. 
Orlando  J-itrioso,  the,  Ariedsmie  and 

Ceneuora  taken  from,  i.  317*. 
Orlando  Puriase,    The  Niiterie  of,  by 

Robert  Greene,  i  395. 
Orcanohe,    by  T.    Southeme,   accoimt 

of,  iii.  433. 

Orphan,   The,  by  T.   Otway,  acconot 


of,! 


.  415. 


Orfharion,  by  Robert  Greene,  i.  391. 
Orpheus  and  Evridici,  a.  masque  by 

Orrery,  Ro^r  Boyle  (Lord  Broghilt), 
fintEatl  of,  his /^ufcr>'^Afif7  V, 
ii.  i)S ;  bis  adaptation  ol  La  Calpre- 
iAie'\  Mnslaphttf^'L  Jog';  his  plays. 
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lii.  340-345 ;  hi*  heroic  playi,  f iL  340 ; 
Henry  V,  iii  34) ;  Miuf^ia,  iii. 
3i3;BlaiJt/¥iiKe,m.ny,  TiyfiieH, 
iii.  344 ;  Hertd  lit  Great,  iii.  344 ; 
Altemira,  iii.  344 ;  Cvtman,  lii.  345  ; 
pUyi  Rtiribnted  to,  iii.  345. 

Onery,  Chu-les  Boyle,  third  Eui  of,  hii 
Asyeujind  It,  iii.  344 '. 

Otbomc,  Dorothy,  reference  to  Sbik- 
■peie  in  her  Letters,  1.  jio'. 

Otmemd  Iht  Great  Turk,  by  L.  Cldell, 
iii  160. 

OtheUo,  Shalispere's,  French  venion, 
'■  537  '1  538  i  ''"t  performince  of,  ii. 
37  ;  veraiticatioD  of.  ii.  49  '  ;  observa- 
tioiil  OD  the  play,  ii.  167-170. 

Otto  the  OitaX,  Hrotsvitba'i  works  in 
hononr  of,  i.  7 ;  his  influence  on  the 
rrriTil  of  religion,  i.  8. 

Otway,  Thomas,  his  obliKations  to  St. 
Rial,  iii.  309';  his  adaptation  of 
MoUire's  Lis  fburieriei  lit  Scapin, 
iii.  315  ';  version  of  RoBieo  and  Jvliel, 
iii.  316';  his  influence.  Hi.  503. 

Ovtrthrmi  ef  Stage-ptays,  The,  hy  Dr. 
Kainolds,  i.  376  ',  -106  '. 

Ovid,  Lylj'i  ohllgationi  to,  i.  9S4; 
Msrlowe't  translation  of  his  Amares, 
i.  314;  his  Metamorphosis,  Sbak- 
speie's  obli Ration  to,  ii.  10'.  185, 193. 

Ovid,  The  Tragtdy  9^  by  Sir  Aalon 
Cockayne,  iii.  188  •. 

Oalandtht  Ni^tingaJe,  7"^,  i.  J5 '. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  Puttenham'i  com- 
mendation of  the  works  of,  i.  sSS; 
his  comedies,  i.  475 '. 

Oxford,  plays  performed  at,  in  Elisa- 
bethan  times,  ii.  631 '. 

Oxford  Uniiersily  Press  (anotited  edi- 
tions of  Shakspere,  i.  570. 

Padioek,  The,  by  Bickerstaffe,  ii.  715  '. 
Page  of  Plymouth.  The,  by  Dekker  and 

Jonson,  ii.  467. 
Pageant  ef  Holy  Trinity,  The,  i.  tfi  ", 


_Hio^oc 

■aslian,  St. '  ^otolf,  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
w(,,i.5o'. 
Paget,  Sir  William,  hit  nte  of  the  vord 

Painfitll  Adventures  of  Pericles,  The, 

by  George  Wilkins,  ii.  183. 
Pahnum     and    Arcyte,    by    Richard 

Edwardes,  1.  an. 
Palatinate,  the  question  of  the  fate  of 

the,  iii.  309  ;  English  popular  interest 

in  the,  iii.  at. 


Pallace  of  Phaaere,  TIU,  by  Paynter,  1. 

J17';  compared  with  ^/A  Welltkal 
Ends  Wlitf.ii.  119;  tbestoryof  TIbujh 
of  Athens  in,  ii.  180;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  obligatiiwi  to,  iL  751. 
Palladii  Tamia,  by  Francis  Meres, 
reference  to  death  of  Peele  in,  i.  366 ; 
on  tlie  Greene  and  Harvey  quarrel  in, 
1.384;  Meres' mention  of  K.  Wilson 
in,  i,  435  '  i  the  author's  criticiams  on 
early  Llisabethan  literature,  i.  443  *; 


Merei'   reference    I 


Shalispe 


monytoShakspere's  popu- 
larity in,  ii.  iS ;  chronology  of  plays 
inferred  from,  iL  45,  54';  on  Henry 


IV,  i 


;  Mer< 


n  of  B 


Jonson  in,  ii.  304'  ;  Chapman  n 
tioQcd  in,  ii.  410. 

Pallantus  ondEudora :  see  Consfiiraty. 
Palsgrave,  John,  printer  of  Fullonius' 

Aealastus,  i.  3.^3. 
PammachiitragBtditu,  Bale's  translatloo 

of  the,  i.  174. 
Pan's  Anniversary,  a  masqne  by  Ben 

JoDMiQ,  ii.  397. 
Pandaslo,  the    Triumph  of  Time,  by 

Robert  Greene,  i.  388 ;   Sbakspere's 

obligations  to,  in  The  IVintert  Tale, 

Pantomime,  Roman,  origin  of,  i.  14. 

Paphnutius,  by  Hrotivitha,  i.  7. 

Papfie  with  a  Hatchet,  A,  aulhonhip 
asdgned  to  John  Lyly  and  Thomas 
Na^e,  L  371 ;  reference  Co  [he  Mar- 
prelaic  controveny  in,  i.  464',  455*. 

Parabosco,  G.,  his  //  Viluppo.  compared 
withShakspere's  7uv  Gentlemen,\\.  Si . 

Paraclete,  the  monastery  of,  i.  38. 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Dtuiies,  The,<xia- 
tribntcd  to  by  Jasper  Heywood,  L 
195- 

Paraphrase,  The,  byCsedmon,  allegori- 
cal elements  in,  \,  101. 

Paraphrase  of  St  John.  The,ai'& 


translated  by  Nicholas  Udall,  i.  154. 
Farasilasier,  by  Marslon,  synopsis  of, 

ii.  485- 
Pardoner,  the  character  of  the,  in  Hey- 

wood's  Interlude,  L  143. 
Parfre't   Candlemas  Day,   one  of  the 

Digby  mysteries,  i.  93. 
Paris,    Matthew,   on    the  Ludus   de  S. 

Kaiharina,^.\o,^g\  on dty pageants, 

L  146. 
Parts  and  Vienna,  an  early  English 

tragedy,  L  308. 
Parker,    Henry    iLord     Morley),   his 

comedies  and  tragedie*,  i.  170  . 
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ParltamaU  of  Btti.  Th*,  by  Jobo  Day, 
Mcojmt  of,  ii.  S93. 

Farliamtnt  tf  Lirvi,  7^,  by  Munnger, 
■ccoDDt  ol,  iiL  1 8. 

Pamatsut  Plofs,  the,  relerence  t  o  Nashe 
b,  i.  416;  crilicitm  on  Shak^me 
in.  i.  498  ;  ijiDopiis  of,  ii.  633-040 ; 
Tht  Pitgrimagt,  A.  634;  Tke  Rt- 
tum,  I,  ii.  636;  The  Riturn,  II, 
ii-  637;  authorahip  of.  ii,  640. 

Parraadt,  The,  by  Henry  GUpthome, 


11.  45' ' 


>.S3. 


/\ir(«.\  {Vtdding,  TAt,  by  T.  Killi- 

grew    (the  elder),   iU.    166 ;    acted 

entirelr  by  wontea,  iii.  185  '. 
Fartkaaaa,  a  romance  tqr  Lord  Orrery, 

iiL  341. 
Partorei.  L  11  *. 
Pmm,  definilion  of,  i.  574. 
Pasqaier,  faieppe,  Cbapinan  aod  Shir- 

1^'t  obliguioas  to  hu  Kiekercka,  ii. 

445- 
Pastton,  the,  one  of  the  Chester  playi, 

i.  76',  81. 
PastionofSt.  Gtorge,  The,  L 11 ;  edited 

by  Arctideacon  Haidwick,  i.  13  '. 
PasiioHOlt  Lovers,  Tkt,  by  I.  Cailell, 

iiL  161. 
Postulate  Pilgrim,  The,  a  collection  of 

poems,!.  330;  some  of  StiakBpere'a 

Sonneti  printed  in,  ii.  }5. 
Passioitale  Shepherd  te  his  Lme,  The, 

by  Marlowe,  L  315  ',  310. 
Pastime  of  Pleasure,  The.  by  Stephen 

Hawes,  allegorical  element  in,  i.  loj. 
Paston,  Walter,  his  life  at  the  Universi- 

tiet,  L  167 '. 
Pasler  Pido,  II,  by  Guarini,  i.  131,  iL 

383  ;  Fletchei'i  obligations  to.iL  664. 
Pastoral  drama,  early  Italian,  i.  331  ; 

origin  of,  ii.  380 ;  Italian,  ii.  3S1  ; 

Tauo'i  Aminla,  ii.  381;  Gnarini's 

Faslar  Fido,'\\.  38);  the  modem,  ii. 

383;  EliubethaD,  ii.  384;  .Spanish, 

U.  384 ' ;  general  view  of,   at   eady 

Sinart  period,  iii.  374. 
Paternoster  plays,  i  t)7 ;  of  York,  L  66. 
Pathamaehia,     an    all^orical     ptoie- 

drama,  ill  195. 
Patient  Grisilde,  by  Ralph  Radclifle,  i. 

170. 
Patient  Grissil,  Thi  Pleasant  Comedie 

cf,   by   Henry    Cbettle,   i.   418;   by 

Dekker  and  others,  ii.  466. 
Patient  Grittle,  by  H.  A.  Jones,  i.  419  '. 
Patlerni  ef  Painful  Adventures,    by 

Lanience  Twine,  Pericles  taken  from, 

Ii.  184. 
Panlm,  Acdns,  the  Dttirui  by,  i.  5 ', 
FaiiM>,aQamegiventomor«lities,Lio8. 


Pavier,  Tfaonui,  publisher  of  the  Htnry 

VI  days,  iL  59. 
Paiy,  Salalhiel,  one  of  the  Children  of 

the  Chapel,  ii.  35*'.  3S6'. 
Payntei :  lee  under  Piillace  ef  Pleasure. 
Paui,  A.  de,  his  Didone,  i.  357  '. 
Peatt-Maker,  The,  a  pamphlet  ascribed 

to  Middleton,  ii.  494. 
Pearl,  The,  all^orical  elemeota  in,  i, 

103. 


of  Henry  Glapthorae'*  works, 
'Si'- 
Peconme,  II,  by  G.  Fiorentino,  Shak- 

spere't  obUgatton  to.  ii-  108. 
Peele,  George,  bis  tribute  to  Marlowe, 
i.  317;  on  Tamburlaim,\.%t,%'^  \  hii 
Famous  Chnmicle  History  ef  Ed- 
ward I,  L  348,  351  ;  his  lile  and 
works,  I  363  ;  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
i.  366 ;  Batlle  ef  Akatar,  L  370 ; 
Old  Wivee  Tale,  i.  372  ;  plays  attri- 


bis 


.  IH,\ 


natist,  i.  37B  ; 


Shakspere'3  collat>oration  with,  ii. 
aa';  the  Henry  VI  plays  attribntcd 
to,  Ii.  66,  73 ;  TaU  of  Tr<^,  com- 
pared with  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii, 
148  ;  his  Arraigtuiienl  ef  Paris,  ii. 
Ill  ;  Lociine  attributed  to,  iL  ita  ; 
his  Life  and  Death  ef  Jaek  Straw,  iL 
104;  Alpkensus  attribnted  to,  11. 418*. 

Pilerinagt  de  tHemme,  Le,  by  de  Guile- 
vile,  ii-  6j4 '. 

Pembroke,  Coontesa  of,  ber  Tragedie  of 
Antonie,  IL  187 ;  her  Tragedie  of 
Antonit  and  I^iel's  Cle^tUra,  iL 
618,  619- 

Pembroke,  Eail  of,  a  patron  of  Sbak- 
apere,  1.  503,  iL  16.  3»,  33 ;  a  patron 
of  Ben  JonioD,  ii.  314 ;  Manuger's 

Penates,  The,  occasion  of  5itt  perform- 
ance of  Ben  JoDton's  masque  of,  ii. 
310,  J04. 

Penelopes  We6,  by  Robert  Greene,  i. 
388. 

P^ey,   S.,  bis   edition  of  Marlowe's 


controversy,  i.  463  ',  464'"*. 

Pensies  de  Shaiifieart,  by  Charles 
Nodier,  i.  561. 

Pepya,  S.,  his  Diary  and  its  references 
to  Sbaksperc's  plays,  i.  t,\i.  516': 
on  the  performance  of  Jonson'a  Bar- 
Iholomrw  Pair,  IL  370 ' ;  the  plays  he 
law,  ii.  645 ;  bis  mnsic  (o  a  song  in 
D'Aveoaors  Siege  ^Rktdts,  iii.  319  '■ 
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Percy  Society,  the,  L  570. 
Pt-regrinalie  Schtlastiia,  by  John  Day, 

ii.  59i.634'. 
Ptrigrini,  the,   one  of  ihe   Towneley 

plnyi,  i.  76. 
Pfrtgritte  tn  m   Pairia,  by  Lope  tie 

Vega,  Fletcher's  obligation!  to,  ii.  705, 
Ptriclit,  probably  Shak»pere'«  fint  pUv, 

ii.  »%',  181 ;  venificatlon  of,  Ii.  49    1 

obterrations  on  (he  play,  ii.  180-185. 
Piriwttdts  l/u  Blacksmith,  by  Robert 

Greene,  i,  388,  396 '. 
Perjursd  Hutband,  Tht.  by  Mn.  Cent- 

livre,  notice  of,  iii.  488. 
Psrkin  Warbeck,  ChronicU  Hiitory  of, 

by  Koid,  acconnt  of,  iii.  84. 
I^niaaut  Plays  :  lee  Parmusui  Pkgis. 
Perolla  and  Jadera,  by  CoUey  Cibber, 

iil.  486. 
Ferondinus,  hii  life  of  Tlmour,  L  3}!. 
PerpUx'd  Lavtrs,  Tin,  by  Mrs.  Cent. 

line,  iii.  488  *. 
PeiTon,  Cardinal  de,  Ben  Jqdiod'i  ac- 
quaintance with,  H.  315. 
Perseus  and  Anthtmeris,  an  early  Eng- 

llih  irtgedy,  i.  108. 
PenoD,    Robert,    one     of    Leiceater's 

plflyert,  1.  471. 
Pirymus  and  Tktsbye,  ii.  86. 
Peten,  Hugh,  erroDeoaaly  snpposed  to 

bave  bew  a  member  of  Soakipere'E 

company,  ti.  35'. 
Petiu  Pallace  of  Pettie  his  PUasuri,  by 

Geo^  Pettie,  i.  381, 
Felowe,  H.,  hia  tribute  to  Marlowe,  i. 

318. 
Petrarch,  his  Pkilelagia,  i.  iiS. 
Petrarcbi>tt,  the,  the  style  of,  i.  374. 
PeCroniut,    his   Satyruon,    Cbapmatt's 

obligations  to,  ii.  441. 
Penie,  George,  the  style  of  his  PtlUc 

Pallau.  i.  iSl. 
Phaet,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  the 

Aentid.  i.  189'. 
Pkatlon,  by  Dekker,  ii.  453,  470. 
Pharamimd,  by  La  Calprenide,  Lee's 

adaptatioD  of,  iii.  309   ■ 
Pharaa,   one   of  the  "rowneiey  playa, 

i.  74- 
Pkarannida,  by  W.  Chamberlayne,  iil 

189. 
Phelan,  James,  on  Masdnget,  iii.  1 '. 
PkUasUr,  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher, 

a  synopsis  of,  ii.  669. 
Philippson,  J.  H^  on  Eiechiel'sfjWuj, 

Philips,  Ambrose,  his  Humfr^  Duke 
of  Glouitslcr,  ii.  3 1 3  ' ;  his  translation 
of  Racine's  Andramaqat,  iii  315'; 
his  diacnatic  works,  iU.  415,  416. 


Philips,  ADgiistiDe.hit  share  in  Btirbage'i 

new  Globe  thenire,  ii.  19. 
Philips,  Mrs.  Catharine  COrinda"),  bet 

translations  ofComeillc'i  Horatttni 

Pom  fie,  iXi.  315'. 
Pkiilifc  and  Htwpolyte,  ii.  80. 
Phillips,  Edward,  his  tribute  to  Shak- 

Bpere  in  the  T/uaimm  Peelarum,  1. 

.U9'- 


Pkilolegia,  Petrarch's,  I.  318. 
Pkiionnla;bj  Robert  Greene,  i.  391. 
Philostraie.  his  theory  of  Ihe  distinction 
between  trandy  and  comedy,  i.  159. 
Pkilatas,  by  ii.  Daniel,  a  qmopsis  of, 

Pkiletus,  by  Lyndiay,  i.131 '. 
Phlyacographies,  i.  110*. 
Pkotnissae,  the,  of  Euripides,  adapta- 
tion of,  in  Gascoigne's  J'^mi/u,  L  109. 
Phoenix  theatre,  the.  iii.  149*. 
Phoenix,  The,  by  MiddletoD,  a  synopsis 

Pk^ixmhtr  Flames,  Tkt,  by  Sir  Wtl- 
liam  Lower,  a  synopsis  o^  iii.  190. 

Pkysielegvs,  \.  101. 

PIccinino,  Jacopo,  tragedy  commeoioTat- 
ing  the  de«h  of,  i.  169. 

Picl[bnmandBrerecon,MeHrs.,  their  edi- 
tion of  Ford's  Perkin  Warbf<k,  iiL  84. 

Pickering,  John,  his  Nevi  inttrlndt  of 
Vice  cetutrttiug  Hartstes,  i.  107, 108. 

Pitlurt,  Tkt,  by  Massingcr,  a  synopsis 
of,  iii.  17. 

Pierce  Ptnailesse  kit  Suf/diiOliim  la 
tkeDivell,i.  410.  411. 

Pierce' 1  Suptrerogatien,  br  Gabriel 
Harvey,  his  eulogy  on  John  Lyiy, 
1.373';  mention  of  Will  Snmmer  in, 
i.  413  V 

Pitrs  Caiieilen ;  Bee  Legend  of. 

Pien  Plevimatt,  definition  of  a  minstrel 
in,  i.  J3;  on  'miracles,'  I  53;  alle- 
gorical elements  in,  L  103. 

Pike-hames,  a  cbaracf  er  in  the  Towneley 
plays,  i.  7.1. 

Pilale's  Wife's  Dream,  one  of  the 
CoTentiy  plays,  i.  87. 

Pilgrim,  Tke,  by  Fletcher,  notice 
of,  iL  705  ;  Vanbmgh's  version  of, 
ii).  316  ,  Dryden's  Kpilogne  to,  iii. 
385- 

PUgrimage  ef  Ikt  Senit,  Tfc,  ii.  634 '. 

Pilgritiiagt  to  Parntusus,  Tkt,  synopsis 
of,  ii.  634. 

Pitter  of  Wiackefelld,  Tke,  i.  404 '. 

Pi-Pa-Ki,  a  Chinese  play,  its  moral 
pupoie,  iii.  493 '. 
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PU,  Mrs.,  her  dnmalic  works,  iil.  431, 
454- 

PUgiie.  the,  in  LondoD,  I.  574,  575. 

Plain  Dtater,  The,  by  Wycherley, 
Bcconnt  of,  iiL  464. 

Plaint  Percevall,  &  contribntloii  to  the 
Maiprelale  conCioTCnf  ■ttiibateil  to 
Riotuird  Harvey,  i.  46s  *. 

Planch^,  J.  R,  hii  indebtedness  to  W. 
Rowley  in  hi*  Mtrtkatii's  WtddUtg, 
ii.  544*;  his  C^-attamt,  li.  697  ; 
his  ada  ptiition  of  M&yne't  Cify-Majck, 
iii.l4l'. 

PioMelomatkia,  by  Robert  Greene, 
i.  380',  388. 

PUten,  Cogol  A.  von,  his  Vtrhai^nist- 
v^lc  Gatel,  1.  161  *. 

PUlo  (comic  poel),  probtble  be^uningi 
of  his  work  ai  >  playwright,  1.  449  '. 

IHalimick  LMtrs,  fht,  by  Sir  W.  D'Aye- 
nant,  a  nntuisis  of,  iii.  170. 

Plauditt,  the  Roman,  il.  391. 

Plaatns,  the  Qutralus  formerly  attri- 
bnted  to,  i.  6;  reprodDdion  of  bis 
Ampkilrue  by  Vitalis  Bleaensis,  i.  9  ' ; 
1*  a  model  of  Rcaiucence  comedy, 
i.  *%\ :  Ayrer's  obligaCiiHU  to,  i.  545  ' ; 
his  Mos/tllaria,  Jonson's  oblinCions 
to,  in  The  Alchtmisl,  ii.  368  ;  T.  Hey- 
wood's  obligations  to  his  MostiUaria, 
ii.  566 !  RudtHi,  ii.  56B  ;  Rnggle's 
obligations  to  the  Pteudolus,  iiL  1S6. 

J'lay  »f  Lmt,  Tki,  by  John  Heywood, 

Fiay  tftht  SiuramaU,  Tht,  at  Dnblin, 

1.98, 
Playcftkt  Wither,  T*/,  by  John  Hey- 
wood, ihc' vice 'a  character  in,  i.  no', 

146 ;   Will   bnmmet  mentioned   in, 

i.  4*3*. 
PlayeofPiayts,  rt/,  a  morality,  i  I4ai. 
Players :  sa  under  Acton. 
Playhouse  to  be  Lei,  The,  a  comedy  by 

Sur  W.  lyATenant,  iii.  aSj  ',  330. 
Plays    confuted   in    Fivi    Actions,    hy 

Stephen  Goason,  i.  117,  410,  459. 
Playt,   religions,   oiigiDal   designaCiona 

of,  i.  S7 ;  collective  series  o^  i.  58 ; 

method  of  performance,  i.  s8. 
Pleasant    Comedie:   see  under  Palienl 

Grisiil;  Taming ef  a  Skrete,  Sic 
Pleasure  Fectmtiled  to  Virtue,  a  masque 

by  Ben  Jonmo,  ii.  396. 
Pliny,  Lyly's  obligacioni  to,  i.  177. 
Plat  and  No  Plot,  A,  by  John  Deonii, 

"'■  >?5  *.  ^^- 
Plntarch,  Lyly's  obligations  to,  i.  177 ' ; 

Shakspeie's  knowledge  of,  il.    lo  ' ; 

Shakipere's  indebtedness  lo  Xnjulita 

Caesar,  it  140  ;  possibly  in  Timerl  0/ 
VOL.  III.  P 


Aliens,   ii    180 ;   in    Antony   amd 

Cteepoira,  ii.  186;  in  Ceriolamu,  ii. 

l8g  1  in  bis  Roman  tragedies,  ii.  171. 
PltUarck's  Lives,  Shakspere's  acquaiiit- 

ance  with,  ii.  84. 
/Vii/ifi,  the,  of  Aiistophanes,  compared 

with  early  French  moralities,  i.  108  ; 

performed  in  Greek  before  ^Isabeth, 

I.  190  ;  Jonson's  obligations  to  in  his 

Slapte  of  Nevis,  ii.  374  ;  a  trandation 

of,  attributed  to  Randolph,  iii.  136. 
Petms  iu  divers  Humors,  by  K.  ^m- 

field,  Shakspere's  sonnets  in,  ii.  as  '. 
Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glorie,  A, 

by  Thomas  Gieeae,  i.  381  *,  501 '. 
Petlasler,   The,   by   Ben    Jonion,    the 

objects   of  the   satire   in,   il.    308; 

account  of  the  play,  il  356,  403. 
Peett  and  Falsit,\ij  Drayton,  bis  ttibnte 

to  Sbakspcre  in,  i.  50a. 
Politian  :  set  Poliziano. 
PoUtician,  Tht,  by  Shirley,  account  of, 

'i.97. 


Pollard,  Mr.  A.  W.,  his  edition  of  The 

hamming  of  Hell,  i.  90'. 
Polydore  Vligif,  his  history  of  England, 


ago. 

Polyhymnia,  a  poem  by  Peele,  1.  368. 
Pelyolbion,  by  Michael  Drayton,  i.  438. 
Pompie,  by  Comeille,  Mrs.  Catharine 

Philips'  tranalation  of,  iii.  315'. 
Pomfey  the  Great,  his  ^ire  Cornelias 

Tmgedit,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  L  304. 
Ponsard,  F.,  his  Luereci,  ii.  41 1 ". 
Poole,  John,  hii  adaptation  oi  Shirley's 

Gamesltr,  iii.  109'. 
/Vwr  Man's  Comfort,  Tht,  by  Robert 

Dabome,  iii.  155. 
Poor  Man's  Talent,  The,  by  Thomas 

Lodge,  i.  415. 
Pope,  A., his  edition  ofShalupere,i.5]7; 

his  opinion  and  prophecy  of  Garrick's 

Ulent,  i.  S41;   on   The  Taio  Neile 

Ximmtn,  iu  338 ' ;   on  Chapman's 

Bussy  d'AmMs,iiL  410';  hisqnairel 

withCibber,  iii.  417'. 
Pope,  Thomas,  one  of  Leicester's  playera, 

r.  47»'. 

Fordage,  S. ,  his  Btred  and  Mariawtnt, 

Porta,  G.-B.  delU,  his  VAstnlogo,  IiL 

iSo;  Traf>polaria,v.i.lii6. 
Porta  Pitlatu,  a  pageant  by  T.  Hey 

wood,  ii.  584. 
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Porter,  Henry,  his  dr«matic  works,  ii. 

604,605;  Twa Angry  IVirmen, U.6o^. 
Poito,  Luigi  da.,  hii  Homeo  and  Jvliel, 

i.  113 ;   his  Hiiloria  di  due  rmiiii 

AmuHi,  ii.  iij. 
Pott,  Mis.  Httay,  her  Bacoaian-Shak- 

sperecraie.  i.  S04'.  571.  S7=- 
PoRer,A.  Claghom,  his  bibliogniph;  of 

Beaumont  and  Ftetcher,  il.  643 '. 
Potts,  T.,  his  iVilchtt  of  Lantasler,  it. 

575'- 
Pricttttsa    RidUvUs,    Let,    Moliire  1, 

iii.  309' 
PiMeux,  the,  1.  376. 
Pretton,  celigioDS  pUjs  perfoimed  at, 

"■  hi- 

Preston,  Thomas,   hi*   Cambists  King 

tf  Perda.  i.  305. 
Prtlty    Basketful    of   Limn,     A,    by 

Empress  Oitherina  II,  ii  137. 
Prichard,    J.    Cowles,    on    Shakspere'a 

inCellccliial  oatioDslity,  i.  560  '. 
Prima  Patlorum,  one  of  tlie  Townele? 

plays,  i.  73. 
Pritict  Arthur,  by  Sir  Richard  Blnck- 

Pritui  d' Amour,  Tit,  ■  masqoe  by  Sir 

W.  D'Avenanl,  iii.  173. 
Prinuly  Mirrour  if  Purlts  Modestie, 

The,  by  Robert  Greece,  i.  387  '. 
Princely  Fltasurts  0/ Kemlviorth,  The, 

by  R.  Gascoigne,  i.  I5!>. 
Princess,   Tht,   by   T.   Killlerew   (the 

elder),  iii.  166. 
Princess  of  CUvt,  Tk*,  by  N,  Lee,  iii 

411. 
Prisvneri,  The,  by  T.  Killigicw  (the 

elder),  iti.  165. 
Processus  Nol  cum  Filiis,  one  of  the 

Townelcy  plays,  i.  73. 
J^Bcessus   Praphelarum,    one   of  the 

Towneley  plays,  i.  74. 
Processus     TalentorHin,    one    of    ihe 

TowDcley  plays,  L  75 ;   one  of  the 

Coventry  plays,  'Pownce  Pilate'  in, 

PivdigalSim,  The,  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere,  ii.  11 1 ;  version  of  Shadwell's 
Woman-Caftain,  iiL  457  '. 

Piodroma),  llieodote,  probable  anihor 
oi  the  Xpurrdt  «i0x<"'i  <•  4- 

Projeclfrs,   The,  by  John  Wilson,  iii. 

^  338- 

Ptoloeues,  Shaksperei  nse  of,  iL  agi ; 
of  JoDSOn's  Poetaster,  compared  with 
that  of  Troihis  and  Crtssida,  ii.  361 ; 
by  T.  Heywood,  ii.  5.*5 ;  in  early  Stuart 
drama,  iiL  356;  Drydcn's,  iii.  391. 

Promts  and  Cassandra,  l)y  George 
Whetstone,  i.  iif,. 


Prephtteu,  Tht,  by   Fletcher,  accoont 

of,  ii.  737;  adaptations  of,  ii.  717'; 

Betterton  t  version  of,  iii.  316  ';  Pnr- 

cell's  music  to,  iii.  313. 
/Vvjv/f/l«ia,atlribDled  toThomas  Lodge, 

i.  414*. 
Protectoiate,  the :  set  Commooweilth. 
Pretevangtltum  Jatobi,  the,  ideas  in  the 

Chester  plays  borrowed  from,  i.  79*. 
Proverbs,  The  Book  tf,  a  spedes  of 

morality,  i.  100. 
Prwoked   Wife,    Tht,    by   Vanbruet 

acconnt  of,  iii.  479. 
Prynne,  William,  his  opposition  to  the 

drama  in  his  Ifistria-Mastix,  i.  507 ', 

iii.  193,  »40. 
Pstudolus,  ^e,    of  Plantnt,   Roggle's 

obligations  to,  iii  1S6. 
P^che,   an    opera    by   Sbadwell,   iiL 

457". 
Poicell,  Hrary,  his  mnsic  for  Bonduca, 

ii.   697 ' ;   for   Island  Princess,  ii. 

704*;  his  mnnc  to  Betterton's  Pre- 

fheless,  ii.  717';  hii  caily  operatic 

DiydM's  King  Arthur,  iii.  38a. 
Purtficaiicm,   The,  one  of  the  CheMer 

plays,  1.  80. 
Puritan,   The,  I.  365';  attributed  to 

Shakspere,  ii.  110;   synopsis  of,  ii. 

3i9->3i;   attributed  to   MiddletMi, 

ii.  B36- 
Puritan  Maid,  The,  by  MiddletoD,  ii. 

130  >. 
PateanDS  of  Lonvain,  his  Cmmu,  iii. 

199*. 
Pntteuham,  George,  on  John  Skelton,  i. 

laS';  lii«  Arte  of  Engtijh  Pcttie, 

i.  16S ;  the  critiGismi  of;  i.  441. 
Pyrrhus,  by  C.  Hopkins,  iii.  431. 
Pytha^as,  \sj  Maitin  Slater,  ii  60S  >. 

Qnailes,  Francis,  plays  by.   pabUsbed 

dniing  the  Protectoiate,  iii.  186;  his 

Emblems,  iii.  iS6'. 
Queen  Catharine,  by  Mrs.  Pii,  Iii.  43*. 
Queen  ElisaUih,  by  T.  Heywood,  iL 

hi»  '■ 
Queen  of  Corinth,   The,   by  Fletcher, 

iL  714. 
QtueneefArragen,  7:i<,by  W.HabiQg- 

ton,iu.  150, 
Queen's  Arcadia,   Tht,  by  S.  Daniel, 

Queen's  Exchange,  The,  by  R.  Brome, 

Queen's  Masque,  Tie,  by  T.  Heywood, 

ii.  s8s. 
Queen  and  Concuiine,Tie,'bjR.Bix>tne, 


„  Google 


Qturer  ptr  sfla  qticrtr,  )sj  Maidou, 

Kintluwe'i  tnntUtioD  of,  iii.  306 '. 
Qutroluj,  the,  aathoiship  o^  i  6;  re- 

pioductloD  of  by  ViuUa  BleBcoiia, 

1.9". 
Qnui.  James,  Gunck'i  rival,  1.  543. 
Qaioault,  Philippe,  his  trorlis  and  Cheii 

iaAacaos,  liL  315';  adaptatioos  of, 

iil.  315 '- 
Quiney,  Richud,  a  lon-in-Ui*  of  Shalt- 

tpere  s,  ii.  ifi.  39 ;  his  letter  to  Shale. 

spere,  ii.  31 ', 
Qutntui  Fabitu,  an  earlj  Englith  plaj, 

L  308. 
Quipfyr  an  Upiarl  CeuHitr,  A,  by 

Robeit  Greece,  origm  of,  i.  137',  384. 

Kabagai,  by  V.  Sardou,  il.  374*, 
Racioe,  J.,  indnCDM  of  hii  works,  ill. 

313;  adaptatioDi  of,  iil  315 '. 
Raddifb,  Ralph,  hi*  plays,  1.  1 70 ;  his 

Bunting  of  Jahn  ami,  I  474'- 
Hiding  Turk,  Tkt,  by  Thomas  GoSe, 

L  405 ',  iii.  I  s8. 
Raioe,  Di.  James,  his  editloa  of  the 

TowneiejF  playi,  i.  71 '. 
Rainoliles  (or  Rejmolds),  John  (Dean), 

his  Ovtrthroiu  of  Staff -plays.  I  376', 

506";  his  Triumph  of  Gad's  liaitt^, 

MiddIetoD'Bobligatioiis(o,li.  51 1,513. 
Haising  of  Laiarus,  The,  ddc  of  the 

York  plays,  i.  70. 
Ral^h,  Sit  Walter,  Marlowe's  relations 

with,  i.   315*,  517;   OD  witchcraft, 

1-336*;  thepatroDOf Spaiser,1.449; 

probable  lelatioof  with   ShaJcspo^ 

1.504;  Ben  Jooton  govemot  lo  a  too 

of,  ii.  315. 
Jiaiph   Reisttr  DtiuUr,   by   Nicholai 

Udall,  i.  1541  Shakspere's  oblisatlon 

to,  in  A  Alxdtummtr  Nights  Dream, 

ii.  89. 
^aj«-^;/<7,byLodowickBaiiy,iii.  157; 

compared  with  Middleton's  Truk  te 

Catch,  &c,  ii.  516. 
RanMsy.  Allan,  his  adaptation   of  Sir 

Aston  Cocksyne's  Tra^tUn,  iil  l38  ', 
Randle ;  see  Higgcnett. 
Randolph,  Thomas,  his  woiks,  iii.  131- 

1 37  ;  Jealna  Lev*rs,  iii.  1 33  ;  Musts 

2.coking-GiajS€,  iii.   1341  Amyttlas, 

iii.  135  ;  plays  ascribed  to,  iii.  137. 
Ranldne,  William,  hU  opposition  to  the 

drama,  i.  461. 
Rap*  tfLucrete,  ri<,  Shakspere's,  early 

references  to,  i.  493,  ii.  34. 
Rapt  tf  Liurect,  The,  T.  Herwood'i 

tragedy, ii.  15';  a  npoptis  of,ii.58l. 
S^  tf  Prostrfiae,  The,  a  noD^extant 

pastoral  drama,  b;r Ben  JoaMO,U. 386'. 


Rare  Triumphs  of  Leve  and  Ftrtutu, 
The,  an  early  romantic  comedy,  i.  164 ; 
the  anthoish^  attributed  to  Kyd, 
i.  3"'- 

Rastell,  John,  The  Naiurt  ef  the  Four 
Eltmtnts  ascribed  to,  i.  116  ;  his 
Dialogue  of  Gintybttf  and  Notnlityt, 
i.  337  ;  early  plays  printed  by,  1. 14a, 
"44.  »49- 

Ravens  Almaxackt,  The,  by  Dekker, 
ii.  453  '• 

Ravenscroft,  Edward,  his  Tilui  Andro- 
nicus,  ii.  58  ;  his  King  Edward  and 
Alfnda,  ii.  61a';  his  adaptation  of 
Igtioramui.m.  185;  his  adaptations 
of  Moliire  s  Monsieur  de  Pourceau- 
gnac  and  Le  Bourgeois  Ginlilhffmme, 
iii.  31s':  ^'""  Andronicus,  iiL 
33ti*;  bis  dramatic  works,  iiL  4)9, 
430 ;  Italian  Husband,  iii.  419 ;  ms 
comedies,  iii.  451. 

Rawlins,  Thomas, liis/'f^/Am,  iii  161. 

Raiti,SilTaaade,his  Gisittenda,\.  314'. 

Reading,  Harrowing  of  Hell  ^/eUaimtA 
at,  1.  55. 

Rtiellion,  The,  by  T.  Rawlins,  iii.  161. 


Red  Bull  theatre,  tSe,  iii.  133',  >49'l  »* 
the  Restoration,  Iii.  183. 

Redford's  nyt  and  Science,  i.  117. 

Reed,  Isaac,  publisher  of  the  Johnton- 
Steercnl  S/iaisfean,  with  Marlowe's 
addiiions,  i.  531 ;  bis  Variorum  edi- 
tion of  T  ■ 
eeve,  T. 
401'. 

Refitsal,  The,hy  Collej  Clbber,  iiL  487  *. 

Regnard,  J.  F.,  hia  works  and  their  in- 
fluence, iii.  315';  adapUtimu  of,  ill. 
3'S'- 

Regulus,  by  J.  Crowne,  a  synopsis  of, 
iii.  4°i' 

Rihearsal,  The,  by  the  Duke  of  Bnck- 


478. 

Remorsi,  Coleridge's,  i.  565 '. 
Rjmnsat,  Charles  de,  hia  Saint-Bar- 


Rentgade,  The,  by  Maninger,  a  synopsis 

of.  iii.  17. 

Rtptntasui  of  Rahert  Cretnt,  The,  L 

381  ',  39». 
Reprisentaiiants,  the,  of  Juan   de   la 

Ensina,  i.  331 
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Rapubliea,  >  monlity,  i.  136,  139. 
Riilairatign,  Tht,  b)'  G.  Villien,  Dnke 

of  BDckingham,  ii.  670'. 
Resurrtctie,  the,  one  of  the  Townele; 

plays,  1,76. 


Rehtnufmn  Parnasiut,  Tht,  Marlowe 

refened  to  by  the  aulhor  of,  i.  31S  ;  a 
tribute  to  Michael  Dtayton  in ,  i.  438  ; 
Part  I,  synopsis  of,  ii.  63$;  Put  II, 

11.637. 

Rilurtueflki  reninvtud Cavalerie Pas- 
qutl.  The,  by  Thomas  Naihe,  i.  410 ; 
a  contribution  to  the  Marpielate  con- 
troversy, i,  465''*. 

Revelatieni,  Tkt,  a  species  of  morality, 

Raiengi,  Young's,  ii.  467 ', 

Rtvengt  far   Hanatir.    by   Chapman, 

account  of,  ii.  431 ;  periiapi  ideotical 

with  Glapthome'i  FarasicU,  iij.  IJ4. 
Revtngt  ef  Bvsty  d'Ambois,    Tht,  by 

Chapman,  account  of,  ii.  414,  430. 
Revenge  ofhamlel  Prime  of  Denmark, 

Tkt,  an  early  play,  i.  41S. 
Revenger's    Tragedy,    The,    by    Cyril 

Toameur,  account  of,  iii.  69. 

.u^le.  a  noD-Mtant 

Revetor,  WiTliam,  beqceaths  the  Creed 
Play  to  the  York  (JuiM,  i.  98. 

Revolntion,  the  Great:  see  Common- 
wealth. 

Revolnlians  of  Sivtdtn,  The,  by  Mrs. 
Trotter,  iii.  4:^1. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  his  Don  fekn, 
after  Fletcher's  Ckanees,  ii,  713*. 

Reynolds,  John  :  see  Raioolde*. 

Rhinthon  of  Tatentam,  his  Hilaro- 
tra«ediea,  i.  no. 

Rhodes,  John,  his  acting  company 
licensed  by  General  Monit,  Iii.  1N3. 

Rich,  Baniabe,  hit  HUiorit  <f  Afela- 
nius  and  Silla,  iL  143. 

Rich  Jew  ef  Malta,  The  Famous  Tra- 
^edyeftht:  xk  Jew  <rf  Malta. 

Rtckard  //,  Sbakspere  s,  resemblance 
to  Marlowe's  Edaiard  II,  i.  353 ; 
Theobald's  adaptation,  i.  518';  pos- 
sible reference  to  fall  of  Esaex  in,  ii. 
33;  versification,  ii.  49';  obterra- 
tioni  on  the  play,  ii.  101-105. 

""  ■      ■  "  -     ~        ■      '    i.  103. 


Riekard  III,  Shakspere's.  Coltey  Gib- 
ber's adaptation  of,  i-  515,  iii.  4S7  '; 
versification  o^  ii.  49' ;  observationt 
on  the  play,  ii.  96-100;  as  a  type 
of  Shakspere's  Hisloriei,  iL  161  ; 
JUckurd  III,  by  S.  Rowley,  a  non- 
■  pl«y,,ii.  100,  547  ;  Tate's  adap. 


417. 


Richard  III,  The  True  Tragedieef,  date 

ofpeiformanceof,  i.  187';  altribited 

to  Thomas  Lodge,  i.  418,  ii.  97. 
Richard  Croetdaci,  a  non-extant  play, 

attributed  to  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  343. 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  Tkt  Tnu  Tra- 

gedit  of,  i.  348  ;  Buthonhip  attributed 

to  Marlowe,  t.  z^i,  ii.  119. 
Richards,  Nathaniel,  bis  jftr!ii//(i>ii,iii. 

i6a. 
Richardson,  William,  on  Shakspete,  i. 

S40. 
Richardui  Terttut,  a  poem  by  Dr.  T. 

L^ge,  U.  97. 
Rickes,   by  Sir   J.   Bland  Barges,   an 

adaptation     of     Maiiinger's      City 

Maiiain,  iii.  34*. 
Ridings,  i.  147. 
Right  Woman,  The,  altribnted  to  Bean* 

moot  and  Fletcher,  ii.  74). 
Richtvise,  John,  anthonhip  of  a  I^tin 

Dido  attributed  to,  i,  357  '. 
Rimbault,  E.  ¥.,  his  edition  of  Dekkcr's 

A  Kuig^l'l  Conjuring,  ii.  455  '. 
Rinaldo,  an  opera  by  Aaron  Hill,  With 

music  by  Handel,  iii.  313  ', 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  by  J.  Dennis,  iii. 

436. 
Rinuccini,    Ottavio,    his    Daphnt,  the 

first  Italian  opera,  iii.  331 ', 
Rio,  A.  F.,  on  Shakspere's  religion,  iL 

41 '■ 
Ristoii,  Adelaida,  het  'Lady  Macbeth,' 

i.  s6'  '■ 
Ritson,  John,  on  Steevens'  and  Malone  t 

editions  of  Shakspere,  i.  533. 
Rival  Fortj,  Tkt,  by  CoUey  Gibber,  ii. 

693'. 
Rival  Friendi,  Tkt,  by  Peter  Hausted, 

Rival  King!,   Tkt,  Banks'  adaptaliok 

of  CalprenMe's  Caisandn,  lit  309  *. 
Rnal   Ladies,    The,    by    Dryden,    a 

synopsis  of,  iii.  347. 
Rival  Queens,  Tke,  by  Lee,  an  adapU- 

tioo  of  CalprenMe's  Caisandre,  iii. 

309  ' ;  «  synopsis  of,  iii.  409. 
Rivales,  by  W.   Gager,  i.   364;   pro- 

daced  at  Oxford,  ii.  631  >. 


(see  Two  IMk  A^immtn). 
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Hearing  CMt,  Tht,  b;  Middleton  axA 

Dekk«r,  theti  impenonatioD  of  Haiy 

Frilh  in,  iL  145,  469,  519. 
EUtrt  Cuill,  in  early  secular  pl«y  acted 

■I  ChMler,  i.  170, 
Xaitrt   Suond   Duke   af  Nurmanify, 

Niileryof,  by  T.  Lodge,  i.  413. 
Xebcri  II.  The  King  ^  Scots,  a  non- 

eSant  play  by  Ben  Jooaon,  Dekkcr, 

and  Olhen,  ii.  343,  467, 
RobeRes,  prioter  of  Merchant  qf  Venice, 

ii.  lofi. 
Robin  Hood  plays,  i.  144'. 
XvHn  Hoed  and  tlu  Pindtr  e/  WaJU- 

field,  i.  404  ', 
Robioson, '  Dickey,'  hh  impenoDation 

of  women's  parts,  ii.  374 '. 
Robinson,  T..  Middleton's  oblifadoni 

to,  in  hli  Game  of  Chess,  ii.  519 '. 
RobiDion,  William,  aclor,  his  death,  iii. 

Rebyn  Censcienct,  a  dialogue,  i.  335. 

Rodiesler,  Esrl  or,  bii  adaptation  of 
Fletcher's  Vaieminian,  ii.  69S';  a 
patron  of  diamatiili,  Iii.  301. 

Rogen,  Archdeacon,  bi«  account  of  the 
Cbester  plays,  i.  59'. 

RoEert,T>r.Cba7let,  ba  Earl ef  Stirling, 
11.  6j3'. 

Rojni,  t'emando  de,  his  Caliila  and 
Mliibota,  i.  331. 

Rttnaa  Actor,  Tht,  by  Massinger,  syn- 
opsis of,  iii.  14-17. 

Koman  de  la  Rose,  allegorical  elemenla 
in  the,  i.  103,  ii.  6S4  '. 

Roman  Empress,  The,  by  W.  Joyner, 
"t  431- 


Roman  Virgin,  Th*,  by  Webster,  Bet- 
teiton's  version  of,  iti.  316 '. 

Rome,  pageants  in,  i.  145*. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  early  Tersions  of,  i. 
"3. 

Sameo  and  Juliet,  Shakspere'a,  Duds* 
veisioD,  i  537 ;  Goethe's  version,  i. 
553 ;  one  <rf  Shakspere's  finl  cHorts, 
ii.  1 1 ' ;  versification,  ii  49 ' ;  observa- 
tions on  the  play,  ii,  113-117;  *'^ 
sioni  of.  by  Olway  and  J,  Howard,  iii. 
316',  396. 

RomOHt  and  Julitt,  Traguall  Historyt 
of,  by  Artbur  Brooke,  ii.  114. 

Roaaliod,  the  character  of,  ii.  133. 

Rosalynde,  Euf  hues'  Golden  Legacit,  by 
Thomas  Lodge,  i.  411 ;  Sbakspcres 
obligations  to,  ii.  1 19. 

Rasamend,  Addison's  opera,  iii  313'. 

Rotaad,  Churchill's,  i.  541 '. 


133'- 

Roseveldt,  Jacob,  his  Moschttt,  ii.  109. 
Rosmunda,  an  early  Italian  tragedy  by 

Rucellai,  i.  169. 
Rossi,  Ernesto,  his  rendering  of  Shak- 


sperean  characters,  L  56: 
Rossam,  van,  his  Aelius  Sei 
Roundheads,  The,hy  Mra.  Aphialiehnj 


139- 


Rowc,  John,  hit  T\-agi-Cometdia  acted 
at  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  iii.  iSt  ■. 

Rowe, Nicholas, his  Tamtrlane.i. itt', 
iiL  434 ;  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  i. 
516;  his  'Lite'  ofSbakspere,  it  l  '; 
on  Shokspere's  acting,  ii.  31;  on  (be 
relations  between  Ben  Jonson  and 
Sbakspere,  ii.  303;  his  dramatic 
works,  iii.  433-438 1  The  Ambitiaus 
Slep-Mother,  iii.  434  j  The  Fair 
Penitent,  iii.  435;  Ulysses,  iii.  436; 
The  RoyeU  Canvtrt,  iii.  436 ;  Jane 
Shore,  Iii.  437  ;  Lady  Jane  Gr^,  iii. 
■437- 

Rovrler,  Samncl,  bis  additions  to 
Marlowe's  Faustns,  i.  319';  his 
Richard  III,  ii.  100  ;  his  When  You 
See  Me,  &c.,  ii.  lOJ,  547 ;  The  Noble 
.S'eu/i/ffr  attributed  to,  11.433',  5491 
his  dramatic  works,  ii.  545-55°;  as  a 
play-wrighl,  ii.  545. 

Rowley,  William,  part-aniborof  Travels 
af  Three  English  Brothers,  ii.  183, 
600 ;  possible  part-anthor  of  Pertelet, 
iL  1S4;  and  of  Birth  af  Merlin,  ii. 
310,343:  bis  works,  ii.  343*;  Mi  idle- 
ton's  collaboration  with,  ii.  499 :  his 
additions  to  Middleton's  Old  Lam, 
ii,  s°'  ;  Spanish  Cipsie,  ii.  508 ; 
A  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  J09  ;  The  Change- 
ling, ii.  511  ;  his  and  Middleton's 
World  Tost  at  Tennis,  ii.  537  ;  his 
dramatic  works,  ii.  540-545  ;  as  a 
play.wright.  ii  540,  541 ;  A  New 
Wonder,  ii.  543;  Atfs  Lost  by  Lust, 
ii.  544 ;  A  Match  at  Midnight,  ii. 
544 ;  A  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  ii. 
5441  Ferlune  by  Land  and  Sea,  ii. 
569 :  his  and  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the 
Mill,  ii.  739  ;  The  Notlt  GenlUman, 
ii.  73S  1  connexion  with  Fletcher,  ii. 
747;  Webster's  collaboration  witb,  iii. 
53  ;  A  Cure  for  a  Cuctald,  iii.  54  ; 
The  Thratian  Wander,  iii.  5."! ; 
Ford's,  Dekker's  and  his  tViiih  tf 
Edmanton,  iii.  74. 
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H^ai  Cmotrt,  Tht,  by  Nicholw  R 


It  of,  i: 


:.43^: 


RtyalFti^,  Tht, 

RnaU  King  md  Li^idt' StibjHl,  Tht, 
bjr  T.  Heywood.Dotice  of,  ii.  560. 

Ri^ai  Afasler,  The,  by  blurtey,  noUce 
of.iii.  115. 

Rayai  Merchant,  bjJ.Htll,  ui  adapta- 
tion ot  ^^mtn'  Biiih,^  736'. 

Rayai Afiichttf,  Tht,\sj  Mrs.  Manley, 
"i.  43a- 


Royal  Shvt,  Tke,  bj  W,  Cartwright, 

notice  of,  iil  138. 
Koyoa.^.C.hii  Mert tk  Cisar,  iL  149. 
Rncellu,  G..  his  Keimunda,  i.  169*. 
RuAni,  Plantns',  T.  Hey  wood's  obli- 


Riickert,  F.,  as  a  tranilator,  i.  554. 
Rueda,  Lope  de,  his  fiasm,  i.  ^74  ;  his 
Lor  Enganct,  ii.  75,  143 ;  his  Euft- 

Rilmclin,  Gnstar,  on  Henry  V,'\\.  163*- 

RngglC)  G'l  his  Chtb-Law,  and  other 
puyi,ii.6ji;  haIgfuraatus,m.\Si. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  ^ 
Fletcher,  a  synopiis  of,  il.  711. 

RuU  ef  Reasen,  The,  by  Tbomu  Wil- 
son, 1.  j^f> '. 

Rump,  The,  by  Tatham,  iii  193 '. 

Runne  and  a  Gnat  Caste,  by  John 
Davici,  tribute  to  Shaksperc  in,  i. 
496. 

Rntebeuf.theworksof,  1. 11  ;  his  version 
of  the  stoiy  of  Tktofhilus,  i.  330. 

Rutter,  Joseph,  his  ShepheriPi  Holy- 
day,  iii.  163 ;  his  Iranslatioa  of  L^ 
CV.iu.  315'. 

RutanU  (Angelo  Beolco),  i.  330. 

Rychardes,  T„  author^ip  of  Mise- 
genus  auigoed  lo,  i.  16a 

Rymer,  T.,  criticisms  on  Shaksperc,  i. 
52*1  530* ;  his  Edgar,  ii.  610';  on 
The  MaidU  Tragedy,  ii.  674 '. 

Sachs,  Hans,  hi*  Cemedte  van  Hecaitui, 
i.  i3o;  btscomedyoDsloiyofGriselda, 
i.  439  ;  his  version  of  Forlunahu,  iu 

bichs.  Prof.  R.,  on  the  donbtAil  Shale- 
sperean  plays,  ii.  313';  on  Second 
Maiden's  Trage^.  ii.  673'. 

Sackful  of  Hems,  The,  a  political  mo- 


Saerada  Pasae  y  Mart  de  Nestre  Senyor 
JesuCritl,L  ^6K 


Sacrament  plays,  L  97,  98. 
Sacrificium  Caynu  and  Aiell,ooea[  liie 

Yorit  jilays,  i.  68. 
SacriJiNO,  II:  see  Ingamnati,  Cli. 
Sad  One,  The,  by  Sir  John  Soddii^, 

notice  of,  iii.  145. 
SodShipherd,  7%r,  by  Jonion,  i.  331  ■; 

obligation  toMailowe's^/nire/'^iiAa, 

t.  346  *  ;  WsldroD's  edition  of,  trjtntc 

to  Tarlton  in,  i.  454*;   account  of 

the    fragmenlary  play,  iL   379,  384, 

407  ;  prologne  of,  ii.  383. 
Sagrifiae,  II,  by  Agostino  Beecari,  ii. 

381. 
Sainl-Bartkilimy,  by  Charles  de  RJ- 

mnsat,  i.  355". 
Si.  Bololf ;  see  under  Pageant. 
SL  Catharine,  plays  celebiating  legends 

of,  i.  47,  49. 
St.  Dorothy,  plays  celebrating  legends 

of,  i.  47. 
St.  Dunstan,  the  legend  of,  1.  109'. 
St.  Eyremond,  influence  of  Shakspere 

on  works  of,  i.  534;   on  Shadwell's 

Epsem  WelU,  iii.  457 '. 
St.  Fabyan  :  tee  under  Pageant. 
St.  GilUn,  the  monastery  of,  liteistnie 

emanatiiig  from,  i.  S. 
St.  Oeergt,  the  play-pageant  of,  i.  143, 

149  J  the  play  of,  at  Bassingboume, 

Ljo';  at  Vorit,  i.  66. 
St.  George  if  Capfcuhcia,  the  play  of, 

at  Windsor,  i.  50  '■ 
St.  Gregonr:  i«Gtt£ory. 
SL  Jut  Cbnrch-town,  the  '  Roond '  at, 

1.56'. 
Si.  Katharina :  see  St.  Catharine. 
SL  Marc-Giiardin,  on  Shakspere,  i.  56t. 
St.  Nicholas,  eaily  plays  on  tbc  trends 

of,  i.  37;  by  Hilatius,  i.  40. 
St.  Olave,  3  stage-play  treating  of,  i.  54. 
St.   Patriei  fi-  Ireland,   by  Shirley, 

account  of,  ilL  99. 
St.  Panl's,  boys  of,  their  acting  com- 
pany, i.  451 ',  453,  467, 469. 
St.  R^al,  Abbj  de,  his  works  and  their 

influence,  iii.  309 ;  adapiitiom  of,  iii. 

309'. 
St.  Seluutinn  :  see  under  Pageaot. 
St.  Serfe,  his  Tarugo's  Wiles,  iii.  406 ', 
Ste.  Beuve,  C.  A.,  on  stage  conlempormry 

mechaDism,  iii.  151; '. 
Saintsbnry,  ProflG.,  on  Diyden,  iii.  346 '. 
Saiontala,  the,  of  Kalidasa,  compared 

with  Airs  Well  that  Endt  Welt,  u. 

119. 
Salemitano,  Masaccio,  his  Romte  and 

Tuliet,i\.  116. 
Salisbury,  Eail  of,Jonson's  appeal  to. 
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SallsboiT  Court  theatre,  at  the  Reslon- 

tion,  lii.  183,  184. 
Salisbury   Street,   the    Priiate    House 

(theatre)  [n,  iii.  149'. 
Sallust,  He^'wood'i  Iruislation  of,  ii.  554. 
Salrmcida    SpoHa,   a    masque  by  Sir 

W.  D'Avenant.iii.  173. 
Sa/macii  and  Htrmaphrodilis,  a  Latin 

Jocin    attribaled    to    BeBumoiit,    ii. 
50. 
Salomon  and  Satumut,  the  dialognes 

Saltitaeioeiisaitlh,  one  ottbe  Towneley 
plays,  i.  73. 

Salutatten  and Iht Nativity,  Tit,  one  of 
the  Chester  plsys,  i.  76 ',  79 ;  one  of 
the  Coventry  plays,  i.  Eg. 

Salvini,  A.  M.,  his  trsnslatioD  of  Addi- 
son's Ca/a,  Hi.  4+1 '. 

Salvini,  Tommaso,  his  rendering  of 
Shaksperean  characters,  1.  561'. 

Sampson,  William,  a  coUahontor  with 
Gervase  Maikhiun  in  Jitrod  and 
Aniipaler,  iii.  156. 

Sampton,  by  S.  Rowley  and  Bonme,  ii. 
546. 

SamsBB  Agonisiis,  Miltons,  a  synopsis 
of,  lii.  303-acitii  Milton's  protest  con- 
tained in,  iii.  316. 

Sand,  Geoi^e,  her  adaptation  of  Shak- 
ipere's  As  Yen  Like  II,  ii.  1 30. 

Sandys,  George,  English  versioa  of 
Grotins'  Chriittu  i'atitnt  by,  i.  5', 

Sannazaro,  Giacopo,  his  conrt-farse,  i. 

137;  his  £fi^^ /tuca/BTM,  iL  380*. 
Sapko  and  Phoa.  by  John  Lyiy,  i.  195. 
Sardou,  V.,and  Moreau,M.  M., their  ver- 

aazial  Anttny  and  CltBpatra,\\.  tSti. 
Sardon,    V.,  his    Raiagai,   ii.    374*; 

Inlimts,  W,  377  '. 
SarTazin,Prof.G.,on  Kyd  and  hb  works, 

i-  303  * ;  on  tVify  Beguiltd,  ii.  61 2  *, 
'  Saspat,'  Bodmer's  mention  of,  i.  546, 
Salirai.hj  Bishop  Joseph  Halt,!.  414. 
Saiiriton,  by  Petronins  Arbiter,  Jomon's 

obligations  to,  ii.  }fi3. 
SatiTa-Maslis,  Dekker's,  attribnled   to 

Shakspere,  ii.  111 ;   a  reply  to  Ben 

Jonson's  Paetaiter,  iL   308,  356 ;   a 

synopsis  of,  ii.  459. 
Saturae.  origin  of,  L  14. 
Satyr,  The,  occasion  of  first  performance 

of  Ben  Joason'smasque  01,11.309,304. 
Satyre  of  the  Tkrie  Ettaiii,  a  motlLutir 

Iqr  Lyndtay,  i.  131. 
Sa^rrieen,  the,  of  Petronlui,  Chapman's 

obligations  to,  ii.  441. 
Saul,    Tragedy  tf  King,   aiciibed  to 

Otteiy,  iii  345. 


Sauny   Ike  Scet,   by   John    Lacy,   an 

adaptation  of  Shakspere's  Taming  ef 

the  Shrew,  1.  5 14,  iii.  450. 
Sawyer,  Elisabeth,  her   appearance    in 

The  WiUh  of  Edmonton,  iii.  74. 
Sued- GrammalicDS,  his  story  of  Amleth, 

In  the  Hisloria  Baniea,  11.  165. 
Scarameuik,  by  Ravenscroft.  iii,  451. 
Scenes,  the  institution  of,  on  the  stage, 

iii-3!5,3»8. 
Scharf,  Sir  George,  on  portraits  of  Shak- 
spere, ii  4). 
Stkaneri,   The,  a   veision   of  Mayne's 

Cily-Malch,  i"        — 


aperc,  1.  553. 
Scblegel,  August  W.  v.,  on  Gerbodiu,  i. 

aoi,  101  ;  dIs  Criliclsm  cA  Campaspe, 

1.  394;  his  iranslation  of  Shakspere, 

i.554;  asacritic,  issfi;  ^xiLt^tires 

OH  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  i. 

S57  ;  doubtful  Shaksperean  plays,  ii. 

>lo  ;   on  Loerine,  ii.  3  19 ;   on   The 

London  Prodigal,  ii  aaS  ;    on   The 

PuritaniiUiyi;  on  the  anti-maique, 

ii.  393  i  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

ii.  643 ',  645. 
Schlegcl,  John  Eliu  v.,  on  Shakspere, 

■■  547>  556- 
Schmid,  Dr.  D.,  on  William  Congreve, 

iU.  467'. 
Schmidt,  Dr.  Alexander,  his  Shakspere 

Concordance,  i.  559. 
Scholar,    Tie,   by   Richard   Lorelace, 

iii  164. 
Schoole   of  Abuse,    The,   by   Stephen 

Gosson,   his  criticisms   in,   i   309', 

117',   163,  459;    its   opponents,   i 

409. 
Schroeder,  F.  U.  L.,  his  company   of 

actors,  i,   130*1    bis    rendering   of 

Shaksperean  characters,  1.   550;  hi* 

version  ofMasslDgei's  DukeofMUcm, 

iii  IS*. 
Schnnfleisch,    H.   L.,    his   edition   of 

Hrotsvltha's  comedies,  1.  7*. 
Schwan,   Dr.   Herman,  on    Sir   John 

Suckling,  lii.  519. 
Science  it  Anerie,  a  farce,  i.  i  a8. 
Scillaes   Meiamorphesii,    by    Thomas 

Lodge,  i^ia. 
Scop,  the,  in  Beaamlf,  1.  19. 
Seernfiil  Lady,  The,  by  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  acconut  of,  ii.  668. 
Scot,  VixpiitXA,ha Discoverie of  Wilth- 

erafi,   Middleton's  obligations  to,  ii 
^  S07.576'. 
Scotland,     early    drama    in,    l    130, 

131. 
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Se^f  figaria.  Tie,  bx  Joho  Tatlum, 
iu.  lAo'. 

Scott,  Thomas,  hii  dramatic  vorki,  iii. 
43'- 

Scolt,  Sir  Walter,  bU  caiicttare  of 
GoDgora  Id  Tht  Monastetj,  i.  176; 
his  SbakspcreaD  cnticismi,  i.  569 : 
his  ciitidsm  of  Wilkias'  Miitrits  of 
Jnforil  Marriage,  \L  607*1  his  edition 
of  Drydcn'a  work.,  iii.  346 '. 

Seelliih  Histerit ;  see  under /owwi  IV. 

ScBUrerS,  The,  bj  Shadwell,  iii.  459- 

Scturgt  ef  Folly,  The,  bj  John  Davie*, 
his  tiibnte  to  Shalispere,  i.  496. 

Sceurgr  ef  Villamit,  Tht,  by  Mareton, 
'■  474- 


of,  ii 

Sta  Voyagr,  The,  by  Fletcher,  derived 
from  7hi  Timfiisl.ii.  joo;  a  synop- 
sis of,  li.  it»;  D'Uifey's  version  of, 
iii.  316'. 

Secco,    Nicolo,    hb    cr   InganiB,    ii. 

,  »4J-  ^ 


Stcend  Greiyld,  The,  by  William  For- 

Secend  Maiden's  Tragedy,  Tht,  attri- 
tmled  to  Shakspere,  ii.  111,  111,  446, 
67  s*. 

Secret  Lave,  by  Dijden,  a  synopsis  of, 
iii.  350- 

Sediey,  Sit  Charles,  bll  Aniony  and 
Ckafalra,  ii,  187 ;  his  Tyrant  Kinff 
of  Crete,  an  adaptation  of  Killignjw's 
Ctrmpiracy,  iii.  163 ' ;  his  dramatic 
works,  ill.  446-448 ;  Antony  and 
Cleofatra,  Iii.  447 ;  Muiberry  Gar- 
den,  iii.  448 ;  Bellamira,  Ui.  448 ; 
T%t  Grumbler,  iii.  448. 

Sejanui,  Ben  Jonsoa'i,  Sbakspere  an 
actor  in,  ii.  11 ;  synopsis  of,  ii.  336, 


4"!- 
SemeU,   an    opera    by   Con^ve,    iii, 

47;- 
Stmiramis,  by  Voluire,  i.  536. 
Seneca,  hi(  inSnenoe  on  early   Italian 

dnma,  L   168;  popnlarily  in  Eiisa- 


writers  copying  the  works  of,  i.  193*; 

LodEe'*translationsof,i.4i5;  Daniel 

a  deMberale  imitator  of,  ii.  6tS. 
Sentca  hit  tenne  Tragedies  trantlated 

into    Engiysk,    edited    by    1'homa* 

Newton,  i.  194. 
Stnili   Odium,   by   Peter   Hiiuted,  i. 

383',  iii  187,  iKS. 
Sepet,  M,  on  ibe  Office  of  the  Foolish 

Virgins,  i.  35  '. 
Sepulchre,  the  Office  of  the,  i.  34,  35. 
Serptden,  Hitlory  tf,  an  early  liagliiih 

tragedy,  i.  soS. 
Serres,  J.  de,  Chapman's  obligations  to 

his  Inveniairi,  ii.  413. 
Sear  and  Pompie,  entered  in  Henslowe's 

Settle,  Elkariab,  his  adaptation  of 
BeanmoDt  and  Ftctcher's  Philailer,  ii. 
670';  hisadapution  of  CaipreoMe's 
L'lUuitrt  Bassa,  iii.  309  ' ;  his  dra- 
matic works,  iii.  396-398  ;  Cambytti, 
iii.  396;  The  Empress  tf  Morocco,^. 
396 ;  Ibrakim,  ill.  397  ;  Tht  J-emak 
Prelate,  a^-iifl;  The  Distressed  In- 
>r«i'm<r^,iii.  398;  Tht  Heir  of  Mareceo, 
iii.  398. 

Seubert,  A.,  his  German  translation  of 
Fletcher's  Wit  withaut  Money,  ii. 
696'. 

Seven  Champiem  ef  Christendom,  Tht, 
by  Kirke,  iii.  100  '. 

Seven    Deadiie    Sins,    The,  Tarlton's    ' 
claiini  to  authorship  of,  i.  454 '. 

Sevm  Deadly  Sinnes  of  Lendim,  The, 
acted  Bt  Manniagtree,  i.  56'. 

Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  Tht, 
by  Dekker.  i.  335  ',  ii.  45a '. 

Seven  Joys  ef  the  Blessed  Virgin,  The,  i. 

Sforlunale,  Le,  by  Agostino  Argenti, 
ii.  381. 

Sganarelle,  by  Motiire,  translated  1^ 
Vanbrngh  and  adapted  by  others,  lli. 
J'S'- 

Sbadwell,  Thomas,  his  version  of  Timan 
ef  Athens,  ii.  l8o>  iii.  316  ' ;  his  dra- 
matic works,  iiu  455-461;  ThtSuilm 
Lovers,  iii.  436;  The  Humourists, 
iii.  4S6  :  The  yiriueso,  iii.  456 ; 
Epsom  Wells,  iii.  456:  Tht  Tmt 
Widow,  iii.  457  ;  The  WomanCap- 
Mi>>,iii.4J7;  Tht Laiieaskire Witches, 
iii.  45S1  Tie  Amorous  Bigot,  iii. 
458;  The  Squirt  of  Alpasia,  iii.  459; 
Bury-Fair,  iii  459 ;  The  Seaurers, 
iii.  459  {  Tht  yolunteers,  iii.  459; 
Ben  Jomon  aod,  iU.  460. 

Shakspeie,  Edmimd,  ii.  8,  38 ;  Gilticrt, 
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"■  7.  35.  38;  Hampet,  ii.  15, 19,  41 ; 
Staiy,  ii.  6 ;  Jnan,  ii.  8,  38 ;  John, 
11.  IS,  jS;  jadith,  ii.  15,  ig,  4I ; 
Klchard,  il  6,  8,  38;  Sosaima,  IL 
'S.  39-  41- 
Shakipere.  William,  the  predecessor  of, 
1.170;/^^.;  EuphnisCic  pillages  in, 
1.  179,  ibi  *,  185  ;  hi*  tribnle  to 
Marlowe,  i.  319;  lefereDCei  lo  Tam- 
iuriaine.  I.  31S  ';  refeicDcei  to  Dr. 
/■'austui,  L  337 ';  references  to 
Macbiavellt,  1.  339';  obligatioDK  to 
Marlowe's  jeur  of  Malta,  i.  346  ' ; 
reference  to  Dide,  1.  358';  obliga- 
tions lo  Monday's  Downfall  and 
Death  efKobert  Earl  of  HuntiHgten, 
i.  434;  his  acting  company,  i.  469. 

A  poet  foi  eiery  age  and  people,  i. 
4S7 ;  bis  conlempoiaries'  opiaion  of, 
L  489;  tiibules  aftei  bis  deaib, 
i-  49S ;  bis  patrons,  i.  501 ;  nnmbCT 
of  bis  plays,  i.  505:  probable  small 
number  of  copies  of  First  Folio, 
i.  506:  the  following  Folios,  i.  ;io; 
hii  reputation  in  the  Kestoralion 
age,  i.  511 ;  Milton's  opinion  of,  i. 
518  ;  Drydi^  and  bit  coDleoporaiies 
on,  i.  530.  Early  editions  of,  I 

515  ;  Pope's  edition,  1,  517  ;  Johnson 


575;  Voltaire  and  ftbakspere,  i 
contemporary  Eiigtisb  ciiticism  on, 
'■  5i9i  bis  ploys  staged  in  latter 
half  of  eighteenth  centary,  i.  540; 
Ganick,  i.  541 ;  early  acfcnowWge- 
menl  of  SbaJcspeie  in  Gennany,  i. 
544;  Lessing  on,  i.  547;  Schrocder, 
i.  550;  Goethe  and  Schiller,  i.  551 ; 
Scblegel's  tianslaiion,  i.  554.,  and 
Tiecks,!.  556;  laierGeimanediiioris, 
■■  5!^;  Fiencb  tiaitslations,  i.  •;6o; 
Shakspere  in  other  lands,  i,  561 ;  the 
Ireland  forgeries,  i.  563 ;  new  school 
of  English  criticism,  i.  565  ;  Charles 
Lamb,  i.  567  ;  Hazlilt  and  Campbell, 
L  568  ;  later  editions  and  criticisms, 
I.  569 ;  American  edidons  and  crili- 
d^us;   i.  571;  the  Bacoaiaii  theory 

eraze,i.57i. 

Biographical  data.  ii.  1  ;  his  name, 
Ii.  2 ;  his  early  education,  ii.  8 ; 
hit  snpposed  occupations  after  leav- 
ing school,  ii,  11;  his  marriage, 
Ii.  14;  the  deer-slealing  stoiy,  ii. 
16;  as  an  actor,  ii.  lo,  16,  3fi; 
early  literary  productions,  ii.  it; 
ViHul  and  Adonii  and  /iapt  of 
Imtrtd,  ii.  41;   earlier  sonnets,  ii. 


'£<  3i>  7'>4 ;  *  shareholder  in  the 
Globe  theatre,  ii.  19 ;  Lovis  Martyr, 
ii.  31;  iM/fr's  Complaint,  ii.  ja ; 
patroni  and  friends,  ii.  33 :  retire- 
ment to  Stralfocd,  )i.  38;  death,  iL 


plays,  Ii.  43 ;  Tiltis  Andronicut,  ii. 
54;  Ntnry  VI,  part  I,  II  and  HI, 
ii.  58:  Tki  Came,iy  of  Err»s,'a.  74; 
Levi's  Labour's  Lest,  iL  76;  Th« 
Two  CtntUmm  of  Verona,  ii.  79  ; 
A  Midsummtr  Migkt't  Dream,  ii. 
8j  !    The  Taming  of  the  Skrrw,  ii. 

r;  RitAatd  /II,n.o6;  King  John, 
too ;  Siihard  If,  ii.  toa  ;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  105  ;  Jtomeo 
and  Juliet,  ii,  m  ;  All 's  tVell  that 
Ends  Will,n.iiT,  Henry  IV. yau 
I  and  II,  ii.  no;  Henry  V.  11.  135 ; 
Ai  You  Like  II,  ii.  118 ;  Mueh  Ado 
Alxml  Ab'.hir^,  n.  131 ;  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  il.  135;  /uHus 
Caeiar,  ii.  138:  Twelfth  Ifight,  ii, 
141 ;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii  145  ; 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1113  ;  tiam- 
lel.  Prince  if  Denmark,  ii.  1561 
Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice,  ii.  167  ; 
Macbeth,  W.  110;  UTing  Lear,  ii.  I J^; 
Timen  of  Athens,  ii.  177;  Periiits, 
Prince  of  Tyrt,  ii.  180;  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  185 ;  CorifJanus, 
ii.  187;  Cymbeline,  ii.  189:  The 
Winter's  Tale,  ii,  19a  ;  The  Tempest, 
ii.  194;  Henry  VIII  ii.  joi,  746, 
765.  Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspere, 
ii.  109-313:  Sir  Thomas  More,  iL 
114;  Arden  of  Feoersham.v..  J17  ; 
Lecrine,  ii.  119;  Edward  III,  ii. 
131;  Alueedarus,  ii,  115;  Sir  John 
OldcaslU,  ii.  »j8;  The  Londm  Pro- 
digal, ii.  118  ;  The  Puritan,  ii.  Slo  ; 
A  Yorkshire  Trmdy,  ii.  131 ;  The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  iL  13  2  ; 
Thomat  Cromwell,  iu  334 ;  Poire 
Em,  ii.  J3H ;  The  Two  Noile  Kins- 
men,  ii.  337;  The  Birth  ^Merlin, 
ii.  343.  Shakspere  and  hii  rimes, 
ii.  147 ;  Spenser,  iL  351 ;  Sidney,  ii. 
353 ;  his  histories,  ii.  358 ;  the  clasri- 
fication  of  bis  play^  ii.  170 ;  bis 
tragedies,  iL  171  ;  his  comedies,  ii. 
373  ;  the  names  of  his  comeilie*,  ii. 
37S;  his  Fools,  ii.  38.1 ;  his  dramatic 
diction,  ii.  3S4  ;  bis  oie  of  prose,  iL 
186;  bis  vcisili cation,  ii.  187;  con> 
stmction  of  bis  plays,  ii.  288 ;  cboios, 
ii.  391 ;  pioli^ue*  and  epilognes,  il. 
391  ;     dumb-show,    interlad^    and 
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d'aitvrt,  n.  194.  Jooson's  r«ti- 

tioniwilh.ilsie.jei'i  ThtPurHan 

ecroDCODily  ■ttributed  to,  ii.  536 ;  bit 

lapposed  coimexioD  with  Fletcher,  ti. 

743;   hiitory  of  Cardenio,  ii.  743; 

T'we     NobU     Kinsmtn,     ii.     743 ; 

Hciay  VIII,  ii.  746 ;  improbability 

of  hit  cominion  with  Ma5un|>ei,  iii. 

9,  lo,  jg  1  uiaptatioat  of  hil  pla}^, 

iii.  316 '. 
Sharp,  Mr.  T..  on  the  peifomuiice  of 

the  collective  miracle- plays,  J.  61  ; 

hil  editioD  of  the  Digby  myiteries, 

i.  91 '. 
Sharpe,   Lewis,    his   NoiU    Slraiigtr, 

synopsis  of,  iii.  i6j. 
Shearman   aud   Taylor's   Papant   at 

Coveotty,  i.  60*,  71  *. 
Sheffield,  John  :   stt  Bqdunghamahire, 

Duke  of. 
Skt-Gal!a«ts,  Tht,  by  G.  Granville,  iii. 

Shephianfs  CaUndtr,  Tht,  by  Spenser, 
i.  166';  ntlilude  towards  the  Mar- 
prelate  controversy  in,  i.  464';  com- 
pared with  Fletcher's  Fiatkful  Ship- 
lurdiss,  ii.  664. 

Shepherd,  Mr.  K.  H.,  his  edition  of 
Chapman's  works,  ii.  408 ';  of 
Dekker's  works,  ii.  4>to'. 

Skephitds  Half-day,  The,  by  J.  Rutter, 

S/uphtrds  Faraditt,  Tht,  by  W.  Mon- 
tage, iii.  344'. 

Sktphtrds  atd  tht  Thrtt  Kings,  Tht, 
a  Coventiy  play,  i.  63';  in  the  Digby 
mysteries,  i.  ga. 

Shephtrd^  Plays,  The,  in  the  Townel^ 
plays,  i.  74 ;  in  the  Chester  plays,  i. 
79- 

Sheppard,  S,,  his  CommUlti-Man  Cur- 

SherW,  Sir  Anthopy,  the  authorship  of 
Shakspete's  playi  ascribed  lo,  i.  572. 

She  Weu'd  and  Sht  WQu'd  Net,  by 
CoUey  Cibber,  iii,  486. 

She  Would  if  She  Could,  by  Sir  George 
Etheiedge,  notice  of.  iii.  445. 

Ship  of  Feeh.  Tht,  by  Sebastian  Brant, 
its  infioence  on  early  English  comedy, 
i.  134;  A.  Barclays  Ei^lish  version 
of,  i.  103. 

Skipwrighfs  Flay,  Tht,  i.  56 '. 

Shirley,  Heniy,  bis  Date  of  Guilt,  i. 
35S';  ^it Martyfd Souldier.iXi.  is^. 

Shirley,  James,  his  tiibnte  to  Shaic- 
spcre,  i.  500 ;  probable  author  of  Tht 
Douilt  falsehood,  i.  318',  ii.  iii; 
Jjmt'i  Pilgrimage,  ii.  arj ;  his  and 
Chapman's  Chabtt,  a  synopus  of,  iL 


444 ;  his  and  Chapman's  The  BeU, 
a  tynopsii  of,  ii.  444,  iii.  107 ;  hii 
adapUtion  of  Middleton's  No  Wit 
like  a  IVoman's,  jL  533'i  bis  and 
yietcher's  Night  Walker,  ii.  740; 
his  connexion  with  Fletcher,  ii.  747  ; 
hit  CortHoiioH,  ii.  747',  iii.  ii3 ; 
his  connexion  with  Mas3ing«r,  iii. 
10 ;  his  dramatic  works,  iii.  S^ 
i>5  ;  his  life,  iii.  R91  his  tragedies, 
iii.  95-101;  Tht  Mali s  Revenp,\\i. 
95 ;  The  Traitor,  iii.  at, ;  Limis 
Cruelty,  iii.  97 ;  The  Duke't  Mis- 
tress, iii.  97;  The  Polilidan,  iii.  97; 
The  Cardiual.m.  ^9;  SI.  Patrici for 
Ireland,  iii,  99 ;  Honeria  and  Mam- 
mon, iii.  toi  ;  A  ConlenHon  for 
Honour  and  Sithes,  iii.  101;  Ur- 
eadia,  Iii.  103 ;  comedies,  iii.  101- 
iig;  Lem-Tricks,  iii.  103;  The 
Wedding,  iii.  103;  Tht  Brothers,  \\\. 
104;  Hu  Witty  Fair  Oni,  iii.  104; 
Tht  Changes,  iii.  105 ;  Hyde  Pari, 
iii.  106;  Tht  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iii. 
108;  The  Yeui^  Admiral,  ill.  loS  ; 
The  Gamtittr,  iii.  109;  The  Ex- 
ample, iii.  lit;  The  Opportunity, 
Hi,  ii»  ;  Tht  Lady  of  Pleasure,  iii. 
1141  The  Comlani  Maid,  iii.  114; 
The  Riyal  Master,  iii.  115;  The 
Doublful  Heir.iii.  Ii6(  The  GentU- 
men  of  Veniet,\\\.  117;  The  Impas- 
ftirv,  iii.  117:  The  Sisters,  \A.\\^-, 
The  Humorous  Courtier,  iii.  118; 
The  Court  Secret,  iii.  119;  plays 
attributed  to.  iii.  ito;  as  a  dramatist. 


Shirley,  the  adventures  of  the  three 

brothers,  iL  600'. 
Shoemakers'  Holiday,  The,  by  Dekker, 

ii-  453  ;  account  of,  ii.  456. 
Shoomaiera  Gentleman,  A,  by  William 

Rowley,  ii.  544. 
Short  Treatise  of  Stage  Playts,  A,  iii. 

840. 
Short  Viem  of  Immorality  of  En^ish 

Stage,  A,  by  Jeremy  Collier,  iii.  509  ; 

its  cfFects,  iii.  S"- 
Short  View  of  Tra^y,  A,  by  Thomas 

Rymer,  criticisms  on  Shakspere  in,  i. 

Shrewsbury,  religious  plays  performed 

at,  i.  s6. 
Shuffling,  Cutting,  and  Dealing,  Sen., 

by  Henry  Neville,  liL  191  *. 


..Google 
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SibiUa  Prafheta,  one  of  Che  Towneley 

pUyi,  i,  74. 
Sicelidts,  by  FhiaeM  Fletcher,  ii.  380*; 

ripiia  of,  iii.  iSo-iBi. 
SI  of  the  Mais,  TAe,  by  Nicholas 
Mannel,  i.  nS  '- 

Siddons,  Mis.,  het  leaderiDgi  of  Shkk- 
ipoean  characters,  i.  5*3- 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  on  Gfftioduc,  i.  101 ; 
his  Arcadia,  i.  16S ' ;  hit  Afilegy/tr 
Pettry,  i.  J67,  ii.  613;  Me  Lady  of 
May,  i.  168 ' ;  hii  Uric  compared  wim 
theEapbuittlc,  1.1761  his  prose  vorks, 
i-  44]  ;  Shakspere'i  obligation  to  his 
Arcadia,  ii.  Si ;  his  supposed  im- 
personatioD  in  HamUi,u.  161 ;  Day's 
obligations  to  his  Arcadia,  Ii.  595 
It  seq. ;  BeanmoDl  and  Fletcher's 
obtigatioDS  to,  iL  ;«». 

Siigt,  Thi,  by  Sir  W.  D'ATcnant,  iii. 
'73.  3"9- 

Sitge,  Tht,  by  W.  Cartwright.  notice 
of.  iii.  139. 

Sitgi  a/  Damascms,  Tke,  by  J.  Kagbet, 
iii.  430. 

Siege  e/Dtrry,  The,  iii.  197*. 

Si^  aitd  Surrender  of  Mtmt,  The,  iiL 
'97'- 

Siige  of  yamur,  The,i\\.  197'. 

SitgrefRhodei,  T^l/,  an  entertainment  by 
Sir  W.  D'Arenant,  iii.  181,  »8a,  318. 

Siegtef  Stirling,  The.hy'Rabtit  Baston, 
i.Si'- 

Sie^  w  Bataylt  of  Traye,  Tht,  eaily 
English  poem,  ii.  151. 

Sigitmonda  and  GuiicardD,  pnblished 
in  Dryden's  Fables,  i.  114'. 

Sigisniand,  R,,  on  ShaJctpere's  know- 
ledge of  Piatarcb,  ii.  lO '. 

Silva,  by  Pedro  Mexia,  i.  311. 

SilTMtre  and  Morand,  thwr  Gritilidis, 
i.  429'. 

SimpUtsn  tht  Smith,  i.Titfi\S.,Va.  3S0'. 

Simpson,  R.,  his  edition  ol  Alarum  for 
Landm,  i.  360';  on  R.  Greene's 
prose  works,  i.  379  * ;  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  ElasabethsD  acting  com- 
p«nles,  i.  46$  ■ ;  on  anthorship  of  A 
Lanan  far  Lomltn,  ii.  111;  his  edi- 
tion of  A  Warning fi>r  Faire  Wtmett, 
ii.  Ill';  DD  the  doubtful  Sbak- 
sperean  plays,  ii.  113';  Sir  Thamai 
Mere,   if.   3  f4 ;    on  Faire  Em,   ii. 


Sir  Anieny  Love,    by  T.  Sontheme, 

iii  421. 
Sir  Clyemnn  and  Sir  Clamydis,  \.  141 ; 

anthorship  attributed  to  Peeie,  i.  375. 
Sir   Cottrlly  Nice,  Ciowne's,   founded 

on   Moreto's   Desden,   iii.  304';    a 

synopsis  or,  iii.  406. 
Sir  Francit  Droit,  Tht  History  sf,  by 

Si  W.  D'AvenanI,  iiL  183. 
Sir    Gyles    Ceemapfe,    Mr.    Bullen'i 

edition  of,  ii.  413 '. 
Sir  Harry   fVildair,   by  Fatqnhar,  a 

synopsis  of,  iii.  483. 
■Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,  by  John  Lacy, 

iii.  450- 
Sir    Martin    Mar-All,    by    Drydeo, 


tt  of,  i: 


.351- 


Sir  Martin  Shyni,  i 


t  play 


Singer,  S.  W.,  hit  edition  of  Shakipere, 
i.  £70;  his  edition  of  Hall's  SaHrei, 
U.  474'. 


Anthony  Munday  and  othen,  i.  434 ; 

erroneonsly  aicritied  to  StiEkspere,  ii. 

Ill,  no;  notice  of  the  pUy,  ii.  118. 
Sir  John    Van   Oldtn-Bamatuli,    by 

Fletcher,  account  of,  ii.  716. 
Sir  Piers  £xton,  by  Deklf  er  and  others, 

ii,  467. 
Sir   Solomon,    Caryl  s    translation    o( 

Moliire's  L'&cele  des  Femmes,   iii. 

315 '■ 
Sir  Thomas  More,  attrilnted  to  Sbalc- 

spere,  ii.  13*,  no;   account  of  the 

play,  ii.  114-117. 
Sir  Thomas  IVyal,  Famous  Histtrie  of, 

by  Dekker  and  others,  ii.  468 ;  Web- 
ster's share  in,  iii.  51,  54. 
Sistert,  The,  by  Shirley,  notice  of,  iii. 

118. 
Sixi  Bookts  Virgidemiarum,  t>y  Hall, 

i.468. 
Suld,  the,  similarity  between  the  jon* 

gleet  and,  L  19. 
Skeat.  Prof.  W.  W.,  bis  edillcm  of  7W 

Nc^lt  Kinsmen,  ii.  lj!7  '. 
Skelton,  John,  his  Boagt  of  Courte,  \. 

103;  his  Nigramansir,  1.  109';  hi* 

Magnyfyetnse,  &c,  i.  118  ;  a  charac- 
ter in  Munday's  Doamfall  of  Robert 

Earl  of  Huntington,  i.  433. 
Skinnet'a  Well, Smitliiteld,  early  miracle* 

pUys  at,  i.  sS-  _ 

Skipwortb,    Sir    William,    Fletcher's 

Faitkfut  Shefhtrdtss  dedicated  to,  ii. 

663". 
Slater,  Martin,  his  Henules,  1.  193  V  ii. 

578  '  ;  his  diimatic  works,  ii.  608. 
Slanghter :  see  Sister. 
Slaughter  of  tht  Innocents,  Tht,  one  of 

the  Chester  plays,  i.  80;  one  of  the 

Coventry  pUyi,  i.  88. 
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Slighted  Maid,  7*4/,  by  Sir  R.  Stapylton, 

iii.  336. 
Smethwicke,  John,  publisher  of  Fonitb 

Quarto  o(  tfamltt,  ii.  157. 
Smith.  Edmund,  hit  pUy  on  the  ntiject 

of  Lady  J  ane  Grey,  iii.  438. 
Smith,  Mr.  Henty,  an  upholder  of  the 

Bacon -SbakEpere  craze,  i.  $71. 
Smith,  Miu  L.  Toulmin,  her  edition  of 

the  Yerk  Flays,  i.  6;, ',  66  il  Jtq. ;   of 

the   Urome   pUy  of  Abraham  aad 

Iiaac,  I.  91 ' ;  of  Corbodiic,  \.  iq8  '. 
Smitb.Mr.  kooch,  on  iihakspete'i  A'ura/ 

Z.>,ii.ij'. 
Smith,  Wentworth,  Lecnnt  attribnted 

to,  iL  aao;   Tkt  Puritan  attributed 

to,  ii.  930  '  1  Cramaiill  attribnted  to, 

ii.  134;  hii  share  in  Hey  wood'* /iiiir 

Prmliets,  ii.  tfigi  his  dramatic  workt, 

ii.  607 ;   works  of  his  atlribnted  to 

Shakspere,  ii.  607  '. 
Socrato,  Euripides'  obligations  to,  i.  T91 . 
Soergel,  Dr.  A.,  on  English  masques,  ii. 

i^'.  iSj'  ttiif. 
Safoytisba,  by  Galeotto  del  Carretto,  i. 

169';  by  Ttissino,  i,  169'. 
Sotdato,  by  Angelo  Leunico,  ii.  ISS  *. 
Seldiir,  The,  by  Kichard  Lovelace,  iii. 

164. 
Solditr'i  FertutK,  The,  by  T.  Otway, 

iu.4lS- 
SefytHim  and  Pcrieda,  anlhorship   of, 

attributed  to  Thomas  Kyd,  i.  309. 
Somen,  Sir  George,  his  eipeditioD  to 

the  Beimndas,  ii.  196. 
Sornets  ;  iee  Sumtna's  Latt  Will. 
Seng  of  SolomoH,    Tkt,  a   species    of 

Stpkisler,  The.  an  academical  play,  iii, 

"83. 
Sophocles,  the  tragedies  of,  i.  159 '. 
Sepheniilia,  by  N.  Lee,  notice  of,  111.408. 
Sofhonisba,  Marston's :  SM  tVimder  «/ 

tVamin. 
5tf/V> ''''^>t>7  Sir  John  Detvham,  iii.  148. 
Soilemit,  the  Dutch,  i.  133 '. 
Soctiet,  the  nature  of  the,  L  11 ';  of  the 

tHfaits  )am  seuei,  i.  107 ;   eHect  on 

early  English  comedy,  i.  116. 
Sears  iVarfare,  by  Richard  Tuke,  iiL 
^  305*- 
Southampton,  Henry  Wriolhesley,  Earl 

of,  a  patron  of  Sbokspeie,  J.  503,  ii. 

15,  39  ',  33 ;   possibly  the  '  H.  W." 

of  Willobie^s  WviM,  iL  16 ;  Mr.  'S.  Le< 

on,  ii.  764. 
Sontheme,  Thomas,  his  dramatic  works, 

iii.  419-4131  The  Lcyal  BrBlher,v\. 

430;  some  of  his  comedies,  iii.  411  ; 

Oi»uwt«,iii.4i];  The  Pate  e/Cafua, 


iii.  411;   The Sfartan  Dam4.\ii- 4*1; 

plenty's  tht  Mistress,  iii.  4J3. 
Sonthey,  R.,  on  the  introduction  by  the 

Benedictines  of  music  into  the  Chorch 

of  Rome,  i.  6  *. 
Southwell,  Robert,  his  reference  to  Sbak- 

spere's  Venus  and  Adenis,  i.  493 '. 
Spalding,  FioF.   W.,  on  authorship   of 

The  Jive  A'eMe  Kinimtn,  ii.  138;  oo 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c.,  ii.  543  '. 
Spanish  Dtanwtic  Literature,  mysteries, 

i.  46;   early  comedy,  i.  131,  574; 

Beaomoot  and  Fletcher's  obligatiooi 

to.  iL  7531   at  eoily  Stnart  period, 

iii.  365  ;  its  Influence  on  later  Stnart 

writers,  iii.  303. 
Spanish  Curate,  The,  by  Fletcher,  ac- 
count of,  ii.  733. 
Spanish  Fig,  The,  attributed  to  Dekker, 

ii.  5SO  '■ 
Spaniih Fritir,  7"A<,by  Dryden,iL7a5'; 

a  synopsis  of,  iii.  376. 
Spanish   Gipsy,   The,  Middleton's  de- 

scriptioD  of  French  and  Italian  playeri 

in,  1.  471  '  ;   by  Middleton   and  W, 

Rowley,  account  of,  ii,  508. 
Spanish  Lovers,   The :    see  Bitlressts, 

Tht. 
Spanish  Masquerade,   Tht,  by  Robert 

Greene,  L  391  '■ 
Spanish  Meer's  Tragedy,  by  Chettle, 

Day,  and  Dekker,  1.  438  > ;    Dekker'a 

share  in,  ii.  467  ;   Day's  share  in,  iu 

59' '■ 
Spanish  Tragedy,  The,  by  Thomoi  Kyd, 

>■  3°3i  i°b  i   compared  with  HaniUt, 

ii.  163. 
Spanish    Vieerey,   The,  il.  530',  743; 

erroneously  attributed  to  Masaiiiger, 

iii.  S. 
Sparagus  Garden,  The,  by  R.  Brome, 

Spartan  Dame,  The,  by  T.  Sontheme, 

iii.  413. 
Speculum  Hisleriale,  the,  by  Vinoentins 

of  Beanvais,  i.  1 10 ;  bhalupere'a  obli- 
gation to,  ii.  111. 
Spedding,  James,  on  Henry  V//l,u.  105, 

765;   on  Sir  Thomas  Miire,u.  114; 

on  liacon's  masques,  ii.  63S  ',  639. 
Speeches  at  Prince  Henry's  Barriere,  a 

masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  395. 
Speke,  Parrel,  by  Skelton,  i.  Ijo. 
Spencer,  Lord,  Ben  jonson  aprot^g^  of, 

ii.  306  ;   bis  entertainment  for  Queen 

Anne  (James  1),  ii.  Jli. 
Spense,  bis  Bellum  GTammatieale,  ii  i.  1 8  7  ■ 
Spenser,    Edmund,   bis   supposed    Im- 

pei&ODation  of  Peele  as  Patin,  i.  367  ; 

the  historical  iDflnencet  of  hit  day. 
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i.  443 ;  xtitode  towajdi  the  Mar- 
preUle  conlioveny  in  Shipheard's 
Caltndar,  1.  464':  his  iribote  to 
Sblktpeie  in  CtUn  Clout's  ceiiu  heme 
again,  i.  493 ;  hi»  vrrsion  of  A'ing 
Ltar,\\.  176;  Fletcbcr's  obligitioiis 
to  the  Faerit  Qtuent  in  his  Faithful 
SkefkenUsi,  ii.  664 ;  BtBaroonl  uid 
Fletchei'i  oblintions  to,  ii.  751. 

Spcnsci,  GabiicT,  Ben  Joiuon't  dad 
with,  ii.  304. 

Spider  and  ikt  Flie,  The,  by  John 
Heyvood,  i.  ij6 ',  340',  141. 

Spiera :  sa  Spira. 

Spiers,  Joluuin,  printer  of  the  Fausttuch, 
i.  33». 

Splogirn,  Mr.  }.  E.,  on  Lyiy  s  Endi' 
niiim,  i.  ii74. 

Spii4,  FriDcii,  the  convcnJon  of,  i.  13B. 

Spansui,  (he,  or  Piitji  e/  tkt  Wist  and 

,    Foolith  firgini,  i.  30. 

Spiry/e  af  Antvitrp,  The,  by  G.  G»»- 
coigne,  ii.  an*. 

Sptit,  Di.  T.  (Biibop  of  Rocheater),  hit 
shue  in  BDckioghuD's  Rtkeartat,  tij. 
363. 

Sqtiire  af  Alsatia,  The,  by  Sbtdwell.  iii. 
459- 

Stael,  Hme.  de,  on  Shkkipeie,  i.  j^i. 

Stapler,   C,   on    Shaklperei  dlLbiol 

StapU  of  Nm/i,  Tkt.  by  Ben  Jc 


St«lioiieii'  Rcguten,  data  frran,  with 
reference  to  (be  chronology  of  Sbak- 
■pere's  ptayi,  ii.  45. 

StaoDtoD,  H.,  bis  edilioD  of  Shalupere, 

i.  570. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  bis  TCfsloo  of  Cor- 
neillc's  Mtnltur,  iii,  315  '  ;  his  dra- 
matic works,  iii.  491-497  ;  bia  in- 
Ooeace,  iii.  491;  tbe  fonnderof  aenti- 
mental  comedy,  iii.  493 ;  Fumral, 
iii,  494;  Lying  Levir,  iiL  4^5; 
Tttidtr  Husband,  iii,  495  ;  Cetucutu 
Lsvers,  iiL  496  ;  cooiiitmcy  between 
his  and  Adiliaon'i  plays  and  eaaaya, 

111.  <«• 

Steevens,  Ceorf^  his  collaboration  with 
Joliaaon  in  hli  edition  of  Shakapcre, 
"■  S31.  5JJ- 

Stephen,  Mr.  Leslie,  on  Massbger,  iii.  % '. 

SttpktH,  History  of  King,  a  play,  non- 
extant,  attributed  to  Shakapere,  a.  ll). 

Ste(-m^her,  The,  by  Sir  R.  Supylton, 
ill.  336- 


Steoerwald,  W.,  on  the  lyrical  element 

in  Shakspet^  ii.  aSS. 
Sdll,  John,  poasible  aathot  of  Cammtr 

Gurtoiis  Netdli,  i.  360. 
Stilling,    Eail    of;   sie   Alexander,  Sir 

William, 
Stokes,  Mr.  H.  P.,  on  the  chronoloncal 

order  of  Stakapere'a  plays,  ii.  44". 
Stokes,  Whitley,  editor  of  The  Flay  of 

the  Sacrament,  i.  98, 
SioUi  HHrtss,  The,   by   Mr».  Carroll 

(Mil.  Centlivre),iii.  I4J',48B'. 
Stone.  W.  G.,  on  Henry  V.  ii.  laj. 
Storojenko,  Prof,,  his  Life  of  d-eene, 

i-zn'- 

Story  of  Ike  Creation  of  Evt,  The,  the 

iiolaled  miracle-ptay  of,  1.  91. 
Story  of  the  LtUe,  see  Pi-Pa-Ki. 
Stow,  John,  on  early  miracle- plays,  i.55 ; 

Marlowe's  obligaiion  10  bia  Antutls, 

''  35°  '1  '>'<  contemporariea,  i.  443 ; 

hii  Anrtali,  \.  446. 
Strachcy,  W. ,  his  tract  on  the  Bennndaa 

and  Sliakspere's  acquaintance  with, 

ii.  197. 
Strange,    Lord,    liia   acting    company, 

ShakspereapoiaibleaembeTof,  ii.  lo. 
^Sfruqfr  Nraitt,  by  Thomas  Nasbe,  on 

Kobert  Greene  in,  i.  383 ',  384 '. 
Stnparola,  G.  F.,  his  Noiti  piactvoli, 

Sbak»pere"a   ohligalitm   to,  in    The 

Tamingofa  Shrem.  1.  164,  ii.  95, 137. 
StrBsabnrg,  the  religions  (ilaya  and  the 

HtbI  indulgence*'  procession*  of,  i. 

47'- 

Strickland,  Miss,  on  Skelton,  i.  laS  '. 
Strode,  Dr,  Philip,  his  floating  Island, 

iii.  lt,i. 
Stnait,  Esmf  ;  iMd'Avbigny,  Lord. 
Stoart,  John,  Ben  Jonaon  a  gnest  of,  ii. 

3'6. 
Stnbbes,  Pbtlip,  bis  Anatamie  of  Abuses, 

Scudley,  John,  hi*  transUtioni  of  Seiwca, 
i,  igj. 

Stnkeiy,  Thomai,  Impenonationa  of, 
i.  37'o'.  37'-        ,  ,^     , 

'  Stnrm  imd  Drang   era,  the,  i,  551. 

Snckling,  Sir  John,  hla  tribntet  to 
Sbakspeie,  I,  50B ;  his  Co^/mi  derived 
from  The  Tempest,  il.  loo;  bis 
woikt,  iii.  144-146;  The  Coilim,iii. 
144;  Aglanra,  iii.  14.il;  The  Sad 
OfM,  iii.  145;  Srentiorall,  iU.  146. 

Sullen  Lovers,  Tit,  by  Shad  well,  Hi.  456. 

Simmer's  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
by  Thomaa  Nashe,  reference  to  Inge- 
lend'a  Disoitdienl  Child  in,  i.  150'; 
WiU  Summer,  Henr?  VlU'a  jester, 
appeal*  in,  L  413,  414. 
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Sun's  Darling,  The,  •  maiqne  hj  Dek- 

ker,  Ford,  tad  otben,  u.  470,  lil-  75. 

Suffers,  The,  by  Geacge  Gucoignc,  i. 

Sufposili,  I,  by  Ariosto,  wlaipted  by 
George  Gascoigne,  i.  16);  compared 
with  Taming  af  a  Shrem.M.^^. 

Surfriial,  The,  by  Sir  R.  Homu<l,  iii. 


I.  ioj. 

Snrvty  of  the  World,  A,  by  Butoo 
Holydiy.  ">■  '77- 

Suscilatie  Latari,  by-Hilinoi,  L  38. 

Swan  Theatre,  the,  1.  458;  John  de 
Witt's  MSS.  concerning,  i.  458 '. 

Swill,  Dem,  on  immorality  of  the  itage, 
iii.  515". 

Swin  bnme,  Mr.  A .  C . ,  on  Mailo  we,  i .  3 1 3 ', 
3591  on  StuUiipeie's  biblical  know- 
\eagt,  ii.  1 1  *  ;  hii  LtxriHt,  il.  110  * ; 
'\i.\sSludyifBeH/eniim,\\.»yi^;  liia 
euay  on  Chapman,  ii.  408';  on 
Bussy  dAmbeii,  ii.  419 ;  Byron,  ii. 
433  ' ;  on  Chapman's  Alphiynaa,  ii. 
419';  TX*  j5fl//,  ii,  444  ;  TheSnend 
Maiden's  Tragtdy,  ii.  446  ;  essay  on 
Thomas  Dekker,  ii.  450*,  451 ;  hia 
euay  on  Ford,  ii.  47a ' ;  his  easay  on 
MiddletOQ,  ii.  493  .  od  Middleton's 
pUy»,  ii.  SJ9'i  "'»  «»»y  on  Day,  ii. 
589' J  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  tL 
643',  646;  on  Wehater,  iii.  51  *;  on 
Cyril  ToDmeor,  iii.  66 ' ;  (»  John 
Ford,  iii.  71 ', 

Syceram,  ETcraert,  his  translation  of 
The  Spanish  Tri^dy,  i.  306'. 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  00  Eaphaism,  i.  174  * ; 
on  Mariniim,  i.  176';  oa  Marlowe, 
1. 3 1 3  * ;  on  eaily  attempli  at  Comedy, 
ii.  373'!  bit  Ben  Jonsim,  ii.  196'; 
on  Guirini's  Pastor  Fidt,  ii,  383'; 
oa  Thomas  Heywood,  ii.  550';  on 
J-'air  Maid  of  the  Exchangt,  ii.  571'; 
edition  of  some  of  Webster's  works, 
iii.  51  *  ;  on  R.  Brome,  iii.  116'. 

Symons,  Mr.  Arthni,  his  edition  of  some 
of  Moasinger's  plays,  iii  1 '. 

Tabarinadet,  edited  by  M.  C.  Lonandre, 

iii.  307  '. 
Tableaux,   ioCroduclion    of,    into    the 

litnrey,  i.  34 ;   «>rly,  In  France,  1. 

146  ». 
Talllefer,  his  nuk  and  station,  i.  19,  so. 
Tailor,  Robert,  Hog  hath  last  hit  Pearl, 

Hi.  167- 
TaU  of  a    Tub,   ^,  by  Bea  Joomm, 

acconnt  of,  ii.  378, 


Taie  if  Trey,  The,  an  early  production 
ofPeele's,  i.  363,  364. 

Talfoiird,SirT.N.,  on  John  Dennis,  iii. 
416K 

Tamburlaint  the  Gnat,  by  Marlowe,  i. 
311;  references  to,  i.  318';  com- 
pared with  Greene's  Orlande  Furi^so, 
''  395>  396 ;  ascribed  in  Phillips' 
ThaUrum  PoetiUum,  to  Thomas 
Newlon,  i.  196'. 

Tamer  Tamed,  after  Fletcher's  Wam^s 

Tamerlane,  a  play  by  Nicholas  Rowe, 


i.  3>8'; 


.1.  434- 


laming  of  the  Shrtm,  A,  an  early 
comedy,  i.  164,  ii.  89 ;  an  early  pUj 
attribated  to  Thomas  Kyd,  i.  31a  ; 
assigned  to  Marlowe,  i.  359. 

Tami«g  of  the  Shrew,  7':t£,  Shakspere's, 
John  Lucy's  adaptation  at.  i.  5I4,  iii. 
450;  ChnstiinWeise's  adaptation  of, 
1,545;  versiBcation  of,  ii.  49*;  oliser.! 
Tationi  on  the  play,  ii  90-96. 

Tancouk,  Mr.  O.  W.,  his  edition  of  Mu- 
lowe'i  Edward  li,  i.  347'. 

Tanertd  and  Cismunda,  an  early 
tragedy,!.  103*,  »13. 

TaHcmdaHd  Sigismun^.hyThoiatcm, 

Tanertda,   by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ii. 

Tarlelon,  Richaid,  his  Famous  Viitnriet 

of  Henry  V,  i.  aia;  his  woikt  and 

position,  i.  436,  454 '. 
Tarleton't  Netoes  out  of  Purgatarie,  i, 

454';  Shakspere's  obligatloGS  to,  ii. 

'37- 
Tarlton's  Jests,  R,  Armia's  coniwxion 

with  Tarlton,  i.  435',  454. 
Tarltttis  figge  of  a  Horse  Loadt  of 


454'- 
Tartufe,     .,    , 

Medboarae,  ill.  315'. 
Tamgo's  Wiles,  by  St.  Serfe,  ill.  406  '. 
Tasso,  Torqnato,  his  Amiala,  i.  131,  ii. 

381 :    J.  Heywood's  obligatioDt  to, 

in  Fmr  Prentices,  ii.  559. 
Tate,  Naham,  his  adaptation  of  Tht 

Island  Princess,  ii.  704  *,  iii.  316  '  ; 

his  version  of  King  Lear,  iii.  316 '; 

CuekeWs    Haven,    iii    3)6  *;     his 

dramatic  works,  iii.  417. 
Tatham,  J.,  his  Seats'  Fiptriet,  iii.  160', 

164 ;     his    play,    7'he    Xumf,    iii. 
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Chandta  pottnit  of  Shikipere,  ii. 
*3- 

Ttarel  ^  the  Musts,  Speoier's  nippowd 
inbnte  to  Sh»kspere  in,  i.  49 j. 

Ticknogamia,  by  Barton  Holyday, 
synopsis  of,  iil.  176-178. 

Temftsl,  Tkt,  Shokspere'B,  Diyden'i 
adaptation  of,  i. 513, 1(10*;  Kference 
lo  Pembroke'*  oipcdition  b,  ii.  33 ; 
fim  performance  of,  IL  37 ;  veiiliiai- 
tioQ  of,  ii.  48',  49',  51'j  oUetva- 
tioni  OD  the  play,  ii.  194-101  ;  com- 
pared with  Fletcher's  Sta-yeyagt,  11. 
7«S  :  Dtyden't  eiecation  of  D'Ave- 
nant'l  design  for  the  adaptation  of, 
'ii-  33'.  3SS. 

Temple  of  Love,  The,  a  masque  by 
Sir  W.  D'Avcnant,  iii.  173. 

Tempit  Restored,  The,  a.  masqoe  by 
A,  Townsheod,  iii.  191. 

Teniftacyon  of  nir  LiirJe,  The,  by 
Bishop  Bale,  L  176. 

Tempiatim,  The,  one  of  the  Chertet 
playi,  i.  80;  one  of  the  CoTentiy 
playi,  i.  89'. 

Tender  Husband,  TTte,  by  Steele,  notice 
of,  ili.  495. 

Tenoii  Conit  Theatre,  the,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Field*,  iii.  184 '. 

Tensons,  1. )  i '. 

Terence,  mflacnce  of  his  writings  00 
Hrotsvltha's  comedici,  1.  7  ;  hi»  An- 
dria,  edited  by  Notker  Labeo,  1. 8 ;  ai 
amodelofRenaacencecomedy,!.  151; 
liiaAdi/fihi,  Beanmont  and  Flelcher'i 
obligalioni  to,  iL  669 ;  Chaptnan'i 
obllgationi   to   bii  HeatamtiaKm- 


'■434-  . 


I  of  the 


TertHS  in  £ngiiih, 

Andria,  L  J53. 
TtretUius  Christiamu,  &G.,  i.  7  *. 
Terminus  et  mm   Terminta,  Nashe'i 

Terrars  of  the  Night,  The,  by  Thomas 

Naahe,  1. 4*3'. 
Teitullian's    De   Sfiiclaculis,    on    the 

Roman  pantomime,  1.  16 '. 
Testy  Lard,  The,  iL  673. 
Tethys'  Festival,  by  S.  Daniel,  a  6>j. 
Tewkeibojy,  The  Harrowing  ef  Hell 

performed  at,   L   55 ;   the  religiogt 

drama  at,  i.  56. 
Theatre   Royal,  Dnuy  Lane,   at   the 

Restoration,  iii.  184. 
TUitrt  Anglais,  Zf,byLapIace.i536. 


Theatres,  bnildlngs  hi  early  Ellsahethan 
times,  1.  455 ' ;  earliest  permanent,  i. 
45S ;  site  of  Newin^on  Batts.  1. 575 ; 
la  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I, 
Iii.  331*;  closing  of,  at  Rerolnllon, 
iii.  »47. 

Thealrum  Poeiarum,  by  Edward  Phil- 
lips, i.  196 ' ;  tribute  to  Staalispere  in, 
i.  519', 

Thealrum  Triumfhans,  by  Sir  R. 
Baker,  iii.  145  '. 

Thebais,  the,  of  Seneca,  translated  by 
Thomas  Newton,  L  195. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  his  ediiioa  of  Sbak- 
spere,  L  518  ;  of  The  Double  False- 
heed,  attributed  to  Shalcspeic,  ii.  iii. 

Theedmius,\jK'%  adaptation  of  LaCal- 
raenMe'i  Pharamend,  iii.  309  *,  410 ; 
PurceU's  music  to,  iii.  313. 

Tkeophilns,  the  legend  of,  i.  330. 

Ther^les,  A  iVevi  Interlude  called,  \. 

Thierry  and  Theoderet,  The  Tragedy 
ef,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  account 
of,  Ii.  689. 

Thimm,  F.,  on  the  Shaksperean  litera- 
ture of  divers  lands,  1.  j6a '. 

Thomas  Indiae,  one  of  the  Towneley 
playt.  L  76. 

Thomas  Merry,  by  Houghton  and  Day, 

Tboms,  W.  J.,  on  Shakspere  a  soldier, 

iLi3'. 
Thomson,   James,    his    Tartered   and 

Sigismmida,  i.  4>> ';   his  Poem  on 

Congreve,  ill.  468 '. 
Thornton,  T.,  hi*  edition  of  Otway's 

works,  llL  411'. 
Thon,  de :  see  Thnaaoa. 
Thraeian  Wonder,  The,  attributed  10 

Webster  and  W.  Rowley,  notice  of, 

iii.  55- 
Three   Estates,   A   Satire   ef  the,   by 

Lyndsay,  I.  573. 
Three  Kings,  The,  Id  the  CbcKcr  plays, 

i.  So. 
Three  Ladies  of  London,  The,hjR.-W., 

i.  140',  344'. 
Three  Laws  ef  Nature,  &c,  by  Bishop 

Bale.  i.  175. 
Three  Lerdes  and  Three  Ladies  of  Lon- 
don, The,  by  R.  W„  i.  140',  434'; 

dissertation  on,  by  Th.  H.  Femow,  i. 

344 '■ 
Three  Merry  Boyes,  The,  a  droll  after 

Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother,  11.  734. 
Three  Miseries  of  Barbary,   The,  by 

Geo^e  WiUdni,  IL  183. 
Throckmorton,   Job,  his   part   In  the 

Murptelate  coolroreny,  1.  464 '. 
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Thrmhandlh^mghlingaJt,  Tht,i.it,K 
ThDuiDs,  ChBpmui's  obligatiooi  t«  his 

Thiiinmel,  J.,  on  Sh»kspere'»  FooU,  ii. 
183. 

Thyisl,  by  Lndwig  Uhland,  i.  J93'. 

7'kyestts.  the,  of  Seneca,  traosUted  by 
jMper  Heywood,  I.  195,  196. 

Tliytstcs,  by  J.  Crowne,  nolice  of,  iii. 
40J. 

Thymelici,  l>te  survlfal  of  the,  i.  17. 

ThynD.  Frencia,  hii  Debait  ieimteti 
Pridi  and  Lmiilimsi,  i  137  '. 

TlclcDor,  (!.,  his  edition  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  work»,  ii.  754'"'- 

Ti^  Tarrieik  no  Man,  by  George 
WrIdhII,  i.  14). 

TiecL,  L.,  Ml  completion  of  Scblegcl's 
translatioii  of  Shitupere,  i.  ji;€ ;  od 
doubtful  Shakspeiean  play*,  li-  no, 
jii;  his  tnnslilion  of  jVu'd/prur,  ii. 
iiC;  his  tnuisiBtion  of  Heywood's 
Lait  Laiteashiri  Witches,  \X.  575'. 

Titiu  Vindicnlid,  a  masque  by  Ben 
jmm,  11.  396. 

Tiiii«n  af  Athens,  Shakipere's,  veisifiot- 
llon  <^,  ii.  49*;  rem  arki  on  the  play, 
ii.  177-180;  Shadweir*  Tenion  of, 
3*6 '.«7'- 

Timent,  by  Bojardo,  i.  ij8,  ii.  180. 

Timotbeua  of  Gaza,  bis  Ctytatmntstru, 
i.  5'. 

Timour,  historical  account  of,  i.  333. 

Tiptoft,  John,  Earl  of  Worcester,  in- 
fluence of  the  Renascence  oD.l.  166  ■; 


W.  Wager,  i,    „, 

'TU  pity  skis  a  Wkert,  by  Ford, 
■ynopus  of,  iii.  77. 

Tittmann,  Dr.  J.,  his  edition  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  plays,  i.  476*. 

Tittui  ami  Ondrimiitts,  ii.  57. 

Tillut  and  Vesptuia,  ii.  57. 

Titut  Andrmicui,  authorship  attribated 
to  Marlowe,  i.  359 ;  attributed  to 
^akspere,  ii.  13';  lersilication  of, 
ii.  49  *  ;  remarks  on  the  play,  ii-  54- 
eS  ;  Ravenactoft't  leiaion  of,  ii.  58, 
iii.  3»6',  419. 

Titus  Andrmiais,  TU  Miyst  Lamtntailt 
Tragtdy  af.W.  57. 

Titni  and  Bertniee,  by  T.  Otway,  liL 
414- 

Titus  and  Geiippus,  by  Ralph  RaddiSe, 
i.  170. 

Tsbaccenisl,  The,  by  Fraods  Gentle- 
man, ii.  369 '. 

Toitt  Stuktfy,  probably  Peele's  play  of 
BaUlt  0/ Akatar,  i  371. 


Tomkis,  or  Tomkini,  John,  his  Atht- 
motor  attributed  to  Shikspere,  ii. 
Ill ;  Lingua  attributed  to,  iii.  174- 
176;  his  Albumatar,  iii.  179,  ifto. 

Teelty,  an  eariy  comedy,  i.  »63. 

Toalit,  an  early  English  play,  1.  ]oS. 

Torelli,  Pomponio,  his  Cismaitda,  i. 
314'. 

Tortores,  the,  characters  in  the  Towne* 


194". 

Tmehstent  for  tht  Tltnt,  A,  by  George 

Whetstone,  i.  461. 
Toomeur,  Cyril,  Timen  «/ Athms  allri- 

butcdto,ii.i79:  TheSiietid Maidtn's 
Tragedy  assigned  to,  ii.  3ia,  44'>*; 
his  dramatic  works,  iii.  66-71  :  The 
Alhcisfs  Ttagedy,  iii.  67;  The  Rf 
vaigtr's  Tragedy,  ii '    ' 


lion  of,  i.  71-76'. 

Tovmshend,  Anrelian,  his  masques,  iiL 
19J. 

Tiy-eart,  Tit,  an  Indian  play,  com- 
pared with  Drydcn's  SfianisA  friar, 
Iii.  376'. 

Tragedy,  distinctions  between  comedy 


I   phases  of,  1  , ,  , 

preference  of  Shakspere's  predeces- 
sors for,  i.  480 ;  Dryden  on,  i.  510'; 
writers  of,  in  later  Stuart  times,  iii. 
3)6-443  ;  summary  of  history  of,  in 
the  later  Stuart  period,   iii.  499  et 


Tragitait  Raigne  efSeliJHut  i  see  wider 

Selimus. 
Tragicomedy,  definition  of,  i.  aio. 
Tragitour,  i.  50. 
Tragoediae  el  Comoediae  zmigarer,  by 

Robert  Baston,  i.  51*. 
Traitor,  Tie,  by  Shirley,  synopaia  of, 

iii.  9S. 
Tratitfiguration,  one  of  the  York  plays. 


le  of  [beVoric  playt, 
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TyatuloHaitt  from  Ikt  Lalin  Poitt,  Ben 

JoDKMi's,  ii  330. 
Traffolaria,  La,  bj  G.-B.  delU  Forti, 

ill.  186. 
Tta^oHn    Crtdula    Principe,  t^  Sir 

AstoD  Cockayne,  liL  98S. 
Trtmeh  af  Sir  Tkamas  Htrhert,  Thd, 

Denhani's  obligations  to,  ill.  149. 
Triaub   of   Tkra   Eti^uh    Bnahen 

Shirlry,  The,  by  Day  and  W,  Kowley, 

and  possibly  George  WiUdns,  il.  183  ; 

a  synopdi  of,  iL  fioo. 
Treachtria  ef  lit  PafistJ,    7^,  by 

Bishop  Bate,  i  174. 
Tnaiist  e/Daumra,  /f ,  L  46a  <. 
Trtaiiit  of  l/U  Plagui,  A,  by  Thomai 

Lodgs.  '•  4'S- 
Trench,    Archblihop,    on    Shakspere's 

knowledge  of  PlnUieh,  ii.  10';   on 

Antimy  and  CUepatrtt,  il.  186. 
Trial  tf  CAriit,  The,  at  Corentry,  i. 

61 '.  88. 
Trial  <^  Jeiefh  and  Maty,  T^lf,  in  the 

CoTcntiy  playi,  i  86. 
TriaB  tf  Trtaturt,  Tin,  a  morality,  L 

133- 
TrUkfor  Trick,  by  D'Urfcy,  an  adapU- 

tioD  oiMondatr  Thamat,  ii.  70B'. 
Tritk  la   Catch   tht   Old-Oat,  A,  by 

Middleton,  a  synopsis  of,  il.  516. 
TrimmiHg  ef  Thttnas  Jfaiie,  Ti*,  by 

Gabriel  Harvey,  i.  419  ',  410. 
Tiiuino,  G.  G.,  his  Sshnitha,  1.  196*, 
Triumph  ofStauty,  7!i«,  by  Shirley,  ill. 

Triumph   cf  Faith,   The,  a    Spanish 

fcstiTal.play,  i.  SSS  '■ 
Triumph   ef  Ged'i  Rttiengt.  4c.,  by 


MODS  10,  u.  511,  jta. 
Triumph  e/  Peace,  The,  a  matqne  b 

Sliirley,  lii.  91,  toi  *. 
TVittmphats,    George    PntteoJum'i,    I 

~  ■      thatit  Widtw,  Tht  '     "     ~  ' 
;wcastle.  iiL  3J3. 
fihe  if  Tticth,  Tht, 
ileton,  ii.  495*. 
Triumphi,  Lord  Morley's  terdmi    of 

Pelrarch\  1.  170'. 
Triumphi,    the,    of    Beatunoot    and 

Fletcher  ;  see  Four  Plays  in  Ont. 
Triumph]  of  Ltmt  and  /■orlune,  Shak- 
fpere's  CymicHne  compared  with,  iL 
1^1. 


Troades,  the,  of  Seneca,  trandated  by 

jB£p«i  Heywood,  i.  195. 
Troicui  Briiannina,  by  T.  Heywood, 

ii.  654- 
Trvibu  and  Crttsida,  by  Dekker  and 

Chettle,  ii.  467. 
Troibu    and    Crettida,    Shakspere's, 

Diyden's  adaptation  of,  L  513,  511, 

lii.  374;  obaenatloot  on  the  play,  U. 

'■4S-I53- 
'Tropes,'  definition  of,  1.  573. 
Trotter,M  rt. ,  her  dramatic  woika,  iii^.^! . 
Trotter,   Nicholas,   co-anthor   of  The 

Mi^orttaus  of  Arthur,  i.  »i8. 
TronbadoBTS,  origin  of  the,  i  1 8. 
Tnablisemt  Raigne :  ae«  under  EdtDord 

II;  John,  &Z. 
Tronvires,  origin  of  the,  i.  >  8. 
Trowle,  a  character  in  the  Chester  playt, 

i.79. 
Troy,  early  and  mediaenl  treatments  of 

the  story  o(  iL  147  it  sta. 
TVtu  Tragediei  tecnaia  Richard  III; 

Kick  Jew  of  Malta;  Richard  Duke 

of  York,  am. 
True  Widotii,  The,  by  Shadwell,  iii.  457. 
Tmssebot.  the  jonglenr,  i  ao. 
IVuth  Found  toe  Lati,  by  Dtyden,  a 
of  Troilut  and  Creaida^  ii. 


IS3.  "'■  374- 
Tiypkon,  tiy  Lord  0 
Tidce,  Richard,  bis  Soul's  Wmfare,  iiL 


d  Orrery,  iii.  344. 
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Tuke,  Sir  Samuel  his  Adventures  of 

Five  Hours.  ilL  305. 
Tullia,  by  Martelli,  i.  169 '. 
TitUies  Love,  by  R.  Greene :  tee  Oct- 

Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair 
Gneh,  The,  attributed  to  Feele,  i. 
374 ;  Dr.  Groaort  on,  ii.  481  '. 

Turner,  Dr.W.,  his  Examination  of  the 
Macs,  i.  JJJ. 

Twelfth  Night,  Shakspere'a,  *eni&ca- 
tion  of,  ii.  49  * ;  obaerrationi  ca  the 
pUy,  ii.  i4a-M5- 

Twine,  Laurence,  Ptricltt  taken  ftom 
his  Patleme  of  Painful  Adttmturtt, 
il.  1 84. 

Thuin-Rivali,  The,  by  Farqnhar,  a  ly* 
nopsU  ot  iii.  484. 

Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington,  The, 
by  Henry  Porter,  notice  of,  ii.  604. 

Two  Centltmen  of  Virona,  The,  Shak- 
spere's, versiticatlon  of,  IL  49 ' ;  te- 
mailft  on  the  play,  ii.  79-S* ;  a 
typical  Shakiperean  comedy,  ii.  973. 

Ttoe  Nolde  Kinsmen,  The,  attribDled  to 
Fletcbet  and  Shaktpere,  ii.  ato; 
synopsis  of   the  play,   iL  337-^43, 
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7jw>   Qu4tni   of  BrtiUford,    The,   by 

Thomai  D'Uricj,  iiL  363'. 
Two  Tr^edits  in  One,  by  R.  Yaning- 

ton,  ii,  118,  iig  ;  attributed  to  Day 

and  HaoghtoD,  ii.  1191 '. 
7W  Wut  Mtn,  ittributed  to  Cbtpmui, 

ii.  447. 
Tylaey,  EdmaDd,  bis  put  in  the  Mai- 

prebLte  concioveny,  f.  466. 
Tyrantiit  Lovf,   by   Diyden,   aocoont 

of.  iii-  358. 
Tyrant  King  of  Crelt,    Thd,   by  Sir 

Charlei  Sedley,  Iii.  163  >,  447.  448. 
Tyrrell,   H.,  hit  editioD  of  The   Two 

NebU  Kimiacn,  ii.  tyj ', 
Tielus,    Joho,   the    T-punit    wioxi" 

attributed  to,  1.  4. 

Udall,  John,  hii  part  in  the  Muprelate 

contiovetsy,  i.  464'. 
Udall,    Nicholas,    his    Jlalfi    Router 

Doislir,  L  1C4. 
Uhland,  Lndwig.  hl»  Tiytil,  i.  193'. 
Uli,  fTabis:  set  Braka,  Ulrich. 
UlHcl,    H.,   on   Mulowe'i  clajm    for 

authorship  of  the  Htniy  yi  play»,  1. 

348,349'!  hiiShaltipereancriticiim, 

i.  5j8',  hia  Shakespeare's  Dramaiu 

Art,ii.4^';  oaTrvilKiaitdCrtssUa, 

ii.    146;    OD    CerioloHta,    ii.    1 88; 

on  Shakspere'l  Histories,  ii.  J59'. 
Ulysses,  by  Nichoiaa  Rowe,  notice  of, 

iii.  43&. 
Underwoods,  Ben  Jooson'i.  ii.  330. 
Unfortunate  Levers,   The,  by  Sir  W. 

D'Avenant,  notice  of,  iii.  171. 
Unfortunate i^htr,  T'.b.byT.Nabbei, 

iSi.  .94'. 
Unfortumilt  Trmtlkr,  The.  by  Thomai 

Na^ie,  i.  413. 
Unhappy    Favourite,    The,    by    John 

Banka,  iii.  430. 
Utihappy  JCimHitss,  The,  by  T.  Scott, 

iii.  4J'- 
UniTcnitieiithe,  popolarity  of  the  dnina 

at,  b  Eliaabethan  timea,  ii.  630. 
UalvenitypUyt:  iM  Academical  playa. 
UnnaltmJ  Combat,  The,  by  MaaiinKcr, 

notice  of,  iii.  15. 
Upon  both  Marriages  of  the  Kit^,  by 

Biahop  Bale,  i.  174. 
Usttrping  Tyrant,  The,  ii.  446*. 
Ulerpendragon,  ii.  344'. 
Utopia,  More's,  a  spedei  of  dialaftie.  i. 

135  jSbaktpece'iotiliealioni  to,  11.199. 

t  of, 


Valiaitt  Scot,  The,  by  W.  Bowyer, 
notice  of,  iii.  iS9i  i6o. 

Valiant  Welchman,  The,  attribnied  to 
R.  Annin,  i.  43a',  436. 

Voile,  Cei«r«  della,  hli  Giulietta  t 
Romeo,  ii.  117. 

Vanbragb,  Sir  John,  hia  adaptation  of 
Fletcher"!  Pilgrim,  ii.  706 ',  iii.  lA*  % 
bnilder  of  the  Haymaiket  theatre,  iiL 
3B4';  hia  traniUtion  of  Molike'i 
J;ftiKri«/&,  iii.  315';  al  Mansieisr  de 
Peurcetaigttac,  ii).  315  '  1  Mi  dramatic 
works,  iii.  477-481 ;  The  Relapse,  ui. 
478  ;  The  Prmioked  Wife.  iii.  479; 
The  Falsi  Friend,  iii.  479 ;  The  Coh- 
federaey,  iii.  479;  Mistake,  iiL  480; 
The  Country  House,  iiL  480  ;  The 
humey  to  Londsn,  iii.  480;  Aisep, 
iii.  480  ;  his  Vindication  if  Iht  Sti^. 
iiL  513. 

Variety,   The,  by  the  Dmke  of  New- 


ul)e,i 


.  li%- 


,  his  Castelvinet y  ifott- 
lit;  hit  fecundity,  ii.  153; 

Fletcher'*  obligations   to   his  Pere- 
grine, ii.705 ;  Beaumoot  and  Fletcbei*t 

obligationi  to,  ii.  753,  754. 
Velde,  A.  von  der.  his  translation  of 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Fauttus,  L  319'. 
Venice  Preierved,  by  T,  Olway,  a  ly- 

nopsis  of,  iii.  416. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Shaksperc's,  iL  34; 

Sonttiwell's  reference  lo,  i.  403  *. 

ons,    O 
40s '■ 
Verdi,  G.,  his  opciB  of /<)/if(i^,iL  13S; 

olOtheiio,  ii.  170. 
Verity,  Mr.  A.  W.,  his  edition  ot/uUmt 

Caesar,  L   307';   00   Millon'a  esd- 

TnatioQ   of  Shakspeie,  i.  519';   hia 

edition   of  a  selection  of  T.   Hey- 

wood's  playi,  ii.  iso",  56a'  et  seg.; 

his  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  (ieorge 

Etheredge,  iiL  443  '. 
Verfu,  loterlnde  of,  by  Slcelton,  i.  130. 
Very  fVemtm,  A,  by   Massloger  and 

Fletcher,  iiL  9*;  notice  of,  lil.  38. 

(See  Right  Woman,  The.) 
Vestal,  The,  bunt  I7  Warbnrton's  coolt, 

iii  153- 
Vestal  Virgin,  The,  by  Sir  R.  Howaid, 

iiL  394. 
Vice,  the,   treated   as   *  duuacter  in 

moraLlies,  L  109. 
Victim,  The,  versions  1^  Boyer  and  bv 

C.  Johnson  of  Kadne  s  Iphiginit,  iiL 
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VigDy,  Alfred  de,  bis  versioD  ot  Mamltt, 

i.  s8i  '■ 
VillemuD,  A.  F.,  aa  Sbalispeie,  i.  sSi- 
Villien,  G.;   m  under  Buckingtuuil, 

Dnke  of. 
Vili^po,   II,    FBrab<»co's.    compued 

with  Shakspere'a  Two  GmtUmtn,  ii. 

Si. 
Vincentius  of  Bemuvais,  author  of  the 

Speculum  Hisloriaie,  i.  no. 
ViHceHUus  LadUlaus,  by  Hcnrj  Julius, 

Duke  of  Bninswick,  ii.  134. 
Vincke,  Baioo  G.,  on  Adaplaiians  and 

Performance!  0}  SiaiesfereaH  Playi, 

i-  5'3' :  OD  the  doabtfiil  Shakspereaa 

plays,  ii.  Jij '. 
Vindicatiatt  rf  the  Stage,  A,  otlribated 

to  Wycherley,  iii.  511. 
Virgidtmiae,  by  Marston,  ii.  474*. 
Virgin  Marlir,   The,  by  Dekker  and 

Masiinger,  JL  4(99 ;  date  of  publlo- 

tion,  ftc,  iii  3 ;  accomit  of.  iii.  11. 
Virgin   Queen,    Tie,   by   Waldion,   a 

sequel  to  Tke  Ttmpeil,  a.  aoo. 
Virgin  Widim,  The,  by  Quarles,  iii.  »86, 
Virginia,  by  Bernaido  Accolti,  i.  ilD; 

compaied  with  AWt  iVell  thai  Endt 

Wek,  ii.  119. 
Virtue  Betrayed,  by  John  Bonki,  iii. 

419. 
Virtuat,  The,  by  Sb«dweU,  a  synopiii 


of,  i 
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Virtutau  Otlavia,  The,  by  S.  Braodou, 

iL  187. 
Viruei,  Ciislova]  de,  hit  Elita  Dido, 

i-3S7'. 
Vuim   eoneeming    Ptert    Plounman : 

see  Piers  Plowman. 
Viiim  of  DeUtkt,  The,  a  maMtM  by 

BeT.Jonson,ii.  J96. 
Vition  of  Ike  Tmeive  Caddeiut,   The, 

by  S.  Daniel,  ii.  621,  613. 
ViHt  to  ElUateth,    The,   one  of  the 

Coventry  play»,  i,  86. 
Vllalis  Btesenns,  the  work*  of,  i.  9  '■ 
Volfene,  or  The  Fox,  by  Ben  Jon*oo, 

tynopua  of  the  play,  il.  361,  404. 
Voltaire,  F.  U.  A.  de,  and  Shakspete, 

!•  535  ;  l>i*  crilidsms  on  Shakspere, 

i-  538;  his  Mart  de  Char,  ii.  141 ; 

his  CatUina,  iL  340=. 
Volunieeri,  Tie,  by  Shadwell,  iii.  459. 
Vondel,  J.  van  den,  bis  Senecan  dramas, 

i.  193  i  his  L«cfer,  iii.  380. 
Voiagiae,  Jacobos  de,  his  Golden  Legend, 

VorligerTt  and  Pnveaa,  Ireland's  for- 
gery, i.  56s. 

Voss,  J.  H.,  hia  Iratulation  of  Shakspere, 
i.5s6- 

Qqa 


Wadd,   W.,   on   Shakspeie'a   medical 

knowledge,  ii.  13  '. 
WadcsoD,  Anthony,  his  Earl  of  Glester, 

ii.612'. 
Wadinglon,   William    of,   Afanuel  de 

Ptihiet  by,  i,  5a. 
Wager,  Lewis,  his  Life  and  Refentancc 

ef  Mary  Magdalene,  L  110',  111'. 
Wager,  W.,  his  The  bneer  Thou  Lived, 

Sec,  i.  137  ;  and  The  Cruel  Better, 

i.  137'- 
Wagner,   A.,  bU  edilion  of  Marlowe's 

woA«,i-3i3',3»''.337'- 
Wagner,  Prof.  W.,  his  edition  of  Doctor 

Fauilus,   I.   329';   of  EOvard  II, 

347'. 
Wagnerbuch,  the,  i.  333  •. 
Waimer,  Philip,  his  Elim,  ii.  lis. 
Walder,  Mr.   E,,   on   the  Hiitery   of 

Shahferian  Criticiim,  i.  £17. 
WaldroD  ,F.  G.,hiseditiun  of  Ben  Jonson's 

Sad  Shepherd,  \.  346  •  ;  on  Tarlton, 

in  his  edition  of  The  Sad  Shepherd, 

L  454 '  i  his  sequel  to  The  Tempest, 

in   The  Virgin  Queen,  ii.  100;   his 

inchoate  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works, 

ii.  196';  his  completion  of  Jooson's 

Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  386 '. 
Waller,  Edmund,  on  7*^  ^aii/'j  Tragafy, 

ii.  673  '■ ' ;  his  veraon  ol  The  Mind's 

Tragedy,  iii.  326'. 
Walpull,  G.,   'Courage'  in  his  Tide 

Tarrieth  no  Man,  i.  no,  141. 
Walsiogham.  Sir  T.,  on  Richard  II's 

pageant,  i.  r47 ;  Marlowe's  relations 

with,  1.315. 
IVanJtriHg  Lovers,  The  \   see  Las>eri 

Prosresi. 
Watborton,  Bishop,  his  edition  of  Shal:- 

spere,   i.   jagj   on  The   Too  Noble 

Kinsmen,  ii.  13S'. 
WarbuttOD,  John,  the  burning  of  the 

plays  by  his  cook,  iii.  6. 
Ward.JoUn.VicarofStratford-on-Avon, 

Shaksperc'i  autograph  in  "CtxDiaryoi, 

ii.3';  astoSha1npere'sde>th,ii.40<. 
Ward,  Dr.  A.  W.,  his  edilion  of  Mar- 

lowe'sZ)r.  Fauitiis,  i.  329',  341'  ;  on 

the  Parnassus  Plays,  ii.  633 '. 
Wamcke,  K.,  and  L.  Proescholdt,  edi- 
tion di  Mutedtna,  iL  "5'i   Faire 

Em,  ii.  23s". 
Warner,  Richard,  his  Glossary  ofShalc- 
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to  StuikipcTc,  ii.  II). 
WaiUm,  Thomas,  oo  the  rivtlrr  between 

the  iislrittmi  and  the  DOakt,  I.  l8  ; 

hU  Shakspereaii  ciidcism,  i.  563. 
WatioD,  Thomox,  his  collectioD  ^  lon- 

nett,  Bcatumpatkia,  i.  310. 
Wangh,  Edwin,  use  of  Lancuhiie  dia- 
lect m  his  TDK,  ".578 '. 
Way  ef  tht  World,  J%e,  by  CoDgrere, 

account  of,  iii.  475. 
Wtaktit  Gotlh  te  Iht  Wall,  Tht,  attri- 

bated  to  Webster   and    Delcker,   a 

notice  of,  iii.  55. 
Webbe,  AieUDder,  ii.  6. 
Webbe,  William,  his  Duamru  ef  Eng- 

liih  Potsu,  i.  16S ;  on  John  i-j\y,  i. 
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Webbe,  WiUiam,  Mayor  of  London, 
Peele's  pageant  for,  i.  177. 

Webster,  John,  ■  collaborator  witli 
Michael  Drayton,  i.  437;  his  ctti- 
mate  of  Shaltspere,  t  495  ' ;  hig  and 
othen'  Sir  Thomai  Wjat,  ii.  468; 
Westward  Hot  and  Nortkniard  Hot, 
•a.  469 ;  his  and  Manton's  Maicotilent, 
ii.  483;  mention  of,  in  Henslowe's 
Diary,  li.  604 ' ;  his  dramatic  works, 
iiL  51-66 ;  hii  life,  iii.  51 ;  friends 
and  patrons,  iiL  53 ;  his  puritanical 
name-sake,  iii.  £4';  his  pUy*.  iii. 
£4  ef  sea. ;  A  Curt  for  a  Cutkeld,  iii. 
54  ;  The  Tkraeian  Wander,  iii  55  ; 
Tie  Weaiea  Gotlh  lo  Ike  WallM.  55 ; 
Tit  Wkite Devil, iii.  56;  ThtDuektts 
afAfalJl,iii.s^;  Tit  Devirs Lavr-Caae, 
lit.  61 ;  Appias  and  Virginia,  iii.  61 ; 
asa  dramatist,  iii.  63  j  Shakspere  and, 
iiL  64  ;  deficient  in  cbaracterisatiDn, 
iii.  65  ;  collaboration  with  Ford,  iii. 
76  ;  adaplationa  of  his  plays,  iii.  336 '. 

Wedding,  Tie,  1>y  Shirley,  nodce  of, 
iii.  103. 

Weerer,  Jtdm,  bis  estimate  of  Shak- 
•pere,  1.  435. 

Weise,  Chnstun,  his  Comtdy  rf  Ike 
Angry  Catharine,  i,  S4S- 

Weisse,  C.   F.,   his  Eduard  III,    IL 

Well-delivered  Jtu^meni  ef  a  Female 
Student,  Tke.  iL  108. 

Wely,  John  de,  the  mnrder  of,  iL  748. 

Werlrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  trans- 
lator of  Gregory's  Dialeguet,  i.  1 1. 

Weilminsttr  DmlUrits,  Tht,  edited  by 
Mr.  Ebsworth,  iiL  334  '. 

Weatmorelaod  niEh-bearing,  tbe,L[44'. 


Westward  far  Smelti,  the  Tcnion  of 

Cymbeline  in,  U.  iqi. 
Westward  Hee,  by  Dekker  and  others, 

ii.  469 ;   Webster's  share  in,  iii.  51, 

54- 
Wever,  R.,  aathot  of  the  Lusty  Juven- 

Weymonth,  Dr.  R.  F.,  on  Enphnism,  L 

176'. 
WluUey,  his  edition  of  Ben  Jotuon's 

What  Yen  Will,  irj  Mantoo,  a  aynopot 
of,  iL  488. 

Wbeatley,  Mr.  H.  B.,  his  Samuel  Ptpyi, 
Ljia';  bis  edition  of  Jooion'»4»CT7 
Man  in  kii  Humour,  with  memoir. 

When  You  See  Me,  You  Knem  Mt,  by 
S.  Rowley,  a  lynopus  of,  iL  547. 

Whetstooe,  George,  his  Pramai  and 
Cassandra,  i.  3]6  ;  his  opposition  to 
the  drama,  in  Touchstone  fer  the 
Times,  i.  4G1 ;  his  play  containing 
the  stoiy  of  Shakspere's  Hamlet,  11. 

White,  Mr,  Gntat,  his  edition  <rf  Shak. 
ipeTe,L57i,lLi';  on Shakroeie's iint 
profession,  iL  13';  (m  Shakspere's 
metrificatioD,  li.  51  '  ;  on  Shakspere's 
Rosalind,  ii.  13]  ;  Isgo,  ii.  170. 

White,  Robert,  his  masque,  Ct^id's 
Banishment,  iii.  191. 

Wkiti  DevU,  Tke,  by  Webster,  a 
synopsis  of;  iii.  56 ;  Tate's  adapta- 
tion of,  iii.  498. 

Whitelnaia  theatre,  the.  i.  458,  iiL  13)'. 

Whitehall  and  other  Poena,  1^  Henry 
Glapthome.  iii.  155. 

Wbiteloeke,  Sir  Bnlstrode,  a  patron  of 
D'AvauQt'*,  iiL  381. 

Wbilgift,  his  posiKoo  in  the  MtupreUte 
controveny,  1.  463, 

Whore  if  Batyien,  Tke,  a  comedy  by 

EdwaidVI,  i.  136'. 
Whort  ^  Ba^len,   The,  by  DAker, 
accoimt  of,  ii.  463. 

Wibtune,  D.,  his  S^hioDellut,  L  339' ; 
hii  MachsaoeUas  produced  at  Cam- 
bridge, ii.  633. 

Wiclif,  on  pageants  and  miracle-plays, 
i-  53 ;  on  the  Paternoster  play  at 
York,L«. 

Wtddoaei  Ttares,  Tke,  by  Cbapman,  a 


probable  aatbois  of   the  Townclcy 
plays,  i.  7a. 
tvidam.  The,  by  Middleton  and  othen. 
ii.  s»>;   attribated  to  Fletcher  and 
MiddletM),  iL  747  *. 
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Wieland,  C.  M.,  hif  ttanilaUciii  of  Sbak- 

ipeie,  i.  54?. 
Wifthr   «  MoMh,   A,  by  Fletcher, 

Dotfce  o^  ii.  711;  T.  Scott's  adap- 

Utioo  of,  iiL  431. 
Wifit  RtlUf,  Tkt,  by  Chules  Johnson, 

■  veisioD  of  Stdrley's  Gamattr,  iii. 

10^'. 
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Wild  Gallant,  The.  by  Dryden,  ill  346, 
WHd-Gaest-Chait,    Tht,   by   Fletcher, 

notice  of.  ii.  707 ;  Firqubar's  version 

of,  iii.  336*. 
Wilhelm  Meisttr,  Goethe's  criticiim  of 

HamUt  in,  i.  551. 
Wilket,  John,  hit  dedication  to  Jonson's 

FaU  QfMsrHmer,  11.  343. 
WiUcins,  Dr.  A.  S.,  on  Chri»tlu>  nam«t 

taken  from  dedgnations  of  -riitoes,  i. 

Wilkioi,  George,  possibility  of  his  part- 
•Wborship  of  Timon  of  Athens,  ii. 
178;  his  PerUhs,  ii.  183;  his  share 
in  TraotU  of  Three  Engluh  Brothers 
Shirln,  iL  600  ;  his  dramatic  works, 
ii.  606 ;  Miseries  of  Infgrst  Sfarriage, 
ii.  606;  Mrs.  B^d'i  adaptation  of 
his  Miieriet  of  Enforced  Marriage, 
iii.  3»6  *. 

William  III  aod  the  stage,  UL  3S4  ',  195. 

WilUam  Len^ieard,  Life  and  Death 
of  by  T.  Lodge,  L  414. 

iViUiam  Longimord,  by  Michael  Dray- 
ton. L  438. 

WillmB  Garland,  Tht,  ft  ballad  by  John 


.,  i.  JI4. 

Wilson,  John,  his  plays,  iii  337-340 ; 

The  Cheats,  iU.  338 ;  Tlie  Projeeiort, 

iii.  33S;  Androttiau,  Iii.  3391  Bet- 

phegor,  iii.  jjg. 

Wilson,  Prof.  H.H,  on  the  Hindu  theatre. 


drama,  iii.  376 ',  _ 
Wibon,  R.,  his  Three  Ladies  af  London, 
i.  344 ;  co-anthor  of  Pint  Part  of 
Sir  John  Oldautlt,  1. 434;  his  works, 
i-  435 :  his  position,  L  454 ' ;  Shak- 

re's  collaboratioQ   with,  ii.  11'; 
Andrtmeut  Coimunim,  il.  5S; 


Faire  Em  attribnted  to,  ii.  136 ;  hii 
and  others'  Earl  Godwin,  U.  467 ;  Sir 
Piers  Extim,  il  467. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  hii  Ptile  of  Peason, 
i.  156'. 

Wilton,  Maiie  (Lady  Bancroft) ,  iL  487. 

Wilji  Beguiled,  L  365';  attribnted  to 
Feele,  i.  374;  attributed  to  Shalc- 
spere,  il.  Ill;  accooot  of,  ii.  Gil. 

Winchester,  Tht  Hamming  of  Hell 
performed  at,  L  55. 

Winthesttr  Tropes,  The,  edited  by  W.H. 
Frere,  i.  573. 

Winter'sT^e,  T'if.Shakspere's,  founded 
on  Greene's  Pandoslo,  1.  389;  Cole* 
rldge'i  playaftet,  L  165';  TeisiGcation 
of,ii.48',  49',si ']  obserratioDs on 
the  play,  ii.  191-11)4  ;  an  example  of 
SbalnpereBn  comedy,  ii,  181. 

iVisdeni  of  Dr.  Dodifoll,  The,  it  89. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  Paraphrased,  The, 
by  Thomiks  Middleton.  ii.  403,  494. 

Wise  and  Foolish  Vii^ns,  ThePUyof 
'he,  i.  35,  36. 

Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdan.  The,  by  T. 
Heywood,  a  synopsis  of,  iL  574. 

Wit  and  Science,^^  9.eAio^,\.  117. 

Wit  at  several  Weapons,  by  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher,  Stnkely  mentioned  in, 
L  370';  notice  of,  iL  691. 

Wit  in  a  Constable,  by  Henry  Glap- 

IVit  without  Money,  by  Fletcher,  notice 

of,  ii.  695. 
Wifs  Treasury,  by  Fiands  Meres,  his 


ot  iii.  171,  lit. 
Wits  Led  by  the  Nose:  aee  Love's  Vietoiy, 

by  W.  Chambcrlayne. 
Witch,  Tht,  by  Middleton,  L  331 ',  Ii. 

171  i  acconnt  of,  iL  504. 
Witeh   of  Edmonton,  by  Dckkei  and 

ottien,  iL  469,  470 ;  acconnt  o^  iiL 

WnchciaA,  popular  belief  in,  in  EUsa- 
bethan  era,  I  331 ;  Ralegh  on, 
i.  33'"';  the  subject  of,  ignored  by 
Tonson,  11.  367';  belief  ir   '~   ""'-- 


Tonson,  I 

bethan  ti 


Witch*!  of  Lancaster,  The,  t 

ii-S7S'- 
Wither,  George,  ft  caricttun  of,  in  Tht 

Cruel  Brother,  M.  ifa. 
Witney,  ThtRemrreetttn  performed  at, 

i-57'- 
Wittf  Fair  One,  Tie,  by  Shirley,  notice 
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